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The  proceeds  of  this  publication,  made 
up  of  the  original  penny  parts,  ivill  be 
devoted  to  the  assista/nce  oftheDouMioborSy 
who  are  now  settling  in  Ca/nada, 

For  refusvng  to  participate  im,  war,  the 
DouTchobors  haA)e  u/ndergone,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Bussia/n  Govenvtnent,  most  terrible 
and  outrageous  persecutions,  in  conse- 
qtience  of  which  upwards  of  one  thousand 
ha/oe  lost  their  Uves,  For  pa/rticularSf 
read  "  Christian,  Martyrdom  in  Russia"^ 
edited  by  Vladimir  Tchertkoff,  containing 
a  concluding  chapter  ami  letter  by  Leo 
Tolstoy. 
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RESURRECTION. 


BY  LEO  TOLSTOY. 


Authorised    English    Translation   by   Mjis. 
Loniss  Maudb. 

[no  sights  BESEBVBD  in  great  BRITAIN.] 


CHARACTERS  IN  THE  NOVEL. 
Prince  Dmitbi  IvInovitch  NekhliJdof* 

(Mitinka). 

KaTXRINA  MiShIsLOVNA  MISLOTA 

(Eatiisha,  Lub<5v,  Liibka). 
Simon  Michablovitch  EartInkin,  \  Prisoners  m 
EupHiaiiA  IvANOVNA  B6tchkova,     J  the  Court. 
CABOiiNA  Albertotna  KitIeva  (Brothel-keeper). 
Merchant  Thebop6nt  Emilianovitch  Smble6ff 

(deceased). 
Sophia  Ivanovna,  )  ,t  i,ui  '^  «»    *     i. 
Mart  Ivanovna,  j  Nekhludoff's  Aunts. 

Matrona  Pavlovna  ) 

TiKHON,  ji  their  Servants. 

Agrafhena  Pbtbovna,  ) 

CoRN^Y  I  ^^ekhludoff's  Servants. 

Peter  GtbrAsimovitch  (one  of  the  Jury). 
EoRABiirvA  (Maslova's  Fellow-prisoner). 
Princb  KorchIgin. 

Fbincess  Sophia  Vasilibvna  Korchaoin. 
Princess  Mary  Korchaoin  (Missy). 


*•  Then  came  Peter  and  said  to  Him,  Lord,  ho# 
oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him  ?  Until  seven  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
I  say  not  unto  thee.  Until  seven  times ;  but  Until 
seventy  times  seven." — Matt,  xviii.,  il-22, 

^And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is 
in  thine  own  ^e  ?** — Mait.  vii,,  3. 

**  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
oast  a  stone  at  her." — JoJin  mil.,  7. 

**  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  but  every- 
one when  he  is  perfected  shall  be  as  his  master."— 
Lvkevi,f40. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Though  hundreds  of  thousands  had  done 
their  very  best  to  disfigure  the  small  piece  of 
land  on  which  they  were  crowded  together, 
by  paying  the  ground  with  stones,  scraping 
away  every  vestige  of   vegetation,  cutting 
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down  the  trees,  turning  away  birdfl  and 
beasts,  and  fiUing  the  air  with  the  smoke  of 
naphtha  and  ooal,  still  spring  was  spring,  even 
in  the  town. 

The  sun  shone  warm,  the  air  was  balmy, 
the  grass  revived  and  sprang  up  everjrwhere, 
where  it  did  not  get  soraped  away,  between 
the  p&ving-stones  as  well  as  on  the  narrow 
strips  of  lawn  on  the  boulevards.  The 
birches,  the  poplars,  and  the  wild  cherry 
unfolded  their  gummy  and  fragrant  leaves, 
the  limes  were '  expanding  their  opening 
buds ;  crows,  sparrows,  and  pigeons,  filled 
with  the  joy  of  spring,  were  getting  their 
nests  ready,  the  flies  were  buzzing  along  the 
walls,  warmed  by  the  sunshine.  All  were  glad, 
the  plants,  the  birds,  ^he  insects,  and  the 
children.  But  men,  grown  up  men  and 
women,  did  not  leave  off  cheating  and 
tormenting  themselves  and  each  other.  It 
was  not  this  spring  morning,  not  the 
beauty  of  Gk>d's  world,  given  for  a  joy  to 
all  creatures,  this  beauty  which  inclines  the 
heart  to  peace,  to  harmony,  and  to  love, 
men  thought  sacred  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  only  their  own.  devices  for 
enslaving  one  another. 

Thus,  in  the  prison  office  of  the  Government 
town,  it  was  not  the  fact  that  men  and 
animals  had  received  the  grace  and  glad- 
jxess  of  spring  that  was  considered  sacred  and 
important,  but  that  a  notice,  numbered  and 
with  a  superscription,  had  come  the  day 
before,  ordering  that  on  this  28th  day  ol 
April,  at  9  a.m.,  three  prisoners  at  present 
detained  in  the  prison,  a  man  and  two 
women  (on^  of  these  women,  as  the  chief 
criminal,  to  be  conducted  separately)  had  to 
appear  at  Court.  So  now,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  at  8  o'clock,  a  j|ailer  and  a  woman 
warder  wit^  curly  grey  hair,  dressed  in  a 
jacket  with  sleeves  trimmed  with  gold,  with  a 
blue-edged  belt  round  her  waist,  and  a  look  of 
suffering  on  her  face,  came  into  the  corridor. 

''  You  want  Masloya*?  '*  i^e  asked,  coming 
up  to  the  ceil  with*  the  jailw  who  was  on 
duty. 

The,  jailer,  rattling  the  iron  padlock, 
opened  the  door  of  the  cell,  from  which 
there  came  a  whiff  of  air  fouler  even  than 
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tliat  in  the  corridor,  and  called  out 
''Mosloval  to  the  Court/  and  dosed  tha 
door  again. 

Evren  into  the  prison  yard  the  breeze  had 
brought  the  fresh  vivifying  $ir  firom  the 
fields.  But  in  the  corridor  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  germs  of  typhoid,  the  smell  of 
sewage,  putrefaction  and  tar;  every  new- 
comer felt  sad  and  dejected  in  it.  The 
woman  warder*  felt  this,  though  she  was 
used  to  bad  air.  She  had  just  come  in  from 
outside,  and  entering  the  corridor,  she  at 
once  became  sleepy. 

From  inside  the  cell  came  the  sound  of 
bustle  and  women's  voices,  and  the  patter  d 
bare  feet  on  the  floor. 

"  Now,  then,  hurry  up  I"  called  out  the 
jailer,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  a  small 
yoimg  woman  with  a  very  full  bust  came 
briskly  out  of  the  door,  and  went  up  to  the 
jailer.  She  had  on  a  grey  cloak  over  a 
white  jacket  and  petticoat.  On  her  feet  she 
wore  linen  stockings  and  prison  shoes,  and 
round  her  head  was  tied  a  white  kerphief, 
from  under  which  a  few  locks  of  black 
hair  were  brushed  over  the  forehead  with 
evident  intent.  The  face  of  the  woman  was 
of  that  whiteness  peculiar  to  people  who 
have  lived  long  in  confinement,  and  which 
puts  one  in  mind  of  shoots  of  potatoes  that 
spring  up  in  a  cellar.  Her  small  broad  hands 
and  full  neck,  which  showed  from  under  the 
broad  collar  of  her  cloak,  were  of  the  same 
hue.  Her  black,  sparkling  eyes,  one  with  a 
slight  squint,  appeared  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  dull  pallor  of  her  face. 

She  carried  herself  very  straight,  expanding 
her  full  bosom. 

With  her  head  slightly  thrown  back,  she 
stood  in  the  corridor,  looking  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  the  jailer,  ready  to  comply  with 
any  order. 

The  jailer  was  about  to  lock  the  door  when 
a  wrinkled  and  severe-looking  old  woman 
put  out  her  grey  head  and  b^an  speaking 
to  Maslova.  Bub  the  jailer  closed  the  door, 
pushing  the  old  woman's  head  with  it.  A 
woman's  laughter  was  heard  from  the  cell, 
and  Maslova  smiled,  turning  to  the  little 
grated  oponing  in  the  cell  door.    The  old 
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woman  pressed  her  face  to  the  grating  from 
the  other  side,  and  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice : 

"  Now  mind,  and  when  they  begin  ques- 
tioning you,  just  repeat  over  the  same  thing, 
and  stick  to  it;  tell  nothing  that  is  not 
wanted." 

"  Well,  it  could  not  be  worse  than  it  is 
now,  anyhow ;  I  only  wish  it  were  settled  one 
way  or  another." 

"  Of  coarse,  it  will  be  settled  one  way  or 
another,"  said  the  jailer,  with  a  superior's 
self-assured  witticism.  ''Now,  then,  get 
along !    Take  your  places  I " 

The  old  womaQ*s  eyes  vanished  from  the 
grating,  and  Maslova  stepped  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  corridor.  Aad  she  following 
the  warder,  they  descended  the  stone  stairs, 
past  the  still  fouler,  noisy  cells  of  the  men's 
ward,  where  they  were  followed  by  eyes 
looking  out  of  every  one  of  the  gratings  in 
the  doors,  and  entered  the  office, 
where  two  soldiers  were  waiting  to  escort 
her.  A  derk  who  was  sitting  there,  gave  one 
of  the  soldiers  a  paper  reeking  of  tobacco, 
and  pointing  to  the  prisoner,  remarked, 
"  Take  her.** 

The  soldier,  a  peasant  from  Nijni 
Novgorod,  with  a  red,  pock-marked  face,  put 
the  paper  into  the  sleevd  of  his  coat,  winked 
to  his  companion,  a  broadnahouldered  Tchou- 
vash,  and  then  the  prisoner  and  the  soldiers 
went  to  the  front  entrance.  The  two 
soldiers  and  the  prisoner  went  out  of  the 
prison  yard,  and  through  the  town  up  the 
middle  of  the  roughly-paved  street. 

•Isvostchiks,  tradespeople,  cooks,  workmen, 
and  government  clerks,  stopped  and  looked 
curiously  at  the  prisoner;  some  shook  their 
heads  and  thought,  "  This  ,is  what  evil 
conduct,  conduct  unlike  ours,  leads  to."  The 
children  stopped  and  gazed  at  the  robber 
with  frightened  looks ;  but  the  thought  that 
the  soldiers  were  preventing  her  from  doing 
more  harm,  quieted  their  fears.  A  peasant, 
who  had  sold  his  charcoal,  and  had  had 
some  tea  in  the  town,  came  up,  and,  after 
crossing  himself  gave  her  a  copec.  The 
prisoner  blushed  and  muttered  something ; 
she  noticed  that  she  was  attracting  every- 


*  J  s  vostchi  k — cabman. 
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body's  attentioD,  and  that  pleased  her.  The 
comparatiyely  fresh  air  also  gladdened  her, 
but  it  wa^  paiQful  to  step  on  the  rough 
atones  with  the  ill-made  prison  shoes  on  her 
feet|  which  had  become  unused  to  walking. 
Passing  by  a  corn-dealer's  shop,  in  front  of 
which  a  few  pigeons  were  strutting  about, 
unmolested  by  anyone,  the  prisoner  almost 
touched  a  grey-blue  bird  with  her  foot ;  it 
fluttered  up  and  £Lew  close  to  her  ear,  fan- 
ning her  with  its  wings.  She  smiled,  then 
sighed  deeply  as  she  remembered  her  present 
position. 

CHAPTEK  II. 

The  story  of  the  prisoner  Maslova's  life 
was  a  very  common  one. 

Maslova's  mother  was  the  unmarried 
daughter  of  a  village  woman,  employed  on 
a  dairy  farm,  which  bdonged  to  two  maiden 
ladies  who  were  landowners.  This  immar- 
ried  woman  had  a  baby  every  year,  and,  as 
often  happens  among  the  village  people, 
each  one  of  these  undesired  babies,  after  it 
had  been  carefully  baptised,  was  neglected 
by  its  mother,  whom  it  hindered  at  her 
work,  and  left  to  starve.  Five  children  had 
died  in  this  way.  They  had  all  been  bap- 
tised and  then  not  sufficiently  fed,  and  just 
left  to  die.  The  sixth  baby,  whoso  father 
was  a  gipsy  tramp,  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  it  not  so  happened  that  one 
of  the  maiden  ladies  came  into  the  farmyard 
to  scold  the  dairymaids  for  sending  up  cream 
that  smelt  of  the  cow.  The  young  woman 
wasiying  in  the  cowshed^  with  a  fine,  healthy, 
new-born  baby.  The  old  maiden  lady  scolded 
the  maids  again  for  allowing  the  woman, 
^who  had  just  been  confined),  to  He  in  the 
oowshed,'and  was  about  to  go  away,  but 
seeing  the  baby  her  heart  was  touched,  and 
she  offered  to  stand  godmother  to  the  little 
^1,  and  pity  for  hwr  little  god-daughter 
induced  her  to  give  nailk  and  a  little  money 
to  the  mother,  so  that  she  should  feed  the 
baby,  and  the  little  girl  lived.  The  old  ladies 
«poke  of  her  as  "  the  saved  one."  When  the 
•child  was  three  years  old,  her  mother  fell  ill 
4tnd  died,  and  the  maiden  ladies  took  the 
ohild  from  her  old  grandmother,  to  whom 
mhe  was  nothing  but  a  burden. 
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The  Httla  Uaok-eyad  maiden  grev  to  be 
extremdy  pretty,  and  eo  loll  of  spirita  thai 
the  ladiee  f oond  her  Tery  entertaining. 

The  younger  of  the  ladies,  Sophia  Ivan- 
ovna,  who  had  stood  godmother  to  the 
girl,  had  the  kinder  heart  of  the  two 
eisters;  Maria  Ivanovna,  the  elder,  was 
rather  hard.  Sophia  Ivanovna  dressed  the 
little  girl  in  nice  clothes,  and  taught  her  ^o 
read  and  write,  meaning  to  educate  her  like 
a  lady.  Maria  Ivanovna  thought  the  child 
should  be  brought  up  to  work,  and  trained 
her  to  be  a  good  servant.  She  was  exacting ; 
she  punished,  and,  when  in  a  bad  temper, 
even  struck  the  little  girl.  Growing  up  under 
these  two  different  inEuences,  the  girl  turned 
Qut  h^fii  servant,  half  young  lady.  They 
called  her  Katuaha,  which  sounds  less  refined 
than  Katiuka,but  is  not  quite  so  common  as 
Katka.  She  used  to  sew,  tidy  up  the  rooms^ 
polish  the  metal  oases  of  the  icons,  and  do 
other  light  work,  and  sometimes  she  sat  and 
road  to  the  ladies. 

Though  she  had  more  than  one  offer,  she 
would  not  marry.  She  felt  that  life  as  the 
wife  of  any  of  the  working  men  who  were 
courtmg  her  would  be  too  hard  for  her, 
spoilt  as  she  was  by  a  life  of  ease. 

She  lived  i|i  this  manner  till  she  was 
sixteen,  when  a  rich  young  prince,  the 
nephew  of  the  old  ladies,  a  university 
student,  came  to  stay  with  his  aunts,  and 
Katusha,  not  daring  to  acknowledge  it  even 
to  herself,  fell  in  love  with  him. 

Then  two  yearo  later  this  same  nephew 
stayed  four  days  with  his  aunts  before  pro- 
ceeding to  join  his  regiment,  and  the  night 
before  he  left  he  seduced  Katusha,  and, 
after  giving  hee  a  1€0  rouble  note,  he  went 
away.  Five  months  later  she  knew  for 
certain  that  she  was  pregnsmt.  After  that, 
everything  seemed  r^ugnant  to  her,  her 
only  thought  being  how  to  escape  from  the 
shame  that  awaited  her ;  and  she  began  not 
only  to  serve  the  ladies  in  a  half-hearted  and 
negligent  way,  but  once,  without  knowing 
how  it  happened,  she  was  very  rude  to  them, 
and  gave  them  notice,  and  the  ladies  let  her 
go,  very  dissatisfied  with  her.  Then  she 
got  a  housemaid's  place  in  a  police-officer's 
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house,  but  stayed  there  only  three  monthfl, 
for  the  police-officer,  a  man  of  60,  began 
to  molest  her,  and  CHice,  when  he  was  in 
a  specially  enterprising  mood,  she  fired 
up,  called  him  ''a  fool  and  old  devil,* 
and  gaye  him  such  a  knock  in  the  chest 
that  he  fell.  She  was  turned  out  for  her 
rudeness.  It  was  useless  to  look  for  another 
situation,  for  the  time  of  her  confinement 
was  drawing  near,  so  she  went  to  the  house 
of  a  yiUage  midwife,  who  also  sold  wine. 
The  confinement  was  ea^y ;  but  the  midwife, 
who  had  a  case  of  fever  in  the  village, 
infected  Eiitusha,  and  her  baby  boy  had  to 
be  sent  to  the  foundlings'  hospital,  where, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  old  woman 
who  took  him  there,  he  at  once  died.  When 
Katusha  went  to  the  midwife  she  had  127 
roubles  in  all,  27  which  she  had  earned 
and  100  given  her  by  her  seducer.  When 
she  left  she  had  but  six  roubles ;  she  did  not 
know  how  to  keep  money,  but  spent  it 
on  herself,  and  gave  to  all  who  asked.  The 
midwife  took  40  roubles  for  two  months* 
keep  and  attendance^  25  went  to  get  the 
baby  into  the  foundlings'  hospital,  and  40 
the  midwife  borrowed  to  buy  a  cow  with. 
Twenty  roubles  just  went  for  clothes  and 
dainties.  Having  nothing  left  to  live  on, 
Katusha  had  to  look  out  for  a  place  again, 
and  found  one  in  the  house  of  a  forester. 
The  forester  was  a  married  man,  but  he, 
too,  began  to  beset  her  from  the  first  day. 
He  disgusted  her,  ^hd  she  tried  to  avoid 
him.  But  he,  more  experienced  and  cimning, 
besides  being  her  master,  who  could  send 
her  wherever  he  liked,  managed  to  violate 
her.  His  wife  found  it  out,  and,  catching 
Katusha  and  her  husband  in  a  room  all  by 
themselves,  began  beating  her.  Katusha 
defended  herself,  and  they  had  a  fight,  and 
Katusha  got  turned  out  of  the  house  without 
being  paid  her  wages. 

Then  Elatusha  went  to  live  with  her  aunt 
in  town.  The  aunt's  husband,  a  bookbinder, 
had  once  been  comfortably  off,  but  had  lost 
all  his  customers,  and  had  taken  to  drink, 
and  spent  all  he  could  lay  hands  on 
at  the  public-house.  The  aunt  kept  a 
little    laundry,   and    managed   to    support 
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lierself,  her  children,  and  her  wretched 
huBband.  She  offered  Eiitusha  the  plaee 
<^  an  assistant  laundress ;  but  seeing  what 
a  Me  of  misery  and  hardship  her  aunt's 
assistants  led;  Katusha  hesitated,  and  applied 
to  a  registry  office  for  a  place.  A  place  was 
found  for  her  with  a  lady  who  lived  with  her 
two  SOUS;  pupils  at  a  pubHo  day  school.  A 
week  after  Kajtusha  had  entered  the  house 
the  elder,  a  big  fellow  with  moustaches, 
threw  up  his  studies  and  gave  her  no  peace, 
^continually  following  her  about.  His  mother 
laid  all  the  blame  on  Katusha,  and  gave  her 
notice. 

It  so  happened,  that  after  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  find  a  situation,  £atusha  again 
went  to  the  registry  office,  and  there  met  a 
woman  with  bracelets  on  her  bare,  plump 
arms  and  rings  on  most  of  her  fingers. 
Hearing  that  Katusha  was  badly  in  want  of 
a  place,  the  woman  gave  her  her  address, 
and  invited  her  to  come  to  her  house. 
Katusha  went.  The  woman  received  her 
very  kindly,  set  cake  and  sweet  wine  before 
her,  then  wrote  a  note  and  gave  it  to  a 
servant  to  take  to  somebody.  In  the  even- 
ing a  tall  man,  with  long,  grey  hair  and 
white  beard,  entered  the  room,  and  sat  down 
fit  once  near  Katusha,  smiling  and  gazing  at 
her  with  glistening  eyes.  He  began  joking 
with  her.  The  hostess  called  him  away  into 
the  next  ruom,  and  Katusha  heard  her  say, 
"  A  fresh  one  from  the  country."  Then  the 
hostess  called  Katusha  away  aad  told  her 
that  the  man  was  an  author,  and  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that  if  he 
liked  her  he  would  not  grudge  her  anything. 
He  did  like  her,  and  gave  her  25  roubles, 
promising  to  see  her  often.  The  25  roubles 
soon  went ;  some  she  paid  to  her  aunt  for 
board  and  lodging ;  the  rest  was  spent  ©n  a 
hat,  ribbons,  and  such  like.  A  few  days 
later  the  author  sent  for  her,  and  she  went. 
He  gave  her  another  25  roubles,  and  ofiered 
lier  a  separate  lodging. 

Next  door  to  the  lodging  rented  for  her 
by  the  author  there  lived  a  jolly  young 
^shopman,  with  whom  Katusha  soon  fell  iu 
love.  She  told  the  author,  and  moved 
to  a  little  lodging  of  her  own.    The  shop- 
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man,  who  promised  to  marry  her,  wenir 
to  Nijni  on  business  without  mentioning  it 
to  her,  having  evidently  thrown  her  up,  and 
Satusha  remained  alone.  She  meant  to  con- 
tinue living  in  the  lodging  by  hersdf ,  but 
was  informed  by  the  police  that  in  this  case 
she  would  have  to  get  «  redKprostitute's) 
passport;  and  be  subjected  to  medical  ex- 
aminations. She  returned  to  her  aunt. 
Seeing  her  fine  dress,  her  hat,  and  mantle, 
her  aunt  no  longer  offered  hec  laundry 
work.  As  she  understood  things,  h^ 
neice  had  risen  above  that  sort  of  thing 
The  question  as  to  whether  she  was 
to  become  a  laundress  or  not  did  not 
occur  to  Elatusha  either.  She  looked  with 
pity  at  the  thin,  hard-worked  laimdresses, 
some  already  in  consumption,  who  stood 
washing  or  ironing  with  their  thin  arms  in 
the  fearfully  hot  front  room,  which  was 
always  full  of  soapy  steam,  and  draughts 
from  the  windows,  and  thought  with  horror 
that  she  might  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
It  was  just  at  this  time;  while  Katusha  was 
in  very  narrow  straits,  no  ** protector" 
appearing  upon  the  scenes,  that  a  procuvess 
found  her  out. 

JBlatusha  had  begun  to  smoke  some  tima 
before,  and  since  the  young  shopman  had 
thrown  her  up  she  was  getting  more  and 
more  into  the  habit  of  drinking*  It  was  not 
so  much  the  flavour  of  wine  that  tempted 
her  as  the  fact  that  it  gave  her  a  chance 
<^  forgetting  the  misery  she  suffered, 
making  her  feel  more  unrestrained  and  more 
confident  of  her  own  worth,  which  she  was 
not,  when  quite  sober;  without  wine  she 
felt  sad  and  ashamed. «»  The  procuress 
brought  all  sorts  of  dainties^  to  which  she 
treated  the  aunt,  and  also  wine,  and  while 
Katusha  drank,  she  offered  to  place  her  in 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  dty^ 
explaining  all  the  advantages  and  benefits  of 
the  situation.  Katusha  had  the  choice  before 
herofeithergoingintoseryicetobehumiliated, 
probably  annoyed  by  the  attentions  of  the 
men  and  occasional  secret  se;Kual  connection, 
or  an  easy,  secure  position  sanctioned  by 
kw,  and  open,  well-paid,  regular  sexual 
connection,— and    she    chose    the    latter* 
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Beridee,  ft  seened  to  W  m  tbough,  in 
this  way,  abd  oouM  revenge  herielf  on 
her  sedveer^  «Eid  the  ehopoMtti  ftad  aU 
those  who  had  injured  her.  Ode  6t 
the  l^iogB  that  tempted  her,  and  was 
fche  ca«ise  of  her  dedston,  Wte  the  poxn 
ouress  telHng  her  ^e  might  order  her 
own  dresses,  velvet,  silk,  satin,  lowHoeeked 
bell  dresses,  anything  A»  Hked.  A  mental 
picttire  of  herself  in  a  bright  yellow  silk 
trimmed  with  bkek  velvet  with  low  neck 
and  slKHrt  sleeves  eonquered  her,  and  she 
gave  up  her  pas^>ort.  On  the  same  evening 
the  procuress  took  an  isvostchik  and  drove 
her  to  the  notorious  hduse  kept  by  Carolina 
Albeitovna  Eitaeva. 

From  that  day  a  Hfld  of  chronic  sin  against 
human  and  divine  laws  commenced  for 
Katufiba  M&siova,  a  Hfe  which  is  led  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Women,  and 
which  is  not  merely  tolerated  but  sanctioned 
by  the  Government,  anxious  for  the  Welfare 
of  its  subjects ;  n  life  which  for  iiine  womein 
out  of  ten  ends  in  painful  disease,  premature 
decr^^ude,  and  death. 

Heavy  sleep  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
followed  the  orgies  of  the  night;  Between 
three  and  four  okd^ock  oame  the  weary 
getting  up  from  a  ducty  bed,  sOda  wat6r^ 
coffee,  listless  pacing  \xp  and  down  the 
room  in  bedgowns  aild  dressing  jackets, 
lazy  gazing  out  of  the  wmdows  from  behind 
the  drawn  curtains,  indolent  disputes  with 
one  another ;  then  washing,  perfuming,  and 
anointing  of  the  body  and  hair,  trying  on  of 
dresses,  disjjmtes  about  them  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  surveying  of  one's 
self  in  looking  glasses,  painting  the  face,  the 
eyebrows ;  fat,  sweet  food ;  then  dressing  in 
gaudy  silks,  exposing  much  of  the  bo^,  and 
coming  doWn  into  the  ornamented  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  drawing*rOom ;  then 
the  arrival  of  visitors,  musio,  dancing,  sexual 
C(mnection  with  old  and  youx^  and  middle- 
aged,  with  half  children  and  deerepit  old 
men,  bachelors,  married  men,  merchants, 
clerks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Tartars,  rich 
and  p^(xr,  sick  and  healthy,  tipsy  and  sober^ 
rough  and  t^ider,  military  men  and  civilians, 
students  and  mer^  schoolboys,  ef  all  classes^ 
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hges,  %md  charaoters.  And  afaonts  and  jdkw, 
and  brawls  and  mnnG,  andtabieoo  and  whi^, 
and  wine  and  tobaooo,  from  eVening  till  day- 
light, no  relief  till  morning  and  then  h^avy 
sleep ;  the  satme  every  day  and  ill  the  week, 
llien  at  the  end  of  the  week  caane  the  visit 
to  the  polioe  station,  as  instituted  by  the 
Government,  where  doctors — men  in  the 
service  of  the  Government — sometimes  seri- 
on^  and  strictly,  sometimes  with  playfol 
levity,  examined  th^ee  women,  completely 
destroying  the  modesty  given  to  a  protection 
not  only  to  haman  beings,  bntiiiso  to  animals, 
a»d  ^ve  them  written  permissions  to  con- 
tinme  in  the  sins  they  and  their  accomplices 
had  been  committing  all  the  week.  Then 
followed  another  week  of  the  same  kind, 
always  the  same  every  night,  summer  and 
winter,  working  days  and  holidays. 

And  in  this  ma:Bner  Katusha  Maslova  lived 
seven  years.  During  these  years  she  twice 
changed  houses,  and  had  onde  been  to  the 
hoi^ital.  In  the  seventh  year  of  her  life  in  the 
brothel,  when  she  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
happened  that  for  which  she  was  put  in  prison 
and  for  which  she  was  now  being  taken  to  be 
tried,  after  six  months  of  confinement  in  the 
stifling  air  of  a  prison  with  thieves  and 
murderers. 


CHAPTER  III 

When  Maslova,  wearied  Out  by  the  long 
walk,  reached  the  building,  accompanied 
by  two  soldiers,  Prinde  Dmitri  Ivanovitch 
Nekhludoff,  who  had  seduced  her,  was  still 
lying  on  his  high  bedstead,  with  a  feather 
bed  on  the  top  of  the  spring  i^^ttifess,  in  a 
fine,  clean,  Well-iron6d  Hnen  night  shirt, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  and  considering  What 
he  had  to  do  to-day,  and  n^mt  had  happened 
yesterday. 

Recalling  the  evening  he  had  sp^nt  with 
the  Korchagins,  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
family,  whose  daughter  evevyt^ne  esipected 
he  would  marry,  he  sighed,  and,  thifewing 
away  the  end  of  his  dgarette,  was  going  te 
take  another  out  of  th^  fdlver  <ABe;  but, 
changing  his  mind,  he  resolutely  laised  hki 
soKd  frame,  and,  putting  down  his  smooth, 
white  legs,  stepped  into  his  slippers,  threw 
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his  silk  dressiog  gown  over  his  broad 
shoulders,  and,  walking  beanrily  and  quickly, 
passed  into  his  dressing-room.  There  he  care- 
fully cleaned  his  tdeth,  many  of  which  ware 
stopped,  with  tooth  powder,  and  rinsed  his 
mouth  with  scented  elixir.  After  that  h% 
washed  his  hands  with  perfumed  soap, 
cleaned  his  long  nails  with  particiflar  care, 
then,  from  a  tap  fixed  to  hu  marble  wash- 
stand,  he  let  a  spray  of  cold  water  run  over 
his  face  and  stout  neck.  Having  finished 
this,  pant  of  the  business,  he  went  into  a 
third  loom,  where  a  shower  bath  stood  ready 
for  him.  Having  refreshed  hisjfull,  white, 
muscular  Ibody,  and  dried  it  with  a  rough 
bath  sheet,  he  put  on  his  fine  undpr-garments 
and  his  boots,  and  sat  down  before  the  glass  to 
brush  his  black  beard  and  his  curly  hair,  that 
had  begun  to  get  thin  above  the  forehead. 
Everything  he  used,  everjrthing  heLoDgmg  to 
his  toilet,  his  linen,  his  dothes,  boots,  neck- 
tie, pin,  studs,  everything  was  of  the  best 
quality,  very  quiet,  simple,  durable,  and 
costly. 

Nekhludoff  dressed  leisurely,  and  went 
into  the  dining-room.  A  table,  which 
looked  very  imposing  with  its  four  legs 
carved  in  the  shape  of  lions'  paws,  and  a 
huge  sideboard  to  match,  stood  in  die  oblong 
room,  the  floor  of  which  had  been  polished 
by  three  men  the  day  before.  Qn  the  table, 
which  was  covered  with  a  fine,  stanshed 
cloth,  stood  a  silver  oofifoe  pot  full  of 
aromatic  coffee,  a  sugar  basin,  a  jug  of  fresh 
cream,  and  a  bread  basket  fiUed,  with  fresh 
rolls,  rusks,  and  biscuits;  and  beside  the 
plate  lay  the  last  number  of  the  Itetme 
des  Deux  Monde;  a  newspaper,  and  several 
letters. 

Nekhludoff  was  just  going  to  open  \m 
letters,  when  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman  in 
mourning,  a  lace  cap  covering  the  widening 
parting  of  her  hair,  glided  into  the  room. 
This  was  Agraphena  Petrovna,  formerly 
kdy's  maid  to  HekhludofiTs  motiier.  Her 
mistress  died  quite  recently  in  this  very 
house,  and  she  remained  with  the  son  as  hi» 
housekeeper.  Agraphena  Petrovna  had 
spent  nearly  ten  years,  at  different  times,^ 
abroad  with  NekhludofiTs  mother,  and  had 
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the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  lady.  She 
had  lived  with  the  Nekhludoffii  from  the 
time  she  was  a  ehiid,  and  had  known 
Dmitri  Ivanovitdi  at  the  time  when  he  was 
fitill  little  Mitioka. 

"  Good-morning,  Dmitri  Ivanovitbh." 

'*  Good  -  morning,  Agraphena  Petrovna. 
What  is  it  yon  want  P'  Ne^ludoff  asked. 

*' A  letter  from  the  princess;  either  from 
the  mother  or  the  daughter.  The  maid 
brought  it  some  time  ago,  and  is  waiting  in 
my  room/*  answered  Agraphena  Petrovna, 
banding  him  the  letter  with  a  significant 
smile. 

•'  All  right  I  Directly  I  "  said  Nekhludoff, 
taking  the  letter  and  frowning  as  he  noticed 
Agraphenf^Petrovna's  smile. 

That  smile  meant  that  the  letter  was 
from  the  yoimger  Princess  Korchagin, 
whom  Agraphena  Petrovna  expected  him 
to  marry.  This  supposition  of  hers  annoyed 
Nekhludoff. 

"Then  1*11  tell  her  to  wait  ?"  iwid  Agra- 
phena Petrovna  took  a  crumb  brush  which 
was  not  in  its  place,  put  it  away,  and 
sailed  out  of  the  room. 

Nekhludoff  opened  the  perfumed  note, 
and  began  readmg  it. 

The  -note  was  written  on  a  sheet  of 
thick  grey  paper,  with  rough  edges;  the 
writing  looked  English.    It  said: — 

Having  assumed  the  task  of  acting  as  yoor 
memory,  I- take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  that 
on  this  the  28th  day  c^  April  you  have  to  appear 
at  the  Law  Courts,  ac  ''iryman,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, can  on  no  acceuut  accompany  us  and 
KolosoS  to  the  picture  gallery,  as,  with  your 
habitual  flightiness,  you  promised  yesterday; 
d  mains  que  v<m$  ne  soyez  disposi  it  payer  la  cour 
fP assise  les  $00  rovHes  d!  amende  que  vous  vans  refusez 
pour  voire  cheval,  for  not  appearing  in  time.  I 
remembered  it  last  night  after  you  were  gone,  so 
do  not  forget.  FamcESS  M.  Eobohagin. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  postscript. 

Maman  vous  fait  dire  que  voire  eouvert  *ous 
€Mendrajusgu*ik  la  nuit,  Venez  absolumeat  d  puUe 
heure  que  cda  soit,  M.  K. 

Nekhludoff  made  a  grimace.  This  note 
was  a  continuation  of  that  skilful  manoeu- 
vring which  the  Princess  Korchagin  had 
already  practised  for  two  months  in  order  to 
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bind  him  closer  «q4  closer  witb  mvisitde 
tbreacUu  And  je%,  beside  the  usual  hesita- 
tion  of  BQuen  pa^b  their  youth  to  maccy 
unless  they  are  very  much  in  love,  Nekhludoff 
had  very  good  reasons  why,  even  if  he 
did  make  up  his  mind  to  it,  he 
could  not  propose  at ,  oqcq.  It  wa^  not 
that  ten  yeara  previously  he  had  seduced  and 
forsaken  Maslova ;  he  had  quHe  forgotten 
that,  and  he  would  not  have  considered  it  a 
reason  for  not  marrying.  No  I  The  reason 
waa  that  he  had  a  liaison  with  a  married 
woman,  and,  though  he  considered  it  broken 
off,  she  did  not. 

Nekhludoff  was  ra,ther  i^^y  with  women, 
and  his  very  shyness  awakened  in  this  married 
woman,  the  imprindpled  wife  of  tik&^tnareehal 
de  noblesse  of  a  diatriot  where  Kekhludoff 
was  presMiit  at  an  election,  the  desire  ol 
vanquishing  hinx.  This  woman  drew  him 
into  an  intimacy  which  entangled  him  more 
and  more,  while  it  daily  became  more  dis^ 
tasteful  to  him^  Having  succumbed  to  the 
temptation,  Nekhludoff  felt  guilty,  and  had 
not  the  courage  to  b^eak  the  ti6  without  her 
consent.  And  this  was  the  reason  he  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  propose  to  Korchagin  even 
if  he  had  wished  to.  Among  the  letters  on 
the  table  was  one  from  this  wcHnan's  husband. 
Seeing  his  writing  and  the  postmark,  Nekhlu- 
doff flushed,  and  felt  his  energies  awakening, 
as  they  alwajrs  did  when  he  was  facing  any 
kind  of  danger. 

But  his  excitement  pnsped  at  once.  The 
marSchal  de  noblesse  •.  the  district  in  which 
his  largest  estate  lay,  wrote  only  to  let 
Nekhludoff  know  that  there  was  to  be  a 
special  meeting  towards  the  end  of  May, 
and  that  Nekhludoff  was  to  be  sure  and 
come  to  *' downer  un  coup  d^ipaule"  at  the 
important  debates  ooncerntng  the  schools 
and  the  roads,  as  a  strong  opposition  by  the 
reactionary  party  was  expected. 

The  marechal  was  a  liberal,  and  was  quite 
engrossed  in  this  fight,  not  even  noticing  th^ 
mififortune  that  had  befallen  him. 

Nekhludoff  remembered  the  dreadful  mo- 
m^its  he  had  lived  through ;  onoe  when  hie 
thought  that  the  husband  had  found  him 
<»it  and  was  going  to  ohallfmge  him,  anid  h* 
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was  malpng  up  Iua  mind  to  fijca  into  the 
air ;  also  the  t^^rible  scena  he  had  with  heit 
when  sho  ma  out  iato  t^e  park,  and  m  her 
excitem^^it  triad  to  drown  herseM  la  the 
pond. 

^Well,  I  cannot  go  now,  and  can  do 
nothing  nntfl  I  get  a  re^y  horn  her/' 
thought  Nekhhidoff.  A  week  ago  he  had 
written  her  a  deofsive  letter,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  hia  guHt,  and  hia  reaitinefls  to 
atone  lor  it;  but  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
nounced their  relationa  to  be  at  an  end,  lor 
her  own  good^  as  he  expressed  it.  To  this 
letter  he  had  as  yet  received  no  answer, 
l^his  m^ht  prove  a  good  sign,  fer  if  she  did 
not  agree  to  break  off  their  relations,  she 
would  have  written  at  once,  or  even  pome 
herself,  as  she  had  done  b^ore.  Nekhludoff 
had  heard  that  there  was  some  officer  who 
was  paying  hex  marked  attention,  and  this 
tormented  him  by  awakening  jealousy,  and 
at  the  same  time  encouraged  him  wil^  the 
hope  of  escape  &om  the  deception  that  was 
oppressing  him. 

'She  other  letter  was  from  his  steward. 
The  steward  wrote  to  tell  him  that  a  visit  to 
his  estates  was  necessary  in  order  to  ent^ 
into  possession,  and  ako  to  <^ide  about  the 
further  management  of  his  lands ;  whether  it 
was  to  continue  in  ^le  same  way  as  when  his 
mother  was  alive,  or  whether,  as  he  had 
represented  to  the  late  lamented  princess,  and 
now  advised  the  young  prince,  they  had  not 
better  increase  their  stock  and  farm  all  the 
land  now  rented  by  the  peasants  themselves. 
The  stewsurd  wrote  that  this  would  be  a  far 
more  profitable  way  of  managing  the  pro- 
perty ;  at  the  same  time,  he  i^^logised  for 
not  having  forwarded  the  3,000  roubles 
Income  due  on  the  Xst.  This  money  would 
be  sent  on  by  the  next  mail.  The  reason  of 
the  dday  was  tha^  he  could  not  get  the 
money  out  of  the  peasants,  who  had  grown 
so  untrustworthy  that  he  had  to  i^peal  to 
^e  authoffities.  This  letter  was  partly  dis- 
agreeahle,  and  partly  pleasant.  It  was  pleasant 
to  feel  that  he  had  power  over  so  large 
a  property,  axid  yet  disagreet^hle,  because 
Nekhlucbff  had  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miE«c    <4    Bam?y     George    and    Sp^ouMr- 
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Being  himself  heir  to  a  large  property,  he 
was  especially  struck  by  the  position  taken 
up  by  Spencer  in  ''Social  Statics/'  that 
justice  forbicb  private  land  holdings  and 
with  the  straightforward  resoluteness  of  his 
age,  had  not  merely  spoken  to  prove  that 
land  could  not  be  loeked  upon  as  private 
property  and  written  essays  on  that  subject 
at  the  university,  but  had  acted  up  to  his 
<x>nviotions,  and^  considering  it  wrong  to 
hold  landed  property,  had  giv^i  the  small 
piece  of  land  he  had  inherited  from  Ins 
father  to  the  peasants.  Inheriting  his 
mother's  large  estates,  and  thus  becoming  a 
landed  proprietor,  he  had  to  choose  one  of 
two  things :  either  to  give  up  his  property,  as 
he  had  given  up  his  father's  land  ten  years 
before,  or  sOently  to  confess  that  all  his 
former  ideas  were  mistaken  and  false. 

He  could  not  choose  the  former  because 
he<hadno  means  but  the  landed  estates  (he 
-did  not  care  to  serve) ;  moreover,  he  had 
formed  luxurious  habits  which  he  could  not 
easily  give  up.  Besides,  he  had  no  longer 
the  same  inducements;  his  strong  convic- 
tions, the  resoluteness  of  youth,  and  the 
ambitious  desire  to  do  something  unusual 
were  gone.  As  to  the  second  course,  that  of 
denying  those  clear  and  unanswerable  proofs 
of  the  injustice  of  larnd-holdlng,  which  he 
had  drawn  from  Spencer's  "  Social  Statics," 
and  the  brilliant  corroboration  of  which  he 
hsd  at  a  later  period  found  in  the  works  of 
Henry  George,  such  a  course  was  impossible 
Jtohim. 


CHAPTER  IV, 
When  Nekhhidoff  had  finished  his  coffee, 
iie  went  to  his  study  to  look  at  the  summons, 
tmd  find  out  what  time  he  was  to  appear  at 
the  court,  before  writing  his  answer  to  the 
princess.  Pascdng  through  his  studio,  where, 
facing  the  easel,  stood  an  unfinished  picture, 
4Eind  a  few  studies  hung  on  the  walls^  a  f eeMng 
of  inability  to  advance  in  art,  a  sense  of  his 
incapacity,  came  over  him.  He  had  often 
had  this  feeling  of  late,  and  explained  it  by 
his  too  finely-developed  aesthetic  taste ;  still, 
the  feeling  was  a  v^y  unpleasant  one.  Seven 
jrears  before  this  he  had  given  up  military 
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Borvice,  feeling  sure  that  he  had  a  talent  for 
art;  and  had  looked  down  with  some  disdain 
at  all  other  activity  from  the  height"  of  his 
artistic  standpoint.  And  now  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  there- 
fore everything  that  reminded  him  of  all 
this,  was  unpletasant.  He  looked  at  the 
luxurious  fittings  of  the  studio  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  it  was  in  no  cheerful  mood  that 
he  entered  his  study,  ^  ^^-g^t  lofty  room 
fitted  up  with  a  view  to  comfort,  conveni- 
ence, and  elegant  appearance.  He  found  the 
summons  at  once  in  a  pigeon  hole,  labelled 
''  immediate,''  of  his  large  writing  table.  He 
had  to  appear  at  the  court  at  11  o'clock. 

Nekhludoff  sat  down  to  write  a  note  in 
reply  to  the  princess,  thanking  h^r  for  the 
invitation,  and  promising  to  try  and  come  to 
dinner.  Having  written  one  note,  he  tore  it 
up,  as  it  seemed  too  intimate.  He  wrote 
another,  but  it  was  too  cold ;  he  feared  it 
might  give  offence,  so  he  tore  it  up,  too.  He 
pressed  the  button  of  an  electric  bell,  andhia 
servant,  an  elderly,  morose-looking  man,  with 
whiskers  and  shaved  chin  and  lip,  wearing  a 
grey  cotton  apron,  entered  at  the  door. 

*'  Send  to  fetch  an  isvestchik,  please." 

"Yes,  Mr." 

"  And  tell  the  perscm  who  is  waiting  that- 
I  send  thanks  for  the  invitation,  and  shall  try* 
to  come." 

"Yes,  BUT." 

"  It  is  not  very  polite^  but  I  can't  write ;. 
no  matter,  I  shaU  see  her  to-day,"  thought 
NekhludofT,  and  went  to  get  his  overcoat. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  house,  an 
isvestch^  he  knew,  with  india-rubber  tyres 
to  his  trap,  was  at  the  door  waiting  for  him. 
"You  had  hardly  gone  away  from  Prince 
Korchagin's  yesterday,"  he  said,  turning  half 
round,  "  when  I  drove  up,  and  the  Swiss  at 
the  door  says,  *  just  gone.'  "  The  isvostchik 
knew  that  NekMudoff  visited  at  the  Korcha- 
gins,  and  called  there  on  the  chance  of  being; 
engaged  by  him. 

"Even  the  isvostchiks  know  of  my  rela* 
tions  with  the  Korchagins,"  thought  Nekh-^ 
ludoffj  and  again  the  question  whether  he 
should  not  marry  Princess  Korchagin  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  and  he  could  not  decide 
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.  it  either  wf^,  any  more  tiisn  most  of  ihe 
questions  that  aroee  in  hh  mind  at  this  time. 

In  favour  of  m&rriage  in  general,  bestdes 
the  comforts  of  honie  and  hearth,  was  that 
it  made  a  moral  life  possible,  and  chieflj 
that  a  family  would,  so  I^hludoff  thought, 
give  an  aim  to  his  now  empty  life. 

Agfuint  marrid.ge  in  general  was  the  fear, 
common  to  bachelors  past  their  first  youth, 
of  losing  freedom,  and  an  uiKsonseious  awe 
before  this  mysterious  creature,  a  womsn. 

In  this  particular  casiB,  intf  avour  of  marry- 
ing Missy  (her  name  was  Mary,  but,  as  is 
usual  among  a  certain  set^  t  nickname  had 
been  given  her)  was  that  nho  came  of  good 
family,  ami  differed  in  everything,  manner 
of  faking.  Walking,  laughing,  from  the 
common  p(^pld>  not  by  anything  Mro^- 
tional,  but  by  hiwr  "good  breeding";  he 
could  find  no  othet  word  fot  this  quality, 
though  lie  prized  tb  very  h^g^y,  and,  b6Stdee^ 
she  thought  more  of  him  than  of  anybody 
else,  therefore  evidently  understood  him.  This 
understanding  of  him,  t;s.,  tiie  teeogkdtion  of 
his  superior  merits,  was  to  Nbkhludoff  a  peoot 
of  her  good  sense  and  eorlrect  jtidgment. 
Agiunst  marry^  H^ssy  in  particular,  was, 
that  in  all  likjdlihood,  a  girl  with  even  higher 
qualities  couM  be  f otind,  th«^  i^e  was  already 
27,  and  that  he  was  hArdly  her  first  love. 
This  last  idea  was  painful  to  him.  His  pride 
would  not  reconcile  itself  with  the  thought 
that  idie  had  loved  some-one  else,  ev^n  in  the 
pSst.  Of  course,  she  could  not  h^ve  known 
that  she  shouM  meet  him,  but  the  thought 
that  she  was  capa^  of  loving  another 
offended  hkn.  So  that  he  had  as  many 
reasons  for  marrying  as  against  it ;  at  anyrate, 
they  weighed  equally  with  Nekhludoff,  who 
laughed  at  himself,  and  called  himself  the  ass 
of  the  fable,  remaining  like  that  axiimal  un« 
decided  which  haycock  to  turn  to. 

^'  At  anyrate,  before  I  get  Mi  answer  from 
Mary  Vasilievna  (the  marichoiCs  wife)t  and 
finish  completely  with  her,  I  can  do 
nothing,*'  he  said  to  himse^.  And  the 
conviction  that  he  might,  and  wss  even 
obliged,  to  delay  his  decision^  was  comfort- 
ing. "  Well,  I  shall  consider  all  that  later 
on,"  he  Stdd  to  himself,  as  the  trap  drove 
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wldntly  along  the  aaphfdt   paT6m6xit(  ttp  to. 
the  doors  of  the  Oomi;. 

''Now  I  mttst  fnim  my  pubHo  duties 
ooDScietitiouslyy  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
always  dmng,  and  ai  I  consider  it  right  to 
do.  Besides^  thej  are  6ften  interesting." 
And  he  ei^iered  the  hall  o£  the  Law  OourtSy 
past  the  doorkeep^. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  corridora  of  the  conrt  were  abeady 
fWl  of  activity.  The  afctendants  hurried,  oj3% 
of  breath,  dragging  their  fe^t  along  the 
^uhd  without  lifting  them,  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  all  sorts  of  messk^es  And  papers, 
tlsbers,  advocates,  and  law  officers  passed 
hither  and  thither.  Haintiltes,  and  those  o! 
the  accused  who  weire  not  guarded,  wandered 
sadly  along  the  walls  or  sat  waiting. 

"Where  is  the  law  court P"  Nekhludbff 
asked  of  an  attendant. 

"Which?  There  is  the  Civil  Court  and 
the  Criminal  Court." 

"  I  am  on  the  jury." 

"The  Criminal  Court  you  should  have  said. 
Here  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left — ^tho 
second  door." 

NekhliidofT  followed  the  direction* 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  criminal  court  jury- 
men who  were  late  had  hurried^  passed  into 
a  separate  room.  At  the  door  mezUaoned 
two  men  stood  waitii^. 

One,  a  tall,  fat  merdmnt^  a  kind-hearted 
fdlow,  had  evidently  partaken  of  sonte 
refreshments  and  a  glass  of  something,  ahd 
was  in  most  pleasant  spirits.  ThiB  other  was 
a  shopman  of  Jewish  extraction.  Hiey  weni 
talkix^  about  the  price  of  wool  when 
NeMiludofT  oEtme  up  and  ac^ed  theiti  if  this 
was  the  jurymen's  room. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  it.  One  of  us  ? 
On  the  jury,  are  you  ?  •  asked  the  merchant, 
with  a  merry  wink. 

"  Ah,  wdl,  we  shall  have  a  go  at  the  work 
together,"  he  continued,  after  Nekhludoff 
had  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "MynanM 
is  Baklash^ff,  merchant  of  the  Second  Guild,'' 
]ie  said,  putting  out  his  broad,  soft,  flezibls 
thand.  "With  whom  have  I  the  honour  P  " 
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Nekhlildoff  gave  his  name  and  passed  into 
the  jurymen's  room. 

Inside  the  room  were  ahout  ten  persons  of 
all  sorts.  They  had  come  hut  a  short  while 
ago,  and  some  were  sitting,  others  walking 
up  and  down,  looking  at  each  other,  and 
making  each  other's  acquaintance.  There 
was  a  retired  colonel  in  tmifocm ;  some  were 
in  frock  coats,  others  in  morning  coats,  and 
only  one  wore  a  peasant's  dress. 

Their  faces  all  had  a  certain  look  of 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  fulfilling  a 
puhlic  duty,  although  many  of  them  had 
had  to  leave  their  husinesses,  and  most  were 
complaining  of  it. 

The  jurymen  talked  among  themselves 
ahout  the  weather,  the  early  spring,  and  the 
business  before  them,  some  having  been 
introduced,  others  just  guessing  who  was 
who.  Those  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  NekhMdoflf  made  haste  to  get  in- 
troduced, evidently  looking  upon  this  as 
an  honour,  and  he  taking  it  as  his  due, 
as  he  always  did  when  among  strangers. 
Had  he  been  asked  why  he  considered  him- 
self above  the  majority  of  people,  he  could 
not  have  given  an  answer ;  the  life  he  had 
been  living  of  late  was  not  particularly 
meritorious.  The  fact  of  his  speaking 
English,  French,  and  G^erman  with  a  good 
accent,  and  of  his  wearing  the  best  linen, 
clothes,  ties,  and  studs,  bought  from  the 
most  expensive  dealers  in  these  goods,  he 
quite  knew  would  not  serve  as  a  reason  for 
claiming  superiority.  At  the  same  time  he 
did  claim  superiority,  and  accepted  the 
respect  paid  him  as  his  due,  and  was  hurt  if 
he  did  not  get  it.  In  the  jurymen's  room 
his  feelings  were  hurt  by  disrespectful  treat- 
ment. Among  the  jury  there  happened  to 
be  a  man  whom  he  knew,  a  former  teacher  of 
his  sister's  children,  Peter  Gerasimovitch. 
Nekhltidoff  never  knew  his  surname,  and 
even  bragged  a  bit  about  this.  This  man 
was  now  a  master  at  a  public  school. 
Nekhhidoff  could  not  stand  his  familiarity, 
his  self-satisfied  laughter,  his  vulgarity,  in 
short. 

"Ah  hat  You're  also  trapped."  These 
were  the  words,  accompanied  with  boisterous 
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laughter,  with  which  Peter  Gerasimovitch 
greeted  Nekhliidoff.  *^  Have  you  not  managed 
to  get  out  of  it  ?" 

"  I  never  meant  to  get  out  of  it/*  replied 
Nekhliidoff,  gloomily,  and  in  a  tone  of 
severity. 

"  Well)  I  call  this  heing  public  spirited. 
But  just  wait  until  you  get  hungry  or 
sleepy ;  you'll  sing  to  another  tune  then." 

"  This  son  of  a  priest  will  be  saying  *  thou  '* 
to  me  next/'  thought  Nekhliidoff,  and  walkeH 
away,  with  a  look  of  sadness  on  his  face,  kb 
might  have  been  natural  if  he  had  just  heard 
of  the  death  of  all  his  relations.  He  came 
up  to  a  group  that  had  formed  itself  round 
a  clean-shaven,  tall,  dignified  man,  who  was 
recounting  something  with  great  animation. 
This  man  was  talking  about  the  trial  going 
on  in  the  Civil  Ck)urt  as  of  a  case  well  known 
to  himself,  mentioning  the  judges  and  a 
celebrated  advocate  by  nam'^  He  waa 
saying  that  it  seemed  wonderful  how  the 
celebrated  advocate  had  managed  to  give 
such  a  clever  turn  to  the  affair  that  an  dd 
lady,  though  she  had  the  ri«ht  on  her  side, 
would  have  to  pay  a  lar^^e  sum  to  her 
opponent.  "  The  advocate  is  a  genius,"  he 
said. 

The  listeners  heard  it  all  with  respectful 
attention,  and  several  of  them  tried  to  put 
in  a  word,  but  the  man  interrupted  them,  as 
if  he  alone  knew  all  about  it. 

Though  Nekhliidoff  had  arrived  late^  he 
had  to  wait  a  long  time.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  had  not  yet  come, 
and  everybody  was  kept  waiting. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  president,  who  had  to  take  the  chair, 
had  arrived  early.  The  president  was  a  tall, 
stout  man,  with  long  grey  whiskers,  Though 
married,  he  led  a  very  loose  life,  and  his  wife 
did  the  same,  so  they  did  not  stand  in  each 
other's  way.  This  morning  he  had  received 
a  note  from  a  Swiss  girl,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  governess  in  his  house,  and  who  waa 

*  In  Russian,  as  in  many  other  languages,  *'  thou" 
is  used  among  people  very  familiar  with  each 
other,  OS  by  superiors  to  inferiors. 
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now  on  her  way  from  South  Bussia  to  St. 
Petersburg.  She  wrote  that  she  would  wait 
for  him  between  five  and  six  p.m.  in  the  Hotel 
It&lia.  This  made  him  wish  to  begin  and 
get  through  the  sitting  as  soon  as  possible^ 
so  as  to  have  time  to  call  before  six  p.m«  on 
the  little  red-haired  Clara  Yasilievna,  with 
whom  he  had  begun  a  romance  in  the  country 
last  summer.  He  went  into  a  private  room^ 
latched  thedoor,  took  a  pair  of  dumb-bells 
out  of  a  cupboardi  moved  his  arms  20  times 
upwards,  downwalrds,  forwards,  and  side- 
ways, then  holding  the  dumb-bells  above  his 
head,  lightly  bent  his  knees  three  times. 

"Nothing  keeps  one  going  like  a  cold 
bath  and  exercise,"  he  said,  feeling  the 
biceps  of  his  right  arm  with  his  left  hand, 
on  the  third  finger  of  which  he  wore  a  gold 
ring.  He  had  stiH  to  do  the  '^  moulin^e  *" 
movement  (for  he  always  went  through  those 
two  exercises  before  a  long  sitting),  when 
there  was  a  pull  at  the  door.  The  president 
quickly  put  away  the  dumb-bells  and  opened 
the  door,  sa3dng, "  I  beg  your  pardon." 

One  of  the  members,  a  highnshouldered, 
discontented-looMng  man,  wit^  gold  spec- 
tacles, came  into  the  room.  "  Matthew 
Nikitich  has  again  not  come,''  he  said,  in  a 
dissatisfied  tone. 

"  Not  yet  ?  "  said  the  president,  putting 
on  his  uniform.    "  He  is  always  late." 

"It  is  extraordinary.  He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,"  said  the  member, 
angrily,  and  taking  out  a  cigarette. 

This  member,  a  very  precise  man,  had  had 
an  unpleasant  encounter  with  his  wife  in  the 
morning,  because  she  had  spent  her  allow- 
ance before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  bad' 
asked  him  to  give  her  some  money  in 
advance,  but  he  would  not  give  way  to  her, 
and  they  had  a  quarrel.  The  wife  told  him 
that  if  he  were  going  to  behave  so,  he  need 
not  expect  any  dinner;  there  would  be  no 
dinner  for  him  at  home.  At  this  point  he 
left,  fearing  that  she  might  carry  out  her 
threat,  for  anything  might  be  expected  from 
her.  "This  comes  of  living  a  good,  moral 
life,"  he  thought,  looking  at  the  beaming, 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  kindly  president, 
who,  with  elbows  far  apart,  was  smoothing 
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hj^  tl^k  fp^^J  vhislj^ers  with  his  fine  white 
hands  over  the  emhroidered  collar  of  hi# 
uniform.  ''Ho  is  always  contented  and 
merry,  while  I  aaja  ^jaflE^png." 

The  secriptaiy  cam^  in  a^d  brought  sonw 
docujQoent. 

"  Thanks,  very  much,*'  sai4  the  president, 
lighting  a  dgarette.  **  Which  case  shall  we 
tftke  first,  theoF*' 

''The  poisoning  case,  I  should  say,"  an- 
sweried  the  secretary,  with  indifiference. 

*<  ^U  right ;  the  poisoning  case  let  it  be,'' 
said  the  preeiHe^t^  thinkipg  that  he  could 
get  this  case  over  by  lour  o'clocl(,  and  then  go 
away.  "  And  Matthew  Nikitich  ;  has  he 
come?" 

"Not  yet." 

"AndBrev^P" 

"  He  is  here,"  repli^  the  sepretftry^ 

"  Then  if  you  see  him,  please  tel\  him  that 
we  begin  with  the  poisoning  cft^." 

Brevd  was  the  public  prosecutojr,  who  was 
to  read  the  indictment  in  th'iB^  c^se^ 

The  secretary  met  Bje^$  ^  the  coi^ridor, 
who,  with  uplifted  showlde^fs,  a  portfolio 
under  one  arm,  th^  othdf  o^winging  with  the 
palm  turned  to  the  front,  was  h^i^ryin^  along 
the  corridor,  clatt^ii;^  ^ith  his  heels. ' 

<<  Michael  Petrovitch  waists  to  know  if 
you  are  ready  ?  "  the  secretary  asked. 

'•  Of  course ;  I  am  always  ready,*'  said  the 
public  prosecutor.  "What  are  we  taking 
first?'' 

"  The  poisoning  case." 

"  That's  quite  right,"  said  the  public  pro- 
secutpr,  but  did  not  think  it  at  all  right. 
He  had  spent  the  ni^ht  in  an  hotel  playing 
c^rds  witl^  a  friend  who  was  giving  a  fare- 
well party.  Up  to  five  in  the  morning  they 
played  and  drank,  so  he  had  no  time  to  look 
at  this  poisoniuj^  case,  and  meant  to  run  it 
through  now.  The  secretary,  happening  to 
know  this,  advised  the  president  to  begin 
with  the  poisoning  case.  The  secretary  wa« 
a  Liberal,  even  a  Radical,  in  opinion. 

Brev^  was  a  Conservative;  the  secretary 
disliked  him,  and  envied  him  his  position. 

"  WeU,  and  how  about  the  Skoptzy  P"* 

asked  the  secretary. 

*  A  religious  sect. 
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**  I  have  already  said  that  I  cannot  do  it 
without  witne88€i»  and  so  I  shall  saj  to  the 
Court/' 

"  Dear  me,  what  does  it  matter  P'* 

**  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  Brev^ ;  and,  waving 
his  arm,  he  ran  into  his  private  room. 

He  was  putting  off  the  case  of  the  Skoptzy 
en  account  of  the  absence  of  a  very  unim- 
portant witness,  his  real  reason  being  that  if 
they  were  tried  by  an  educated  jury  they 
might  possibly  be  acquitted. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  president  this 
case  was  to  be  tried  in  the  coming  session  at 
a  provincial  town,  where  there  would  be  more 
peasants,  and,  therefore,  more  chances  of 
conviction. 

The  movement  in  the  corridor  increased. 
The  people  crowded  most  at  the  doors  of  the 
Civil  Court,  in  which  the  case  that  the 
dignified  man  talked  about  was  being  heard. 

An  interval  in  the  proceeding  occurred, 
and  the  old  woman  came  out  of  the  court, 
whose  property  that  genius  of  an  advocate 
had  foimd  means  of  getting  for  his  client,  a 
person  versed  in  law  who  had  no  right  to  it 
whatever.  The  judges  knew  all  about  the 
case,  and  the  advocate  and  his  client  knew 
it  better  still,  but  the  move  they  had  in- 
vented was  such  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  take  the  old  woman's  property  and  not 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  person  versed  in 
law. 

The  old  woman  was  stout,  weU  dressed, 
and  had  enormous  flowers  on  her  bonnet; 
she  stopped  as  she  came  out  of  the  door,  and 
spreading  out  her  short  fat  arms  and  turn- 
ing to  her  advocate,  she  kept  repeating: 
'<  What  does  it  all  mean?    Just  fancy  I " 

The  advocate  was  looking  at  the  flowers 
in  her  bonnet,  and  evidently  not  listening  to 
her,  but  considering  some  question  or  other. 

Next  to  the  old  woman,  out  of  the  door  of 
the  Civil  Court,  his  broad,  starched  shirt 
front  glistening  from  under  his  low-cut 
waistcoat,  with  a  self-satisfied  look  on  his 
face,  came  the  celebrated  advocate  who  had 
managed  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  old 
woman  lost  all  she  had,  and  the  person 
versed    in    the    law   received    more    than 
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lOOyOOO  roubles.  The  advocate  passed  dose 
to  the  old  woman,  and,  Reeling  aU  eyes 
directed  towards  him,  his  whole  bearing 
«eemed  to  say :  "  No  expressions  of  deference 
are  required." 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

At  last  Matthew  Kikitich  also  arrived,  and 
the  usher,  a  thin  man,  with  a  long  neck  and 
a  kind  of  sideways  walk,  his  nether  lip  pro- 
truding to  one  side,  which  made  him  re- 
semble a  turkey,  came  into  the  jurjrmen's 
room. 

This  usher  was  an  honest  man,  and  had  a 
university  education,  but  oould  not  keep  a 
place  for  any  length  of  time,  as  he  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  drunkenness.  Three  Ihonths 
before,  a  certain  countess,  who  patronised 
his  wife,  had  found  him  this  place,  and  he 
was  very  pleased  to  have  kept  it  so  long. 

"  Well^  sirs,  is  everybody  here  P"  he  asked, 
putting  his  pince-nez  on  his  nose,  and  looking 
round. 

"Everybody,  I  think,"  said  the  jolly 
merchant. 

"  All  right ;  we'll  soon  see."  And,  taking 
a  list  from  his  pocket,  he  began  calling  out 
the  names,  looking  at  the  men,  sometimes 
through  and  sometimes  over  his  piaoe«nez. 

•  <Counciilor  of  State,  J.  M.  NikiforoffP 

"  I  am  he,"  said  the  dignified-looking  man, 
well-versed  in  the  habits  of  the  law  court. 

"Ivan  Semi<5novitch  Ivanofi*,  retired 
colonel  !** 

"  Here  t"  replied  a  thin  man,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  retired  officer. 

"Merchant  of  the  Second  Guild,  Peter 
Baklash^flfl" 

"Here  we  are,  ready  I"  said  the  good- 
huiaoured  merchant,  with  a  broad  smile. 

"  Lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  Prince  Dmitri 
Nekhludoft'I" 

"I  am  he,"  answered  NekhliidoflE". 

The  usher  bowed  to  him,  looking  over  his 
pince-nez,  politely  and  pleasantly,  as  if 
wishing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  others. 

"Captain    Youri    Demitrievitch  -  Dant- 

oh^nko,     merchant ;     Grig6ri    Euphlmitch 

*  Grades  sach  as  this  are  eommon  in  Russia  and 
mean  very  little. 
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Eoulesbdfi,"  &c.,  &c  All  but  two  ir6R% 
present.  ^ 

''Now,  pleaae  to  oome  to  the  court, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  usher,  pointing  to  tba 
door,  with  an  amiable  wave  of  his  haiyi 

All  moved  towards  the  door,  pausing  to 
let  each  other  pass.  Then  they  went  through 
the  corridor  into  the  court. 

The  court  was  a  large,  long  room.  At 
one  end  there  was  a  raised  platform,  wiUi 
three  steps  leading  up  to  it,  on  which  stood 
a  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth  trimmed 
with  a  fringe  of  a  darker  shade.  At  the 
table  were  placed  three  armr^^airs,  with 
high-carved  oak  backs ;  on  the  wall  behind 
them  hung  a  full-length,  brightly-coloured 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  in  uniform  and 
ribbon,  with  one  foot  in  advance,  and 
holding  a  sword.  In  the  right  corner  hung 
a  case,  with  an  image  of  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  beneath  it  stood  a  lectum,  and 
on  the  same  side  the  prosecuting  attorney's 
desk.  On  the  left,  opposite  the  desk,  was  the 
secretary's  table,  and  in  front  of  it,  nearer 
the  public,  an  oak  grating,  with  the  prisoners' 
bench,  as  yet  unoccupied,  behind  it.  Besides 
all  this,  there  were  on  the  right  lude  of  the 
platform  high-backed  ash  wood  chairs  for  the 
jury,  and  on  the  floor  below  tables  for  the 
advocates.  All  this  was  in  the  front  part  of 
the  court,  divided  from  the  back  by  a 
grating. 

The  back  was  all  taken  up  by  seats  in 
tiera  Four  women  were  sitting  on  the  front 
seats,  either  servant  or  factory  girls,  and  two 
working  men,  evidently  overawed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  room,  and  not  venturing  to 
speak  above  a  whisper. 

Soon  after  the  jury  had  oome  in,  the 
usher  walked  in,  with  his  sideward  gait,  and 
stepping  to  the  front,  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  as  if  he  meant  to  frighten  those 
present,  ''The  members  of  the  Court  are 
coming  1"  Everyone  got  up  as  the  mem- 
bers stepped  on  t3  the  platform.  Among 
them  the  president,  with  his  muscles  an4 
fine  whiskers.  Next  eame  the  gloomy 
member  of  the  Court,  who  was  now  mor^ 
gloomy  than  ever,  having  met  his  brothen- 
in-law,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  iust 
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called  in  to  see  his  sister  (the  member's  wife), 
and  that  she  had  told  him  that  there  would 
be  no  dinner  there. 

*'  So  that,  evidently,  we  shall  have  to  call 
in  at  a  cook  shop/'  the  brother-in-knr  added, 
laughing.  . 

"It  is  not  at  all  fnm^/'said  the  gloomy 
member,  and  became  glooihier  stiU. 

Then  at  last  came  the  third  member  of  the 
Court,  the  same  Matthew  If  ikttidi  who  was 
always  late.  He  was  a  Hoarded  man,  with 
large,  ronnd,  kindly  eyes.  He  was  suftoiring 
from  a  catarrh  of'  the  stomach,  and,  aooord'- 
ing  to  his  doctor*ki  Advice,  h^  had  began 
trying  a  new  treatment,  and  this  had  kept 
him  at  honie  longer  than  usoaL  Now,  as  he 
was  ascending  the  platform,  he  bod  a jpensive 
air.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  guesses 
in  answer  to  all  sorts  of  self-put  ques- 
tion by  different  curious  means.  Just  now 
he  had  asked  whether  the  new  treatment 
would  be  beneficial,  and  had  decided  that 
it  would  cure  his  catarrh  if  the  number  of 
steps  from  the  door  to  his  chair  would 
divide  by  three.  He  made  26  steps,  but 
managed  to  get  in  a  27th  just  by  his  chair. 

The  figures  of  the  president  and  the 
members  in  their  uniforms,  with  gold-em- 
broidered collars,  looked  very  imposing. 
They  seemed  to  feel  this  themselves,  and,  as  if 
overpowered  by  their  own  grandeur,  hurriedly 
sat  down  on  the  high-backed  chairs  behind  the 
table  with  the  green  eloth,  on  which  were  a 
triangular  article  with  an  ea^e  at  the  top, 
two  glass  vases — something  like  those  in 
which  sweetmeats  are  kept  in  refreshment 
rooms — ^an  inkstand,  pens,  clean  paper,  and 
good,  newly-cut  pencils  of  different  kinds. 

The  public  prosecutor  came  in  with  the 
judges.  With  his  portfolio  under  one  arm, 
and  swinging  the  other,  he  hurriedly  walked 
to  his  seat  near  the  window,  and  was  in- 
stahtly  absorbed  in  reading  and  looking 
through  the  papers,  not  wasting  a  ^glb 
moment,  in  hope  of  being  ready  when  the 
business  commenced.  He  had  been  public 
prosecutor  but  a  ihort  time,  and  had  only 
proseented  four  times  before  this.  He  was 
very  ambitious,  and  had  firmly  made  up  his 
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mind  to  get  on,  and  therefore  thought  it 
necessary  to  get  a  conviction  whenever  he 
prosecuted.  He  knew  the  chief  facts  of  the 
poisoning  case,  and  had  already  formed  a 
plan  of  action.  He  only  wanted  to  copy  out  a 
few  points  which  he  required. 

The  secretary  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  platform,  and,  having  got  ready  all  the 
papers  he  might  want,  was  looldng  through 
an  article,  iHx>hibited  by  the  consor,  which  he 
had  procured  and  read  the  day  before.  He 
was  anxious  to  have  a  talk  about  this  article 
with  the  bearded  member,  who  oshared  his 
views,  but  wanted  to  l€>ok  through  it  once 
more  first. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  president,  having  looked  through  some 
papers  and  put  a  few  questions  to  the  usher 
and  the  secretary,  gave  the  order  ior  the 
prisoners  to  be  brought  in. 

The  door  behind  the  grating  was  instantly 
opened,  and  two  gendarmes,  with  caps  on 
their  heads,  and  holding  naked  swords  in 
their  hands,  came  in,  followed  by  the  prison- 
ers, a  red-haired,  freckled  man  and  two 
women.  The  man  wore  a  prison  cloak,  which 
was  too  long  and  too  wide  for  him.  He  held 
his  arms  close  to  his  sides,  thus  keeping  the 
sleeves,  which  were  also  too  long,  from  slip- 
ping over  his  hands,  and  stuck  out  hia 
thumbs.  Without  looking  at  the  judges  he 
gazed  steadfastly  at  the  form,  and  passing 
to  the  other  side  of  it,  he  sat  down  caref uUy 
at  the  very  edge,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
the  others.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  president, 
and  began  moving  tiie  muscles  of  his  cheeks, 
as  if  whispering  something.  The  woman 
who  came  next  was  also  dressed  in  a  prison 
cloak,  and  had  a  prison  kerchief  round  her 
head.  She  had  a  sallow  complexion,  no  eye- 
brows or  lashes,  and  very  red  eyes.  This 
woman  appeared  perfectly  calm.  Having 
caught  her  cloak  against  something,  she 
detached  it  caref^y,  without  any  haste,  and 
sat  down. 

The  third  prisoner  was  M^ova. 

As  soon  as  she  appeared,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
men  in  the  court  turned  her  way,  and  remained 
fixed  on  her  white  &oe,  her  sparklingly-bril- 
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liant  black  eyes  and  the  swelling  bosons 
under  the  prison  cloak.  Even  the  gendarme 
whom  she  passed  on  her  way  to  her  seat 
looked  at  her  fixedly  till  she  sat  down,  and 
then,  as  if  feeling  guilty,  hurriedly  turned 
away,  shook  himself,  and  began  staring  at 
the  window  in  front  of  hinu 

The  president  paused  until  the  {yisonera 
had  taken  their  seats,  and  when  Maslova  was 
seated,  turned  to  the  secretary. 

Then  the  usual-procedure  commenced ;  th» 
counting  of  the  jury,  remarks  about  those 
who  had  not  come,  the  fixing  of  the  fines  to 
be  exactedf  rom  them,  t^e  decisions  concerning 
those  who  claimed  exemption,  the  appoint- 
ing of  reserve  jurymen. 

Having  folded  up  some  bits  of  paper  and 
put  them  in  one  o^  the  glass  vases,  the 
president  turned  up  the  gold-embroidered 
cu£b  of  his  uniform  a  Uttle  way,  and  began 
drawing  the  lots,  one  by  one,  and  opening 
them.  Nekhliidoff  was  among  the  jurymei^ 
thus  drawn.  Then,  having  let  down  his 
sleeves,  the  president  requested  the  priest  to 
swear  in  the  jniy. 

The  old  priest,  with  his  pufiFy  red  face,  his* 
brown, gown,  and  his  gold  cross  andlittle^ 
order,  laboriously  moving  his  stiff  legs,  cam& 
up  to  the  lectern  beneath  the  icon. 

The  jurymen  got  up,  and  crowded  towards 
the  lectern. 

"  Come  up,  please,"  said  the  priest,  pulling 
at  the  cross  oii  his  breast  with  his  plump 
hand,  and  waiting  till  all  the  jury  had  drawn 
near.  When  they  had  all  come  up  the  steps 
of  the  platform,  the  priest  passed  his  bald 
grey  head  sideways  through  the  greasy 
opening  of  the  stole,  and,  having  rearranged 
his  thin  hair,  he  again  turned  to  the  jury» 
"  Now,  raise  your  right  arms  in  this  way, 
and  put  your  fingers  together,  thus,"  he  said,, 
with  his  tremulous  old  voice,  lifting  his  fat 
dimpled  hand,  and  putting  the  thumb  and 
two  first  fingers  together,  as  if  taking  a 
pinch  of  something.  "Now,  repeat  after 
me,  *  I  promise  and  swear,  by  the  Almighty 
God,  by  His  holy  gospels,  and  by  the  life- 
giving  cross  of  our  Lord,  that  in  this  work 
which,'"  he  said,  pausing  between  each 
sentence-— *' don't  let  your  arm  down ;  hold 
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it  like  thh"  he  remarkbd  to  a  yotiog  man 
who  had  lowbred  his  arm — **  *  that  in  this 
wotkwhibh    .    .    .    '" 

The  d%nified  man  with  the  whisken,  the 
colonel,  the  merchant^  and  ser^ral  more  held 
their  armi  and  fingers  as  the  priest  i^uired 
it  of  them,  very  high,  very  eacaotly,  na  if 
th^  Hked  dding  it ;  others  did  it  unwillingly 
and  earelessiy.  Some  repeated  the  words 
too  loudly,  and  with  a  defiant  tone> 
as  if  they  meant  to  si^,  '*  In  i^ite  of  all,  I 
will  and  i^all  ispeak.*'  Others  whispered 
very  low,  and  not  fast  enough,  and  then,  as 
if  frightened^  hurried  to  eatch  up  the  priest. 
Some  kept  their  fingera  tightly  together,  as 
if  fearing  to  drop  the  pmdi  of  invisible  some- 
thing they  held ;  others  kept  separating  and 
fblding  theirs.  Everyoh^  save  the  old  priest 
f^it  awkward,  but  he  was  sure  he  was  fi:d- 
filling  a  very  useful  and  important  du^. 

After  the  sweiuring  in,^the  pretident  re* 
<}uested  the  jury  to  choose  a  f  oreman^  and 
the  jury,throhging  to  the  door,  passed  out 
into  the  debc^ing-roOTQ,  where  almost  all  of 
them  at  onoe  began  to  smoke  cigarettes. 
Soineone  proposed  the  dignified  man  as  fore- 
man, and  he  wa^  unanimously  accepted. 
Then  the  jtkrymen  put  out>  and  threw  away 
their  cigarettes^  and  \  returned  to  the  court. 
The  dignified  man  informed  ike  president 
that  he  was  chos^i  foreman,  and  all  sat 
down  again  on  the  high-backed  chairs. 

Evierything  went  smoothly,  quickly,  and 
not  without  a  certahi  solemnity.  And  this 
exaetitckde^  order,  and  solemnity  evidently 
plostsed  those  who  took  part  in  it;  it 
stifengthened  the  impression  that  they  were 
fuifilHng  a  serious  and  valuable  public  duty. 
If ekhliidoff,  too^  felt  this. 

Ais  soon  as  the  jnr3nnen  were  seated,  the 
president  made  a  i^)eedi  on  their  rights, 
oHigations,  and  responsibilities.  While 
speaking,  he  kept  changing  his  |)osition ;  now  ' 
leaning  on  his  right,  now  on  his  left  hand, 
now  against  the  baek,  then  on  the  arms  of 
his  chair,  now  putting  the  papers  straight, 
now  handling  his  pencil  and  paper-knife. 

According  to  his  words,  they  had  the  right 
of  interrogating  the  prisoners  through  the 
president,  to  use  paper  and  pencils,  and  to 
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examine  the  articlM  pot  in  as  evidenoOi 
Their  duty  was  to  judge  no*  falsely,  but 
justly.  Their  cssponsibiltty  meaot  that  if 
the  secrecy  of  their  discussion  was  Ticdated, 
or  communications  were  established  with 
outsiders,  they  would  be  liaUe  to  bo 
punished.  Everyone  listened  wHh  an  ex- 
pression of  respectful  attention.  The  met^ 
chant,  difiusing  a  smeU  of  bran<fy  around 
him,  and  restraining  loud  hicottps,  i^[>pro^ 
ingiy  nodded  his  head  at  every  sentence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the 
presidant  turned  to  the  male  prisoner. 

"  Simeon  Kartinkin,  rise.*' 

Sime<5n  jumped  up,  his  Hps  continuing  to 
move  nervously  and  inaudibfy. 

"Your  name?" 

'<  Simon  Petrov  Kartiiydn,"  he  said, 
rapidly,  with  a  cradrod  nAoe,  having 
evidently  prepared  the  answer. 

"  What  dass  do  you  belong  to  ?" 

"Peasant." 

'•  What  government,  distri<^  wad  pariib  P" 

"  Tiodla  Government^  firapivinakia  district^ 
Eoqpi^ovski  pariah,  ^le  viUage  Borki.*' 

"Your  age?" 

"Thirty-three;  bom  in  the  year  one 
thoosand  eight " 

"Wliat  religion  r 

"  Of  the  Bussian  religion,  orthodox.** 

"Married?' 

"  0^,  no,  sir." 

"  Your  occupation  ?" 

"  I  had  a  place  in  the  Hotel  Mauritania." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  tried  bef  <*re  ?" 

"  I  never  got  tried  before,  because,  os  we 
used  to  live  formerly " 

"  So  you  never  were  tried  before  V* 

"  Grod  forbid,  never." 

"  Have  you  received  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment?" 

"I  have." 

"Sit  down.'' 

"Euph^mia  Ivanovna  Bdtchkova,"  said 
the  president)  turning  to  the  next  prisoner. 

But  Simon  continued  standing  in  front 
ofB^tc^ova. 
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**  Kartinkin,  sit  down  I"  Blartln^^Ti  oon- 
tinued  standing. 

"  Kartinkin,  sit  down  I  "  But  Kartlnkin 
sat  down  only  when  the  usher,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  with  preternaturally  wide- 
open  eyeS;  ran  up,  and  said,  in  a  tragic 
whisper,  "  Sit  down,  sit  down  !*' 

Kartinkin  sat  down  as  hurriedly  as  he  had 
risen,  wrapping  his  cloak  round  him,  and 
again  hegan  silently  moving  his  lips. 

''  Your  name  P  "  asked  the  president,  with 
a  weary  sigh  at  being  obliged  to  repeat  the 
same  questions,  without  looking  at  the 
prisoner,  but  glancing  over  a  paper  that  lay 
before  him.  The  president  was  bo  used  to 
his  task  that,  in  order  to  get  quicker  through 
it  all,  he  did  two  things  at  a  time. 

Bdtchkova  was  4S  years  old,  and  came 
from  the  town  of  Kalomna.  She,  too,  had 
been  in  sendee  at  the  Hotel  Mauritania. 

"  I  have  never  been  tried  before,  and  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  indictment."  She  / 
gave  her  answers  boldly,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
as  if  she  meant  to  add  to  each  answer^ 
"  Yes,  Euph^mia  Bdtchkova,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  indictment,  and  don*t  care  who 
knows  it,'  and  won't  stand  any  nonsense." 

She  did  not  wait  to  be  told,  but  sat  down 
as  soon  as  she  had    replied    to    the    last 


"  Your  name  ?  "  turning  abruptly  to  the 
third  prisoner.  "  You  will  have  to  rise,*'  he 
added,  softly  and  gently,  seeing  that  Maslova 
kept  her  seat. 

Maslova  got  up  and  stood,  with  her  chest 
expanded,  looking  at  the  president  with  that 
peculiar  expression  of  readiness  in  her 
smiling  black  eyes. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Lubev,''  she  said. 

Nekhludc^  had  put  on  his  pince-nez, 
looking  at  the  prisoners  while  they  were 
being  questioned. 

"No,  it  is  impossible,"  he  thought,  nofe 
taking  his  eyes  ofif  the  prisoner.  "  Lubdv ! 
How  can  it  be  P"  he  thought  to  himself,  after 
hearing  her  answer.  The  president  was 
going  to  continue  his  questions,  but  the 
member  with  the  spectacles  interrupted  him, 
^grily  whispering  something.     The  presi-^ 
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dent  nodded,  and  turned  again  to  the 
prisoner. 

"  How  is  this/'  he  sakd,  *'  70a  are  not  put 
down  here  as  Lubdv  P'' 

The  prisoner  remained  silent. 

"  I  want  your  real  name." 

''What  is  yonr  baptismal  Bame?"  asked 
the  angry  member. 

"Formerly  I  used  to  be  called  Katerina." 

'*  No,  it  cannot  be,"  said  STekhludoff  to 
himself;  and  yet  he  was  now  certain  that 
this  was  she,  that  same  girl,  half  ward,  half 
servant  to  his  aunts;  that  Katusha,  with 
whom  he  had  once  been  in  love,  really  in 
love,  and  whom  he  had  seduced  in  a  moment 
of  delirious  passion,  and  then  abandoned, 
and  never  again  brought  to  mind,  for 
the  memory  would  have  been  too  painful, 
would  have  convicted  him  too  clearly, 
proving  that  he  who  was  so  proud  of  his 
integrity  had  treated  this  woman  in  a 
revolting,  scandalous  way. 

Yes,  this  was  she.  He  now  clearly  saw 
in  her  face  that  strange,  indescribable  indivi- 
duality  which  distinguishes  every  face  from 
all  others ;  something  peculiar,  all  its  own^ 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  In  spite  of 
the  unhealthy  pallor  and  the  fulness  of  the 
lace,  it  was  there,  this  sweet  peculiar  indi- 
viduality ;  on  those  lips,  in  the  slight  squint 
of  her  eyes,  in  the  voice,  particularly  in  the 
naive  smile,  and  in  the  expression  of  readi- 
ness on  the  face  and  figure. 

"  You  should  have  said  so,"  remarked  the 
president,  again  in  a  gentle  tone.  ''Your 
patronymic?** 

''  I  am  illegitimate." 

"  Well,  were  you  not  called  by  your  god- 
father's name  P  " 

"  Yes,  Mikhaek>vna." 

**  And  what  is  it  she  can  be  ginlty  of  ?  " 
continued  Nekhludoff,  in  his  mind,  unable  to 
breathe  freely. 

"Your  family  name — ^your  surname,  I 
mean  ?  "  the  president  went  on, 

"  They  used  to  call  me  by  my  mother's  sur- 
name, Mdslova.'' 

•'  What  class  ?  " 

"  Meschanka."  •  ^^___ 

*  The  lowest  town  class  or  grade. 
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''Beligioii — or^odoxP**  » 

"Orthodox." 

*'Oo(mpaiioa.  What  wm  yoor  oooap»- 
tion?" 

Maslova  reaakiecl  nkat. 

"  Whskt  wad  your  •m^oymonl  ?  * 

^  You  know  yoQiMtf/  she  said;  and  smiled. 
Then,  oastmg  a  hurried  look  round  the  room, 
again  turned  her  eyes  on  the  president. 

There  was  s<»ttething  so  unusual  in  the 
ex|Mreib8ion  of  her  face,  sq  terrible  and 
piteous  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  she  had 
uttered,  m  this  smile,  and  in  the  fnrtive 
glanoe  she  had  cast  round  the  room,  that  the 
president  was  abadied,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  silenoe  reigned  in  the  oourt.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  some  one  among  ^e 
public,  laughing,  then  somebody  said  "  Ssh," 
and  the  president  lo^ed  up  and  ocmtinaed : 

"^  Have  you  ever  been  tried  before  ?  '• 

'*  Never,"  aowwered  SCaslova,  softly,  and 
sighed. 

^Have  you  reodved  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment ?*' 

"  I  have,"  she  answered. 

"Sit  down." 

'Hie  prisoner  leant  back  to  pick  up  ker  skirt 
in  the  way  a  fine  lady  picks  up  her  train,  and 
sat  down,  folding  her  small  white  hands  in 
the  sleeves  of  her  cloak,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
president.    Her  face  was  calm  again. 

The  witnesses  were  called,  and  some  sent 
away ;  the  doctor  who  was  to  act  as  expect 
was  chosen  and  called  into  the  court. 

Then  the  secretary  got  up  and  began 
reading  the  indictment.  He  read  distinctly, 
though  he  pronounced  the  1  and  r  alike,  with 
a  loud  voice,  but  so  quickly  that  the  words 
ran  into  one  another  and  formed  one  unin- 
terrupted, dreary  drone. 

The  judges  bent  now  cm  one,  now  on  the 
other  arm  of  their  chairs,  then  on  the  table, 
then  back  again,  shut  and  opened  their  eyes, 
and  whispered  to  each  oth^.  One  of  the 
gendarmes  several  times  repressed  a  yawn. 

The  prisoner  Kartinkin  never  stopped 
moving  his  cheeks.  Botchkova  sat  quite 
still  and  straight,  only  now  and  then 
scratching  her  head  under  the  kerchief. 

Maslova  sat  immovable,   gazing   at  the 
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reader ;  ojoly  now  aud  then  she  gave  a  slight 
start,  as  if  wishing  to  reply,  blushed,  sighed 
heavily,  and  changed  the  position  of  her 
hande^  lool^^d  rcHUjid,  and  s^ain  fixed  her 
ey«8  on  the  reader. 

Nekhludoff  sat  in  the  front  row  on  his 
high-baoked  chair,  without  removing  his 
pince-nez,  and  looked  at  Maslova,  wbili  a 
complicated  and  fierce  struggle  was  going  on 
in  his  soul. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  indictment  ran  as  follows : — 

On  the  17th  of  January,  18 — ,  in  the 
lodging-house  Mauritania,  occurred  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Second  Guikl  merchant, 
Therapdnt  Emilianovich  Smelkdfi^  of 
Kourgan. 

The  local  police  doctor  of  the  fourth 
district  certified  that  death  was  due  to 
rupture  of  the  heart,  owing  to  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  liquids.  The  body  of  the 
said  SmelkofT  was  interred.  Att&r  several 
days  had  elapsed,  the  merchant  Tim6khin,  a 
feUow-townaman  and  companion  of  the  said 
Smelkdff,  returned  from  St.  Petersburg,  and 
hearing  the  circumstances  that  accompanied 
the  death  of  the  latter,  notified  his  suspicions 
that  the  deatdi  was  caused  by  poison,  given 
with  intent  to  rob  the  said  Smelkdff  of  his 
money.  This  suspicion  was  corroborated  on 
inquiry,  idiich  prored — 

1.  That  shortly  before  his  death  the  said 
Smelkdff  had  received  the  sum  of  3,800 
roubles  from  the  bank.  When  an  inventory 
ol  the  property  of  the  deceased  was  made, 
only  312  roubles  and  16  copecs  were  found. 
'  2.  The  whole  day  and  night  preceding  his 
death  the  said  Smelkdfif  spent  with  the  prosti- 
tute Lubka  (alias  £!atorlna  Maslova)  at  her 
home  and  in  the  lodging-house  Mauritania, 
which  shs  also  visited  at  the  said  Smelk6fi's 
request,  during  his  absence,  to  get  some 
money,  which  she  took  out  of  his  portmanteau 
in  the  presence  of  the  servants  of  the 
lodging-house  Mauritania,  Euph^mia  Bdtch- 
kova  and  Bimedn  KarUnkin,  with  a  key 
given  her  by  the  said  SmelkiSff.  In  the 
portm^nt^u  opeioed  by  the  said  M&slova, 
the  siaod  Bdtchkova  ^nd  Kartinkia  saw 
packets  of  lOO-rouble  banknotes. 
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S.  On  the  said  Smelkdffs  return  to  the 
lodging-house  Mauritania,  together  with 
the  prostitute  Lubka,  the  latter,  in  aocor- 
danoe  with  the  attendant  Kartinkin's  advice, 
gave  the  said  Smelk^ff  some  white  powder 
given  to  her  hy  the  said  KartinMn,  dissolved 
in  brandy. 

4.  The  next  morning  the  said^  prostitute 
Lubka  (alias  Katerina  Maslova)  sold  to  her 
mistress,  the  witness  Eitieva,  a  brothel- 
keeper,  a  diamond  ring  given  to  her,  as  she 
■alleged,  by  the  said  Smelkdfif. 

5.  The  housemaid  of  the  lodging-house 
Mauritinia,  Euph^mia  Bdtchkova,  placed 
to  her  account  in  the  local  Commercial  Bank 
1,800  roubles.  The  post-mortem  examination 
dE  the  body  of  the  said  Smelkdff  and  the 
chemical  analysis  of  his  intestines  proved 
beyond  doubt  the  presence  of  poison  in  the 
organism,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  said  SmelkdfiTs  death  was  caused  by 
poisoning. 

When  cross-examined,  the  accused,  Mislova, 
Botchkova,  and  E^rtinkin,  pleaded  not 
^ilty,  deposing— Maslova,  that  she  had 
really  been  sent  by  Smelkdff  from  the 
brotHel,  where  she  '*  works,**  as  she  expresses 
it,  to  the  lodging-house  Mauritania  to 
^et  the  merchant  some  money,  and  that, 
having  unlocked  the  portmanteau  with  a  key 
given  her  by  the  merchant,  she  took  out  40 
roubles,  as  she  was  told  to  do,  and  that  she 
had  taken  nothing  more;  that  Bdtchkova 
And  Kartinkin,  in  whose  presence  she  un- 
locked and  locked  the  portmanteau,  could 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

She  gave  this  further  evidence  when  she 
'Oame  to  the  lodging-house  for  the  second 
•time:  that  she  did  give  Smelkdff,  at  the 
iinstigation  of  Simeon  Kartinkin,  some  kind 
of  powder,  which  she  thought  was  a  narcotic, 
in  a  glass  of  brandy,  hoping  he  would  fall 
^eep  and  that  she  would  be  able  to  get 
«way  from  him;  and  that  Smelkdff^  having 
beaten  her,  himself  gave  her  the  ring  when 
she  cried  and  threatened  to  go  away. 

The  accused  Euph^mia  Bdtchkova  stated 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  the  missing 
money,  that  she  had  not  even  gone  into 
Smelk^fiTs  room,  but  that  Ltibka  had  been 
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busy  there  all  by  heiself ;  that  if  anything 
had  been  stolen,  it  must  have  been  done  by 
Lnbka  when  she  came  with  the  merchant's 
key  to  get  his  money. 

At  this  point  Masfova  gave  a  start,  opened- 
her  mouth,  and  looked  at  B6tchkoya.  When 
the  receipt  for  1,800  roubles  from  the  bank  waa 
shown  to  Botchkova,  continued  the  secretary, 
and  she  was  asked  where  she  had  obtained  th» 
money,  she  said  that  it  was  her  own  earnings 
fer  12  years  and  those  of  8ime6n,  whom  she 
was  going  to  marry.  The  accused  Sime<5n 
KartinkiB,  when  first  examined,  confessed 
that  he  and  Bdtchkova,  at  the  instigation  of 
Maslova,  who  had  come  with  the  key  from 
the  brothel,  had  stolen  the  money  and 
divided  it  equallg^  among  themselves  and 
Masdova.  Here  Maslova  again  started,. 
haH-rose  from  her  seat,  and,  blushing  scarlet,, 
began  to  say  something,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  usher.  ''  At  last,"  the  secretary  con- 
tinued, reading,  ''Kartinkin  confessed  bIbo 
that  he  had  supplied  the  powders  in  order  to 
get  Smelkdff  to  sleep.  When  examined  the 
second  time  he  denied  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  stealing  of  the  money  or 
giving  Maslova  the  powders,  accusing  her  ol 
having  done  it  alone.^ 

Concerning  the  money  {^ced  in  the  bank 
by  Bdtchkova,  he  said  the  same  as  she,  that- 
is,  that  the  money  was  given  to  them  both  by 
the  lodg«:B  in  tips  during  12  yeans*  service. 

The  indictment  concluded  as  follows : — 

In  consequence  of  the  above-going,  the 
peasant  of  tiie  village  Bdrki,  Simeon  Kartln* 
•kin,  33  years  of  age,  the  meschanka,. 
Euph^mia  B6tohkova,  43  years  of  age,  and 
the  meschanka  Katerina  Maslova,  27  years- 
of  age,  are  accused  of  having  on  the  17th  day 
of  January,  188-—,  jointly  stolen  from  the- 
said  merchant,  Smelkdff,  mcmey  and  a  ring,, 
to  the  value  of  2,500  roubles,  and  oi  having 
given  the  said  merchant,  8melk6ff,  poison  to 
drink,  with  intent  of  depsiving  him  of  life^ 
and  thereby  causing  his  death.  This  crime 
is  provided  for  in  clause  1,455  of  the  Penal 
Code,  §§.  4  and  6. 
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CHAPIER  XL 

When  the  reading  of  the  indictment  was 
over,  the  preudent,  after  having  consulted 
the  members,  turned  to  Kartinkin,  with  an 
exj^ession  that  plainly  said :  Now  we  ehoM 
find  out  the  whole  truth  down  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

''Peasant  Simeon  Kartinkin,''  ho  said, 
stooping  to  the  left. 

Simedn  Eartinkin  got  u-p,  stretched  his 
arms  down  his  sides,  and  leaning  forward 
with  his  whole  body,  continued  moving  his 
cheeks  inaudibly. 

''  You  are  aocused  of  having  on  f^e  17th 
January,  1^ — ,  together  with  Euph^mia 
B6tchkova  and  Eateiina  Maslova,  stolen 
mon^  from  a  portmanteau  belonging  to  the 
linerchant  Smelk6ff,andtli^  having  procured 
some  arsenic,  persuaded  Katerlna  Maslova 
"to  give  it  to  t^e  merchant  Smelkdff  in  a 
glass  of  brandy,  "which  teas  the  cause  of 
SmeflrtJflf's  death.  Do  you  plead  guilty?" 
taid  the  Resident,  stooping  to  the  right. 

''Not  nohow,  bdca\»e  our  business  is  to 
attend  on  <*e  lodgers,  and " 

"  You  may  sajr  ail  t^t  later  on.  Do  you 
plead  gtiihyP" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir.    I  only " 

"  You'll  tell  ufi  that  afterwards.  Do  you 
plead  guilty  ?"  quietly  and  firmly  asked  the 
prendent* 

"  Oan't  do  sudi  a  thing,  because  that " 

The  usher  again  rushed  up  to  Simeon 
Kartinkin,  and  stopped  him  in  a  tragic 
whisjfe*.  /^ 

The  president  moved  the  hand  with  Which 
he  held  the  paper  and  plabed  the  elboW  in  a 
different  position  with  an  air  that  said: 
"  This  k  finished,"  and  ttirned  to  E^f^h^iliia 

!336tchkova. 

''Euph^mia  Bdtohkova,  you  are  accused 
of  having,  on  the  17th  of  January,  188 — ,  in 
the  lodging-house  Mauritania,  together  with 
Simeon  Kartinkin  and  Katerlna  Maslova, 
stolen  some  money  and  a  ring  out  of  the 
merchant  ^  Bmelkoff 's  portmanteau,  and 
having  shared  the  money  among  yourselves, 
given  poison  to  tiie  merchant  Smelkoff, 
thereby  causing  his  death.  Do  you  plead 
guilty  P** 
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**  I  am  not  guilty  <^  wiytliiii^/  Mdly  aad 
firmly  replied  the  priBoner.  "  I  ttbrttt  #ttit 
near  tbe  roota,  but  wlxen  tliM  1>a|^i$b^  w^t 
in  ^e  did  thd  whole  basin^Gft." 

•'  You  Will  say  all  thfe  afterwardfe,**  tte 
president  again  said,  quietly  and  fhrmfy. 
"  So  you  do  not  plead  guilty  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  take  the  money  nor  give  the 
drink,  nor  go  into  the  room.  Had  I  gone 
in  I  should  have  kicked  her  out.^' 

"  So  you  do  not  plead  guilty  ?  " 

"Never." 

«  Very  wdl.»* 

**  Katerina  MMov^**  tile  pfesidoit  began, 
turning  to  the  third  pridooer,  ''you  are 
aoensed  c^  havinlg  come  from  the  brothel 
with  tiie  key  ef  Idie  merchant  Smelk6flrs 
portmanteau,  money,  and  a  ring."  He  said 
all  this  like  a  lesson  learnt  by  heart,  leaaing 
towards  the  member  on  his  left,  who  Was 
whispering  into  his  ear  that  a  bottle 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  material  evidence 
was  missing.  "  Of  having  stolen  out  of  the 
portmanteau  money  and  a  ring/'  he  repeated, 
'*and  shared  it.  Thmi,  returning  to  the 
lodging-house  Mauritania  with  Bmelkdff^  of 
giving  him  poison  in  his  diink,  and  thereby 
causing  his  death.    Do  you  plead  guilty  ?  " 

^'I  am  not  guilty  of  amything,"  she  began 
rapMlly.  "As  I  said  before  I  say  agaiB,  I  did 
not  take  it— I  did  n6t  take  it ;  I  did  not  take 
anything,  and  the  ring  he  gat«  me  himself." 

"  You  do  not  i^ead  guilty  of  having  9toleh 
2,500  roubles  ?  "  asked  the  preodent. 

"Tve  said  I  took  nothing  but  the  40 
roubles." 

"  Well,  and  do  you  plead  gttilty  of  having 
given  the  merchant  Smelk6fr^  powder  in  his 
drink?" 

^'  Yes,  that  I  did'.  Only  I  believed  what 
they  told  me,  that  they  were  sleeping 
powders,  and  that  n6  harm  could  come  of 
them.  I  never  thought,  and  never  wished. 
.  .  .  Gk)d  is  my  witness ;  I  say,  I  never 
meant  this,*'  she  said. 

**  So  you  do  not  plead  guilty  of  having 
stolen  the  money  and  the  ring  from  the 
merchant  Smelkoir,  but  confess  that  you  gave 
him  the  powder  ?"  said  the  presidex^. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  do  confess  this,  but  I  thought 
they  were  sleepkig  powders.    I  only  gave 
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them  to  make  him  sleep;  I  neyer  meant  and 
never  thought  of  worse." 

"  Very  well/*  said  the  president,  evidently 
satisfied  with  the  results  gained.  '*  Now  tell 
us  how  it  all  happened/*  and  he  leant  back  in 
his  ohair  and  put  his  folded  hands  on  the 
table.  ''Tell  us  all  about  it.  A  free  and 
full  confession  will  be  to  your  advantage." 

M^ova  continued  to  look  at  the  president 
in  silence,  and  blushing. 

'*  Teilus  hew  it  happened?  " 

''How  it  happened!'*  Maslova  suddenly 
began,  speaking  quickly.  ''I  came  to  the 
lodging-house,  and  was  shown  into  the  room. 
He  was  there,  already  very  drunk.**  She  pro- 
n  ounced  the  word  he  with  a  look  of  horror  in 
her  wide  open  eyes.  "  I  wished  to  go  away» 
but  he  would  not  let  me."  She  stopped,  as 
if  having  lost  the  thread,  or  remembered 
something  else. 

"WeU,  and  then? " 

*'  Well,  what  then  P  I  remained  a  bit,  and 
went  home  again." 

At  this  moment  the  public  prosecutor 
raised  himself  a  little,  leaning  on  one  elbow 
in  an  awkward  manner. 

"  You  would  like  to  put  a  question  ?  **  said 
the  president,  and  having  received  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  he  made  a  gesture  inviting 
the  public  prosecutor  to  speak. 

**  I  want  to  ask,  was  the  prisoner  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  Simedn  Kartinkin?** 
said  the  public  prosecutor,  without  looking 
at  M^lova,  and,  having  put  the  question,  he 
compressed  his  lips  and  frowned. 

The  president  repeated  the  question. 
Maslova  stared  at  the  public  prosecutor^ 
with  a  frightened  look. 

"WithSimedn?    Yes,"  she  said. 

^  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  prisoner's 
acquaintance  with  Kartinkin  consisted  in. 
Did  they  meet  often?  " 

''Consisted  int  .  •  He  invited  me  for 
the  lodgers;  it  was  not  an  acquaintance  at 
all,"  answered  Maslova,  anxiously  moving 
her  eyes  from  the  president  to  the  public 
prosecutor  and  back  to  the  president. 

"I  should  like  to  know  why  Kartfnkin 
invited  only  Maslova,  and  none  of  the  other 
girlsy  for  the  lodgers?"  said  the  pnUio 
prosecutor,  with  half-dosed  eyes  uid  » 
«nmdog,  Mephistophelian  saule. 
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"I  don't  know.  How  should  I  know?" 
Bald  Maslova,  casting  a  frightened  look 
rounds  and  fixing  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on 
Nekhliidoff.     ''  He  asked  whom  he  liked.** 

"Is  it  possible  that  she  has  recognised 
mef'*  thought  Nekhludoff,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  face.  But  M&slova  turned 
away  without  distinguishing  him  from  the 
others,  and  again  fixed  her  eyes  anxiously  on 
the  public  prosecutor. 

**  So  the  prisoner  denies  having  had  any 
intimate  relations  with  Kartinkin  ?  Very 
well|  I  have  no  more  questions  to  ask." 

And  the  public  prosecutor  took  his  elbow 
off  the  desk,  and  began  writing  something. 
He  was  not  really  noting  aujrthing  down, 
but  only  going  over  the  letters  of  his  notes 
with  a  pen,  having  seen  the  procureur  and 
leading  advocates,  after  putting  a  clever  ques- 
tion, make  a  note,  with  which,  later  on,  to 
annihilate  their  adversaries. 

The  president  did  not  continue  at  once, 
because  he  was  consulting  the  member  with 
the  spectacles,  whether  he  was  agreed  that 
the  questions  (which  had  all  been  prepared 
beforehand  and  written  out)  should  be  put. 

"  Well !  What  happened  next  ?  "  he  then 
went  on.  ^ 

"I  came  home,"  looking  a  little  more 
boldly  only  at  the  president,  **  and  went  to 
bed.  Hardly  had  I  fallen  asleep  when  one 
of  our  girls,  Bertha,  woke  me.  *  Go,  your 
merchant  has  come  again  I' .  He,"  she  again 
uttered  the  word  he  with  evident  horror, 
"  he  kept  treating  our  girls,  and  then  wanted 
to  send  for  more  wine,  but  his  money  was 
a.11  gone,  and  he  sent  me  to  his  lodgings  and 
told  me  where  the  money  was,  and  how  much 
to  take.    So  I  went.** 

The  president  was  whispering  to  the  mem- 
ber on  his  left,  but,  in  order  to  appear  as  if 
he  had  heard,  he  repeated  her  last  words. 

"  So  you  went.    Well,  what  next  ?  *' 

"I  went,  and  did  all  he  told  me;  went 
into  his  room.  I  did  not  go  alone,  but  called 
Simeon  Kartinkin  and  her,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  Bdtchkova. 

"  That's  a  lie;  I  never  went  ia,"  Bdtchkova 
b^an,  but  was  stopped. 

"  In  their  presence  I  took  out  four*  notes,'* 
isontinued  Maslova  frowning,  without  look- 
ing at  Bdtchkova. 
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"  TeB,  bot  did  the  prisoner  noticey"  again 
Mked  the  prosecutor,  ^'how  much  money 
there  was  when  she  was  getting  out  the  4b 
roubles?" 

Matlova  shuddered  when  the  prosecutor 
addressed  her ;  she  did  not  know  why  it  wis, 
but  she  felt  that  he  wished  her  evil. 

''  I  did  not  count  it,  but  only  saw  some 
lOO-rouble  notes." 

"Ah!  The  prisoner  saw  lOO-rouble 
notes.    That's  all  ?•• 

*'  Well,  so  you  brought  back  the  money," 
continued  Uie  president,  looking  at  the 
clock. 

"I  did." 

"Well,  and  then?" 

"  Then  he  took  me  back  with  him,"  said 
Maslo?a. 

"  Well,  and  bow  did  you  give  him  the 
powder.     In  his  drink  ?  " 

"  How  did  I  give  it  P  I  put  them  in  and 
gave  it  him." 

"  Why  did  you  give  it  him  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  sighed  deeply  and 
heavily. 

"  He  would  not  let  me  go,*^  she  said,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "  and  I  was  quite  tired 
out,  and  so  I  went  out  into  the  passage 
and  said  to  Sime6n,  'If  he  would  only 
let  me  go,  I  am  so  tired.'  And  he  said, 
*  We  are  also  sick  of  him ;  we  were  thinking 
of  giving  him  a  sleeping  draught,  he  will  fall 
asleep,  and  then  you  can  no*  So  I  said 
all  right.  I  thought  they  were  harmless,  and 
he  gave  me  the  packet.  I  went  in.  He  was 
lying  behind  the  partition,  and  at  once 
called  for  brandy.  I  took  a  bottle  of  *  fine 
champagne '  from  the  table,  poured  out  two 
glasses,  one  for  him  and  one  for  myself,  and 
put  the  powders  into  his  glHss,  and  gave  it 
him.  H>id  I  known,  how  could  I  have  given 
them  to  him  P  " 

"  Well,  and  bow  did  the  ring  come  into 
your  poseession?"  asked  the  president. 
•*  When  did  he  give  it  you  ?  " 

"That  was  when  we  o^me  back  to  his 
lodgings.  I  wanted  to  go  away,  and  he  gave 
me  a  knock  on  the  head  and  broke  my  comib. 
I  got  angry  and  said  I'd  go  away,  and  he 
took  the  ring  off  his  finger  and  gave  it  to 
me  so  U»at  I  should  not  go,"  she  said. 
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Then  the  pubHc  proseeutor  again  oUghtiy 
raised  himself,  and,  putting  on  an  air  of  sim- 
plidty,  asked  for  the  permission  to  ask  a  lew 
more  questions;  and,  having  received  it, 
bending  his  head  over  kis  embroidered  collar, 
he  said :  **  I  should  like  to  know  how  long 
the  prisoner  remained  in  the  merohant  Smel- 
k^rs  room.'* 

Maslova  again  seemed  frightenedi  a^d  she 
again  looked  anxiously  from  the  publio 
prosecutor  to  the  president,  and  said 
hurriedly : 

•*  I  do  not  remember  how  long.** 

'*  Yes,  but  does  the  prisoner  remember  if 
she  went  anywhere  else  in  the  lodging-house 
after  she  left  Smelkoff ?** 

Maslova  considered  for  a  moment.  ^  X^i 
I  did  go  into  an  empty  room  next  to  his.'' 

"  Yes,  and  why  did  you  go  in  ?'  asked  the 
public  prosecutor,  forgetting  himself,  and 
addressing  her  directly. 

**  I  went  in  to  regt  a  bit,  and  to  wait  for 
^x  isvdstohik." 

^*  And  was  JCar^ipkin  ia  the  rpom  with  the 
prisoner,  or  not  ?" 

"  lie  came  in." 

"  Why  did  he  come  in  P*' 

*' There  was  some  of  the  merchant's 
brandy  left,  and  we  finished  it  together.*' 

"Oh,  finished  it  togetber.  Very  weUI 
And  did  the  prisoner  talk  to  Kartinkin,  and, 
if  so,  what  about  ?** 

Maslova  suddenly  frowned,  blushed  very 
red,  and  said,  hurriedly,  *'  What  about  ?  I 
did  not  talk  about  anything,  and  that's  all  I 
know.  Do  what  you  like  with  me ;  I  am  not 
guilty,  and  that's  all." 

"  1  have  nothing  more  to  ask,"  said  the 
prosecutor,  and,  drawing  up  his  shoulders  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  began  writing  down, 
as  the  prisoner's  own  evidence,  into  the  notes 
for  his  ^)eech,  that  she  had  been  in  the 
empty  room  with  Kartinkin. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  "^ 

*^  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  ?'* 

*'  I  have  told  everything,"  she;  said,  with 
a  sigh,  and  sat  down. 

Then  the  president  noted  something  down, 
and,  having  lii^tened  to  something  that  the 
member  on  his  left  whispered  to  him,  he 
announced  a  10  minutes*  interval,  rose  hur« 
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•riedly , and lef tthe  court.  The  oommunioation 
fae  hadrec^ved  from  the  tall  bearded  member 
with  the  kindly  eyes  was  that  the  membw, 
iuiving  felt  a  slight  stomach  derangement, 
wished  to  do  a  little  massage  and  to  take 
some  drops.  And  this  was  why  an  interval 
was  made. 

iWhen  the  judges  had  risen,  the  advocates, 
the  jury,  and  the  witnesses  also  roise,  with 
the  pleasant  feeling  that  part  of  the  business 
was  finished,  and  began  moving  in  different 
•directions. 

JSTekhMdoff  went  into  the  jury's  room, 
and  sat  down  by  the  window. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

"  Yes,  this  was  Katusha." 

The  relations  between  Nekhludoff  and 
'Katiisha  had  been  the  following  : — 

Nekhltidoff  first  saw  Xatiisha  when  he  was 
a  student  in  his  third  year  at  the  University, 
and  was  preparing  an  essay  on  land  tenure 
during  the  summer  vacation,  which  he  passed 
with  his  aunts.  Up  to  then  he  had  always 
lived  in  suouner  with  his  mother  and  sister 
on  his  mother's  large  estate  near  Moscow. 
But  that  year  his  sister  had  married,  and  his 
mother  bad  gone  abroad  to  a  watering-place, 
and  he,  having  his  essay  to  write,  resolved  to 
ispend  the  summer  with  his  aunts.  It  was 
very  quiet  in  their  secluded  estate  and  there 
was  nothing  to  distract  his  mind,  and  his 
«[.unts  lovedtheir  nephew  and  heir  very  tenderly 
and  he,  too,  was  fond  of  them  and  of  their 
simple,  old-fashioned  life. 

During  that  summer  on  his  aunts'  estate, 
Nekhliidoff  passed  through  that  blissful  state 
o£  his  existence  when  a  young  man  for  the  first 
time  Iiimself ,  without  guidance  from  anyone 
outside,  realises  all  the  beauty  and  significance 
of  life,  and  the  importance  of  the  task  allotted 
in  it  to  man,  and  grasps  the  possibility  of 
unlimited  advance  towards  perfection  for 
one's  self  and  for  all  the  world,  and  gives 
Iiimself  to  this  task,  not  only  hopefully,  but 
with  full  conviction  of  attaining  to  the  full 
perfection  ho  imagines.  In  that  year,  while 
still  at  the  University,  he  had  read  Spencer's 
"Social  Statics,"  and  Spencer's  views  on 
land-holdin;;  usiKiially  impressed  him,  as  he 
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himself  was  heir  to  large  estates.  His  father 
had  not  been  r^h,  bat  his  mother  had 
received  10,030  acres  of  land  for  her  dowry. 
At  that  time  he  fully  realised  all  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  private  property  in  land,  and 
being  one  of  those  to  whom  a  sacrifice  to 
the  demands  of  conscience  gives  the  highest 
spiritual  enjoyment,  he  decided  not  to  retain 
property  rights,  but  at  once  decided  to  give 
up  the  land  he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
to  the  peasant  labourers.  It  was  on  this 
land  question  he  wrote  his  essay. 

He  arranged  his  life  on  his  aunts*  estate  in 
the  following  manner.  He  got  up  very 
early,  sometimes  at  three  o'clock,  and  before 
sunrise  he  went  through  the  morning  mists 
to  bathe  in  the  river,  under  the  hill.  He 
returned  while  the  dew  still  lay  on  the  grass 
and  the  flowers.  Sometimes,  having  finished 
his  coffee,  he  sat  down  with  his  books  of 
reference  and  his  papers  to  write  his  essay, 
but  very  often,  instead  of  reading  or  writing, 
he  left  home  again,  and  wandered  through 
the  fields  and  the  woods.  Before  dinner  he 
lay  down  and  slept  somewhere  in  the  garden. 
At  dinner  he  amused  and  entertained  his 
auuts  with  his  bright  spirits,  then  he  rode  on 
horseback  or  went  for  a  row  on  the  river, 
and  in  the  evening  he  again  worked  at  his 
essay,  or  sat  reading  or  playing  patience  with 
his  aunts. 

His  joy  in  life  was  so  great  that  it  agitated 
him,  and  kept  him  awake  many  a  night, 
especially  when  it  was  moonlight,  so  that 
instead  of  sleeping  he  wandered  about  in  the 
garden  till  dawn,  alone  with  his  dreams  and 
fancies. 

And  so  he  Uved  through  the  first  month 
of  his  stay  with  his  aunts,  peacefully  and 
happily,  talpng  no  notice  of  their  half-ward, 
half-servant,  the  black-eyed,  quick-footed 
Katusha.  Then,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Nekhliidoff,  brought  up  under  his  mother's 
wing,  was  still  quite  pure.  If  a  woman  figured 
in  his  dreams  at  all  it  was  only  as  a  wife. 
All  the  other  women,  who,  according  to  his 
ideas,  he  could  not  marry  were  not  women 
for  him,  but  human  beings. 

But  on  Ascension  Day  that  summer,  a 
neighbour  of  his  aunts'*  and  her  family,  con- 
sisting of  two  young  daughters,  a  schoolboy, 
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and  a  yoang  artifit  of  peasant  origin  who 
waft  staying  with  them,  came  to  spend  the 
day.  After  tea  they  all  went  to  play  in  the 
meadow  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the 
grass  had  already  been  mown.  They  played 
at  the  game  of  gorilki,  and  Katiisha  joined 
them.  Kunning  about  and  changing  part- 
ners several  times,  Kekhliidoff  caught 
Katiisha,  and  she  became  his  partner.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  liked  Katusha*s  looks, 
but  the  possibihty  of  any  nearer  relations 
with  her  had  never  entered  his  mind. 

"  Impossible  to  catch  those  two/  said  the 
iSderry  young  artist,  whose  turn  it  was  to 
catch,  and  who  could  run  very  fast  with  his 
short  muscular  legs.  ^'You  .  •  •  and 
not  catch  us  P ''  said  Katusha. 

"  One,  two,  three,"  and  the  artist  clapped 
his  hands.  Katusha,  hardly  restraining  her 
laughter,  changed  places  with  Nekhludoff, 
behind  the  artist's  back,  and  pressing  his 
large  hand  with  her  little  rough  one,  and 
rustling  with  her  starched  petticoat,  ran  to 
the  left.  Nekhludoflf  ran  fast  to  the  right, 
trying  to  escape  from  the  artist,  but  when 
h^  looked  round  he  saw  the  artist  running 
after  Katiisha,  who  kept  well  ahead,  her  firm 
young  legs  moving  rapidly.  There  was  a 
lilac  bush  in  front  of  them,  and  Katusha 
made  a  sign  with  her  head  to  Nekhludofif  to 
join  her  behind  it,  for  if  they  once  clasped 
hands  again  they  were  safe  from  their 
pursuer;  that  is  a  rule  of  the  game.  He 
understood  the  sign,  and  ran  behind  the 
bush,  but  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
small  ditch  overgrown  with  nettles  there. 
fie  stumbled  and  fell  into  the  nettles,  already 
wet  with  dew,  stinging  his  hands,  but  he 
rose  immediately,  laughing  at  his  mishap. 

Katiisha,  with  her  eyes  black  as  sloes,  her 
face  radiant  with  joy,  was  flying  towards 
faim,  and  they  caught  hold  of  each  other*s 
hands. 

"  Got  stung,  I  danesay  ?"  she  said,  airang- 
ing  her  hair  with  her  free  hand,  breathing 
fast  and  looking  straight  up  at  him  with  a 
glad,  pleasant  smile. 

'•I  did  not  know  there  was  a  ditch  here," 
he  answered,  smiling  also,  and  keeping  her 
hand  in  his.  She  drew  nearer  to  him,  and 
he  himself,  not  knowiag  how  it  happenedi 
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^btboped  towairdB  her.  She  did  not  move  away, 
and  he  ^pressed  her  hand  tight  and  kiaeed  her 
on  the  Hpfc. 

"  "niere !  You've  done  it !"  she  feaid ;  and, 
freeing  her  hand  With  a  swift  ttiovenient, 
^fan  awi^  from  him.  Then,  foreakiiig  two 
branohes  of  white  Hlao  from  whkh  the 
'bldesoms  were  ahready  falling,  'she  hegka 
fanning  her  liot  f aoe  With  them ;  th^n,  wit^ 
her  head  tnmed  back  to  him,  she  walked 
aWay,  swaying  her  arm*  briskly  in  front  6f 
her,  and  joined  the  other  players. 

After  this  there  'greW  ttp  between  Nekh- 
ludoff  and  Elatiiftha  those  peouliar  relations 
which  oiften  ekist  between  a  pnrey^Ung  man 
and  girl  that  are  attracted  to  one  another. 

When  Katd$ha  came  into  t^^  room,  or 
even  when  he  saw  her  white  apron  from  afar, 
everything  brightened  up  in  N^khltidofirs 
eyes,  as  when  the  sun  appears  everything 
becomes  more  interesting,  more  joyful,  more 
important.  The  whole  of  life  seemed  full  of 
gladness.  And  she  felt  the  'same.  But  it 
was  not  only  Katiisha's  preiienoe  that  had 
this  effect  on  Nekhlu  doff.  The  mere  thought . 
that  this  Katusha  existed,  and  for  her  that 
this  NekhMdoff  existed,  had  this  effect. 

"When  he  received  on  unpleasant  letter 
from  his  mother,  or  could  not  get  on  with 
his  essay,  or  felt  the  imreasoning  sadness  that 
3raung  people  are  often  subject  to,  he  ha^  only 
to  remember  Katusha  and  that  he  thonld  see 
her,  and  it  all  vanished.  " 

Khtunhk  had  much  work  to  d6  in  the  house, 
but  she  mlma^ed  to  get  a  little  leisure  for 
reading,and  Nekhludoff  gave  her  Dostoievsky 
and  Tourgfoeff  (whom  he  had  just  read  him- 
self) to  read.  She  liked  Tourg6neff*s  "  Lull  *' 
best.  They  had  talks  at  moments  snatched 
when  meeting  in  the  passive,  on  the  Veranda, 
or  the  ylird,  and  sometimes  in  the  room  of 
his  aunts*  old  servant,  Matrdna  P&vlovna, 
with  whom  he  sometimes  used  to  drink  tea, 
and  where  Katusha  Used  to  work.  ' 

These  talks  in  Matrdna  PAviovna's  presence 
were  the  pleasantest.  When  they  were  aTone 
it  was  worse.  Thdr  eyes  at  once  b^an  to 
say  something  very  different  and  far  tnore 
important  than  wbtt^  their  mouths  uttered. 
Their  lips  puckered,  )snd  4;hey  felt  a  kind  of 
dread  of  semethin^  that  made  them  pait 
quickly.    These  remtions  continued  between 
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Nekhlddofi  and  Eatusha  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  first  visit  to  his  aunts'.  They 
noticed  it,  and  became  frightened,  and  even 
wrote  to  Princess  El^nalv&novna^NekhludofTs 
mother.  His  aunt,  Mary  Iv&novna,  was  afraid 
Dmitri  would  form  an  intimacy  with 
Kattisha ;  but  her  fears  were  grouncUess,  for 
Nekhludoff,  himself  hardly  conscious  of  it, 
loved  Katusha,  loved  her  as  the  pure  love, 
and  that  was  wherein  lay  his  safety — ^lus  and 
hers.  He  not  only  did  not  feel  any  desire 
physically  to  possess  het,  but  the  very 
thought  of  it  filled  him  with  horror.  The 
fears  of  the  more  poetical  Sdphia  Ivdnovna, 
t£at  Dmitri,  with  his  thoroughgoing^ 
resolute  character,  having  &Uen  in  love  with 
a  girl,  might  make  up  his  mind  to  marry  her, 
without  considering  either  her  birth  or  her 
station,  had  more  ground. 

Had  Nekhliidoff  at  that  time  been  con- 
scious of  his  love  for  Katdsha,  and  especially 
if  he  had  been  told  that  he  could  on  no 
account  join  his  life  witii  that  of  a  girl  in 
her  position,  it  might  have  easily  happened 
that,  with  his  usual  straightforwardness,  he 
would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  thajj,  there 
could  l>e  no  possible  reason  for  him  not  to 
marry  any  girl  whatever,  as  long  as  he  loved 
her.  But  lus  aunts  did  not  mention  their  fears 
to  him ;  and,  when  he  left,  he  was  still  un- 
conscious of  his  love  ior  Eatusha.  He  was 
sure  that  what  he  felt  for  Katusha  was  only 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  joy  of  life 
that  filled  his  whole  being,  and  that  this 
sf^eet,  merry  little  girl  shared  this  joy  with 
him.  Yet,  when  he  was  going  away,  and 
Katiisha  stood  with  his  aunts  in  the  porch, 
and  looked  after  him,  her  dark,  slightly- 
squinting  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  felt,  after 
all,  that  he  was  leaving*some  thing  beautiful, 
precious,  something  which  would  never  re- 
occur.    And  he  grew  very  sad. 

"Good-bye,  Eattisha,"  he  swd,  locking 
across  Sdphia  Iv£novna's  cap  as  he  was  get-. 
ting  into  the  trap.  "  Thank  you  for  every- 
thing.^ 

**  Good-bye,  Dmitri  Ivinovitch,"  she  said, 
with  her  ptoasant,  tender  voice,  keeping 
hack  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  and  ran 
away  into  the  hall,  where  she  could  cry  in 
peace. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Aftbr  that  Nekhltidoff  did  not  see 
Katt^ha  for  more  than  three  years.  When 
he  saw  her  again  he  had  just  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  officer,  and  was  going  to  join 
his  regiment.  On  the  way  he  came  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  his  aunts,  being  now  a  very 
different  young  man  from  the  one  who  had 
spent  the  summer  with  them  three  years 
before.  He  had  then  been  an  honest,  unselfish 
lad,  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  any  good 
cause ;  now  he  was  depraved  and  selfish,  and 
thought  only  of  his  own  enjoyment.  Then 
God's  world  seemed  a  mystery  which  he 
tried  enthusiastically  and  joyfully  to  solve ; 
now  everything  in  life  seemed  clear  and 
simple,  defined  by  the  conditions  of  the  life  he 
was  leading.  Then  he  had  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  and  had  need  of  intercourse  with 
nature,  and  with  those  who  had  lived  and 
thought  and  felt  before  him  (philosophers 
and  poets).  What  he  now  considered  neces- 
sary and  important  were  human  institutions 
and  intercourse  with  his  comrades.  Then 
women  seemed  mysterious  and  charming — 
charming  by  the  very  mystery  that  en- 
veloped them;  now  the  purpose  of  women,  all 
women  except  those  of  his  own  family  and 
the  wives  of  his  friends,  was  a  very  definite 
one;  women  were  the  best  means  towards 
an  already  experienced  enjoyment.  Then 
money  was  not  needed,  and  he  did  not 
require  even  one-third  of  what  his  mother 
allowed  him,  but  now  this  allowance  of  1,500 
roubles  a  month  did  not  suffice,  and  he  had 
already  had  some  unpleasant  talks  about  it 
with  his  mother. 

Then  he  had  looked  on  his  spirit  as  the  /; 
now  it  was  his  healthy  strong  animal  /  that 
he  looked  upon  as  himself. 

And  all  this  terrible  change  had  come  about 
because  he  had  ceased  to  believe  himself,  and 
had  taken  to  believing  others.  This  he  had 
done  because  it  was  too  difficult  to  live, 
believing  one's  self;  believing  one's  self,  one 
had  to  decide  every  question  not  in  favour  of 
one's  own  animal  hfe,  that  is  always  seeking 
for  easy  gratifications,  but  almost  in  every 
case  against  it.  Believing  others,  there  was 
nothing    to   decide;    everything  had  been 
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decided  already,  and  always  decided  in 
favour  of  the  animal  I,  and  against  the 
spiritual.  Nor  was  this  all.  Believing  in 
bis  own  self,  he  was  alwa3rs  exposing  himself 
to  the  censure  of  those  around  him ;  believing 
others,  he  had  their  approval.  So,  when 
Nekhltidoff  had  talked  of  the  serious 
matters  of  life,  of  God,  truth,  riches,  and 
poverty,  all  rouncl  him  tiioqght  it  out  of 
place,  and  even  rather  funny ;  and  Ins  mother 
and  aunts  called  him,  with  kindly  irony, 
notre  cher  philosophe,  but  when  he  read 
novels,  told  improper  anecdotes,  went  to  see 
funny  vaudevilles  in  the  French  theatre 
and  gaily  repeated  the  jokes,  everybody 
admired  and  encouraged  him.  When  he 
considered  it  right  to  limit  his  needs,  wore 
an  old  overcoat,  took  no  wine,  everybody 
thought  it  strange  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
kind  of  showing  off;  but  when  he  spent 
large  sums  on  hunting,  or  on  furnishing 
a  peculiar  and  luxurious  study  for  himself, 
everybody  admired  his  taste  and  gave  him 
expensive  presents  towards  it.  While  he 
kept  pure  and  meant  to  remain  so  till  he 
married,  his  friends  prayed  for  his  heidth, 
and  even  his  mother  was  not  grieved  but 
rather  pleased  when  she  found  out  that  he 
had  become  a  "  real  *'  man,  and  had  gained 
over  some  French  woman  from  his  friend. 
As  to  the  episode  with  Katusha,  the  princess 
his  mother  could  not  tiiink  that  he  might 
possibly  have  married  her  without  horror. 
In  the  same  way,  when  Nekhlddoff  had  come 
of  age  and  given  the  small  estate  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  to  the  peasants, 
because  he  considered  the  holding  of  private 
property  in  land  wrong,  this  step  filled 
his  mother  and  relations  with  dismay, 
and  served  as  an  excuse  for  making 
fun  of  him  to  all  his  relatives.  He 
was  continually  told  that  these  peasants, 
after  they  had  received  the  land,  did  not  get 
any  richer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  poorer, 
having  opened  three  public-houses,  and  left 
off  doing  any  work.  'Qut  when  ISfekhliidoff 
entered  the  Guards,  and  spent  and  gambled 
away  so  much  with  his  aristocratic  com- 
panions that  El^na  Iv&novna,  his  mother, 
had  to  draw  on  her  capital,  she  was  hardly 
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pained,  cousidering  it  quite  natural  and  oven 
good  that  wild  oats  should  be  sown  at  an 
early  age  and  in  good  company,  as  her 
son  was  doing.  At  first  Nekhliidoff  strug- 
gled, but  the  struggle  grew  too  hard, 
because  all  that  he  had  considered  good  while 
he  had  faith  in  himself  was  considered  bad 
by  others,  and  what  he  had  considered  evil 
was  looked  upon  as  good  by  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  And  at  last  Nekhludoff 
gave  in,  i.e.,  left  off  believing  his  own  self, 
and  began  believing  others.  At  hrst  this 
giving  up  of  faith  in  himself  was  unpleasant, 
but  it  did  not  long  continue  to  be  so.  At 
that  time  he  acquired  the  habit  of  smoking, 
and  drinking  wine,  and  soon  got  over  this 
unpleasant  feeling,  and  even  felt  groat  relief. 

NekhlMofr,  with  his  passionate  nature, 
gave  himself  thoroughly  to  the  new  life, 
approved  of  by  all  those  aroimcl,  and 
entirely  stifled  the  inner  Vbioo  which 
demanded  something  different.  This  be;,' an 
after  he  moved  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
reached  its  highest  point  when  he  entered 
the  army. 

Military  life  in  general  depraves  men.  It 
places  them  in  conditions  of  complete 
idleness,  i.e.,  absence  of  any  useful  work, 
frees  them  of  their  common  human  duties, 
which  it  replaces  by  merely  conventional 
ones  to  the  honour  of  the  regiment,  the 
uniform,  the  flag,  and,  while  giving  them  on 
the  one  hand  absolute  power  over  other 
men,  puts  them  into  conditions  of  servile 
obedience  to  those  of  higher  rank  than 
themselves. 

But  when,  to  the  usual  depraving  influence 
of  military  service,  with  its  honours, 
uniforms,  flags,  its  permitted  violence  and 
murder,  there  is  added  the  depraving  in- 
fluence of  riches,  and  the  nearness  to  and 
intercourse  with  members  of  the  Imperial 
&mily,  as  is  the  case  in  the  chosen  regi- 
ment of  the  Guards,  in  which  all  the  officers 
are  rich  and  of  good  family,  then  this  de- 
praving influence  leads  the  men  who  succumb 
to  it,  to  a  perfect  mania  of  selfishness.  And 
this  mania  of  selfishness  attacked  Nekhld- 
doff  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  army 
and  began  liviog  in  the  way  his  companions 
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live.d.  He  had  no  oooapatioQ  whaterer, 
except  to  diesB  in  a  uniform,  splendidly 
made  and  well  bruahed  by  other  peojde,  and 
with  arma  also  made  and  deaned  and  handed 
to  him  by  others,  ride  to  reviews  on  a 
fiDB  horse  which  had  been  bred,  broken 
iD,  and  fed  by  others.  There,  with  other 
men  like  himself,  he  had  to  wave  a 
sword,  to  shoot,  and  to  teach  others  to  do 
the  same.  He  had  no  other  work,  and  the 
highly-placed  persons,  the  young  and  old, 
the  Tsar  and  those  near  him,  not  only  sanc- 
tioned this  occupation,  but  praised  and 
thanked  him  for  it. 

After  this  was  done,  it  was  thought  im- 
portant to  ealj^  and  particularly  to  drink,  in 
officers'  dubs,  or  the  saloju  of  the  best 
restaurants,  squandering  large  sums  of 
money,  which  came  from  some  invisible 
source;  then  theatres,  ballets,  women,  and 
then  again  riding  on  horseback,  waving  of 
swords  and  jumping,  and  again  the  squan- 
dering of  money,  wine,  cards,  and  women. 
This  kind  of  life  acts  on  military  men  even 
more  depravingly  than  on  others,  because  if 
any  other  than  a  military  man  lead  such  a  life, 
he  cannot  hdp  being  ashamed  of  it  in  the 
depth  of  his  heart.  A  military  man  is,  on 
the  contrary,  proud  of  a  life  of  this  kind, 
especially  at  war  time,  and  Nekhliidoff  had 
entered  the  army  just  after  war  with  the 
Turks  was  declared.  ''We  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  our  life  at  the  wars,  and,  there- 
fore, a  gay,  reckless  life  is  not  only  pardon- 
able, but  absolutdy  necessary  for  us,  and  so 
we  lead  it." 

Such  were  Nekhltidoffs  confused  thoughts 
at  this  period  of  his  existence,  and  he  felt 
all  the  time  the  delight  of  being  free  of  the 
moral  barriers  he  had  formerly  set  himself. 
And  the  state  he  lived  in  was  that  of  a 
chronic  mania  of  selfishness. 

He  was  in  this  state  when,  after  three 
years'  absence,  he  came  to  visit  his  aunts 
again. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Nekhltidoflf  went  to  visit  his  aunts  because 
their  estate  lay  near  the  road  he  had  to 
travel  in  order  to  join  his  regiment,  which 
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bad  goDB  forward,  beoause  they  had  very 
warmly  asked  him  to  come,  and  eqpeoially 
because  he  wanted  to  see  Kati&sha.  Perhaps 
in  his  heart  he  had  already  toxmed  those 
evil  designs  against  Kat^sha  whidi  his  now 
uncontrolled  animal  self  suggested  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  acknowledge  this  as  his  inten- 
tion, but  only  wished  to  go  back  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  so  happy,  to  see  his  rather 
funny,  but  dear,  kind-hearted  old  aunts,  who 
always,  without  his  noticing  it,  surrounded 
him  with  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  admi- 
ration, and  to  see  sweet  Kat^ha,  of  whom 
be  had  retained  so  pleasant  a  memory. 

He  arrived  at  the  end  of  March,  on  Good 
Priday,  after  the  thaw  had  set  in,  and  it  was 
pouring  with  rain,  so  that  he  had  not  a  dry 
thread  on  him,  and  was  feeling  very  cold  and 
yet  vigorous  and  full  of  spirits,  as  he  always 
did  feel  at  that  time.  '^Is  she  still  with 
themP**  he  thought,  as  he  drove  into  the 
familiar,  old-fashioned  courtyard,  surrounded 
by  a  low  brick  wall,  and  now  filled  with  snow 
off  the  roofs. 

He  expected  she  would  come  out  when 
she  heard  the  sledge  bells,  but  she  did  not. 
Two  bare-footed  women,  with  pails  and 
tucked-up  skirts,  who  had  evidently  been 
scrubbing  the  floors,  came  out  of  the  side 
door.  She  was  not  at  the  front  door  either, 
and  only  Tikhon,  the  man-servant,  with  his 
apron  on,  evidently  also  busy  cleaning,  came 
out  into  the  front  porch.  His  aunt  Sophia 
Iv&novna  alone  met  him  in  the  ante-room ; 
she  had  a  silk  dress  on,  and  a  cap  on  her 
head.  Both  aunts  had  been  to  church,  and 
had  received  communion. 

'*  Well,  this  is  nice  of  you  to  come,*  said 
Sophia  Iv4novna,  kissing  him.  **  Mary  is 
not  well,  got  tired  in  church ;  we  have  been 
to  communion." 

"  I  congratulate  you.  Aunt  Sophia,"*  said 
Kekhliidoff,  kissing  Sophia  Iv&novna's  hand. 
•*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  made  you 
wet.*' 

•*  Gk)  to  your  room — why  you  are  soaking 
wet.  Dear  me,  you  have  got  moustaches  t 
....  Kati^ha!  Katiisha!  G^t  him 
some  coffee ;  be  quick.^' ^ 

*It  is  usual  in  Russia  to  congratulate  those  who 
have  received  communion. 
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'•Directly,"  came  the  sound  of  a  well- 
known,  pleasant  voice  from  the  passage,  and 
Nekhliidoflfs  heart  cried  out  '*  She's  here  I '' 
and  it  was  as  if  the  sun  had  come  out  from 
behind  the  clouds. 

Nekhliidoflf,  followed  by  Tikhon,  went  gaily 
to  his  old  room  to  change  his  things.  He 
felt  inclined  to  ask  Tikhon  about  Katiisha ; 
how  she  was,  what  she  was  doing,  was  she 
not  going  to  be  married  ?  But  Tikhon  was 
80  respectful,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
severe,  insisted  so  firmly  on  pouring  the 
water  out  of  the  jug  for  him,  that  Nekhlii- 
doff  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  him 
about  Katusha,  but  only  inquired  about 
Tikhon's  grandsons,  about  the  old  so-called 
''brother's"  horse,  and  about  the  dog  Polkdn. 
All  were  alive  except  Polkdn,  who  had  gone 
mad  the  summer  before. 

When  he  had  taken  ofif  all  his  wet  things, 
and  just  begun  to  dress  again,  Nekhludoff 
heard  quick  familiar  footsteps  and  a  knock  at 
the  door.  Nekhludoff  knew  the  steps  and 
also  the  knock.  No  one  but  she  walked  and 
knocked  hke  that. 

Haying  thrown  his  wet  greatcoat  over  his 
shoulders,  he  opened  the  door, 

"Come  in.''  It  was  she,  Katusha,  the 
same,  only  sweeter  than  before.  The  slightly 
squinting  nuve  black  eyes  looked  up  in  the 
same  old  way.  Now  as  then,  she  had  a  white 
apron  on.  She  brought  a  piece  of  scented 
soap,  with  the  wrapper  just  taken  ofif,  and 
two  towels,  one  a  long  Kussian  embroidered 
one,  the  other  a  bath  towel,  which  his  aunts 
sent  him.  The  unused  soap  with  the  stamped 
inscription,  the  towels,  and  her  own  self,  all 
were  equally  clean,  fresh,  undefiled,  and 
pleasant.  The  irrepressible  smile  of  joy  at 
the  sight  of  him  made  the  sweet  firm  lips 
pucker  up  as  of  old. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Dmitri  Ivdnovitch  ?  *• 
she  uttered  with  difficulty,  her  face  suffused 
with  a  rosy  blush. 

"  Qood  morning  1  How  do  you  do  P  "  he 
said,  also  blushing.    "  Alive  and  well  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  the  Lord  be  thanked.  And  here  is 
your  favourite  pink  soap  and  towels  from 
your  aunts,"  she  said,  putting  the  soap  on 
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the  table,  and  hanging  the  towels  over  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

"There  is  everything  here/*  said  Tikhon, 
defending  the  visitor's  independence,  and 
pointing  to  NekhludofiTs  open  dressing  case 
filled  with  brushes,  perfume,  fixatoire,  a 
great  many  bottles  with  silver  lids,  and 
all  sorts  of  toilet  appliances. 

"  Thank  my  aunts,  please.  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  to  be  here,*^  said  Nekhludoff,  his  heart 
filling  with  light  and  tenderness,  as  of  old. 

She  only  smiled  in  answer  to  these  words, 
and  went  out. 

The  aunts,  who  had  always  loved  Nekhld- 
doff,  welcomed  him  this  time  more  warmly 
than  ever.  Dmitri  was  going  to  the  war, 
where  he  might  be  wounded  or  killed,  and 
this  touched  the  old  aunts. 

Nekhludoflf  had  arranged  to  stay  only  a 
day  and  night  with  his  aunts,  but  when  he 
had  seen  Katiisha  he  agreed  to  stay  over 
Easter  with  them,  and  telegraphed  to  his 
friend  Schonbock,  whom  he  was  to  have 
joined  in  Odessa,  that  he  should  come  and 
meet  him  at  his  aunts'  instead. 

As  soon  as  he  had  seen  Katusha,  Nekhlii- 
dofiTs  old  feelings  to  her  awoke  again. 
Again,  just  as  then,  he  could  not  see  her 
white  apron  without  getting  excited;  he 
could  not  Usten  to  her  steps,  her  voice,  her 
laugh,  without  a  feeling  of  joy;  he  could  not 
look  at  her  eyes,  black  as  sloes,  without  a 
feeling  of  tenderness,  especially  when  she 
smiled ;  and,  above  all,  he  could  not  notice 
without  agitation  how  she  blushed  when 
they  met.  He  felt  he  was  in  love,  but  not 
as  before«  when  this  love  was  a  kind  of 
mystery  to  him,  and  he  would  not  own,  even 
to  himself,  that  he  loved,  and  when  he  was 
persuaded  that  one  could  love  only  once ; 
now  he  knew  he  was  in  love,  and  was  glad  of 
it,  and  knew  dimly  what  this  love  consisted 
of,  and  what  it  might  lead  to,  though  he  sought 
to  conceal  it  even  from  himself.  In  Nekhlu- 
doff, as  in  every  man,  there  were  two  beings ; 
one  the  spiritual,  seeking  only  that  kind  of 
happiness  for  himself  which  should  tend 
towards  the  happiness  of  all;  the  other, 
animal  man,  seeking  only  his  own  happiness, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  happiness  of 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  At  this  period  of  his 
mania  of  self-love,  brought  on  by  life  in 
Petersburg  and  in  the  army,  this  animal 
man  niled  supreme,  and  completely  crushed 
the  spiritual  man  in  him. 

But  when  he  saw  Eat^dia  and  experienced 
the  same  feelings  that  he  had  had  tluree  years 
before,  the  spiritual  man  in  him  raised  its 
head  once  more  and  began  to  assert  its 
rights.  And  up  to  Easter,  during  two  whole 
days,  an  unconscious,  ceaseless,  inner  struggle 
went  on  in  him. 

He  knew  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  that  he 
ought  to  go  away,  that  there  was  no  real 
reason  for  staying  on  with  his  aunts,  knew 
that  no  good  could  come  of  it,  and  yet  it  was 
80  pleasant,  so  delightful,  that  he  did  not 
honestly  acknowledge  the  facts  to  himself, 
jmd  stayed  on.  On  Easter  eve,  the  priest 
4uid  the  deacon  who  came  tcr  the  house 
to  say  mass,  had  had  (so  they  said)  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  over  the 
three  miles  that  lay  between  the  church 
4uid  the  old  ladies'  house,  across  the  puddles 
«nd  the  bare  earth  in  a  sledge. 

NekhlMofif,  with  his  aunts  and  the  servants, 
attended  the  mass,  and  kept  looking  at 
Kattisha  who  was  near  the  door  and  brought 
in  the  censers  for  the  pHests.  Then  having 
given  the  priests  and  his  aunts  the  Easter 
kiss,  though  it  was  not  midnight  and  there- 
fore not  Easter  yet,  he  was  already  going  to 
bed,  when  he  heard  the  old  servant  Matr^na 
P4vlovna  preparing  to  go  to  the  church  to 
get  the  kotUitch  and  pdski*  blest  after  the 
midnight  service.  ''I  shall  go,  too,"  he 
thought. 

The  road  to  the  church  was  impassable, 
either  in  a  sledge  or  on  wheels,  so  Nekhltidof^ 
who  behaved  in  his  aunts*  house  just  as  he 
4id  at  home,  ordered  the  old  horse,  which 
was  called  **the  brother's  horse,'*  to  be 
aaddled,  and  instead  of  going  to  bed  he 
put  on  his  gay  uniform,  a  pair  of  tight-fitting 
riding  breeches,  and  his  overcoat,  and  got  on 
.the  old  over-fed  and  heavy  horse,  which 
neighed  continually  all  the  way  as  he  rode  in 
the  dark  through  the  puddles  and  snow  to 

.the  church.     

*£a8ter  cakes. 
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CHAPTiJR  XV. 

For  Nekhliidoff  this  early  mass  remained 
for  ever  after  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  vivid  memories  of  his  life.  When 
he  rode  out  of  the  darkness,  broken  only 
here  and  there  by  patches  of  white  snow, 
into  the  churchyard,  illuminated  by  a  row  of 
lamps  around  the  church,  the  service  had 
already  begun. 

The  peasants,  recognising  Mary  Iv4novna's 
nephew,  led  his  horse  that  was  pricking  up 
its  ears  at  the  sight  of  the  lights,  to  a  dry 
place  where  he  could  get  x>ff,  put  it  up  for 
him,  and  showed  him  into  the  church,  which 
was  full  of  people.  On  the  right  stood  the 
peasants,  the  old  men  in  homenspun  coats, 
clean  white  linen  bandsf  wrapped  round 
their  legs,  the  young  men  in  new  cloth 
coats,  bright  coloured  belts  round  their 
waists,  and  top  boots. 

On  the  left  stood  the  women,  with  red 
silk  kerchie&  oh  their  heads,  black  velveteen 
sleeveless  jackets,  bright  red  shirt  sleeves, 
and  gay  coloured  green,  blue,  and  red  skirts, 
and  thick  leather  boots.  The  old  women^ 
dressed  more  quietly,  stood  behind  them, 
with  white  kerchiefs,  home-spun  coats,  old- 
fashioned  skirts  of  (lark  homenspun  material, 
and  shoes  on  their  feet.  Gaily  dressed 
children,  their  hair  well  oiled,  went  in  and 
out  among  them. 

The  men,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,, 
bowed  down  and  raised  their  heads  again,, 
shaking  back  their  hair. 

The  women,  especially  the  old  ones^ 
fixed  their  faded  eyes  on  an  icon  surrounded 
with  candles,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,, 
firmly  pressing  their  folded  fingers  to  the 
kerchief  on  their  foreheads,  their  shoulders, 
and  their  stomachy,  and  whispering 
something,  stooped  or  knelt  down.  The 
children,  imitating  the  grown-up  people^ 
prayed  earnestly  when  they  knew  that  they 
were  being  observed.  The  gilt  case  con- 
taining the  icon  glittered,  illuminated  on 
all  sides  by  tall  candles,  ornamented  with 
golden  spirals.  The  candelabra  was  filled 
with  tapers,  and  from  the  choir  sounded 

t  Long  strips  of  linen  are  worn  by  the  peasants- 
instead  of  stockings. 
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most  merrytunet  smig  by  amateur  ohoristen, 
with  beUowing  bassy  and  shriU  boys'  voices 
amoDg  them.  * 

Ndchliidofif  passed  up  to  Uie  front.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ohuroh  stood  the  aristoeraoy 
of  the  place,  a  landed  proprietor,  with  hk 
wife  and  son,  who  was  dressed  in  a  sailor's 
suit,  the  police  officer,  the  telegraph  clerk, 
a  tradesman  in  top  boots,  the  village  elder, 
with  a  medal  on  his  breast^  and  to  the  ri^t 
of  the  amboy  just  behind  the  landed  ihn>- 
prietor  s  wife,  stood  Matr6na  P&vlovna  in  a 
lilac  dress  and  fringed  shawl,  and  Eat^dia 
in  a  white  dress  with  a  tucked  bodice,  blue 
sash,  and  red  bow  in  her  black  hair. 

iBverything  seemed  festive,  solemn,  bright, 
and  beautiful ;  the  priest  in  his  silver  cloth 
vestments,  with  gold  crosses;  the  deacon^ 
the  clerk  and  chanter  in  their  silver  and  gold 
surplices;  and  the  amateur  choristers  in  their 
best  clothes,  with  their  well-oiled  hair,  and 
the  merry  tunes  of  the  holiday  hymns  that 
sounded  like  dance  music ;  and  the  continual 
blessing  of  the  people  by  the  priests,  who 
held  candles  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
repeated  the  cry  of  "Christ  is  risen  I ** 
**  Christ  is  risen ! "  All  was  beautiful ;  but, 
above  all,  Eatusha,  in  her' white  dress,  blue 
sash,  and  the  red  bow  on  her  black  head, 
and  eyes  beaming  with  rs^ture. 

Nekhliidoff  knew  that  she  felt  his 
presence  without  looking  at  him.  He 
noticed  this  as  he  passed  her,  walking  up 
to  the  altar.  He  had  nothing  to  tell  her, 
but  he  invented  something  to  say,  and 
whispered  as  he  passed  her :  "  Aunt  told  me 
that  she  would  break  her  fast  after  the 
late  mass." 

The  young  blood  rushed  up  to  Kattbha's 
sweet  face,  as  it  always  did  when  she  looked 
at  him.    The  black  eyes,  laughing  and  full 
of  joy,  gazed  naively  up,  and  remained  fixed  *^ 
on  Nekhliidoff. 

"  I  know,''  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

At  this  moment  the  clerk  was  going  out  * 
with  a  copper  coffee-pot*  of  holy  water  in 
his  hand,  and,  not  noticing  Katiisha,  brushed 
her  with  his  surplice.    Evidently,  in  wishing 

♦  Coffee-pots  are  often  used  for  holding  holy 
water  in  Russia. 
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to  pass  Nekhl^dojOf  at  a  respectful  distanoey 
he  bn&hed  against  Eat^ha,  and  Nekhld- 
doff  was  surprised  how  he,  the  deric,  did  not 
understand  that  everything  here,  yes,  and 
in  all  the  world,  only  existed  for  Kattisha, 
and  that  everything  else  might  remain  un« 
heeded,  only  not  she,  because  she  was  the 
centre  of  alL  For  her  the  gold  glittered 
roimd  the  icons ;  for  her  all  these  candles  in 
candelabra  and  candlesticks  were  alight ;  for 
her  were  sung  these  jojrful  hymns,  "Behold 
the  Passover  of  the  Lord,"  "Bejoioe,  O  ye 
people  I  **  All— all  that  was  good  in  the 
world  was  for  her.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Eatiisha  was  aware  that  it  was  all  for 
her,  when  he  looked  at  her  well-shaped 
figure,  the  tucked  white  dress,  the  wrapt, 
joyous  expression  of  her  face,  l^  which  he 
knew  that  just  exactly  the  same  that  was 
singing  in  his  own  soiil  was  also  singing  in 
hers. 

In  the  interval  between  the  early  and  the 
late  mass,  Nekhliidoff  left  the  diurdi.  The 
people  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass,  and 
bowed.  Some  knew  him ;  others  asked  who 
he  was. 

He  stopped  on  the  steps.  The  beggars 
standing  there  came  clamouring  round  him, 
and  he  gave  them  all  the  change  he  had  in 
his  purse,  and  went  down.  It  was  dawning, 
but  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen.  The  people 
grouped  round  the  graves  in  the  churchyard. 
Katikha  had  remained  inside.  Nekhliidoff 
stood  waiting  for  her. 

The  people  continued  coming  out,  clatter- 
.  ing  with  their  nailed  boots  on  the  stone 
steps,  and  dispersing  over  the  churchyard. 
A  very  old  man  with  shaking  head,  his 
aunts'  cook,  stopped  Nekhliidoff  in  order  to 
give  him  the  Easter  kiss,>^his  old  wife  took 
an  egg,  dyed  yellow,  out  of  her  handkerchief 
and  gave  it  to  Nekhludoff,  and  a  smiling 
young  peasant  in  a  new  coat  and  green  belt 
also  came  up. 

"  Christ  is  risen,''  he  said,  with  laughing 
eyes,  and  coming  close  to  Nekhludoff  en- 
veloped him  in  his  peculiar  but  pleasant 
peasant  smell,  and,  tickling  him  with  his 
curly  beard,  kissed  him  three  times  straight 
on  Uie  mouth  with  his  firm  fresh  lips. 
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While  the  peasant  was  kissing  NekhlMoff 
and  giving  him  a  dark  brown  egg,  the  lilao 
drees  of  Matr6na  P4vlovna  and  the  dear  black 
head  with  the  red  bow  appeared. 

Katiisha  caught  sight  of  him  over  the 
heads  of  those  in  front  of  her,  and  he  saw 
how  her  face  brightened  up. 

She  had  come  out  with  Matr6na  Pavlovna 
on  to  the  porch,  and  stopped  there  distribut- 
ing alms  to  the  beggars.  ^  A  beggar  with  a 
red  scab  in  place  of  a  nose  came  up  to 
Kat^ha.  She  gave  him  something,  drew 
nearer  him,  and,  evincing  no  sign  of  disgust, 
but  her  eyes  still  shining  with  joy,  kissed 
him  three  times.  And  while  she  was  doing 
this  her  eyes  met  NekhliidofiTs  with  a  look 
as  if  she  were  asking,  '*  Is  this  that  I  am 
doing  right  ?**  **  Yes,  dear,  yes,  it  is  right ; 
everything  is  right,  everything  is  beautiful. 
Hove!" 

They  came  down  the  steps  of  the  porch, 
and  he  came  up  to  them. 

He  did  not  mean  to  give  them  the  Easter 
Mbs,  but  only  to  be  nearer  to  her.  Matr6na 
P&vlovna  bowed  her  head,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  *'  Christ  is  nsen  1*'  and  her  tone  im- 
plied, ''  To-day  we  are  all  equal."  She  wiped 
her  mouth  with  her  handkerchief  rolled  into 
a  ball,  and  stretched  her  lips  towards  him. 

'*He  is,  indeed,"  answered  NekhludofT, 
kissing  her.  Then  he  looked  at  Katusha; 
she  blushed,  and  drew  nearer.  ''Christ  is 
risen,  Dmitri  Iv4novitch.**  ''He  is  risen, 
indeed,"  answered  Nekhliidoff,  and  they  kissed 
twice,  then  paused  as  if  considering  whether 
a  third  kiss  were  necessary,  and,  having 
decided  that  it  was,  kissed  a  third  time  and 
smiled. 

"You  are  going  to  the  priests?"  asked 
Nekhltidoff. 

'•  No,  we  shall  sit  out  here  a  bit,  Dmitri 
Ivdnovitch,"  said  Katusha,  with  effort,  as  if 
she  had  accomplished  some  joyous  task,  and, 
her  whole  chest  heaving  with  a  deep  sigh,  she 
looked  straight  in  his  face  with  a  look  of  de- 
votion, virgin  purity,  and  love,  in  her  very 
slightly  squinting  eyes. 

In  the  love  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
there  always  comes  a  moment  when  this  love 
hai  reached  its  zenith — a  moment  when  it 
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is  unconscious,  unreasoning,  and  with 
nothing  sensual  about  it.  Such  a  moment 
had  come  for  Nekhliidoff  on  that  Easter 
night.  When  he  brought  Katusha  back  to 
his  mind  now,  this  moment  veiled  all  else; 
the  smooth  glossy  black  head,  the  white 
tucked  dress,  closely  fitting  her  graceful 
maidenly  form,  her,  as  yet,  undeveloped 
bosom,  the  blushing  cheeks,  the  tender 
shining  black  eyes  with  their  slight  squint, 
heightened  by  the  sleepless  night,  and  her 
whole  being  stamped  with  those  two  marked 
features,  purity  and  chaste  love,  not  only  for 
him,  he  knew  that,  but  for  everybody  and 
everything,  not  for  the  good  alone  but  for 
all  that  is  in  the  world,  even  for  that  beggar 
whom  she  had  kissed. 

He  knew  she  had  that  love  in  her,  because 
on  that  night  and  morning  he  was  conscious 
of  it  in  himself,  and  conscious  that  in  this  love 
he  became  one  with  her.  Ah  I  if  it  had  all 
stopped  there,  at  the  point  it  had  reached 
that  night.  '^  Yes,  all  that  horrible  business 
had  not  yet  happened  on  that  Easter  night  I " 
he  thought,  as  he  sat  by  the  window  of  the 
iurymen*s  room. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  he  returned  from  church,  Nekhlu- 
doff  broke  the  fast  with  his  aunts,  and 
took  a  glass  of  spirits  and  some  wine, 
having  got  into  that  habit  while  with  his 
regiment,  and  when  he  reached  his  room  fell 
asleep  at  once,  dressed  as  he  was.  He  was 
awakened  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  knew 
it  was  her  knock,  and  got  up,  rubbing  his 
eyes  and  stretching  himself. 

"  Katusha,  is  it  you  ?    Come  in,"  said  he. 

She  opened  the  door. 

"  Dinner  is  ready,*'  she  said.  She  still  had 
the  same  white  dress  on,  but  not  t]^e  bow  in 
her  hair.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile, 
as  if  she  had  communicated  some  v^t*  good 
news  to  him. 

**  I  am  coming,'*  he  answered,  as  he  rose, 
taking  his  comb  to  arrange  his  hair. 

She  stood  still  for  a  minute,  and  he, 
noticing  it,  threw  down  his  comb  and  made 
a  step  towards  her,  but  at  that  very  moment 
ehe  turned  suddenly  and  went  with  quick 
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light  steps  along  the  strip  of  carpet  in  tfie 
middle  of  the  passage. 

''Dear  me,  what  a  fool  I  am^"  thought 
Nekhludoflf.  "Why  did  I  not  stop  her?" 
What  he  wanted  her  for  he  did  not  know 
himself,  but  he  felt  that  when  she  came  into 
his  room  something  should  have  been  4one, 
something  that  is  generally  done  on  such 
occasions,  and  that  he  had  left  it  undone. 

"  Katiisha,  wait,"  he  said. 

«  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  said,  stopping. 

"  Nothing,  only "  and,  with  an  effort, 

remembering  how  men  in  his  position 
generally  behave,  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

She  stood  still,  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"  Don't,  Dmitri  Ivanovitch,  you  must  not," 
she  said,  blushing  to  tears,  and  pushing  away 
his  arm  with  her  strong  hard  hand.  Nekh- 
liidoff  let  her  go,  and  for  a  moment  he  felt 
not  only  confused  and  ashamed,  but  dis- 
gusted with  himself.  He  should  now  have 
believed  himself,  and  then  he  would  have 
known  that  this  confusion  and  shame  were 
caused  by  the  best  feelings  of  his  soul,  demand- 
ing to  be  set  free ;  but  he  thought  it  was  only 
his  stupidity,  and  that  he  ought  to  behave 
as  everyone  else  did.  He  caught  her  up  and 
kissed  her  on  the  neck. 

This  kiss  was  very  different  to  that  first 
thoughtless  kiss  behind  the  lilac  bush,  and 
very  different  to  the  kiss  this  morning  in  the 
ch^nrchyard.  This  was  a  dreadful  kiss,  and 
she  felt  it. 

"  Oh,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  she  cried,  in 
a  tone  as  if  he  had  irreparably  broken  some- 
thing of  priceless  value,  and  ran  quickly 
away. 

He  came  into  the  dining-room.  His  aunts, 
elegantly  dressed,  their  family  doctor,  and  a 
neighbour  were  already  there.  Everything 
seemed  so  very  ordinary,  but  in  Nekhliidoff 
a  storm  was  raging.  He  understood  nothing 
of  what  was  being  said,  and  gave  wrong 
answers,  thinking  only  of  Katusha.  The 
sound  of  her  steps  in  the  passage  brought 
back  the  thrill  of  that  last  kiss,  and  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  When  she  came  into 
the  room  he,  without  looking  round,  felt  her 
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presence  with  his  whole  being,  and  had  to 
force  himself  not  to  look  at  her.         a 

After  dinner  he  at  once  went  into  his  bed- 
room, and  for  a  long  time  walked  up  and 
down  in  great  excitement,  listening  to  every 
sound  in  the  house,  and  expecting  to  hear 
her  steps.  The  animal  man  inside  him  had 
now  not  only  lifted  its  head,  but  had  suc- 
ceeded in  trampling  under  foot  the  spiritual 
man  of  the  days  of  his  first  visit,  and  even  of 
that  very  morning.  That  dreadful  animal 
man  alone  now  ruled  over  him. 

Though  he  was  watching  for  her  all  day, 
he  could  not  manage  to  meet  her  alone.  She 
was  probably  trying  to  evade  him.  In  the 
evening,  however,  she  was  obliged  to  go  into 
the  room  next  to  his.  The  doctor  had  been 
asked  to  stay  the  night,  and  she  had  to  make 
his  bed.  When  he  heard  her  go  in,  Nekhlu- 
doff  followed  her,  treading  softly  and  holding 
his  breath  as  if  he  were  going  to  commit  a 
crime. 

She  was  putting  a  clean  pillow-case  on  the 
pillow,  holding  it  by  two  of  its  corners,  with 
her  arms  inside  the  pillow-case.  She  turned 
round  and  smiled,  not  a  happy,  joyful  smile 
as  before,  but  in  a  frightened,  piteous  way. 
The  smile  seemed  to  tell  him  that  what  he 
was  doing  was  wrong.  Hs  stopped  for  a 
moment.  There  was  still  the  possibiUty  of  a 
struggle.  The  voice  of  his  real  love  for  her, 
though  feebly,  was  stiU  speaking  of  her,  her 
feelings,  her  life.  Anoth^  voice  was  saying, 
**  Take  care  I  don't  let  the  opportunity  for 
your  own  happiness,  your  own  enjoyment, 
slip  by  !**  And  this  second  voice  completely 
stifled  the  first.  He  went  up  to  her  with 
determination,  and  a  terrible,  ungovernable 
animal  passion  took  possession  of  him. 

With  his  arm  round  her,  he  made  her  sit 
down  on  the  bed;  and,  feeling  that  there 
was  something  more  to  be  done,  he  sat  down 
beside  her. 

*'  Dmitri  Ivanovitch,  dear  t  please  let  me 
go,"  she|Baid,']with  a  piteous  voice.  **  Matrdna 
Pavlovna  is  coming,"  she  cried,  tearing  her- 
self away.  Some  one  was  really  coming  to 
the  doer. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  come  to  you  in  th6) 
night,"  he  whispered.     "  Youll  be  alone  P" 
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^*  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  On  no 
account.  No,  no  I  ^*  she  said,  but  only  with 
her  lips;  the  tremulous  confusion  of  her 
whole  being  said  something  very  different. 

It  was  Matrona  Pavlovna  who  had  come 
to  the  door.  She  came  in  with  a  blanket 
over  her  arm,  looked  reproachfully  at  Nekh- 
liidofi^  and  began  scolding  Katusha  for 
having  taken  the  wrong  blanket. 

Nekhlddoff  went  out  in  silence,  he  did  not 
«ven  feel  ashamed.  He  could  see  by  Matrona 
Favlovna's  face  that  she  was  blaming  him,  he 
•imew  that  she  was  blaming  him  with  reason, 
and  felt  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  but  this 
novel,  low  animal  excitement  having  freed 
itself  of  all  the  old  feelings  of  real  love  for 
Xatiiflha,  ruled  supreme,  leaving  room  for 
nothing  else.  He  now  knew  what  he  had  to 
do  in  order  to  gratify  this  feeling,  and  was 
considering  how  to  find  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it. 

He  went  about  as  if  demented  all  the 
Evening,  now  into  his  aunts',  then  back  into 
Ids  own  room,  then  out  into  the  porch,  think- 
ing all  the  time  how  he  could  meet  her  alone; 
but  she  avoided  him,  ajid  Matrdna  Pavlovna 
watched  her  closely. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
And  so  the  evening  passed  and  night  came. 
The  doctor  went  to  bed.  NekhMdoff's  aunts 
Jbad  also  retired,  and  he  knew  that  Matr6na 
Pavlovna  was  now  with  them  in  their  bed- 
room, so  that  Katiisha  was  sure  to  be  alone 
in  the  maids'  sitting-room.  He  again  went 
out  into  the  porch.  It  was  dark,  damp,  and 
warm  out  of  doors,  and  that  white  spring 
mist  which  drives  away  the  last  snow,  or  is 
diffused  by  the  thawing  of  the  last  snow, 
filled  the  air.  From  the  river  under  the  hill, 
about  a  hundred  steps  from  the  front  door, 
came  a  strange  sound.  It  was  the  ice  breaking. 
Nekhludoff  came  down  the  steps  and  went 
np  to  the  window  of  the  maids'  room,  step- 
ping over  the  puddles  on  the  bits  of  glazed 
snow^"  fiis  heart  was  beating  so  fiercely  in 
Ids  breast,  that  he  seemed  to  hear  it,  his 
laboured  breath  came  and  went  in  a  burst  of 
long-drawn  sighs.  In  the  maids'  room  a 
small  lamp  was  Imrning,  and  Katlbha  sat 
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alone  by  the  table,  looking  thoughtfully  ia 
front  of  her.  NekhlddojOf  stood  a  long  time 
without  moTingy  and  wuted  to  see  what 
she,  not  knowing  that  she  was  observed^ 
would  do.  For  a  minute  or  two  she  did  not 
move ;  then  she  lifted  her  eyes,  smiled,  and 
shook  her  head,  as. if  chiding  herself,  and 
then  changed  her  pose  and  dropped  both  her 
arms  on  the  table,  and  again  began  gaan^ 
down  in  front  of  her.  He  stood  and  looked 
at  her,  involuntarily  listening  to  the  beating; 
of  his  own  heart  and  the  strange -sounds* 
from  this  river.  There  on  the  river,  beneath 
the  white  mist,  the  unceasing  labour  went 
on,  and  sounds  as  of  something  sobbing,, 
cracking,  dropping,  being  shattered  to 
pieces,  mixed  with  the  tinkling  of  the  thin 
bits  of  ice  as  they  broke  against  each  other 
like  glass. 

Thete  he  stood,  looking  at  Eat^sha^a 
serious,  sufferiiig  fooe,  which  betrayed  the 
inner  struggle  of  her  soul,  and  he  felt  pity 
for  her;  but,  strange  though  it  may  seem  ^ 
this  pity  only  increased  his  desire.  Desire 
had  taken  entire  possession  of  him. 

He  knocked  at  the  window.  She  started 
as  if  she  had  received  an  electric  shock,  her 
whole  body  trembled,  and  a  look  of  horror 
came  into  her  face.  Then  she  jumped  up,, 
approached  the  window,  and  brought  her 
face  up  to  the  pane.  The  look  of  terror 
did  liot  leave  her  face  even  when  holding 
her  hands  up  to  her  eyes  like  blinkers,  and,, 
peering  through  the  glass,  she  recognised 
him.  Her  face  was  unusually  graVe,  he  had 
never,  seen  it  so  before.  She  returned  his> 
smile,  only  in  submission  to  him ;  but  there 
was  no  smile  in  her  soul,  only  fear.  He 
beckoned  her  with  his  hand  to  come  out 
into  the  yard  to  him.  But  she  shook  her 
head  and  remained  by  the  window.  He 
brought  his  huoe  dose  to  the  pane  and  was- 
going  to  call  out  to  her,  but  at  that  moment 
she  turned  to  the  door;  evidently  some 
one  inside  had  called  her.  Nekhli^doff' 
moved  away  from  the  window.  The  fog 
was  so  dense  that  five  8te}>  *i'<ia  the 
house  atke  windows  were  not  discernible, 
but  the  light  from  the  lamp  shone  red 
and     huge     out     of     a    shapeless    black 
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mass.  And  on  the  river  the  same  strange 
sounds  went  on,  sobbing,  and  rustling,  and 
crackling,  and  tinkling.  Somewhere,  not  far 
off,  in  the  fog,  a  cook  crowed;  another 
answered,  and  then  others,  far  in  the  village, 
took  up  the  cry  till  the  sound  of  the 
crowing  blended  into  one,  while  all  around 
was  silent  excepting  the  river.  It  was  the 
second  time  the  cocks  crowed  that  tdght. 

Nekhliidoff  walked  up  and  down,  behind 
the  corner  of  the  house,  and  once  or  twice 
got  into  a  puddle.  Then  he  again  came  up 
to  the  window.  The  lamp  was  still  burning, 
and  she  was  again  sitting  alone  by  the  table 
as  if  uncertain  what  to  do.  He  had  hardly 
approached  the  window  when  she  looked 
up.  He  knocked.  Without  looking  who 
it  was,  she  at  once  ran  out  of  the  room, 
and  he  heard  the  outside  door  open  with 
a  snap.  He  waited  for  her  near  the 
side  porch,  and  put  his  arms  round  her 
without  saying  a  word.  She  clung  to 
him,  put  up  her  face  and  met  his 
kiss  with  her  lips.  They  were  standing 
behind  the  corner  of  the  side  porch,  on  a 
place  where  the  snow  had  all  melted,, and 
he  was  filled  with  tormenting,  ungratlfied 
desire.  Then  the  door  again  gave  the  same 
sort  of  snap  and  opened,  and  the  voice  of 
Matr6na  Pavlovna  called  out  angrily, 
"Katiishal'* 

She  tore  herself  away  from  him,  and 
returned  into  the  maids*  room.  He  heard 
the  latch  click,  and  all  was  quiet.  The  red 
light  disappeared,  and  only  the  mist  remained, 
and  the  bustle  on  the  river  went  on.  Nekh- 
liidoff  went  up  to  the  window,  nobody  wists  ti> 
be  seen ;  he  knocked,  but  got  no  answer.  He 
wont  back  into  the  house  by  the  front  door, 
but  could  not  sleep.  He  got  up  and  went 
with  bare  feet  along  the  passage  to  her  door, 
next  Matr6na  P4vloWa's  room.  He  heard 
Matrona  Pdvlovna  snoring  quietly,  and  was 
about  to  go  on,  when  she  coughed  and  turned 
on  her  creaking  bed,  and  his  heart  fell, 
and  he  stood  immovable  for  about  five 
minutes.  When  all  was  quiet,  and  she 
began  to  snore  peacefully,  he  went  on, 
trying  to  step  on  the  boards  that  did 
not  creak,  acd   came    to   Katusha's   door. 
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There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard.  She  was 
probably  awake,  or  else  he  would  have  heard 
her  breathing.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
whispered  '*  Katlbha ''  she  jumped  up  and 
began  to  persuade  him,  as  if  angrily,  to  go 
away. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  What  are 
you  doing  ?  Your  auuts  will  hear."  These 
were  her  words,  but  all  her  being  was  saying, 
"1  am  all  thine/*  And  it  was  only  this 
Nekhludoff  understood. 

"  Open  I  Let  me  in  just  for  a  moment  I 
I  implore  you ! "  He  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying. 

She  was  silent ;  then  he  heard  her  hand 
feeling  for  the  latch.  The  latch  clicked,  and 
he  entered  the  room.  He  caught  hold  of 
her  just  as  she  was— in  her  coarse,  hard 
chemise,  with  her  bare  arms,  lifted  her,  and 
carried  her  out. 

**  Oh,  dear !  What  are  you  about  ?  "  she 
wliispered;  but  he,  paying  no  heed  to  her 
words,  carried  her  into  his  room. 

**  Oh,  don't ;  you  mustn't!  Let  me  go !  '^ 
she  said,  clinging  closer  to  him. 

When  she  left  him,  trembling  and  silent, 
giving  no  answer  to  his  words,  he  again  went 
out  into  the  porch,  and  stood  trying  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  what  had  happened. 

It  was  getting  lighter.  From  the  river 
below,  the  creaking  and  tinkling  and  sobbing 
of  the  breaking  ice  came  still  louder,  and  a 
gurgling  sound  could  now  also  be  heard.  The 
mist  had  begun  to  sink,  and  from  above  it 
the  waning  moon  dimly  lighted  up  something 
black  and  weird.  / 

"What  was  the  meaning  of  it^all  ?  Was  it 
a  great  joy,  or  a  great  misfortune,  that  had 
befallen  him  ?**  he  asked  himself. 

**It  happens  to  everybody — everybody 
does  it,**  he  said  to  himself,  and  went  to 
bed  and  to  sleep. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

Thb  neirt  day  the  gay,  handsome,  and 
brilliant  Schonbock  joined  Kekhludoff  at 
his  aunts'  house,  and  quite  won  their  hearts 
by  his  refined  and  amiable  manner,  his- 
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spirits,  his  generosity,  and  his  affection  for 
Dmitri. 

But  though  the  old  ladies  admired  his 
generosity,  it  rather  perplexed  them,  for  It 
seemed  exaggerated.  He  gave  a  rouble  to 
some  blind  beggars  who  came  to  the  gate, 
gave  15  roubles  in  tips  to  the  servants,  and 
when  S6phia  Iv^ovna's  pet  dog  hurt  his 
paw,  and  it  bled,  he  tore  his  hemstitched 
cambric  handkerchief  into  strips  (S6phia 
Iv^ovna  knew  that  such  handkerchiefs 
cost  at  least  15  roubles  a  dozen)  and 
bandaged  the  dog's  foot.  The  old  ladies 
had  never  met  people  of  this  kind,  and  did 
not  know  that  Schonbock  owed  200,000 
roubles,  which  he  was  never  going  to  pay, 
and  that  therefore  25  roubles  more  or  less 
did  not  matter  a  bit  to  him.  Schonbock 
stayed  only  one  day,  and  he  and  Nekhlddoff 
both  left  at  night.  They  could  not  stay 
away  from  their  regiment  any  longer,  for 
their  leave  was  full^^p. 

On  this  last  day  with  his  aimts,  while  the 
last. night  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory, 
two  feelings  kept  struggling  in  Nekhliidoff's 
breast.  One  was  the  burning,  sensual 
recollection  of  animal  love  (though  it  had 
by  far  not  fulfilled  his  expectations),  mixed 
with  a  certain  satisfaction  of  having  gained 
his  end ;  and  the  other  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  something  very  wrong, 
which  had  to  be  put  right,  not  for  her  sake,^ 
but  for  his  own. 

At  the  stage  which  Nekhludoff's  selfish 
mania  had  now  reached,  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  himself.  He  was  wondering 
whether  his  conduct,  if  foimd  out,  would  be 
blamed  much,  or  at  all,  but  he  did  not 
consider  what  Katiisha  was  now  ^oing 
through,  and  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
her.  0 

He  saw  that  Schonbock  guessed  his  re- 
lations to  her,  and  this  flattered  his  vanity. 

'*  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is  you  have  taken  such 
a  sadden  fancy  to  your  aunts  that  you  have 
been  living  nearly  a  week  with  them,** 
Schonbock  remarked,  when  he  had  seen 
Kattbha.  "Well,  I  don't  wonder — should 
have  done  the  scune.  She's  charming." 
Nekhltidoff  was  also  thinking  that  though 
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it  was  a  pity  to  go  away  before  having  fully 
gratified  the  cravings  of  his  love  for  her,  yet 
the  absolute  necessity  of  parting  had  its 
advantages,  because  it  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
those  relations  which  it  would  have  beea 
very  difficult  for  him  to  continue.  T!hen  he 
thought  that  he  ought  to  give  her  some 
money,  not  for  her,  not  because  she  might 
need  it,  but  because  it  was  the  thing  to  do, 
and  he  would  be  considered  dishonourable 
if  he  did  not  pay  her  after  having  made 
use  of  her. 

So  he  gave  her  what  seemed  to  him  a  liberal 
amount,  considering  his  and  her  station.  On 
the  day  of  his  departure  after  dinner  he 
went  out  and  waited  for  her  at  the  side 
entrance.  She  flushed  up  when  she  saw 
him,  and  wished  to  pass  by,  directing  his 
attention  to  the  open  door  of  the  maids'* 
room  by  a  look,  but  he  stopped  her. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,"  he  said, 
crumpling  in  his  hand  an  envelope  with  a 
hundred     rouble    note     inside.      "There, 

I" 

She  guessed  what  he  meant,  knit  her 
brows,  and,  shaking  her  head,  pushed  his 
hand  away. 

**  Take  it ;  oh,  you  must  1 "  he  stammered, 
and  thrust  the  envelope  into  the  bib  of  her 
apron  and  ran  back  to^  his  room,  groaning 
and  frowning  as  if  he  had  hurt  himself. 
And  for  a  long  time  he  went  up  and  down 
writhing  as  in  pain,  and  even  stamping  and 
groaning  aloud  as  he  thought  of  this  last 
scene.  "  But  what  else  could  I  have  done  ? 
Is  it  not  what  happens  to  everyone? 
To  Schonbock,  with  that  governess  he  was 
telling  me  about,  to  Uncle  Grisha,  who  had 
that  illegitimate  son  Mitenka,  who  is  still 
living  somewhere,  by  a  country  girl.  And 
if  everyone  does  the  same  .  .  .  well,  I 
suppose,  it  can't  be  helped."  In  this  way 
he  tried  to  get  peace  of  mind,  but  in  vain. 
The  recollection  of  what  had  passed  biumt  hx» 
conscience.  In  his  soul — in  the  very  depths 
of  his  soul^he  knew  that  he  had  acted  in  a 
base,  cruel,  cowardly  manner,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  act  of  his  must  prevent 
him,  not  only  from  finding  fault  with  anyone 
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else,  but  cveji  trom  looking  straight  into  other 
people's  eyes,  not  to  mention  the  impossi- 
bility of  considering  himself  a  splendid,  noble, 
high-minded  fellow,  as  he  did  and  had  to  do, 
to  go  on  Uving  his  life  boldly  and  merrily. 
There  was  only  one  solution  of  the  problem, 
I.e.,  not  to  think  about  it.  He  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  The  life  he  was  now  enter- 
ing upon,  the  new  surroundings,  new 
friends,  the  war,  all  helped  him  to 
forget-  And  the  longer  he  lived,  the  less  he 
thought  about  it,  till  at  last  he  forgot  it 
completely. 

Once  only,  when,  after  the  war,  he  went  to 
see  his  aimts,  in  hopes  of  meeting  Katusha, 
and  heard  that  soon  after  his  last  visit  she 
had  left,  and  that  his  aunts  had  heard  she 
had  been  con&ied  somewhere  or  other,  and 
had  gone  quite  to  the  bad,  his  heart  ached. 
According  to  the  time  of  her  confinement, 
the  child  might  or  might  not  have  been  his. 
His  aunts  said  she  had  gone  wrong,  and  that 
she  had  inherited  her  mother's  depraved 
nature,  and  he  was  pleas'^.d  to  hear  this 
opinion  of  his  aunts'.  It  seemed  to  acquit 
him.  At  first,  he  thought  of  trying  to  find 
her  and  her  child,  but  then,  just  because  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul  he  felt  so  ashamed . 
and  pained  when  thinking  about  her,  he  did 
not  make  the  necessary  effort  to  find  her, 
but  tried  to  forget  his  sin  again,  and  ceased 
to  think  about  it.  And  now  this  strange 
coincidence  brought  it  all  back  to  his  memory, 
and  demanded  from  him  -the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  heartless,  cruel  cowardice  which 
had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  live  these 
nine  years  with  such  a  sin  on  his  conscience. 
But  he  was  still  far  from  such  a  confession, 
and  his  only  fear  was  that  everything  might 
now  be  found  out,  and  that  she,  or  her 
advocate,  might  recount  it  all,  and  put  him 
to  shame  before  everyone  present. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
In  this  state  of  mind  NekhludoflF  left  the 
Court,  and  went  into  the  jurymen's  room. 
He  sat  by  the  window,  hearing  what  was 
being  said  around  him,  and  smoking  all  the 
while. 
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The  merry  merchant  seemed  with  all  his 
heart  to  sympathise  with  Smelk6ff's  way  of 
spending  his  time. 

"  There,  old  fellow,  that  was  something 
like  I  Eeal  Siberian  fashion  I ,  He  knew 
what  he  was  about,  no  fear !  That's  the 
Bort  of  wench  for  me." 

The  foreman  was  stating  his  convictions, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  expert's  con- 
clusions were  the  important  thing.  Peter 
Oerasimovitch  was  joking  about  something 
with  the  Jewish  clerk,  and  they  hurst  out 
laughing.  Nekhludoff  answered  all  the 
questions  addressed  to  him  in  monosyllables, 
and  longed  only  to  be  left  in  peace. 

When  the  usher,  with  his  sideways  gaiti 
called  the  jury  "back  to  the  Court,  Nekhludofl 
was  seized  with  fear  as  if  he  were  not  going 
to  judge,  but  to  be  judged.  In  the  depth 
of  his  soul  he  felt  that  he  was  a  scoimdrel, 
who  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  look  people  in 
the  face,  yet,  by  sheer  force  of  habit,  he 
stepped  on  to  the  platform  in  his  usual 
self-possessed  manner,  and  sat  down,  cross- 
ing his  legs  and  playing  with  his  jyince-nez. 

The  prisoners  had  also  been  led  out,  and 
were  now  brought  in  again.  There  were 
some  new  faces  in  the  Court — witnesses, 
and  Nekhludoff  noticed  that  Maslova  could 
not  take  her  eyes  off  a  very  fat  woman  who 
jat  in  the  row  in  front  of  the  grating,  very 
showily  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  a  high 
hat  with  a  large  bow  on  her  head,  and  an 
elegant  Httle  reticule  on  her  arm,  which  was 
bare  to  the  elbow.  This  was,  as  he  subse- 
quently found  out,  one  of  the  witnesses,  the 
mistress  of  the  estabhshment  to  which 
Maslova  had  belonged. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  com- 
menced; they  were  asked  their  names, 
rehgion,  &c.  Then,  after  some  consultation 
as  to  whether  the  witnesses  were  to  be 
sworn  in  or  not,  the  old  priest  came  in 
again,  dragging  his  legs  with  difficulty,  and 
again  arranging  the  golden  cross  on  his 
breast,  swore  the  witnesses  and  the  expert, 
in  the  same  quiet  manner,  as  with  the 
same  assurance  that  he  was  doing  something 
useful  and  important. 
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When  all  the  witnesses  had  been  sworn, 
all  but  Kitaeva,  the  keeper  of  the  brothel, 
were  led  out  again.  She  was  asked  what 
she  knew  about  this  afEedr.  Kitaeva  nodded 
her  head  mth  the  big  hat  at  every  sentence, 
and  smiled  affectedly.  She  gave  a  very  fuU 
and  intelligent  a<;count,  speaking  with  ar 
strong  German  accent.  First  of  all  th« 
hotel  servant  Simeon,  whom  she  knew, 
came  to  her  establishment  to  get  a  girl  fot 
a  rich  Siberian  merchant,  and  she  seiA 
Lub6v.  After  a  time  Lub6v  returned  with 
the  merchant.  The  merchant  was  already 
a  bit  *'  elevated  '* — she  smiled  as  she  said 
this— and  went  on  drinking  and  treating  the 
girls.  He  was  short  of  money.  He  sent 
this  same  Lub6v  to  his  lodgings.  He  had 
taken  a  "  predilection  *'  to  her.  She  looked 
at  the  prisoner  as  she  said  this. 

Nekhliidoff  thought  he  saw  Maslova  smile 
here,  and  this  seemed  disgusting  to  him.  A 
strange,  indefinite  feeling  of  loathing, 
mingled  with  suffering,  arose  in  him. 

**And  what  was  your  opinion  of  Mas- 
lova ? "  asked  the  blushing  and  confused 
applicant  for  a  judicial  post,  appointed  to 
act  as  Maslova' s  advocate. 

"  Zee  ferry  pesht,"  answered  Kitaeva. 
"Zee  yoong  voman  is  etucatedand  elecant. 
She  was  prought  up  in  a  coot  family,  and 
can  reat  French.  She  tid  have  a  trop  too 
moch  sometimes,  put  nefer  forcot  herself. 
A  ferry  coot  girl." 

Katusha  looked  at  the  woman,  then 
suddenly  turned  her  eyes  on  the  jury  and 
fixed  them  on  Nekhliidofif,  and  her  face  grew 
serious  and  even  severe.  One  of  her  serious 
eyes  squinted,  and  those  two  strange  eyes 
for  some  time  gazed  at  Nekhliidoff  who,  in 
spite  of  the  terrors  that  seized  him,  could 
not  take  his  look  off  these  squinting  eyes, 
^vith  their  bright,  clear  whites. 

He  thought  of  that  dreadful  night,  with 
its  mist,  when  the  ice  was  breaking  -on  the 
river  below,  and  the  waning  moon,  with 
horns  turned  upwards,  that  had  risen 
towards  morning,  lit  up  something  black 
and  weird.  These  two  black  eyes,  now 
looking  at  him,  reminded  him  of  this  weird, 
black    something.     "  She    has    recognised 
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me,"  lie  thought,  and  Nekhludoff  shrank  as 
if  expecting  a  blow.  But  she  had  not 
recognised  him.  She  sighed  quietly,  and 
again  looked  at  the  president.  Nekhludoff 
also  sighed.  "  Oh,  if  it  would  only  get  on 
quicker,"  he  thought. 

He  now  felt  the  same  loathing  and  pity 
and  vexation  as  when,  out  shooting,  he  was 
obhged  to  kill  a  woimded  bird.  The 
wounded  bird  struggles  in  the  game  bag. 
One'  is  disgusted,  and  yet  feels  pity,  and  one 
is  in  a  hurry  to  kill  the  bird  and  forget  it. 

SuQh  mixed  feelings  filled  NekhlMoff's 
breast  as  he  sat  Hstening  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

But,  as  if  to  spite  him,  the  case  dragged 
out  to  a  great  length.  After  each  witness 
had  been  examined  separately,  and  the 
-expert  last  of  aU,  and  a  great  number  of 
useless  questions  had  been  put,  with  the 
usual  air  of  importance,  by  the  public 
prosecutor  and  by  both  advocates,  the 
president  invited  the  jury^to  examine  the 
objects  offered  as  material  evidence.  They 
consisted  of  an  enormous  diamond  ring, 
which  had  evidently  been  worn  on  the  first 
finger,  and  a  test  tube  in  which  the  poison 
had  been  analysed.  These  things  had  seals 
^d  labels  attached  to  them. 

Just  as  the  witnesses  were  about  to  look 
at  these  things,  the  pubHc  prosecutor  rose 
and  demanded  that  before  they  did  this  the 
results  of  the  doctor's  examination  of  the 
body  should  be  read.  The  president,  who 
was  hurrying  the  business  through  as  fast 
as  he  could,  in  order  to  get  to  his  Swiss 
girl,  though  he  knew  that  the  reading  of 
this  paper  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  producing  weariness  and  putting  off 
the  dinner  hour,  and  that  the  pubhc  prose- 
cutor wanted  it  read  simply  because  he 
knew  he  had  a  right  to  demand  it,  had  no 
option  but  to  express  his  consent. 

The  secretary  got  out  the  doctor's  report 
and  again  began  in  his  weary  Hsping  voice 
to  read,  making  no  distinction  between  the 
r*8  and  Vs. 
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The  e^^emal  examination  proved  that  :— 

'*  1.  Therapdut  S,melk<Sff 'b  height  was  six 
feet  five  inches. 

"  Not  so  bad,  that.  A  very  good  size," 
whispered  the  merchant,  with  interest, 
into  Nekhludoff's  ear. 

2.  He  looked  about  40  years  of  age. 

8.  The  body  was  of  a  swollen  appearance. 

4.  The  flesh  was  of  a  greenish  colour, 
with  dark  spots  in  several  places. 

5.  The  skin  was  raised  in  blisters  of 
different  sizes  and  in  places  had  come  off  in 
large  pieces. 

6.  The  hair  was  chestnut ;  it  was  thick, 
and  separated  easily  from  the  skin  when 
touched. 

7.  The  eye-balls  protruded  from  their 
sockets,  and  the  cornea  had  grown  dim. 

8.  Out  of  the  nostrils,  both  ears,  and  the 
mouth  oozed  serous  Hquid ;  the  mouth  was 
half  open. 

9.  The  neck  had  almost  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  face  and  chest." 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Four  pages  were  covered  with  the  27 
paragraphs  describing  all  the  details  of  the 
external  examination  of  the  enormous,  fat, 
swollen,  and  decomposing  body  of  the 
merchant  who  had  been  making  merry  in 
the  town.  The  indefinite  loathing  that 
NekhlMoff  felt  was  increased  by  the  de-" 
scription  of  the  corpse.  Katiisha's  life, 
and  the  serum  oozing  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  corpse,  and  the  eyes  that  protruded 
out  of  their  sockets,  and  his  own  treatment 
of  her,  all  seemed  to  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  things,  and  he  felt  sinrounded  and 
wholly  absorbed  by  things  of  the  same 
nature. 

When  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
external  examination  was  ended,  the 
president  heaved  a  sigh  and  raised  his 
hand,  hoping  it  was  finished ;  but  the  secre- 
tary at  once  went  on  to  the  description  of 
the  internal  examination.  The  president's 
head  again  dropped  into  his  hand,  and  he 
ehut  his  eyes.  The  merchant  next  to 
Nekhludoff  could  hardly  keep  awake,  and 
«iow  and  then  his  body  swayed  to  and  fro. 
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The  prisoners  and  the  gendarmes  sat  'per^ 

fectly  qtiiet. 

The  internal  examination  showed  that : — 
"  1.  The  skin  was  easily  detachable  from 

the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  there  was  no 

coagulated  blood. 

2 .  The  bones  of  the  skull  were  of  average 
thickness,  and  in  sound  condition. 

3.  On  the  membrane  of  the  brain  there 
were  two  discoloured  spots,  about  four  inches 
long,  the  membrane  itself  being  of  a  dull 
white."  And  so  on  for  13  paragraphs  more. 
Then  followed  the  names  and  signatures  of 
the  assistants,  and  the  doctor's  conclusion, 
showing  that  the  changes  observed  in  the 
stomach,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  bowels 
and  kidneys,  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion^ and  described  in  the  ofilcial  report, 
gave  great  probability  to  the  conclusion 
that  Smelk6firs  death  was  caused  by  poison, 
which  had  entered  his  stomach  mixed  with 
alcohol.  To  decide  from  the  state  of  the 
stomach  what  poifeon  had  been  introduced 
was  dif&cult ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  poison  entered  the  stomach  mixed 
with  alcohol,  since  a  great  quantity  of  the 
latter  was  found  in  SmelkofTs  stomach. 

**  He  could  drink,  and  no  mistake,"  again 
whispered  the  merchant,  who  had  just  woke 
up. 

The  reading  of  this  report  had  taken  a 
full  hour,  but  it  had  not  satisfied  the  public 
prosecutor,  for,  when  it  had  been  read 
through,  and  the  president  turned  to  him, 
saying,  **  I  suppose  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  read  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the 
internal  organs  ?  "  he  answered  in  a  severe 
tone,  without  looking  at  the  president, 
**  I  shall  ask  to  have  it  read." 

He  raised  himself  a  little,  and  showed  by 
his  manner  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  this 
report  read,  and  that  he  would  claim  this 
right ;  and  if  that  were  not  granted,  it  would 
serve  as  a  cause  of  appeal. 

The  member  of  the  Court  with  the  big 
beard^  who  suffered  from  catarrh  o£  the 
stomach,  feeling  quite,  done  up,,  turned  to 
the  president : 
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*'  What  is  the  use  of  reading  all  this  ?  It 
is  only  dragging  it  out.  These  new  brooma 
do  not. sweep  clean ;  they  only  take  a  long 
while  doing  it." 

The  member  with  the  gold  spectacles  said 
nothing,  but  only  looked  gloomily  in  front 
of  him,  expecting  nothing  good,  either  fifom 
his  wife,  or  Hfe  in  general.  The  reading  of 
the  report  commenced. 

"  In  the  year  188 — ,  on  February  15th,  I, 
the  undersigned,  oonmiissioned  by  the 
medical  department,  made  an  examination^ 
No.  688,"  the  secretary  began  again  with 
firmness,  and  raising  the  pitch  of  his  voice 
as  if  to  dispel  the  sleepiness  that  had  over- 
taken all  present,  *'  in  the  presence  of  the 
assistant  medical  inspector,  of  the  internal 
organs : 

*  *  1 .  The  right  lung  and  the  heart,  contained 
(in  a  61b.  glass  jar.) 

'^  2.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  (in  a  61b» 
glass  jsur.) 

*'3.  The  stomach  itself  (in  a  61b.  glass 
jar.) 

**  4.  The  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys 
(in  a  91b.  glass  jar.) 

'*  5.  The  intestines  (in  a  91b.  earthenware 
jar.") 

The  president  here  whispered  to  one  of 
the  members,  then  stooped  to  the  other, 
and  having  received  their  consent,  he  said : 
*•  The  Court  considers  the  reading  of  this 
report  superfluous."  The  secretary  stopped 
reading,  folded  the  paper,  and  the  publio 
prosecutor  angrily  began  to  write  down 
something.  **  The  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
may  now  examine  the  articles  of  material 
evidence,"  said  the  president.  The  foreman 
and  several  of  the  others  rose  and  went  to 
the  table,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  do 
with  their  hands.  They  looked  in  turn  at 
the  glass,  the  test  tube,  and  the  ring.'  The 
merchant  even  tried  on  the  ring. 

**  Ah  1  that  was  a  finger,"  he  said,  return- 
ing to  his  place;  "like  a  cucumber,"  he 
added.  Evidently  the  image  of  the 
gigantic  merchant  he  had  formed  in  his 
mind  amused  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

When  the  exammation  of  the  articles  of 
material  evidence  was  finished,  the  president 
annoxinced  that  the  investigation  was  now- 
concluded,  and  inunediately  caJled  on  the 
prosecutor  to  proceed,  hoping  that  as  the 
latter  was  also  a  man,  he,  too,  might  feel 
inclined  to  smoke  or  dine,  and  show  some 
mercy  on  the  rest.  But  the  public  prose- 
cutor  showed  no  mercy  to  himself  or  to  any- 
one else.  He  was  very  stupid  by  nature^ 
but  beside  this,  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
of  finishing  school  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
of  receiving  a  reward  for  his  essay  on 
'^Servitude,*'  when  studying  the  Boman 
Law  at  the  University,  and  was  therefore 
self-confident  and  self-satisfied  in  the  highest 
degree  (his  success  with  the  ladies  also 
conducing  to  this),  and  his  stupidity  had 
become  extraordinary. 

When  the  word  was  given  to  him,  he  got 
up  slowly,  showing  the  whole  of  his  graceful 
figure  in  his  embroidered  uniform^ 
Putting  his  hand  on  the  desk,  he  looked 
round  the  room,  slightly  bowing  his  head,, 
and,  avoiding  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners,  he 
began  to  read  the  speech  he  had  prepared 
while  the  reports  were  being  read. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury!  The  business 
that  now  lies  before  you  is,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  very  characteristic." 

The  speech  of  a  public  prosecutor,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  should  always  have  a  social 
importsuioe,  like  the  celebrated  speeches 
made  by  the  advocates  who  have  become 
distinguished.  True,  the  audience  consisted 
of  three  women — a  sempstress,  a  cook,. 
Sime6n's  sister — and  a  coachman,  but  this 
did  not  matter.  The  celebrities  had  begun 
in  the  same  way.  To  be  always  at  the 
height  of  his  position,  t.e.,  to  penetrate  into 
the  depths  of  the  psychological  significance 
of  crime,  and  to  discover  the  wounds  of 
society  was  one  of  the  prosecutor's  prin- 
ciples.  ^ 

"You  see  before  you,  gentiemen  of  the 
jury,  a  crime,  characteristic,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  of  the  end  of  our  century^ 
^leariB^,  so  to  say,  the  specific  features  of 
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that  very  painful  phenomenon,  the  corrup- 
tion to  which  those  elements  of  ovu:  present- 
day  society,  which  are,  so  to  say,  particu- 
larly exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  this 
process,  are  subject." 

The  pubhc  prosecutor  spoke  at  great 
length,  trying  not  to  forget  any  of  the 
notions  he  had  formed  in  his  mind,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  to  hesitate,  but  let 
his  speech  flow  on  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
without  a  break. 

Only  once  he  stopped,  and  for  some 
time  stood  swallowing  his  saliva,  but  soon 
mastered  himself,  and  made  up  for  the 
interruption  by  heightened  eloquence.  He 
spoke  now  with  a  tender,  insinuating 
accent,  stepping  from  foot  to  foot,  and 
looking  at  the  jury,  now  in  quiet,  business- 
like tones,  glancing  into  his  notebook,  then 
^vith  a  loud,  accusing  voice,  looking  from 
the  audience  to  the  advocates.  But  he 
never  looked  at  the  prisoners,  who  were 
all  three  fixedly  gazing  at  him.  Every 
new  craze  then  in  vogue  among  his 
set  was  alluded  to  in  his  speech  :  everything 
that  then  was,  and  some  things  that  still 
are,  considered  to  be  the  last  words  of 
scientific  wisdom,  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
inborn  criminality,  evolution  and  the  struggle 
for  existence,  hypnotism  and  hypnotic  in- 
fluence. 

According  to  his  definition,  the  merchant 
Smelk6ff  was  of  the  genuine  Bussian  type, 
and  had  perished  in  consequence  of  his 
generous,  trusting  nature,  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  deeply  degraded  individuals. 

Sime6n  Kartinkin  was  the  atavistic  pro- 
duction of  serfdom,  a  stupefied,  ignorant, 
unprincipled  man,  who  had  not  even  any 
religion.  Euphemia  was  his  mistress,  and 
a  victim  of  heredity ;  all  the  signs  of  de- 
generation were  noticeable  in  her.  The 
chief  wire-puller  in  this  affair  was  Maslova, 
presenting  the  phenomenon  of  decadence  in 
its  lowest  form.  "  This  woman,*'  Ve  said, 
looking  at  her,  "  has,  as  we  have  to-day 
heard  from  her  mistress  in  this  court,  re- 
ceived an  education ;  she  can  not  only  read 
and  write,  but  she  knows  French ;  she  is  an 
orphan,  and  probably  carries    in  her  the 
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germs  of  criminality.  She  was  eduCdted  in 
an  enlightened,  noble  family,  and  might 
have  lived  by  honest  work,  but  she  deserts 
her  benefactress,  gives  herself  up  to  her 
passions,  for  the  gratification  of  which  she 
enters  into  a  brothel,  where  she  is  distin- 
guished from  her  companions  by  her  edu- 
cation, and  chiefly,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
as  you  have  heard  from  her  mistress,  by  her 
power  of  acting  on  the  visitors  by  means  of 
that  mysterious  capacity  lately  investigated 
by  science,  especially  by  the  school  of 
Charcot,  known  by  the  name  of  hypnotic 
influence.  By  these  means  she  gets  hold  of 
this^  Bussian,  this  kind-hearted  ^Sddko,  the 
rich  guest,  and  uses  his  trust  in  order  first 
to  rob  and  then  pitilessly  to  murder  him." 

"  Well,  he  is  piling  it  on  now,  isn't  he  ?  " 
said  the  president,  bending  towards  the 
serious  member,  with  a  smile. 

"A  fearful  blockhead  I  '*  said  the  serious 
member. 

Meanwhile  the  public  prosecutor  went  on 
with  his  speech.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
gracefully  swaying  his  body,  "  the  fate  of 
society  is  to  a  certain  point  in  your  power. 
Your  verdict  will  influence  it.  Grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  this  crime,  the  danger  that 
awaits  so<»ety  from  those  whom  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  call  pathological 
individuals,  such  as  Maslova.  Guaxd  it 
from  infection;  guard  the  innocent  and 
strong  elements  of  society  from,  contagion, 
or  even  destruction." 

And,  as  if  himself  overcome  by  the 
significance  of  the  expected  verdict,  the 
public  prosecutor  sank  in  his  chair,  highly 
delighted  with  his  speech. 

The  sense  of  the  speech,  when  divested 
of  aU  its  flowers  of  rhetoric,  was  that 
Maslova,  having  gained  the  merchant's 
confidence,  hypnotised  him  and  went 
to  his  lodgings  with  his  key,  meaning  to 
take  all  the  money  herself;  but,  having 
been  caught  in  the  act  by  Sime6n  and 
Euphemia,  had  to  share  it  with  them. 
Then,  in  order  to  hide  the  traces  of  the 
crime,  had  returned  to  the  lodgings  with 
the  merchant  &nd.  thete  poisoned  him. 

*  Sadko,  the  hero  of  a  legend. 
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After  the  prosecutor  had  spoken,  a 
middle-aged  man  in  swallow-tail  coat  and 
low-cut  waistcoat,  showing  a  large  half- 
circle  of  starched  white  shirt,  rose  from 
the  advocates'  bench  and  made  a  speech  in 
defence  of  Eartinldn  and  Bdtchkova ;  this 
was  the  advocate  engaged  by  them  for  800 
roubles.  He  acquitted  them  both,  and  put 
all  the  blame  on  Maslova.  He  denied  the 
truth  of  Maslova's  statements  that  Bdtch- 
kova  and  Kartlnkin  were  with  her  when 
she  took  the  mon  ey,  laying  great  stress  that 
her  evidence  could  not  be  accepted,  as  she 
was  charged  with  po  isoning.  *'  The  2,500 
roubles  could,"  so  the  advocate  said,  "have 
been  easily  earned  by  two  honest  people 
who  got  from  three  to  five  roubles  per  day 
in  tips  from  the  lodgers.  The  merchant's 
money  was  stolen  by  Maslova  and  given 
away,  or  even  lost,  as  she  was  not  in  a 
normal  state. 

The  poisoning  was  conunitted  by  Maslova 
alone;  therefore  he  begged  the  jury  to 
acquit  Eartinldn  and  £6tchkova  of  stealing 
the  money  ;  or  if  they  could  not  acquit  them 
of  the  theft,  at  least  to  admit  that  it  was 
done  without  any  participation  in  the 
poisoning. 

In  conclusion,  the  advocate  remarked, 
with  a  thrust  at  the  public  prosecutor,  that 
"the  brilliant  observations  of  that  gentle- 
man on  heredity,  while  explaining  scientific 
facts  concerning  heredity,  were  inappUcable 
in  this  case,  as  £6tchkova  was  of  unknown 
parentage."  The  public  prosecutor  put  some- 
thing down  on  paper,  with  an  angry  look, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  contemptuous 
surprise. 

Then  M&slova's  advocate  rose,  and  timidly 
and  hesitatingly  began  his  speech  in  her 
defence. 

Without  denying  that  she  had  taken  part 
in  the  stealing  of  the  money,  he  insisted  on 
the  fact  that  she  had  no  intention  of  poison- 
ing Smelk6ff,  but  had  given  him  the  powder 
only  to  make  him  fall  asleep.  He  tried  to  go 
in  for  a  little  eloqueic^. ,  It  I  "ng  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  M&slova  was  led  into  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery by  a  man  who  had  remained  un- 
punished, while  she  had  to  bear  all  the  weight 
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of  her  fall ;  but  the  excursion  into  the  domain 
of  psychology  was  so  unsuccessful  that  it 
made  everybody  feel  uncomfortable.  "When 
he  muttered  something  about  men's  cruelty 
and  women's  helplessness,  the  president 
tried  to  help  him  by  asking  him  to  keep 
closer  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  public  prosecutor  got  up 
to  reply.  He  defended  his  position  against 
the  first  advocate,  saying  that  even  if 
Botchkova  was  of  unknown  parentage,  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity  was  thereby 
in  no  way  invalidated,  since  the  laws  of 
heredity  were  so  far  proved  by  science  that 
we  can  not  only  deduce  the  crime  from 
heredity,  but  heredity  from  the  crime.  As 
to  the  statement  made  in  defence  of 
Mdslova,  that  she  was  debauched  by  an 
imaginary  (he  laid  a  particularly  venomous 
stress  on  the  word  imaginary)  seducer,  he 
could  only  say  that  from  the  evidence 
before  them  it  was  much  more  Ukely  that 
she  had  played  the  part  of  temptress  to 
.  many  and  many  a  victim  who  had  fallen 
into  her  hands.  Having  said  this,  he  sat 
down  in  triumph.  Then  the  prisoners  were 
offered  permission  to  speak  in  their  own 
defence. 

Euphemia  B6tchkova  repeated  once  more 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  had 
taken  part  in  nothing,  and  firmly  laid  the 
whole  blame  on  Maslova.  Sime6n  Kartinkin 
only  repeated  several  times:  "  It  is  your 
business,  but  I  am  innocent ;  it's  unjust." 
Maslova  said  nothing  in  her  defence.  Told 
she  might  do  so  by  the  president,  she  only 
lifted  her  eyes  to  him,  cast  a  look  round  the 
room  like  a  hunted  animal,  and,  dropping 
her  hesbd,  began  to  cry,  sobbing  aloud. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  the  merchant 
asked  NekhlMoff,  hearing  him  utter  a 
strange  sound.  This  was  the  sound  of 
weeping  fiercely  kept  back.  Nekhliidoff 
had  not  yet  understood  the  significance  of 
his  present  position,  and  attributed  the  sobs 
he  could  hardly  keep  back  and  the  tears 
that  filled  his  eyes  to  the  weakness  of  his 
.nerves.      He  put  on  his  pince-nez  in  order 
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to  ];ude  the  tears,  then  got  put  ^  ha^d- 
l^erehie{  and  began  blowing  ^a  noae. 

Fear  o|  the  disgrace  that  would  befal  hi^i 
il  everyone  in  t^ie  court  knew  of  his  conduct, 
sti^ed  the  niner  working  of  his  soul.  This 
lear  was,  during  ^hia  first  period,  stronger 
than  all  else. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

After  the  last  words  of  the  prisoheraf  had 
been  heard,  the  form  in  which  the  questions 
were  to  be  put  to  the  jury  was  settled,  which 
also  took  some  time  At  last  the  questions 
were  put,  and  the  president  began  the  sum- 
ming up. 

Before  putting  the  case  to  the  jury,  he 
spoke  to  them  for  some  time,  in  a  pleasant, 
homely  manner,  explaining  that  burglary 
was  burglary,  and  theft  was  theft,  and  that 
stealing  from  a  place  which  was  under  lock 
and  key  was  stealing  from  a  place  under 
lock  and  key.  While  he  was  explaining  this,  he 
looked  several  times  at  Nekhludoflf,  as  if 
wishing  to  impress  upon  him  this  important 
fact,  in  hopes  that,  having  understood  it, 
Nekhliidoff  would  make  his  feUow-jurymen 
also  understand  it.  When  he  considered 
that  the  jury  were  sufficiently  imbued  with 
these  facts,  he  proceeded  to  enunciate  an- 
other truth — ^namely,  that  a  murder  is  an 
action  which  has  the  death  of  a  human 
being  as  its  consequence,  that  poisoning 
could  therefore  also  be  termed  murder. 
When,  according  to  his  opinion,  this  truth 
had  also  been  received  by  the  jury,  he  went 
on  to  explain  that  if  theft  and  murder  had 
been  committed  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
bination of  the  crimes  was  theft  with 
murder. 

Although  he  was  himself  anxious  to  finish 
as  soon  as  possible,  although  he  knew  that 
his  Swiss  girl  was  waiting  for  him,  he  had 
grown  so  used  to  his  occupation  that,  having 
begun  to  speak,  he  could  not  stop  himself, 
and  therefore  he  went  on  to  impress  on  the 
jury  with  much  detail,  that  if  they  foimd 
the  prisoners  guilty,  they  would  have  the 
right  to  give  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  and  if 
they    found  them  not  guilty,    to    give    a 
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verdict  of  not  guilty;  and  if  they  found 
them  guilty  of  one  of  the  crimes  and 
not  of  the  other,  they  might  give  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  on  the  one  count,  and  of 
not  guilty  on  the  other.  Then  he  explained 
that  though  this  right  was  given  them,  they 
should  use  it  with  reason.  He  was  going 
to  add  that  if  they  gave  an  affirmative 
answer  to  any  question  that  was  put  to 
them,  they  would  thereby  afl&rm  everything 
included  in  the  questioiM^  so  that  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  affirm  the  whole  of  the 
question,  they  should  mention  the  part 
of  the  question  they  wished  to  be  excepted. 
But,  glancing  at  the  cl6ck,  and  seeing  it 
was  already  five  minutes  to  three,  he  re- 
solved to  trust  to  their  being  intelHgent 
enough  to  understand  this  without  further 
comment. 

"  The  facts  of  this  case  are  the  follow- 
ing," began  the  president,  and  repeated  all 
that  had  already  been  said  several  times 
by  the  advocates,  the  pubUc  prosecutor, 
and  the  witnesses. 

The  president  spoke,  and  the  members 
on  each  side  of  him  listened  with  deeply- 
attentive  expressions,  and  looked  from  time 
to  time  at  the  clock,  for  they  considered 
the  speech  too  long,  though  very  good — 
i.e.,  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  public 
prosecutor,  the  lawyers,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
one in  the  court,  shared  the  same  impres- 
sion. The  president  finished  the  summary 
up.  Then  he  found  it  necessary  to  tell  the 
jury  what  they  all  knew,  or  might  .have 
found  out  by  reading  it  up — i.e.,  how  they 
were  to  consider  the  case,  count  the  votes, 
and,  in  case  of  a  tie,  to  acquit  the  prisoners, 
and  so  on. 

Everything  seemed  to  have  been  told; 
but  no,  the  president  could  not  forego  his 
right  of  speaking  as  yet.  It  was  so  pleasant 
to  hear  the  impressive  tones  of  his  own 
voice,  and,  therefore,  he  fomid  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  more  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  rights  given  to  the  jury,  and 
how  carefully  they  should  use  the  rights, 
and  how  they  ought  not  to  abuse  them, 
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«,bout  their  being  on  their  oath,  that  they 
were  the  conscience  of  society,  that  the 
secrecy  of  the  debating-room  should  be 
considered  sacred,  &c. 

From  the  time  the  president  commenced 
his  speech,  Mdslova  watched  him  without 
moving  her  eyes,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  a 
single  word;  so  that  Nekhludoff  was  not 
afraid  of  meeting  her  eyes,  and  kept  looking 
at  her  all  the  time.  And  his  mind  passed 
through  those  phases  in  which  a  face  which 
we  have  not  seen  for  many  years  first  strikes 
us  with  the  outward  changes  brought  about 
during  the  time  of  separation,  and  then 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  like  its 
old  self,  when  the  changes  made  by  time 
seem  to  disappear,  and  before  our  spiritual 
eyes  rises  only  the  principal  expression  of 
one  exceptional,  imique  individuaHty.  Yes, 
though  dressed  in  a  prison  cloak,  and  in 
spite  of  the  developed  figure,  the  fulness  of 
the  bosom  and  lower  part  of  th«  face,  in 
spite  of  a  few  wrinkles  on  the  forehead  and 
temples,  and  the  swollen  eyes,  this  was 
certainly  the  same  Katiisha  who,  on  that 
Easter  night,  had  so  innocently  looked  up 
to  him  whom  she  loved,  with  her  fond, 
laughing  eyes  full  of  joy  and  life; 

**  What  a  strange  coincidence  that  after 
ten  years,  during  which  I  never  saw  her, 
this  case  should  have  come  up  to-day,  when 
I  am  on  the  jury,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
prisoners'  dock  that  I  see  her  again  1  And 
how  will  it  end  ?  Oh,  dear,  if  they  would 
only  get  on  quicker." 

Still  he  would  not  give  in  to  the  feelings 
of  repentance  which  began  to  arise  within 
him.  He  tried  to  consider  it  all  as  a  coinci- 
dence, which  would  pass  without  infringing 
his  manner  of  life.  He  felt  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  puppy,  when  its  master,  taking 
it  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck,  rubs  its  nose  in 
the  mess  it  has  made.  The  puppy  whines, 
•draws  back,  and  wants  to  get  away  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  effects  of  its  misdeed, 
but  the  pitiless  master  does  not  let  go. 

And  so,  Nekhludoff,  feeling  all  the  re- 
pulsiveness  of  what  he  had  done,  felt  also 
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the  powerful  hand  of  the  Master,  but  he  diJ 
not  feel  the  whole  significance  of  his  action 
yet,  and  would  not  recognise  the  Master's 
hand.  He  did  not  wish  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  effect  of  his  deed  that  lay  before 
him,  but  the  pitiless  hand  of  the  Master 
held  him,  and  he  felt  he  could  not  get  away. 
He  was  still  keeping  up  his  courage,  and 
sat  on  his  chair  in  the  first  row,  in  his 
usual  self-possessed  pose,  one  leg  carelessly 
thrown  over  the  other,  and  playing  with 
his  pince-nez.  Yet  all  the  while,  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  felt  the  cruelty^ 
cowardice,  and  baseness,  not  only  of  thia 
particular  action  of  his,  but  of  his  whole 
trelf- willed,  depraved,  cruel,  idle  life ;  and 
that  dreadful  veil  which  had  in  some 
unaccountable  manner  hidden  from  him 
tLis  sin  of  his  and  the  whole  of  his  subse- 
quent life,  was  beginning  to  shake,  and  he 
caught  glimpses  of  what  was  covered  by 
that  veil. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
At  last  the  president  finished  his  speech^ 
and,  lifting  the  list  of  questions  with  a 
graceful  movement  of  his  arm,  he  handed  it  ta 
the  foji^man,  who  came  up  to  take  it.  The 
juryTglad  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  debating- 
room,  got  up  one  after  the  other  and  left  the 
room,  looking  as  if  a  bit  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  again  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  their  hands.  As  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed  behind  them,  a  gendarme  came  up 
to  it,  pulled  his  sword  out  of  the  scabbard^ 
and,  holdiug  it  up  against  his  shoulder^ 
stood  at  the  door.  The  judges  got  up  and 
went  away.  The  prisoners  were  also  led 
out.  When  the  jury  came  into  the  debat- 
ing-room  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
take  out  their  cigarettes,  as  before,  and  to 
begin  smoking.  The  sense  of  the  imnatural^ 
ness  and  falseness  of  their  position,  which 
all  of  them  had  experienced  while  sitting  in 
their  places  in  the  court,  passed  when  they 
entered  the  debating-room  and  started 
smoking,  and  they  settled  down  with  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  at  once  began  an 
animated  conversation. 
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"  Tisn't  the  girl's  fault.  She's  got  mixed 
np  in  it/'  said  the  kindly  merchant.  "  We 
most  reconunend  her  to  mercy." 

"That's  just  what  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider," said  the  foreman.  "  We  must  not 
give  way  to  our  personal  impressions." 

"  The  president's  summing  up  was  good," 
remarked  the  colonel. 

"Good?  Why,  it  nearly  sent  me  to 
sleep  1" 

"The  chief  point  is  that  the  servants 
could  have  known  nothing  ahout  the  money 
if  M&slova  had  not  been  in  accord  with 
them,"  said  the  clerk  of  Jewish  extraction. 

"  Well,  do  you  think  iihat  it  was  she  who 
stole  the  money  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  jury. 

"  I  will  never  beheve  it,"  cried  the  kindly 
merchant ;  "  it  was  all  that  red-eyed  hag's 
doing." 

"  They  are  a  nice  lot,  all  of  them,"  said 
the  colonel. 

"  But  she  says  she  never  went  into  the 
room." 

"  Oh,  believe  her  by  all  means." 

"  I  should  not  believe  that  jade,  not  for 
the  world." 

"  Whether  you  believe  her  or  not  does 
not  settle  the  question,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  The  girl  had  the  key,"  said  the  colonel. 

"What  if  she  had?"  retorted  the  mer- 
chant. 

"And  the  ring?" 

"  But  didn't  she  say  all  about  it  ?"  again 
cried  the  merchant.  "  The  feUow  had  a 
temper  of  his  own,  and  had  had  a  drop  too 
much  besides,  and  gave  the  girl  a  licking ; 
what  could  be  simpler?  Well  then  he's 
sorry — quite  naturally.  *  There,  never 
mind,'  says  he ;  *  take  this.'  Why,  I  heard 
them  say  he  was  six  foot  five  high ;  I  should 
think  he  must  have  weighed  about  20 
stones." 

"That's  not  the  point,"  said  Peter 
Ger&simovitch.  "  The  question  is,  whether 
she  was  the  instigator  and  inciter  in  this 
afBedr,  or  the  servants  ?" 

"  It  was  not  possible  for  the  servants  to 
do  it  alone ;  she  had  the  key." 
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TIds  kind  of  random  talk  went  on  for  a 
considerable  iame.  At  last  the  forenmn 
6!dd :  "I  beg  yonr  pardon,  gentlemen,  but 
.  bad  We  not  better  take  onr  places  aA  Hhe 
table  aald  discuss  the  mattar?  Come, 
please."    And  be  took  the  chair. 

Hie  qnestionB  were  expressed  in  the  IxA- 
lowing  manner : — 

1.  Is  the  peasant  of  the  village  B^ti, 
Kraplvinckia  district,  Simedn  Petr6y  Ear- 
tinMn,  38  years  of  age,  girilty  of  having,  in 
agreement  with  oth^  persons,  given  the 
merchant,  Smelk6ff,  on  the  171^  January, 

188^,  in  the  town  of  N ,  with  intent  to 

deprive  him  of  life,  for  tho  purpose  of 
robbing  him,  poisoned  brandy,  which  caused 
Smelk6€rs  death,  and  of  their  having  stolos 
^m  him  about  2,500  roubles  in  money  and 
a  diamond  ring  ? 

2.  Is  the  m^schanka,  Euph^mia  Iv4novna 
B6tchkova,  43  years  of  age,  guilty  of  the 
crimes  descaribed  above  ? 

3.  Is  the  m^schanka,  Katerina  Michael- 
ovna  M&slova,  27  years  of  age,  guilty  of  the 
crimes  described  in  the  first  question  ? 

4.  If  the  prisoner  Euphemia  B6tchkova 
is  not  guilty  according  to  the  first  question, 
is  she  not  guilty  of  having,  on  the   17th 

January,  188 — ,  in  the  town  of  N ,  while 

in  service  at  Hhe  Hotel  Mauritania,  stolen 
from  a  locked  portmanteau,  belonging  to 
the  merchant,  Smelk6fif,  a  lodger  in  that 
hotel,,  which  was  in  the  room  occupied  by 
him,  2,500  roubles,  for  which  object  she 
unlocked  the  portmsmteau  with  a  key  she 
brought  and  fitted  to  the  lock  ? 

The  foreman  read  the  first  question. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  ? 

This  question  was  quickly  answered.  All 
agreed  to  say  **  Guilty,"  as  if  convinced  that 
Kartinkin  had  taken  part  both  in  the 
poisoning  and  the  robbery.  An  old  art^lshik*, 
whose  answers  were  SbC^in  favour  of  acquittal, 
was  the  only  exception. 

The  foreman  thought  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  began  to  point  out  to  him  that 

*  Member  of  an  drtil,  an  association  of  work- 
men, in  wbioh  the  members  share  profits  and 
liabilities. 
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everytiiing  tended  to  prove  Kartfnkin'g 
gailt.  The  old  man  answered  that  he  did 
nnderstand,  but  still  thought  it  better 
to  have  pity  on  him.  "  We  are  not  saints 
ourselves,"  and  he  kept  to  his  opinion. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  con- 
cerning B6tohkova  was,  after  much  dispute 
and  many  exclamations,  answered  by  the 
words,  "  Not  guilty,"  there  being  no  clear 
proofs  of  her  having  taken  part  in  the  poison- 
ing— ^a  fact  her  advocate  had  strongly  in- 
sisted on.  The  merchant,  anxious  to  acquit 
M4slova,  insisted  that  B6tchkova  was  the 
chief  instigator  of  it  all.  Many  of  the  jury 
shfiured  this  view,  but  the  foreman,  wishing 
to  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  law,  declared 
they  had  no  grounds  to  consider  her  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  poisoning.  After  much 
disputing,  the  foreman's  opinion  triumphed. 

To  the  fourth  question  concerning  B6tch- 
kova,  the  aaiswer  was  "  Gmlty."  But  on 
the  arUUhik'8  insistance  she  was  recom- 
mended to  mercy. 

The  third  question,  concerning  MAslova, 
raised  a  fierce  dispute.  The  foreman  main- 
tained she  was  guilty  both  of  the  poisoning 
and  the  theft,  to  which  the  merchant  would 
not  agree.  The  colonel,  the  clerk,  and  the  old 
a/rUUMk  sided  with  the  merchant,  the  rest 
seemed  shaky,  and  the  opinioh  of  the  fore- 
man began  to  gain  groimd,  chiefly  because 
all  the  jurymen  were  getting  tired,  and 
preferred  to  take  up  the  view  that  would 
bring  them  sooner  to  a  decision,  and  thus 
•  liberate  them. 

From  all  that  had  passed,  and  from 
Nekhliidofrs  former  knowledge  of  Mdslova, 
he  was  certain  that  she  was  innocent  of 
both  the  theft  and  the  poisoning.  And  he 
felt  sure  that  all  the  others  would  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  When  he  saw  that 
the  merchant's  awkward  defence,  evidently 
based  on  his  physical  admiration  for  her» 
which  he  did  not  even  try  to  hide,  and  the 
foreman's  insistence,  and  especially  every- 
body's weakness,  were  all  tending  to  her 
condemnation,  he  longed  to  state  his  objec- 
tions, yet  dared  not,  lest  his  relations  with 
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M^slova  should  be  discovered.  He  felt  he 
could  not  allow  things  to  go  on  without 
stating  his  objection;  and,  blushing,  and 
growing  pale  again,  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Peter  Gerisimovitch,  irritated  by  the 
authoritative  manner  of  the  foreman,  began 
to  raise  his  objections,  and  said  the  very 
things  Nekhlidoff  was  about  to  say. 

"  Allow  me  one  moment,"  he  said.  **  You 
seem  to  think  that  her  having  the  key 
proves  she  is  guilty  of  the  theft ;  but  what 
could  be  easier  than  for  the  servants  to 
open  the  portmanteau  with  a  false  key 
after  she  was  gone  ?  " 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. 

"  She  could  not  have  taken  the  money, 
because  in  her  position  she  would  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  That's  just  what  I  say,"  remarked  the 
merchant. 

"  But  it  is  very  likely  that  her  coming 
put  the  idea  into  the  servants'  heads,  and 
that  they  grasped  the  opportunity  and 
shoved  all  the  blame  on  her." 

Peter  Ger&simovitch  spoke  so  irritably 
that  the  foreman  became  irritated  too,  and 
went  on  obstinately  defending  the  opposite 
views;  but  Peter  Ger4simovitch  spoke  so 
convincingly  that  the  majority  agreed  with 
him,  and  decided  that  Maslova  was  not 
guilty  of  stealing  the  money,  and  that  the 
ring  was  given  her. 

But  when  the  question  of  her  having 
taken  part  in  the  poisoning  was  raised,  her 
zealous  defender,  the  merchant,  declared 
that  she  must  be  acquitted,  be&ause  she 
could  have  no  reason  for  the  poisoning. 
The  foreman,  however,  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  acquit  her,  because  she  herself 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  having  given  the 
powder. 

"Yes,  but  thinking  it  was  opium,"  said 
the  merchant. 

"Opium  can  also  deprive  one  of  life," 
said  the  colonel,  who  was  fond  of  wandering 
from  the  subject,  and  he  began  telling  how 
his  brother-in-law's  wife  would  have  died  of 
an  overdose  of  opium  if  there  had  not  been 
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a  doctor  near  £%  hand  to  take  the  necessary 
measures.  The  colonel  told  his  story  so 
impressively,  with  such  self-possession  and 
dignity,  that  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
interrupt  him.  Only  the  clerk,  infected  by 
his  example,  decided  to  break  in  with  a 
story  of  his  own :  "  There  are  some  who  get 
so  used  to  it  that  they  can  take  40  drops, 

I   have    a   relative ,"  but  the  colonel 

would  not  stand  the  interruption,  and  went 
on  to  relate  what  effects  the  opium  had 
on  his  brother-in-law's  wife. 

*'  But,  gentlemen,  do  you  know  it  is  get- 
ting on  towards  five  o'clock  ?"  said  one  of 
the  jury. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  what  are  we  to  say, 
then  ?"  inquired  the  foreman.  "  Shall  we  say 
she  is  guilty,  but  without  intent  to  rob  ? 
And  without  stealing  any  property  ?  Will 
that  do  ?" 

Peter  GerAsimovitch,  pleased  with  his 
victory,  agreed. 

"  But  she  must  be  recommended  to  mercy," 
said  the  merchant. 

All  agreed,  only  the  old  art^lshik  insisted 
that  they  should  say  "  Not  guilty." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,"  explained 
the  foreman ;  "  without  the  intent  to  rob, 
and  without  stealing  any  property.  There- 
fore, *  Not  guilty, '  that's  evident." 

"  All  right ;  that'll  do.  And  we  recommend 
her  to  mercy,"  said  the  merchant,  gaily. 

They  were  aU  so  tired,  so  confused  by  the 
discussions,  that  nobody  thought  of  saying 
that  she  was  guilty  of  giving  the  powder,  but 
without  the  intent  of  taking  Uf  e.  NekhlMofi 
was  so  6iicited  that  he  did  not  notice  this 
omission,  and  so  the  answers  were  written 
down  in  the  form  agreed  upon  and  taken  to 
the  court. 

Babelais  says  that  a  lawyer,  who  was 
trying  a  case,  quoted  all  sorts  of  laws,  read 
20  pages  of  judicial  senseless  Latin,  and  then 
proposed  to  the  judges  to  throw  dice,  and  if 
the  numbers  proved  odd  the  defendant 
would  be  right,  if  not,  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  much  the  same  in  this  case.  The 
resolution  was  not  taken  because  everybody 
agreed  upon  it,  but  because  the  preddent. 
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who  had  been  summing  up  at  such  length, 
omitted  to  say  what  he  always  said 
on  such  occasions,  that  the  answer  might 
be,  "Yes,  guilty,  but  without  the  intent 
of  taking  life,"  because  the  colonel  had 
related  the  story  of  his  brother-in-law's 
wife  at  such  great  length,  because  Nekhld- 
doff  was  too  excited  to  notice  that  the 
proviso  "  without  intent  to  take  life  **  had 
been  omitted,  and  thought  that  the  words 
"  without  intent  "  nullified  the  conviction. 
Because  Peter  Ger^simovitch  had  retired 
from  the  room  while  the  questions  and 
answers  were  being  read,  and  chiefly 
because,  being  tired,  and  wishing  to  get 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  all  were  ready 
to  agree  with  the  decision  which  would 
bring  matters  to  an  end  soonest. 

The  jurymen  rang  the  bell.  The  gen- 
darme, wtio  had  stood  outside  the  door  with 
his'Bword  drawn,  put  it  back  into  the  scab- 
bard, ajid  stepped  aside.  The  judges  took 
their  seats,  and  the  jury  came  out  one  by 
one. 

The  foreman  brought  in  the  paper  with 
an  air  of  solemnity,  and  handed  it  to  the 
president,  who  looked  at  it,  and,  spreading 
out  his  hands  in  astonishment,  turned  to 
consult  his  companions.  The  president 
was  surprised  that  the  jury,  having  put  in 
a  proviso — without  intent  to  rob — did  not 
put  in  a  second  proviso — without  intent  to 
take  life.  From  the  decision  of  the  jury, 
it  followed  that  Maslova  had  not  stolen, 
.  nor  robbed,  and  yet  poisoned  a  man  without 
any  apparent  reason. 

"  Just  see  what  an  absurd  decision  they 
have  come  to,"  he  whispered  to  the  member 
on  his  left.  "  This  means  penal  servitude 
in  Siberia,  and  she  is  innocent." 
^  ^  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  she  is 
innocent  ?"  answered  the  serious  member. 

"  Yes,  she  is  positively  innocent.  I  think 
this  is  a  case  for  putting  Article  817  into 
practice  (Article  817  states  that'if  the  Court 
considers  the  decision  of  the  jury  unjust,  it 
may  set  it  aside). 

**  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  the  presi- 
dent, turning  to  the  other  member.     The 
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Idndly  member  did  not  answer  at  once.  He 

looked  at  the  number  on  a  paper  before  him, 

a.nd  added  up  the  figures ;  the  sum  would 

not  divide  by  three.     He  had  settled  in 

'  his  mind  that  if  it  did  divide  by  three  he 

would  agree  to  the  president's  proposal,  but 

though  the  sum  would  not  so  divide  his 

kindness  made  him  agree  all  the  same. 

'*  I,  too,  think  it  should  be  done,''  he  said. 

**  And  you  ?"  asked  the  president,  turning 

to  the  serious  member. 

"On  no  account,"  he  answered,  firmly. 
^*  As  it  is,  the  papers  accuse  the  jury  of 
acquitting  prisoners.  What  will  they  say  if 
the  Court  does  it  ?  I  shall  not  agree  to  that 
on  any  account." 

The  president  looked  at  his  watch.  **  It 
is  a  pity,  but  what's  to  be  done  ?"  and 
handed  the  questions  to  the  foreman  to  read 
out.  All  got  up,  and  the  foreman,  stepping 
.from  foot  to  foot,  coughed,  and  read  the 
•questions  and  the  answers.  All  the  Court, 
secretary,  advocates,  and  even  the  public 
prosecutor,  expressed  surprise.  The  pri- 
soners sat  impassive,  evidently  not  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  answers. 
Everybody  sat  down  again,  and  the  presi- 
dent asked  the  prosecutor  what  punishments 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  subjected  to. 

The  prosecutor,  glad  of  his  imexpected 
success  in  getting  M&slova  convicted,  and 
attributing  the  success  entirely  to  his  own 
•eloquence,  looked  up  the  necessary  infor- 
xoation,  rose  and  said : 

"With  Sime6n  Kartinkin  I  should  deal 
according  to  Statute  1,452  paragraph  93. 
Euph^mia  Botchkova  according  to  Statute 
^  .  .,  &c.  Katerlna  M4slova  according  to 
Statute    .    .     .,  &c." 

All  three  punishments  were  the  heaviest 
that  could  be  inflicted. 

**  The  Court  will  adjourn  to  consider  the 
sentence,"  said  the  president,  rising.  Every- 
body rose  after  him,  and  with  the  pleasant 
feeling  of.  a  task  well  done,  began  to  leave 
the  room  or  move  about  in  it. 

^•D'you  know,  sirs,  we  have  made  a 
shameful  hash  of  it  ?  "  said  Peter  Ger4si- 
movitch,  approaching  NekhlMoff,  to  whom 
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the  foreman  was  relating  something.  ^*  Why, 
we've  got  her  to  Siberia." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  exclaimed 
ITekhlMoff.  This  time  he  did  not  notice 
the  teacher's  familiarity. 

"Why,  we  did  not  put  in  our  answer 
*  Guilty,  but  without  intent  of  causing 
death.*  The  secretary  just  told  me  the 
public  prosecutor  is  for  condemning  her  to 
15  years'  penal  servitude." 

"Well,  but  it  was  decided,"  said  the 
loreman.  * 

Peter  Ger&simovitch  began  to  dispute 
this,  saying  that  since  she  did  not  take  the 
money,  it  followed  naturally  that  she  could 
not  have  had  any  intention  of  committing 
murder. 

"  But  I  read  the  answer  before  going  out," 
said  the  foreman,  defending  himself,  ^*  and 
nobody  objected." 

"  I  had  just  then  gone  out  of  the  room," 
said  Peter  Ger&simovitch,  turning  to  Nekh- 
liidoff,  "  and  your  thoughts  must  have  been 
wool-gathering  to  let  the  thing  pass." 

"I  never  imagined  this,"  Nekhltidoff 
replied. 

"Oh,  you  didn't?" 

"  Oh,  well,  we  can  get  it  put  right,"  said 
Nekhludoff. 

"  Oh,  dear  no  ;  it's  finished." 

Nekhliidoff  looked  at  the  prisoners.  They 
whose  fate  was  being  decided,  still  sat 
motionless  behind  the  grating  in  front  of 
the  soldiers.  M6,slova  was  smiling.  Another 
feeling  stirred  in  NekhludofTs  soul.  Up  to 
now,  expecting  her  acquittal,  and  thinking 
she  would  remain  in  the  town,  he  was  un- 
certain how  to  act  towards  her.  Any  kind 
of  relations  with  her  would  be  so  very 
difficult.  But  Siberia  and  penal  servitude 
at  once  cut  off  every  possibiUty  of  any  kind 
of  relations  with  her.  The  wounded  bird 
would  stop  struggling  in  the  game-bag,  and 
no  loiter  remind  him  of  its  existence. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Peter  Gerd.simovitch*s    assumption    was 
correct.     The  president  came  back  from 
the  debating  room  with  a  paper,  and  read 
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as  foUows  :— "  April  28th,  188—.    By  His 

Imperial  Majesty's  ukase  No. The 

Criminal  Court,  on  the  strength  of  the  decision 
of  the  jury,  in  acco*iance  with  Section  8  of 
Statute  771,  Section  3  of  Statutes  776 
and  777,  decreed  that  the  peasant,  Sime6n 
Kartinkin,  33  years  of  age,  the  m^schanka, 
Katerina  Mdslova,  27  years  of  age,  are  to  be 
deprived  of  all  property  rights  and  to  be 
sent  to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia,  Kartinkin 
for  eight,  Maslova  for  four  years,  with  the 
consequences  stated  in  Statute  25  of  the 
code.  The  meschanka,  B6tchkova,  48  years 
of  age,  to  be  deprived  of  all  special  personal 
and  acquired  rights,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  three  years  with  consequences  in  accord 
with  Statute  48  of  the  code.  The  costs 
of  the  case  to  be  borne  equally  by  the 
prisoners ;  and,  in  the  case  of  their  being 
without  sufficient  property,  the  costs  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Treasury.  Articles  of 
material  evidence  to  be  sold,  the  ring  to  be 
returned,  the  phials  destroyed.'*  B6tchkova 
was  condemned  to  prison,  Sime6n  Kartinkin 
and  Katerina  Mdslova  to  the  loss  of  all 
special  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  penaj 
servitude  in  Siberia,  he  for.  eight  and  she 
for  four  years. 

Kartinkin  stood  holding  his  arms  close  to 
his  sides  and  moving  his  lips.  B6tchkova 
seemed  perfectly  calm.  Maslova,  when  she 
heard  the  sentence,  blushed  scarlet.  "  I'm 
not  guilty,  not  guilty  ! "  she  suddenly  cried, 
BO  that  it  resounded  through  the  room. 
"  It  is  a  sin  I  I  am  not  guilty  1  I  never 
wished — I  never  thought  I  It  is  the  truth  I 
am  saying — the  truth  1"  and,  sinking  on  tihe 
bench,  she  burst  into  teaxs  and  sobbed 
aloud.  When  Kartinkin  and  B6tchkova 
went  out  she  still  sat  crying,  so  that  a 
gendarme  had  to  touch  the  sleeve  of  her 
cloak. 

^'  No ;  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it  as  it  is,'* 
said  NekhlMoff  to  himself,  utterly  forgetting 
his  bad  thoughts.  He  did  not  know  why 
he  wished  to  look  at  her  once  more,  but 
hurried  out  into  the  corridor.  There  was 
quite  a  crowd  at  the  door.  The  advocates 
and  jury  were  going  out,  pleased  to  have 
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finished  the  busmess,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  a  few  seconds,  and  when  he  at  last  got 
out  into  the  corridor,  she  was  far  in  front. 
He  hurried  along  the  corridor  after  her, 
regardless  of  the  attention  he  was  arousing, 
caught  her  up,  pMsed  her,  and  stopped.  She 
had  ceased  crying  and  only  sobbed,  wiping 
her  red  discoloured  face  with  the  end  of  the 
*keGrchief  on  her  head.  She  passed  without 
noticing  him.  Then  he  hurried  back  to  see 
the  president.  The  latter  had  already  left 
the  court,  and  Nekhliidofr  f<^owed  him  into 
the  lobby  and  went  up  to  him,  just  as  he  had 
put  on  his  li^t  grey  overcoat  and  was 
taking  the  silver-moimted  walking-stick 
which  an  attendant  was  handing  hun. 

"  Sir,  may  I  have  a  few  words  with  you 
concerning  some  business  I  have  just 
decided  upon  ?"  said  Nekhludoff.  "  I  am 
one  of  the  jury.*' 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Prince  Nekhludoff.  I  shall 
he  delighted.  I  think  we  have  met  before," 
said  the  president,  pressing  Nekhliidoff's 
hand,  and  recalling  with  pleasure  the  even- 
ing when  he  first  met  Nekhludoff,  and  when 
he  had  danced  so  gaily,  better  than  all  the 
young  people.  "  "What  can  I  do  for  you  ?** 
*•  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  answer  con- 
cerning Maslova.  She  is  not  guilty  of  the 
poisoning,  and  yet  she  is  condemned  to 
penal  servitude,"  said  NekhlMoff,  with  a 
pre-occupied  and  gloomy  air. 

"  The  Court  passed  the  sentence  in  accor- 
dance with  the  answers  you  yourselves 
gave,"  said  the  president,  moving  towards  the 
front  door ;  "  though  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  m  accord."  And  he  remembered  that 
he  had  been  going  to  explaia  to  the  jury  that 
a  verdict  of  **  guilty  "  meant  guilty  of  inten- 
tional murder  imless  the  words  "without 
intent  to  take  life  "  were  added,  but  had,  in 
his  hurry  to  get  the  business  over,  omitted 
to  do  so. 

"Yes,  but  could  not  the  mistake  be 
rectified  ?  " 

"  A  reason  for  an  appeal  can  always  be 
found.  You  will  have  to  speak  to  an  advo- 
cate," said  the  president,  putting  on  his  hat 
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a  little  to  one  side,  and  continuing  to  movd 
towards  the  door. 

"  But  this  is  terrible." 

"Well,  you  see,  there  were  two  possibili- 
ties before  M4slova,'*  said  the  president^ 
evidently  wishing  to  be  as  polite  and 
pleasant  to  Nekhludoff  as  he  could.  Then^ 
having  arranged  his  whiskers  over  his 
coat  collar,  he  put  his  hand  lightly  under 
Nekhludoflfs  elbow,  and,  still  directing  hia 
steps  towards  the  front  door,  he  said,  "  You 
are  going,  too  ?  '* 

"  Yes,'*  said  Nekhludoff,  quickly  getting 
his  coat,  and  following  him. 

They  went  out  into  the  bright,  merry 
simlight,  and  had  to  raise  their  voices 
because  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  on 
the  pavement. 

"The  situation  is  a  curious  one, you  see,** 
said  the  president ;  "  what  lay  before  this 
M^slova  was  one  of  two  things :  either  to 
be  almost  acquitted  and  only  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time,  or,  taking  the  preliminary 
confinement  into  consideration,  perhaps  not 
at  all — or  Siberia.  There  is  nothing  between* 
Had  you  but  added  the  words,  *  without 
intent  of  causing  death,*  she  would  have 
been  acquitted.** 

"  Yes,  it  was  inexcusable  of  me  to  omit 
that,**  said  Nekhludoff. 

"That's  where  the  whole  matter  lies,*' 
said  the  president,  with  a  smile,  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  He  had  only  three-quartera 
of  an  homr  left  before  the  time  appointed 
by  his  Clara  would  elapse. 

"  Now,  if  you  like  to  speak  to  the  Advo- 
cates, you'll  have  to  find  a  reason  for  an 
appeal;  that  can  be  easily  done."  Then^ 
turning  to  an  isv6stchick,  he  called  out, 
"  To  the  Dvoryanskaya  80  kopecs  ;  I  never 
give  more." 

"  All  right,  your  honour ;  here  you  are."^ 

"  Good-afternoon.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use,  my  address  is  House  Dv6mikoff,  on 
the  Dvori4nskaya;  it's  easy  to  remember.'* 
And  he  bowed  in  a  friendly  manner  as  he 
got  into  the  trap  and  drove  off. 
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CaSLiPTER  XXV. 

His  oonversation  with  the  pfeddentt  and 
the  fresh  air,  quieted  Nekhlddoff  a  little. 
He  now  thonght  that  the  feelings  experienced 
by  him  had  been  exaggerated  by  the  unusual 
surroundings  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
whole  of  the  morning,  and  that  wonderful 
and  Btartlmg  coincidenoe.  Still,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to 
lighten  her  fate,  and  to  take  them  quickly. 
**  Yes,  at  onoe  I  It  will  be  best  to  find  out 
here  in  tiie  court  where  the  advocate 
Fandrin  or  MiMshln  lives.*'  These  were 
two  well-known  advocates  whom  Neldil^* 
doff  oaUed  to  mind.  He  returned  to  the 
court,  took  off  his  overcoat,  and  went 
upstairs.  In  the  first  ccnrridor  he  met 
Fan4rin  himself.  He  stopped  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  just  going  to  look  him  up 
on  a  maMex  of  business. 

Fanirin  knew  NekhlMoff  by  sight  and 
name,  and  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
of  service  to  him. 

'*  Though  I  am  rather  tired,  still,  if  your 
business  will  not  take  very  long,  perhaps 
you  might  tell  me  what  it  is  now.  Will 
you  step  inhere?"  And  he  led  Nekhlddoff 
intd  a  room,  probi^ly  some  judge's  cabinet. 
They  sat  down  by  the  table. 

**  Well,  and  what  is  your  business  ?  " 

'*  First  of  an,  I  must  ask  you  to  keep  the 
business  private.  I  do  not  want  it  known 
that  t  take  an  interest  in  the  affur." 

" Oh,  that  of  course.    Well?" 

"  I  was  on  the  jury  to-day,  and  we  have 
condemned  a  woman  to  Siberia,  an  innocent 
woman.  This  bothers  me  very  much." 
Nekhhidoff,  to  his  own  surprise,  blushed 
and  became  confused.  Fan4rin  glanced  at 
him  rapidly,  and  looked  down  again,  listen- 
ing. 

"  WeU?  "' was  aU  he  said. 

"We  have  condemned  a  woman,  and  I 
should  like  to  i^^^peal  to  a  higher  court." 

*'  To  the  Senate,  you  mean,"  said  Fanirin, 
correcting  him. 

'*  Tes,  and  I  idiould  like  to  ask  you  to 
take  the  case  hi  hand."  NekhlMoff  wanted 
to  get  the  most  difficult  part  over,  and  said, 
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'*I  shall  take  the  costs  of  the  case  on 
'WcyofMi  whatever  they  may  be." 

'*C^  .we  ^laU  settle  all  that/'  said  the 
advocate,  smiling  with  condescension  sA 
Nekhlikdotf 's  inexperience  in  these  matters. 

"What  is  the  case?" 

Nekhlddoff  stated  what  had  happened. 

"All  right.  I  shall  look  the  case  through, 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  after — ^no-— better  on 
Thursday.  If  you  will  come  to  me  at  six 
o'clock,  I  shall  give  you  on  answer.  Well, 
and  now  let  us  go,  I  have  to  make  a  few 
inquiries  here." 

Nekhliidoff  took  leave  of  him  and  went 
out. 

This  talk  with  the  advocate,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  taken  measures  for  M4slova's 
defence,  quieted  him  still  further.  He  went 
out  into  the  street.  The  weather  was  beauti- 
ful, and  he  joyfully  drew  in  a  long  breath  of 
spring  air.  He  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
isv6stchiks,  offering  their  services,  but  he 
went  on  foot,  and  a  whole  swarm  of  pictures 
ajid  memories  of  Eatdsha,  and  his  conduct 
to  her,  began  whirling  in  his  brain,  and  he 
felt  depressed  and  everything  appeared 
gloomy.  "  No,  I  shall  consider  all  this  later 
on;  I  must  now  get  rid  of  all  these  dis- 
agreeable impressions,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self. 

He  remembered  the  Korchdgin's  dinner, 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  get  there  in  time.  He  heard  the 
ringing  of  a  passing  tramcar,  ran  to  catch 
it,  and  jxmiped  on.  He  jumped  off  again 
when  they  got  to  the  market-place,  took  a 
good  isv6stchik,  and  ten  minutes  later  he 
was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eorchdgin's  big 
house* 

CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

"Plbasb  to  walk  in,  your  excellency," 
said  the  friendly,  fat  doorkeeper  of  the 
Elorohagins'  big  house,  opening  the  door 
which  moved  noiselessly  on  its  patent 
English  hinges ;  "you  are  expected.  They 
are  at  dinner.  My  orders  were  to  admit 
only  youv"  The  doorkeeper  went  as  far 
as  the  stauroase  and  rang. 
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**Are  there  any  strangers?"  asked 
NekhlMoff,  taking  off  bis  oyercoat. 

'*Mr.  E61osoff  and  Mich4el  Serg^iyitoh 
only,  'besides  the  family." 

A  very  bandsome  footman  with  whiskers^ 
in  a  Swallow-tail  coat  and  white  gloves^ 
looked  down  from  the  landing. 

'*  Please  to  walk  up,  yoor  excellenoy," 
he  said.    '*  Yon  are  expected." 

Nekhliidoff  went  np  and  passed  through  the 
splendid  large  dancing-room,  which  he  knew 
so  well,  into  the  dining-room.  There  the 
whole  Elorch^gin  family — the  mother^ 
S6phia  Yassilievna,  who  never  left  her 
cabinet,  excepted — ^were  sitting  ronnd  the 
table.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  old 
Koroh4gin ;  on  his  left,  the  doctor ;  on  his 
right,  a  visitor,  Iv4n  Iv&novitch  E61osoff,  a 
former  Marichal  de  Noblesse,  now  a  bcmk 
director,  Eorch4gin's  friend  and  a  Liberal. 
Next,  on  the  left  side,  Miss  Bayner,  the 
governess  of  Missy's  little  sister,  and  the 
fonr-year-old  girl  herself.  Opposite  them, 
Missy's  brother,  P^tia,  the  only  son  of  the 
Korch&gins,  a  public  school  boy  of  the  Sixth 
Class.  It  was  because  of  his  examinations 
that  the  whole  family  were  still  in  town. 
Next  to  him  sat  a  University  student  who 
was  coaching  him,  and  Michdel  Serg^ivitch 
Tel^gin,  generally  called  Misha,  Missy's 
cousin ;  opposite  him,  Eaterina  Alex^evna^ 
a  40-year-old  maiden  lady,  a  Slavophil ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  sat  Missy  herself r 
wiih  an  empty  place  by  her  side. 

«•  Ah !  that's  right  I    Sit  down.    We  are 

.  still  at  the  fish,"  said  old  Eorch&gin  with 

difficulty,  carefully  chewing  with  his  false 

teeth,  and  lifting  his  bloodshot  eyes  (which 

had  no  visible  lids  to  them)  to  Nekhlddoff. 

'*  Stephen,"  he  said,  with  his  mouth  full^ 
to  the  stout,  dignified  butler,  poiniang  with 
his  eyes  to  the  empty  place.  Though 
NekhltidolT  knew  Eorch&gin  very  well,  and 
had  often  seen  him  at  dinner,  to-day,  this 
red  face,  with  the  sensual  smacking  lips^ 
the  fat  neck  above  the  napkin  stuck  into 
his  waistcoat,  and  the  whole  over-fed  mili- 
tary figure,  struck  him  very  disagreeably. 
Then  Nekhlddoff  remembered,  without 
wishing  it,  what  he  knew  of  tiie  cruel^ 
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of  this  man  who,  when  in  command, 
used  to  have  men  flogged,  and  evai 
hanged,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
simply  because  he  was  ridi  and  had  no 
need  to  curry  favoar. 

'*  Immediately,  your  excellency,*'  said 
Stephen,  getting  a  large  soap  lacQe  oat  of 
the  sideboard  which  was  decorated  with  a 
nxmiber  of  silver  vases.  And  he  made  a 
sign  with  his  head  to  the  handsome  foot- 
man, who  began  at  once  to  arrange  the 
ontooched  knives  and  fcnrks  and  the  napkin, 
elaborately-folded  with  the  embroidered 
family  crest  uppermost,  in  front  of  the 
empty  place  next  to  Missy.  Nekhltidoff 
went  round,  shaking  hands  wkh  everyone, 
and  all,  except  old  Eorchdgin  aad  the 
ladies,  rose  when  he  approached.  And  this 
walk  round  the  table  and  shaking  the 
hands  of  people,  with  many  of  whom  he 
never  talked,  seemed  unpleasant  and  odd. 
He  excused  himself  for  being  late,  and  was 
about  to  sit  down  between  Miaay  and 
Eaterina  Alex6evna;  but  old  Eorch&gin 
insisted  that  if  he  would  not  take  a  glass 
of  vodka  he  should  at  least  tfJce  a  bit  of 
something  to  whet  his  appetite,  at  the  side 
table,  on  which  stood  small  dishes  of  lobster, 
caviare,  cheese,  and  salt  herrings.  Nekh- 
Mdoff  did  not  know  how  hungry  he  was 
until  he  began  to  eat,  and  then,  having 
taken  some  bread  and  cheese,  he  went  on 
eating  eagerly. 

"Well,  have  you  succeeded  in  under- 
mining the  basis  of  society  ?  "  said  E61oso£r, 
ironically  quoting  an  expression  used  by  a^ 
retrograde  newspaper,  which  had  been 
attacking  trial  by  jury.  "  Acquitted  the 
culprits  and  condemned  the  innocent,  have 
you?" 

**  Undermining  the  basis— undermining 
the  basis^"  repeated  Prince  Ecffchigin, 
laughing. 

He  had  a  firm  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
learning  of  his  chosen  friend  and  companion. 
At  the  risk  of  seeming  rude,  Nekhliidoff  left 
E61osofrs  question  unanswered,  and  sitting 
down  to  hffi  steaming  soup,  went  on  mating. 

**Do  let  him  eat,"  laid  Misgy,  with  a 
smile.    The  prcmoun  Mm  she  used  as  a 
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reimnder  of  her  intima-cy  with  Nekhliidoff. 
K61osoff  went  on  in  a  loud  voice  and  Hvely 
manner  giving  the  contents  of  the  article 
against  trial  hy  jury  which  had  aroused  his 
indignation.  Missy's  cousin,  Michel  Ser- 
geivitch,  endorsed  all  his  statements,  and 
related  the  contents  of  another  article  in 
the  same  paper.  Missy  was  as  usual  very 
distinffttSef  and  well,  unobtrufiively  weU, 
dressed. 

**  You  must  be  terribly  tired,"  she  said, 
after  waiting  till  Nekhliidoff  had  swallowed 
what  was  in  his  mouth. 

"  Not  particularly.  And  you  ?  Have  you 
been  to  look  at  the  pictures  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,  we  have  put  that  ofF.  We  have 
been  playing  tennis  at  the  Salam4toffs*.  It 
is  quite  true,  Mr.  Crooks  plays  remarkably 
well." 

Nekhludoff  had  come  here  in  order  to 
distract  his  thoughts,  for  he  used  to  like 
being  in  this  house,  because  its  refined 
luxury  had  a  pleasant  effect  on  him,  and 
because  of  the  atmosphere  of  tender  flattery 
that  unobtrusively  surrounded  him.  But 
strange  to  say,  to-day  everything  in  the 
house  was  repulsive  to  him — everything, 
beginning  with  the  doorkeeper,  thJ  broad 
staircase,  the  flowers,  the  footman,  the  table 
decorations,  up  to  Missy  herself,  who  to-day 
seemed  unattractive  and  affected.  Edlosoff  s 
self-assured  trivial  tone  of  liberalism  was 
unpleasant,  likewise  the  sensual  self-satis- 
fied bull-like  appearance  of  old  Korch6,gin, 
and  the  French  phrases  of  Katerlna 
Alex^evna,  the  Slavophil.  The  constrained 
looks  of  the  governess  and  the  student  were 
unpleasant,  but  most  unpleasant  of  all  was 
the  pronoun  him  that  Missy  had  used. 
Nekhludoff  had  long  been  wavering  between 
two  ways  of  regarding  Missy;  sometimes 
he  looked  at  her  as  if  by  moonlight,  and 
could  see  in  her  nothing  but  what  was 
beautiful,  fresh,  pretty,  clever,  and  natural ; 
then  suddenly,  as  if  the  bright  sun 
shone  on  her,  he  saw  her  defects,  and  could 
not  help  seeing  them.  This  was  such 
a  day  for  him.  To-day  he  saw  all 
the  wrinkles  of  her  face,  knew  which  of  her 
teeth  were  false,  saw  the  way  her  hair 
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was  crimped,  the  sharpness  of  her  elbows, 
and,  above  all,  how  large  her  thumb-nail 
was,  and  how  like  her  father's. 

"  Tennis  is  a  doll  game,"  said  K61osoff ; 
"  we  used  to  play  laptd  when  we  were 
children.    That  was  much  more  amusing." 

**  Oh  no,  you  never  tried  it ;  it's  awfully 
interesting,"  said  Missy,  laying,  as  it  seemed 
to  Nekhliidoff,  a  very  affected  stress  on  the 
word  **  awfully."  Then  a  dispute  arose 
in  which  Michdel  Serg^ivitch,  Katerina 
Alex^evna,  and  all  took  part  except  the 
governess,  the  student,  and  the  children, 
who  sat  silent  and  wearied. 

"  Oh,  these  everlasting  disputes  1 "  said 
old  Korchd,gin,  laughing,  and  he  pulled  the 
napkin  out  of  his  waistcoat,  noisily  pushed 
bstck  his  chair,  which  the  footman  instantly 
cauglit  hold  of,  and  left  the  table. 

Everybody  rose  after  him,  and  went  up  to 
another  table,  on  which  stood  glasses  of 
scented  water,  with  which  they  rinsed  their 
mouths;  then  they  resumed  the  conver- 
sation, interesting  to  no  one. 

*' Don't  you  think  so?"  said  Missy  to 
Nekhliidoff,  calling  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
statement  that  nothing  shows  up  a  man's 
character  like  a  game.  She  noticed  that 
preoccupied,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  dis- 
satisfied look  which  she  was  afraid  of,  and 
she  wanted  to  find  out  what  had  brought  it 
on. 

"Beally,  I  can't  tell;  I  have  never 
thought  about  it,"  Nekhludoff  answered. 

"Will  you  come  to  mamma?"  asked 
Missy. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which 
plainly  proved  that  he  did  not  want  to  go, 
and  took  out  a  cigarette. 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  with  a 
questioning  look,  and  he  felt  ashamed.  "  To 
come  into  a  house  and  give  the  people  the 
dumps,"  he  thought  about  himself,  then  said, 
trying  to  be  amiable,  that  he  should  go  with 
pleasure  if  the  prhicess  would  admit  him. 

"Oh,  yes !  Mamma  will  be  pleased.  You 
may  smoke  there ;  and  Iv&n  Ivdnovitch  is 
also  there." 

The  mistress  of  the  house.  Princess  S6phia 
Vasilievna,  was  a  recumbent  lady.    It  was 
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the  eighth  year  that,  in  the  presence  of  visi- 
tors, she  lay  in  lace  and  ribbons,  surrounded 
with  velvet,  gilding,  ivory,  bronze,  lacquer 
and  flowers,  and  never  went  out,  and  only 
received,  as  she  said,  intimate  friends,  t.c, 
those  who  according  to  her  idea  stood  out 
from  the  common  herd. 

Nekhliidoff  was  admitted  into  the  number 
of  these  friends  because  he  was  considered 
clever,  because  his  mother  had  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  family,  and  because  it 
would  be  desirable  for  Missy  to  marry  him. 

S6phia  Vasilievna's  room  lay  beyond  the 
large  and  the  small  drawing-rooms.  In 
the  large  drawing-room.  Missy,  who  was 
in  front  of  Nekhludoff,  stopped  resolutely, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  back  of  a  small  green 
chair,  looked  at  him. 

Missy  was  very  anxious  to  get  married,  and 
he  was  a  suitable  match,  and  she  also  liked 
him ;  so  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  the 
thought  that  he  should  be  hers  (not  she  his). 
To  lose  him  would  be  very  mortifying.  She 
now  began  talking  to  him  in  order  to  get 
him  to  explain  his  intentions. 

"  I  see  something  has  happened,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

He  remembered  the  meeting  in  the  law 
court,  and  frowned  and  blushed. 

"  Yes,  something  has  happened,"  he  said, 
wishing  to  be  truthful ;  "  a  very  unusual  and 
serious  event." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  Can  you  not  tell  me 
what  it  is?" 

She  was  pursuing  her  aim  with  the  same 
imconscious  yet  obstinate  cimDing  which  is 
often  observable  in  the  mentally  diseased. 

"  Not  now  I  Please  do  not  ask  me  to  tell 
you.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  fully  to  con- 
sider it,"  and  he  blushed  still  more. 

'*  And  so  you  will  not  tell  me  ?  "  A  muscle 
twitched  in  her  face,  and  she  pushed  back 
the  chair  she  was  holding.  "  Well,  then,  . 
come  1 "  She  shook  her  head  as  if  to  expel 
useless  thoughts,  and  went  on  in  front  of 
him,  faster  than  usual. 

He  thought  that  her  mouth  was  im- 
naturally  compressed  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  tears.  He  was  ashamed  of  having  hurt 
her,  and  yet  he  knew  that  the  least  weakness 
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on  his  part  would  be  ruin,  i.e.,  would  bind 
him  to  her.  And  to-day  he  fetired  this  more 
than  anything,  and  he  followed  her  silently  to 
the  princess's  cabinet. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Princess  S6phia  Vasilievna,  Missy's 
mother,  had  finished  her  very  elaborate 
and  nourishing  dinner.  She  always  had  it 
by  herself,  so  that  no  one  should  see  her 
performing  this  unpoetical  function.  By  her 
couch  stood  a  small  table,  with  her  coffee, 
and  she  was  smoking  &pacMto8,  Princess 
S6phia  VasiUevna  was  a  long,  thin  woman, 
with  dark  hair,  large  black  eyes,  and  long 
teeth,  and  she  still  pretended  to  be  young. 

Her  intimacy  with  the  doctor  was  being 
talked  about.  Nekhludoff  had  known  that 
some  time ;  but  when  he  saw  the  doctor, 
with  his  oily,  glistening  beard  parted  in  the 
middle,  sitting  by  her  couch,  he  not  only 
remembered  the  rumoiurs  about  them,  but 
felt  greatly  disgusted.  By  the  table,  next 
to  S6phia  Vasilievna,  sat  K61osoff,  on  a  low, 
soft,  easy  chair,  stirring  his  cofifee.  A  glass 
of  liqueur  stood  on  the  table.  Missy  came 
in  with  NekhMdofF,  but  did  not  remain  in 
the  room. 

"When  mamma  gets  tired  of  you  and 
drives  you  away,  then  come  to  me,"  she 
said,  turning  to  K61osoff  and  Nekhludoff,  in 
a  tone  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and  went 
away,  smiling  merrily,  and  stepping  noise- 
lessly on  the  thick  carpet. 

"  How  do  you  do,  dear  friend  ?  Sit  down 
and  talk,"  said  Princess  S6phia  Vasilievna, 
with  her  affected,  but  very  naturally-acted 
smile,  showing  her  fine,  long  teeth^^a 
splendid  imitation  of  her  own  as  they  had 
once  been.  "  I  hear  that  you  have  come 
from  the  Law  Courts  very  much  depressed. 
I  thinkit  mu»t  be  very  trying  to  a  person  with 
a  heart,"  she  added  in  French. 

"Yes,thatisso,"saidNekhlddoff.  "One 
often  feels  one's  own  de  .  .  . ;  one  leels  one 
has  no  right  to  judge." 

^^Oormney  e'est  vrai,'*  she  cried,  as  if 
struck  by  the  truth  df  this  remark.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  artfully  flattering  all 
those  with  whom  she  conversed.    "Well, 
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and  what  of  your  picture  ?  It  does  interest 
me  80.  If  I  were  not  smch  a  sad  inYalid,  I 
should  have  been  to  see  it  long  ago/'  she 
said. 

"  I  have  quite  given  it  up,'*  Nekhltidoff 
replied,  drily.  The  falseness  of  her  flattery 
seemed  as  evident  to  him  to-day  as  her  age, 
which  she  was  trying  to  conceal,  and  he  could 
not  put  himself  into  the  right  state  to  behave 
politely. 

"  Oh,  that  ia  a  pity !  Why,  he  has  a  real 
talent  for  art.  I  have  it  from  Repin's  own 
lips,"  she  added,  turning  to  E61osoff* 

"  "Why  is  it  she  is  not  ashsuned  of  lying 
so?"  N^hludoflT thought,  and  frowned. 

When  she  had  convinced  herself  that 
Nekhludoff  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and  one 
could  not  get  him  to  enter  on  an  agreeable 
and  clever  conversation,  S6phia  Vasilievna 
turned  to  E61osoff,  asking  his  opinion  of  a 
new  play.  She  asked  it  in  a  tone  as  if 
K61osofF's  opinion  would  decide  all  doubts, 
and  as  if  each  word  of  this  opinion  would  be 
worthy  of  being  inunortalised.  K61osoff 
found  fault  with  the  play  and  its  author, 
and  that  led  him  to  express  his  views  on  art. 
Princess  Sophia  YasHievna  seemed  im- 
pressed by  the  truth  of  his  arguments,  trying 
at  the  same  time  to  defend  the  play,  but 
either  giving  in  at  once,  or  at  least  modify- 
ing her  opinion.  Nekhliidoff  looked  and 
listened,  but  saw  and  heard  not  that  which 
was  going  on  before  him. 

Listening  now  to  S6phia  Vasilievna,  now 
to  K61osoff,  Nekhludoff  noticed  that  neither 
he  nor  she  cared  anything  about  the  play 
or  each  other;  and  that  if  they  talked  it  was 
only  to  gratify  the  physical  desire  to  move 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  tongue  after 
having  eaten;  and  that  E61osofP,  having 
drunk  v6dka,  wine,  and  liqueur,  was  a  little 
tipsy.  Not  tipsy  like  the  peasants  who 
drink  seldom,  but  like  people  to  whom 
drinking  wine  has  become  a  haUt.  He  did 
not  reel  about,  ^nor  talk  nonsense,  but  was 
in  a  state  that  was  not  normal ;  excited,  and 
self*sa^fied.  Nekhludoff  also  notieed  that 
Princess  S^hia  Yadlievna  during  the  con- 
versation kept  looking  uneasily  at  the 
windoW)  through  which  a  slanting  ray  of 
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sunshine,  which  might  vividly  light  up  her 
aged  fetce,  was  beginning  to  creep  up  to  her. 

"  How  true  this  is,"  she  said  about  some 
remark  of  K61osoff 's,  touching  the  button 
of  an  electric  bell  by  the  side  of  her  couch. 
The  doctor  rose,  and  like  one  who  is  at 
home  left  the  room  without  saying  any- 
thing. S6phia  Vasllievna  followed  him  with 
her  eyes,  and  continued  the  conversation. 

"  Please,  Philip,  draw  these  curtains,** 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  window,  when  the 
handsome  footman  came  in  answer  to 
the  beU. 

"No;  whatever  you  may  say,  there  is 
some  mysticism  in  him ;  without  mysticism 
there  can  be  no  poetry,"  she  said,  with  one 
of  her  black  eyes  angrily  following  the 
footman's  movements,  as  he  was  drawing 
the  curtains. 

"Without  poetry,  mysticism  is  super- 
stition; without  mysticism,  poetry  is — 
prose,"  she  said,  with  a  sorrowful  smile, 
still  not  losing  sight  of  the  footman  and 
the  curtains.  "  PhiHp,  not  this  curtain  ; 
the  one  on  the  larg^  window,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  suffering  tone.  S6phia 
VasiHevna  was  evidently  pitying  herself  for 
having  to  make  the  effort  of  saying  these 
words;  and,  to  soothe  her  feelings,  she 
raised  to  her  lips  a  scented  smoking 
cigarette  with  her  jewel-bedecked  fingers. 

The  broad-chested,  muscular,  handsome 
Philip  slightly  bowed,  as  if  begging  pardon; 
and  stepping  Hghtly  across  the  carpet  with 
his  broad-calved,  strong  legs,  obediently 
and  silently  went  to  the  other  window, 
and  looking  at  the  princess,  carefully 
began  to  arrange  the  curtain  so  that  not  a 
single  ray  dared  fall  on  her.  But  again  he 
Md  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  had  again  to 
interrupt  the  conversation  about  mysticism, 
And  to  correct  in  a  martyred  tone  the 
uninteUigent  PhiHp,  who  was  tormenting 
her  so  pitilessly.  For  a  moment  a  light 
flashed  up  in  Philip's  eyes. 

"  The  devil  take  you !  What  do  you  want  ?" 
was  probably  what  he  said  to  himself, 
thought  Nekhludoff,  who  had  been  observing 
all  this  scenes  But  the  strong,  handsome 
Philip  at  once  managed  to  conceal  the  signs 
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of  his  impatience,  and  went  on  quietly  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  worn,  weak,  false 
S6phia  Vasllievna. 

**  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  Lombroso*8  teaching,"  said  K61o8ofF,  lol- 
ling back  in  the  low  chair,  and  looking  at 
S6phia  Vasllievna  with  sleepy  eyes ;  "  but 
he  overstepped  the  mark.    Oh,  yes." 

-"  And  you  ?  Do  you  beheve  in  heredity  ?'* 
asked  S6phia  Vasihevna,  ttirning  to  Nekh- 
liidoff,  whose  silence  annoyed  her. 

"  In  heredity  ?"  he  asked.  "  No,  I  don't.** 
At  this  moment  his  whole  mind  was  taken 
up  by  strange  images  that  in  some  im- 
accountable  way  rose  up  in  his  imagination* 
By  the  side  of  this  strong  and  handsome 
Philip  he  seemed  at  this  minute  to  see  the 
nude  figure  of  K61osoff  as  an  artist's  model, 
with  his  stomach  like  a  melon,  his  bald  head 
and  his  arms  without  muscle,  like  pestles. 
In  the  same  dim  way  the  limbs  of  S6phia 
Vasilievna,  now  covered  with  silks  and 
velvets,  rose  up  in  his  mind  as  they  must 
be  in  reality ;  but  this  mental  picture  was 
too  horrid,  and  he  tried  to  drive  it  away. 

"Well,  but  you  know  Missy  is  waiting 
for  you,"  she  said.  **  Go  and  find  her.  She 
wants  to  play  a  new  piece  by  Grieg  to  you ; 
it  is  most  interesting." 

"  She  did  not  mean  to  play  anything ;  the 
woman  is  simply  lying,  for  some  reason  or 
other," thought  NekhludofF,  rising  and  press- 
ing S6phia  VasHievna's  transparent  and 
bony,  ringed  hand. 

Katerina  Alex^vna  met  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  at  once  began : 

"I  see  the  duties  of  a  juryman  act  de- 
pressingly  upon  you,"  she  said,  in  French 
as  usual. 

"Yes;  pardon  me,  I  am  in  low  spirits 
to-day,  and  have  no  right  to  weary  others 
by  my  presence,"'  said  Nekhlddofif. 

"  "Why  are  you  in  low  spirits  ?  " 

**  Allow  me  not  to  speak  about  that,"  he 
said,  looking  round  for  his  hat. 

"  Don't  you  remember  how  you  used  to 
say  that  we  must  always  tell  the  truth? 
And  what  cruel  truths  you  used  to  tell  us 
all  I  Why  do  yo^i  not  wish  to  speak  out 
now  ?    Don''t  you  remember.  Missy  ?  "  she 
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said,   turning    to    Minsy   who    had    just 
come  in. 

"We  were  playing  a  game  then,'*  sidd 
NekhlMofi^  seriously;  "one  may  tell  the 
truth  in  a  game,  but  in  reaUty  we  ar%  so 
bad — ^I  mean  I  am  so  bad — ^that  I,  at  least, 
cannot  tell  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  do  not  correct  yourself,  but  rather 
tell  us  why  we  are  so  bad,"  said  Eaterina 
Alex^vna,  playing  with  her  words,  and 
pretending  not  to  notice  how  serious  Nekh- 
liidoff  was. 

"  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  confess  to 
being  in  low  spirits,"  said  Missy.  "  I  never 
do  it,  and  therefore  am  always  in  good 
spirits." 

NekhlMoff  felt  as  a  horse  must  fe«l  when 
it  is  being  caressed  to  make  it  submit  to 
having  tiie  bit  put  in  its  mouth  and  to  be        A 
harnessed,  and  to-day  he  felt  less  than  ever 
inclined  to  pull. 

"  Well,  are  you  coming  iato  my  room  ? 
We  shall  try  to  cheer  you  up." 

He  excused  himself,  saying  he  had -to  be 
at  home,  and  began  taking  leave.  Missy 
kept  his  hand  longer  than  usual. 

"  Eemember  that  what  is  important  to 
you  is  important  to  your  friends,"  she  said. 
"  Are  you  coming  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Hardly,"  said  Nekhludoff;  and  feeling 
ashamed,  without  knowing  whether  for  her 
or  for  himself,  he  blushed  and  went  away. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Comme  cela  mHntrigue" 
said  Elaterlna  Alex^evna.  "  I  must  find  it 
out.  I  suppose  it  is  some  affouire  d' amour 
Tprcypre^  il  est  Ms  sv^ceptiblet  notre  cher 

"  Phitot  ime  affaire  d*a/niott/rsale,^*  Missy 
was  going  to  say,  but  stopped  and  looked 
down  witia  a  face  from  which  all  the  light 
had  gone  out — a  very  different  face  from  the 
one  with  which  she  had  looked  at  him. 
She  would  not  mention  to  £aterina 
Alex^eima  even,  so  vulgar  a  pun,  hut  only 
said,  "  We  all  have  our  good  and  oin:  bad 
days." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he,  too,  will  deceive  ?  '* 
she^thought ;  "  after  all  that  has  happened  it 
would  be  very  bad  of  him." 

.I{.Missy  had  had  to  explain  whaLiba 
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meant  by  "  after  all  that  has  happened," 
she  could  have  said  nothing  definite,  and  yet 
she  knew  that  he  had  not  only  excited  her 
hopes,  but  had  aLmost  given  her  a  promise. 
No  definite  words  had  passed  between 
them— only  looks,  and  smiles,  and  hints ; 
and  yet  she  considered  him  as  her  own,  and 
to  lose  him  would  be  very  hard. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

*'  Shameful  and  stupid,  horrid  and  shame- 
ful I ''  Nekhltidoff  kept  saying  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  home  along  the  familiar  streets. 
The  depression  he  had  felt  whilst  speaking  to 
Missy  would  not  leave  him,  ^e  felt  that 
looking  at  it  externally,  so  to  say,  he  was 
right,  for  he  had  never  said  anything  to  her 
that  might  be  considered  binding,  never 
made  her  an  offer,  but  he  knew  that  in 
reality  he  had  bound  himself  to  her,  had 
promised  to  be  hers.  And  yet  to-day  he 
felt  with  his  whole  being  that  he  could  not 
marry  her. 

"  Shameful  and  horrid,  horrid  and  shame- 
ful 1 "  he  repeated  to  himself  with  reference 
not  only  to  his  relations  with  Missy,  but 
also  to  the  rest.  "  Everything  is  horrid 
and  shameful,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  porch  of  his  house.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
have  any  supper,"  he  said  to  his  manservant 
Com^y,  who  followed  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  vdiere  the  cloth  was  laid  for  supper 
and  tea.     "  You  may  go." 

**  Yes,  sir,**  said  Com^y,  yet  he  did  not 
go,  but  began  clearing  the  supper  off  the 
table.  Nekhludoff  looked  at  Com^y  with  a 
feeling  of  illwill.  He  wished  to  be  left  alone, 
and  it  segued  to  him  that  everybody  was 
bothering  him  in  order  to  spite  him  When 
Com^y  went  away  with  the  supper  things 
ITekhlddoff  came  up  to  the  tea  urn,  and  was 
going  to  make  himsdf  some  tea,  but  hearing 
Agraph^aPetrdvna's  footsteps^  he,  8o  as  not 
to  be.s««i  by  her,  went  hurriedly  iato  the 
drawing^rDom  and  shut  the  doc^ftfter  him. 
In  tiiia  diawing-room  his  mother  had  died 
/&aee  mosxths  ago.  On  entering  the 
joom,  in  which  two  lamps  with  re- 
.fleetora  wese  burmng,  obb  lighting  up  his 
Jstho^andihe  o&er  bis  mother's  poi^wait, 
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he  remembered  what  his  last  relations  to  his 
mother  had  been.  And  they  also  seemed 
shameful  and  horrid.  He  remembered  how, 
during  the  latter  period  of  her  illness,  he  had 
simply  wished  for  her  death.  He  had  said 
to  himself  that  he  wished  it  for  her  sake, 
that  she  might  be  released  from  her  suffer- 
ing, but  in  reality  he  wished  to  be  released 
from  the  sight  of  her  sufferings  for  his  own 
sake. 

Trying  to  call  back  a  pleasant  image  of 
her,  he  weni;  up  to  look  at  her  portrait, 
painted  by  a  celebrated  artist  for  800 
roubles.  She  was  depicted  in  a  low-necked 
black  velvet  dress — ^the  artist  had  evid^itly 
painted  with  particular  care  the  outiines 
of  the  breasts,  the  intermediate  space, 
the  dazzlingly  beautiful  shoulders  and  neck. 
This  was  quite  shameful  and  horrid.  There 
was  something  very  revolting  and  blasphe- 
mous in  this  representation  of  his  mother 
as  a  half-nude  beauty.  It  was  all  the  more 
disgusting  because  three  months  ago  in 
this  very  room,  lay  this  same  woman,  dried 
up  to  a  mummy,  yet  filling  not  only  this 
room  but  the  whole  of  the  house  with  an 
unbesirably  disagreeable  smell,  which 
nothing  would  overcome.  He  seemed  to 
smell  it  even  now.  And  he  remembered 
how  a  few  days  before  her  death  she 
clasped  his  hand  with  her  bony,  discoloured 
fingers,  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  said :  "  Do 
not  judge  me,  Mitia,  if  I  have  not  done 
what  I  should,"  and  how  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  grown  pale  with  suffering. 

"  Ah,  how  horrid ! "  he  said  to  himself, 
looking  up  once  more  at  the  half-naked 
woman,  with  the  splendid  marble  shoulders 
and  arms,  and  the  triumphant  smile  on  her 
lips.  "  Oh,  how  horrid  I "  The  half-bared 
bosom  of  the  portrait  reminded  him  of 
another  young  woman  whom  he  had  seen 
exposed  in  the  same  way  a  few  days  before. 
It  was  Missy,  who  had  devised  an  excuse 
for  calling  him  into  her  room  just  as  she 
was  ready  to  go  to  a  ball,  so  that  he 
should  see  her  in  her  ball  dresa  It  was 
with  disgust  that  he  remembered  her  fine 
shoulders  and  arms.  *'  And  that  father  of 
hers,   with   his    doubtful   past,   and    his 
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cruelties,  and  the  bel-esprit  her  mother, 
with  her  doubtful  reputation."  All  this 
disgusted  him,  and  also  made  him  feel 
ashamed.  '*  Shameful  and  horrid ;  horrid 
and  shameful  1 " 

"No,  no,"  he  thought;  "freedom  from 
all  these  false  relations  with  the  Eorch^gins 
and  Mary  YasHievna  and  the  inheritance 
and  from  all  the  rest  must  be  got.  Oh,  to 
breathe  freely.  Go  abroad,  to  Bome,  and 
work  at  my  picture."  He  remembered  the 
doubts  he  had  about  his  talent  for  art. 
"Well,  never  mind;  only  just  to  breathe 
freely.  First  Constantinople,  then  Bome. 
Only  just  to  get  through  this  jury  business, 
and  arrange  with  the  advocate  first." 

Then  suddenly  there  arose  in  his  mind  an 
extremely  vivid  picture  of  a  prisoner  with 
black,  shghtly-squinting  eyes,  and  how  she 
began  to  cry  when  the  last  words  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  heard,  and  he  hurriedly 
put  out  his  cigarette,  pressing  it  into  the 
ash-pan,  lit  another,  and  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  One  after  another 
the  scenes  that  he  had  lived  through  with 
her  rose  up  in  his  mind.  He  recalled  that 
last  interview  with  her,  the  animal  passion 
that  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  the 
disappointment  after  the  passion  had  been 
gratified.  He  remembered  the  white  dress 
and  blue  sash,  the  early  mass.  "  Why,  I 
loved  her,  really  loved  her  with  a  good, 
pure  love,  that  mght;  I  loved  her  even 
before ;  yes,  I  loved  her  when  I  Hved  with 
my  aunts  the  first  time  and  was  writing 
my  composition.'*  And  he  remembered 
himself  as  he  had  been  then.  A  breath  of 
that  freshness,  youth  and  fulness  of  life, 
seemed  to  touch  him,  and  he  grew  painfully 
sad.  .  The  difference  between  what  he  had 
then  been  and  what  he  now  was,  was 
enormous — just  as  great,  if  not  greater  than 
the  difference  between  Eatiisha  in  church, 
that  night,  and  the  prostitute  who  had  been 
carousing  with  the  merchant,  and  whom  they 
judged  this  morning.  Then  he  was  free, 
and  fearless,  and  innumerable  possibilities 
lay  ready  to  open  before  him;  now  he 
felt  himself  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a 
stupid,  empty,  valueless,  frivolous  life, 
out  of  which  he  saw  no  means  of  extricating 
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himself  even  if  he  wished  to,  which  he 
hardly  did.  He  remembered  how  proud  he 
used  to  be  at  one  time  of  his  strai^tf  orward- 
ness,howhehadmade  a  role  of  always  speak- 
ing the  truth  and  really  had  been  "truthful, 
and  how  he  was  now  sunk  de^  in  Hes :  in 
the  most  dreadful  of  lies — ^lies  considered  by 
all  who  surroimded  him  as  the  truth.  And 
there  was,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  no  way  out 
of  these  lies.  He  had  sunk  in  the  mire,  got 
used  to  it,  indulged  himself  in  it. 

How  was  he  to  break  off  his  relations  with 
Mary  YasHieTna  and  her  husband  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  able  to  look  him  and  his 
children  in  the  eyes  ?  How  to  disentangle 
himself  from  Missy  ?  How  choose  between 
the  two  opposites — the  recognition  that 
holding  land  was  unjust,  and  the  heritage 
from  his  mother  ?  How  atone  for  his  sin 
against  Eatiisha  ?  This,  at  anyrate,  could 
not  be  left  as  it  was.  He  could  not  abandon 
a  woman  he  had  loved,  and  satisfy  himself 
by  paying  money  to  an  advocate  to  save 
her  from  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  She  had 
not  even  deserved  hard  labour.  Atone  for  a 
fault  by  paying  money  ?  Had  he  not  then, 
when  he  gave  her  the  money,  thought  he 
was  atoning  for  his  fault  ? 

And  he  clearly  recalled  to  mind  that 
moment  when  having  caught  her  up  in 
the  passage,  he  shoved  the  money  into  Her 
bib  and  ran  away.  "Oh,  this  money!"  he 
thought,  with  the  same  horror  and  dis- 
gust he  had  then  felt.  "  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear ! 
how  disgusting,"  he  said,  out  aloud,  as  he 
had  done  then.  *  *  Only  a  scoundrel,  a  knave, 
could  do  such  a  thing.  And  I — I  am  that 
knave,  that  scoundrel  1 "  He  went  on  aloud. 
"  But  is  it  posable  ?  "  and  he  stopped  and 
stood  still ;  "  is  it  possible  that  I  am  really 
a  scoundrel  ?  Well,  who  but  I  ? "  he 
answered  himself.  "And  then,  is  this  the 
•  only  <<hing?"  he  w«it  on  convicting  him- 
self. "Was  my  conduct  towards  Mary 
Yasilievna  and  her  husband  not  base  and 
disgusting  ?  And  my  position  witii  regard 
to  money  ?  To  use  riches,  considered  by  me 
unlawful,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  inherited 
from  my  mo&er  ?  And  the  whole  of  my  idle, 
detestable  life  ?  And  my  conduct  towards 
Katdsha    to    crown    all?       Knave    and 
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,  scoundrel !  Let  them  (men)  jndge  me  as 
they  like,  I  can  deceive  them ;  bnt  myeelf 
I  cannot  deceive." 

And,  suddenly,  he  miderstood  that  the 
aversion  he  had  lately,  and  partienlarly  to- 
day, felt  towards  everybody,  the  Prince  and 
S6phia  VasHievna  and  Com^y  and  Missy, 
was  an  aversion  towards  hhnself.  And, 
strange  to  say,  in  this  acknowledgment  of 
his  basenera  there  was  something  painful, 
and  yet  joyftil  and  quieting.  More  than 
once  in  NekhliidofTs  life  there  hsid  been 
what  he  called  a  "  cleansing  of  the  soul." 

By  "  cleansing  of  the  soul "  he  meant  a 
state  of  mind  in  which,  after  a  long  period 
of  sluggish  inner  life,  a  total  cessation 
of  the  inner  life,  he  began  to  clear  out 
all  the  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  his 
soul,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  cessation 
of  the  true  life.  His  soul  needed  cleansing 
as  a  watch  does.  After  such  an  awakening 
Nekhliidoff  always  made  some  rules  for  him- 
self which  he  meant  to  follow  for  ever  after, 
wrote  his  diary,  and  began  afresh  a  life 
which  he  hoped  never  to  change  again. 
**  Turning  over  a  new  leaf,"  he  called  it  to 
himself  in  English.  But  each  time  the 
temptations  of  the  world  entrapped  him, 
and  without  noticing  it  he  fell  again,  often 
lower  than  before. 

Thus  he  had  several  times  in  his  life 
raised  and  cleansed  himself.  The  first  time 
this  happened  was  during  the  summer  he 
spent  with  his  aunts;  that  was  his  most 
vital  and  rapturous  awakening,  and  its 
effects  had  lasted  some  time.  Another 
awakening  was  when  he  gave  up  civil 
service  and  joined  the  army  at  war  time, 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life.  But  here  the 
choking  up  process  was  soon  accomplished. 
Then  an  awakening  came  when  he  left  the 
army  and  went  abroad,  devoting  himself 
to  art. 

From  that  time  till  this  day  a  long  period 
had  elapsed  without  anycleansing,  and  there- 
fore the  discord  between  the  demands  of  his 
consoienoe  and  the  life  he  was  leading  was 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  he 
was  horror-steuck  when  he  saw  how  great 
the  divergCTLce  was.    It  was  so  great,  and 
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the  defilement  so  complete,  that  he  despaired 
of  the  possibility  of  getting  cleansed.  **  Have 
you  not  tried  before  to  perfect  yourself  and 
become  better,  and  nothing  has  come  of 
it  ?  "  whispered  the  voice  of  the  tempter 
within ;  "  what  is  the  use  of  trying  any  more  I 
are  you  the  only  one  ?  all  are  alike,  such 
is  life,"  whispered  the  voice.  But  the  free 
spiritual  being,  which  alone  is  true,  alone 
powerful,  alone  eternal,  had  abeady  woke 
up  in  Nekhliidoff,  and  he  could  not  but 
believe  it.  Enormous  though  the  distance 
was  between  what  Nekhludoff  wished  to  be, 
and  what  he  was,  nothing  appeared  insur- 
mountable to  the  newly  awakened  spiritual 
being. 

**  I  shall  break  this  lie  that  binds  me,  at 
any  cost,  and  will  confess  everything,  and 
tell  everybody  the  truth,  and  will  act  the 
truth,"  he  said  resolutely,  aloud.  "  I  shall 
tell  Missy  the  truth,  shall  tell  her  I  am  a 
profligate  and  cannot  marry  her,  and  have 
only  uselessly  upset  her.  I  shall  tell  Mary 
Vasilievna.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  her. 
I  shaU  tell  her  husband  that  I,  scoundrel 
thai  I  am,  have  been  deceiving  him.  I 
shall  dispose  of  the  inheritance  in  such  a 
way  as  to  acknowledge  the  truth.  I  shall 
tell  her,  Katdsha,  that  I  am  a  scoundrel, 
and  have  sinned  towards  her,  and  will  do 
all  I  can  to  ease  her  lot.  Yes,  I  will  see  her, 
and  will  ask  her  to  forgive  me. 

"  Yes,  I  will  beg  her  pardon,  as  children 
do."  .  .  .  He  stopped — "  will  marry  her 
if  it  is  necessary."  He  stopped  again,  folded 
his  hands  in  front  of  his  breast,  as  he  used 
to  when  a  little  child,  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
paid,  addressing  some  one :  "  Lord,  help  me, 
teach  me,  come  and  enter  within  me,  and 
purify  me  of  all  this  abomination." 

He  prayed  and  asked  God  to  help  him,  to 
enter  into  him  and  cleanse  him ;  and  what  he 
was  praying  for  had  already  happened :  the 
God  within  him  had  awakened  in  his  con- 
sciousness. He  felt  himself  one  with  Him, 
and  therefore  felt  not  only  the  freedom, 
fulness,  and  joy  of  life,  but  all  the  power  of 
righteousness.  All,  all  the  best  that  a  man 
could  do  he  felt  capable  of  doing. 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as   he  was 
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saying  all  this  to  himself,  good  and  bad 
tears  :  good  because  they  were  tears  of  joy 
at  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  being 
within  him,  the  being  which  had  been 
asleep  all  these  years,  and  bad  tears  be- 
cause they  were  tears  of  tenderness  to 
himself  at  his  own  goodness. 

He  felt  hot,  and  went  to  the  window  and 
opened  it.  The  window  opened  into  a 
garden.  It  was  a  moonlit,  quiet,  fresh 
night ;  a  vehicle  rattled  past,  and  then  all 
was  still.  The  shadow  of  a  tall  poplar  fell 
on  the  ground  just  opposite  the  window. 
All  the  intricate  pattern  of  its  bare  branches 
was  clearly  defined  on  the  clean  swept 
gravel ;  to  the  left  the  roof  of  a  coach-house 
shone  white  in  the  moonlight ;  in  front  the 
black  shadow  of  the  garden  wall  was  visible 
through  the  tangled  branches  of  the  trees. 

Nekhliidoff  looked  at  the  roof  and  the 
moonlit  garden,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
poplar,  and  drank  in  the  fresh,  invigorating 
air. 

"How  delightful,  how  delightful;  oh, 
God,  how  delightful  I  *'  he  said,  meaning 
that  which  was  going^on  in  his  soul. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Maslova  reached  her  cell  only  at  six 
in  the  afternoon,  tired  and  footsore,  having, 
imaccustomed  as  she  was  to  walking,  done 
10  miles  on  the  stony  road  that  day. 
She  was  crushed  by  the  unexpectedly 
severe  sentence,  and  tormented  by  hunger. 
During  the  first  interval  of  her  trial,, 
when  the  soldiers  were  eating  bread  and 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  her  presence,  her  mouth 
watered,  and  she  felt  she  was  hungry,  but 
considered  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  beg  of 
them.  Three  hours  later  the  desire  to  eat 
had  passed,  and  she  only  felt  weak.  It  was^ 
then  she  received  the  unexpected  sentence. 
At  first  she  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake  ; 
she  could  not  imagine  herself  as  a 
convict  in  Siberia,  and  could  not  believe- 
what  she  heard.  But  seeing  the  quiet, 
business-like  faces  of  the  judge  and  the 
jury,  who  heard  this  news  as  if  it  were 
perfectly  natural  and  expected,  she  grew 
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indignant,  and  proclaimed  loudly  to  the 
whole  Court  that  she  was  not  guilty.  Finding 
that  her  cry  was  also  taken  as  something 
natural  and  expected,  and  feeling  incapable 
of  altering  matters,  she  W8bs  horror-struck, 
and  began  to  weep  in  despair,  knowing  that 
she  must  submit  to  the  cruel  and  surprising 
injustice  that  had  been  done  her.  What 
astonished  her  most  was  that  young  men,  or, 
at  anyrate,  not  old  men,  the  same  men  who 
always  looked  so  approviagly  at  her — one 
of  them,  the  public  prosecutor,  she  had 
seen  in  quite  a  different  humour — had  con- 
demned her.  As  she  was  sitting  in  the 
prisoners*  room  before  the  trial,  and  during 
the  intervals,  she  saw  these  men  looking  in 
at  the  open  door,  pretending  they  had  to 
pass  there  on  some  business,  or  enter  the 
room  and  gaze  on  her  with  approval.  And 
then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  these  men 
had  condemned  her  to  hard  labour, 
though  she  was  innocent  of  the  charge 
laid  against  her.  At  first  she  cried,  but  then 
quieted  down,  and  sat  perfectly  stunned  in 
the  prisoners'  room,  waiting  to  be  led  back. 
She  now  only  wanted  two  things — tobacco 
and  some  strong  drink.  In  this  state 
B6tchkova  and  Kartinkin  found  her  when 
they  were  led  into  the  same  room  after 
being  sentenced.  B6tchkova  began  at  once 
to  scold  her,  and  call  her  a  "  convict." 

"  Well  1  What  have  you  gained  ?  Justi- 
fied yourself,  have  you  ?  What  you  have 
deserved,  tiiat  youVe  got.  Out  in  Siberia 
you'll  give  up  your  finery,  no  fear  I " 

Maslova  sat  with  her  hands  inside  her 
sleeves,  hanging  her  head  and  looking  la 
front  of  her  at  the  dirty  floor  without 
moving.  She  only  said:  "I  don't  bother 
you,  so  don't  you  bother  me.  I  don't  bother 
you,  do  I  ? "  she  repeated  several  times, 
and  was  silent  again.  She  did  brighten  up  a 
little  when  B6tchkova  and  Kartinkin  were 
led  away  and  an  attendant  brought  her 
three  roubles. 

"Are  you  MAslova  ?  "  he  aAked.  "  EEere 
you  are ;  a  ^ady  sent  it  you,"  ,he  said, 
giving  her  the  money. 

"A  lady— what  lady?" 
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*'  You  just  take  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  to  you." 

This  money  was  sent  by  Kitdeva,  the 
brothel-keeper.  As  she  was  leaving  the 
court  she  turned  to  the  usher  with  the 
question  whether  she  might  give  Mislova  a 
little  money.  The  usher  said  she  might. 
Having  got  the  permission,  she  took  the 
three-buttoned  Swedish  kid  glove  off  her 
plump  white  hand  and  got  out  of  the  baok 
folds  of  her  silk  sMrt  an  elegant  purse  from 
which  she  took  a  pile  of  coupons,*  just  cut 
off  from  the  interest-bearing  papers  which 
she  had  earned  in  her  AstabHshment,  chose 
one  worth  2  roubles  and  50  copeks,  and 
added  two  20  and  one  10  copek  coins,  and 
this  she  gave  to  the  usher.  The  xmhev 
called  an  attendant,  and  in  his  presence 
gave  the  money. 

"  Blease  to  gifPit  accurately,"  said  Carolina 
Alb^rtovna  Kit4eva. 

The  attendant  was  hurt  by  her  want  c^ 
confidence,  and  that  was  why  he  treated 
M4slova  so  brusquely.  Mdslova  was  glad  of 
the  money,  because  it  could  give  her  the 
only  things  she  desired  now.  "  If  I  could 
but  get  cigarettes  and  take  a  whiff  I "  she 
said  to  herself,  and  all  her  thoughts  centred 
on  the  one  desire  to  smoke  and  drink.  She 
longed  for  spirits,  so  that  she  tasted  them 
and  felt  the  strength  they  would  give  her ; 
and  she  greedily  breathed  in  the  air  when 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  reached  her  from  the 
door  of  a  room  that  opened  into  the 
corridor.  But  she  had  to  wait  long,  because 
the  secretary,  who  should  have  given  the 
order  for  her  to  go,  forgot  about  the  prisoners, 
while  talking  cmd  even  disputing  with  ono 
of  the  advocates  about  the  article  forbidden 
by  the  censor. 

At  last,  at  about  five  o'clock,  she  was 
allowed  to  go,  and  was  led  away  through 
the  back  door  by  her  escort,  the  Nijni  man 
and  the  Tchoovash.  Then,  still  within  the 
entrance  to  the  Law  Courts,  she  gave  them 
60  oopecs,  ^twking  them  to  get  her  two 
roUs  and  some  cigarettes.    Th&  Tchoovash 

*  hk  Bannft  xsaap&as  eixti  off  lattaretinbeniiig 
pttpers  aie  often  cised  m  money. 
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laughed^  took  the  money,  and  said,  '*AJ1 
right ;  1*11  get  'em,"  and  really  got  her  the 
roHB  and  the  cigarettes,  and  honestly  re- 
turned the  change.  She  was  not  allowed 
to  smoke  on  the  way,  and,  with  her  craving 
misatisfied,  she  continued  her  way  to  the 
prison.  When  she  was  brought  to  the  gate 
of  the  prison,  a  hundred  convicts  who  had 
arrived  by  rail  were  being  led  in.  The  convicts, 
bearded,  clean  shaven,  old,  young,  Russians, 
foreigners,  some  with  their  heads  shaved, 
rattling  with  the  chains  on  their  feet,  filled 
the  anteroom  with  dust,  noise,  and  an  acid 
smell  of  perspiration.  Passing  Mdslova,  all 
the  convicts  looked  at  her,  and  some  came 
up  to  her  and  brushed  her  as  they  passed. 

"Ay,  here's  a  wench— a  fine  one,"  said 
one. 

"  My  respects  to  you,  miss,"  said  another, 
winking  at  her.  One  dark  man  with  a 
moustache,  the  rest  of  his  face  and  the  back 
of  his  head  closely  shaved,  catching  his  feet 
in  and  rattling  with  his  chains,  sprang  up  to 
her  and  embraced  her. 

"Whatl  don't  you  know  your  chum? 
Come,  come ;  don't  give  yourself  airs," 
showing  his  teeth,  and  his  eyes  glittering 
when  she  pushed  him  away. 

**  You  rascal  1  what  are  up  to  ?  "  shouted 
the  inspector's  assistant,  coming  in  from 
behind.  The  convict  shrank  back  and 
jampol  away.  The  assistant  attacked 
M4slova. 

"  What  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

M&slova  was  going  to  say  she  had  been 
brought  back  from  the  Law  Courts,  but  she 
was  so  tired  that  she  did  not  care  to  speak. 

**  She  has  returned  from  the  Law  Courts, 
sir,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  coming  forward, 
with  his  fingers  lifted  to  his  cap. 

"  Well,  hand  her  over  to  the  chief  warder. 
I  won't  have  this  kind  of  thing." 

"Yes,  snr." 

"  S6koloff,  take  her  in  I"  shouted  the  as- 
sistant inspector. 

The  chief  warder  came  up,  gave  M^slova 
a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  making  a  sign 
with  his  head  for  her  to  follow,  led  her  into 
the  corridor  of  the  women's  ward.    There 
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she  was  searched,  and  as  nothing  prohibited 
was  found  on  her  (she  had  hidden  her 
box  of  cigarettes  inside  a  roll)  she  was  led 
into  the  same  cell  which  she  had  left  in  the 
morning. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

The  cell  in  which  Mdslova  was  imprisoned 
was  a  long  room  21  by  16ft.;  it  had  two 
windows  and  a  large  stove.  Two-thirds  of 
the  space  were  taken  up  by  shelves  used  as 
bedsteads.  The  planks  they  were  made  of 
had  warped  and  shrunk.  Opposite  the  door 
hung  a  dark-coloured  icon  with  a  wax  candle 
stuck  to  it  and  a  bunch  of  everlastings 
hanging  down  from  it.  By  the  door  to  the 
right  there  was  a  dark  spot  on  the  floor  on 
which  stood  a  stinking  tub.  The  inspection 
was  over,  and  the  women  were  locked  up  for 
the  night. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  room  were  15 
women  and  three  children.  It  was  still 
quite  light.  Only  two  of  the  women  were 
lying  down ;  a  consumptive  woman  impri- 
soned for  theft,  and  an  idiot  who  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  sleep,  and  who  was  arrested 
because  she  had  no  passport.  The  con- 
sumptive woman  was  not  asleep,  but  lay 
with  wide  open  eyes,  her  cloak  folded 
mider  her  head,  trying  to  keep  back  the 
phlegm  that  irritated  her  throat  so  as  not 
to  cough. 

Some  of  the  other  women,  most  of  whom 
had  nothing  but  coarse  brown  hoUand 
chemises  on,  stood  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  convicts  down  in  the  yard,  and  some 
sat  sewing.  Among  the  latter  was  the  old 
woman,  Korabl^va,  the  same  who  had  seen 
Mdslova  off  in  the  morning.  She  was  a 
tall,  strong,  gloomy -looking  woman ;  her  fair 
hair,  that  had  begun  to  turn  grey  on  the 
temples,  hung  down  in  a  short  plait.  She 
was  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  Siberia 
because  she  had  killed  her  husband  with  an 
axe  for  making  up  to  their  daughter.  She 
was  at  the  head  of  the  women  in  the  cell, 
and  found  means  of  carrying  on  a  trade  in 
spirits  with  them.  Beside  her  sat  another 
woman,  who   was   also    sewing  a  coarse 
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railway  watchman*,  who  was  imprisoned 
for  three  months,  because  she  did  not  come 
out  with  the  flags  to  jneet  a  train  that  was 
passing,  and  an  accident  had  occurred.  She 
was  a  short,  snub-nosed  woman,  with  small 
bUpk  eyes,  kind  and  talkative.  The  third 
of  the  women  who  were  sewing  was 
Theodosia,  a  white  and  rosy,  very  pretty, 
and  quite  young  girl,  with  bright  child's 
eyes  and  long,  fair  plaits,  which  she  wore 
twisted  round  her  head.  She,  was  kept  in 
prison  for  having  attempted  to  poison  her 
husband.  She  had  done  this  immediately 
after  her  wedding  (having  been  given  in 
marriage  without  her  consent  at  the  age  of  16) 
becauseher  husband  would  give  her  no  peace. 
But  in  the  eight  months,  during  which  she 
had  been  let  out  on  bail,  she  not  only  made 
it  up  with  her  husband,  but  had  come  to 
love  him  so  that  when  her  trial 
came  they  were  heart  and  soul  to  one 
another.  Although  her  husband,  her 
father-in-law,  but  especially  her  mother-in- 
law,  who  had  grown  very  fond  of  her,  did 
all  they  could  to  get  her  acquitted,  she  was 
sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  The 
kind,  merry,  ever-smiling  Theodosia  had  a 
place  next  MAslova's  on  the  shelf  bedstead, 
and  had  grown  so  fond  of  her  that  she  took 
it  upon  herself  as  a  duty  to  attend  and  wait 
on  Mdslova.  Two  other  women  were 
Bitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  sheU  bed- 
stead, without  any  work.  One  was  a 
woman  of  about  40,  with  a  pale,  thin  face, 
who  had  probably  been  very  handsome. 
She  sat  with  her  baby  at  her  thin,  white 
breast.  The  crime  she  had  committed  was 
that  when  a  recruit  was,  according  to  the 
peasants*  view,  unlawfully  taken  from  thehr 
village,  and  the  people  stopped  the  poHce 
officer  and  took  the  recruit  aw«y  from  him, 
she  (being  €rant  of  the  lad  unlawfully  taken) 
was  the  first  to  catch  hold  of  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  on  which  he  wais  being 
cattied  off.     The  other  woman  who   sat 

*  There  are  small  wstdiiQeii'«  eotta^^  at  a 
distaaice  of  about  one  mile  from  each  other  aloBg 
the  Russian  nulways,  and  the  watchmen  or  thehr 
wites'faaye  to  meet  every  train. 
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doing  nothing  was  a  kindly,  grey-haired  old 
woman,  hunchbacked,  and  with  a  flat  bosom. 
She  sat  behind  the  stove  on  the  bedshelf , 
and  pretended  to  catch  a  fat  four-year-old 
boy,  who  ran  backwards  and  forwards  in 
fro.nt  of  her,  laughing  gaily.  This  boy  had 
only  a  little  shirt  on  and  his  hair  was  cut 
short.  As  he  ran  past  the  old  woman  he 
kept  repeating,  "There,  haven't  caught 
me  I  "  This  old  woman  and  her  son  were 
accused  of  incendiarism.  She  bore  her 
imprisonment  with  perfect  cheerfulness, 
but  was  concerned  about  her  son,  and 
chiefly  about  her  old  man,  who  she  feared 
would  get  into  a  terrible  state  with  no  one 
to  wash  for  him.  Besides  these  seven 
women,  there  were  four  standing  at  one  of 
the  open  windows,  holding  on  to  the 
iron  bars,  and  making  signs  and  shouting 
to  the  convicts  whom  Mdslova  had  met 
when  returning  to  prison,  and  who  were 
now  passing  through  the  yard.  One  of 
these  women  was  big  and  heavy  with  a 
flabby  body,  red  hair,  and  with  freckles  on 
her  pale  yeUow  face,  her  hands,  and  her  fat 
neck.  She  shouted  something  in  a  loud 
hoarse  voice,  and  also  laughed  hoarsely. 
This  woman  was  serving  her  term  for  theft. 
Beside  her  stood  an  awkward  dark  little 
woman,  no  bigger  than  a  child  of  ten,  with 
a  long  waist  and  very  short  legs,  a  red 
blotchy  face,  tiiick  lips  which  did  not  hide 
her  long  teeth,  and  eyes  too  far  apart.  She 
broke  by  fits  and  starts  into  screeching 
laughter  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  yard. 
She  was  to  be  tried  for  stealing  and  incen- 
diarism. They  called  her  Khoroshdvka. 
Behind  her  stood  a  thin,  miserable-looking 
pregnant  woman  in  a  very  dirty  grey  chemise, 
who  was  to  be  tried  for  conc^dment  of 
theft.  This  woman  stood  silent,  but  kept 
smiling  nvith  pleasure  and  approval  at 
what  was  going  on  below.  With  idiese 
stood  a  peasant  woman  of  medium  height, 
the  mother  of  the  boy  who  was  playing 
with  the  old  woman,  and  a  seven-year-old 
girl,  who  were  in  prison  with  her  because 
she  had  no  one  to  leave  tbem  with ; 
she  was  serving  her  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  iMclt  sale  of  spirits.    She  stood 
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a  little  further  from  the  window  knitting 
a  stocking,  and  though  she  listened  to  the 
other  prisoners'  words,  she  shook  her  head 
disapprovingly,  frowned,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
But  her  seven-year-old  daughter  stood  in  her 
little  chemise,  her  flaxen  hair  done  up  in  a 
little  pigtail,  her  blue  eyes  fixed,  holding  the 
red-haired  woman  by  her  skirt,  and  atten- 
tively listening  to  the  words  of  abuse  that 
the  women  and  the  convicts  flung  at  each 
other,  and  repeated  them  softly,  as  if  learn- 
ing them  by  heart.  The  twelfth  prisoner,, 
who  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on, 
was  a  very  tall,  stately  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  deacon,  who  had  drowned  her  baby  in  a 
well.  She  went  about  with  only  a  dirty 
chemise  on,  and  with  bare  feet ;  the  thick, 
short  plait  of  her  fair  hair  had  come 
undone,  and  hung  down  dishevelled ;  she  . 
paced  up  and  down  the  free  space  of  the 
cell,  not  looking  at  anyone,  and  turned 
abruptly  every  time  she  came  up  to  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

When  the  lock  rattled  and  the  door  opened 
to  let  Mdslova  into  the  cell,  all  turned 
towards  her.  Even  the  deacon's  daughter 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  her 
with  lifted  brows,  but  without  saying  a 
word,  and  at  once  began  again  steadily 
striding  up  and  down. 

Korabl^va  stuck  her  needle  into  the 
brown  sacking  and  looked  questioningly 
at  Mdslova  through  Her  spectacles.  **Eh, 
eh,  deary  me,  so  you  have  come  back,  and 
I  felt  sure  they'd  acquit  you.  So  you've 
got  it?"  She  took  ofif  her  spectacles 
and  put  her  work  down  on  the  bedstead 
beside  her. 

"  And  here  have  I  and  the  old  lady  been 
saying,  *  Why,  it  may  well  be  they'll  let  her 
go  free  at  once.'  Why,  it  happens,  ducky, 
they'll  eVen  give  you  a  heap  of  money,  that's 
sure,"  the  watchman's  wife  began,  in  her 
singing  voice :  "  Yes,  we  were  wohdering, 
why's  she  so  long  ?  And  now  just  see  what  it 
is.  Well,  our  guessing  was  no  good.  The 
Lord  willed  otherwise,"  she  went  on  in  her 
musical  tones. 

"Is  it  possible?    Have  they  sentenced 
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you  ?  "  •  asked  Theodosia,  with  concern, 
looking  at  M4slova  with  her  bright  blue, 
child-like  eyes,  and  her  merry  young  face 
changed,  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

Maslova  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  to 
her  place,  the  second  from  the  end,  and  sat 
down  beside  KorabMva. 

**  Have  you  eaten  anything  ?  "  said  Theo- 
dosia, rising  and  coming  up  to  M4slova. 

Mdslova  gave  no  reply,  but  put  the  rolls 
on  the  bedstead,  took  off  her  dusty  cloak, 
the  kerchief  off  her  curly  black  head,  and 
began  pulling  off  her  shook.  The  old 
woman,  who  had  been  playing  with  the  boy, 
came  up  and  stood  in  front  of  Mdslova. 
**  Tz,  tz,  tz,'*  she  clicked  -with  her  tongue, 
shaking  her  head  pityingly.  The  boy  also 
came  up  with  the  old  woman,  and,  putting 
out  his  upper  Hp,  stared  at  the  roll  Mdslova 
had  brought,  with  wide  open  eyes.  When 
Mdslova  saw  these  sympathetic  faces,  her 
lips  trembled,  and  she  felt  inclined  to  cry, 
but  she  succeeded  in  restraining  herself 
until  the  old  woman'  and  the  boy  came  up. 
When  she  heard  the  kind,  pitying  clicking 
of  the  old  woman's  tongue,  and  met  the 
boy's  serious  eyes,  which  he  turned  from 
the  roll  to  her  face,  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer ;  her  face  quivered,  and  she  burst 
into  sobs. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  insist  on  having  a 
proper  advocate  ?  "  said  KorabWva.  "  Well, 
what  is  it  ?    Exile  ?  " 

M4slova  could  not  answer,  but  took  from 
inside  the  roll  a  box  of  cigarettes,  on  which 
there  was  the  picture  of  a  lady  with,  hair 
done  up  very  high,  and  a  dress  cut  low  in 
front,  and  passed  the  box  to  Korabl^va,  who 
looked  at  it  and  shook  her  head,  chiefly 
because  she  did  not  approve  of  Maslova' s 
putting  her  money  to  such  bad  use,  but  still 
took  out  a  cigarette,  lit  it  at  the  lamp, 
took  a  puff,  and  almost  shoved  the  cigarette 
into  Mdslova*s  hand.  Mdslova,  still  crying, 
began  greedily  to  inhale  the  tobacco  smoke. 
**  Penal  servitude,"  she  uttered,  blowing  out 
the  smoke,  and  sobbing. 

"Don't  they  fear  the  Lord,  the  cursed 
soul-slayers  ?"  muttered  Korabl^va  ;  "  sen- 
tencing the  lass  for  nothing."  At  this 
moment  the  sound  of  loud,  coarse  laughter 
came  from  the  women  who  were  stiU  at  the 
window.  The  littie  g^l  also  laughed,  and 
her  childish  treble  mixed  with  the  hoarse 
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and  screeching  laughter  of  the  others.  One 
of  the  convicts  outside  had  done  something 
that  produced  this  effect  on  the  onlookers. 

**  Lawks  1  see  the  shaved  hound,  what  he's 
doing,'*  said  the  red-haired  woman,  her 
whole  fat  body  shaking  with  laughter,  and 
leaning  against  the  grating,  she  shouted 
meaningless  obscene  words. 

"Ugh,  the  fat  fright's  cackling,"  said 
EorabWa,  who  disliked  the  red-haired 
woman.  Then,  turning  to  M4slova  again, 
she  asked :  **  How  many  years  ?  " 

"  Four,"  said  Maslova,  and  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks  in  such  profusion  that  one 
fell  on  the  ci^ette.  M&slova  crumpled  it 
up  angrily  and  took  ajiother. 

Though  the  watchman's  wife  did  not 
smoke,  she  picked  up  the  cigarette  Maslova 
had  thrown  away  and  began  straightening  it 
out  and  talking  unpeasingly. 

"There,  now,  ducky,  so  it's  true,"  she 
said.  "  Truth's  cone  to  the  dogs,  and  they 
do  what  they  please,  and  here  we  were 
guessing  that  you'd  go  free.  Eorabl^va 
says,  *  She'll  go  free.'  I  say  *  No,'  say  I. 
*  No,  dear,  my  heart  tells  me  they'll  give  it 
her.'  And  so  it's  turned  out,"  she  went  on, 
evidently  listening  with  pleasure  to  her 
own  voice. 

The  women  who  had  been  standing  by 
the  window  now  also  came  up  to  M4slova, 
the  convicts  who  had  amused  them  having 
gone  away.  The  first  to  come  up  were  the 
woman  imprisoned  for  the  illicit  trade  in 
spirits  and  her  little  girl.  "  Why  such  a 
hard  sentence  ?  "  asked  the  woman,  sitting 
down  by  Mdslova  and  knitting  fast. 

"Why  so  hard?  Because  there's  no 
money.  That's  why  I  Had  there  been 
money,  and  had  a  good  lawyer  that's  up 
to  their  tricks  been  hired,  they'd  have 
acquitted  her,  no  fear,"  said  Eorabl^va. 
"  There's  what*s-his-name — ^that  hairy  one 
with  a  long  nose.  He'd  bring  you  out  dean 
from  pitch,  mum,  he  would.  Ah,  if  we'd 
only  had  him  I  " 

"  Him, indeed,"  said Khoroshdvka.  "Why, 
he  won't  spit  at  you  for  less  than  a 
thousand  roubles." 

"  Seems  you've  been  bom  under  an 
unlucky  star,"  interrupted  the  old  woman 
who  was  imprisoned  for  incendiaxism. 
"  Only  think,  to  entice  the  lad's  wife  and  to 
lock  him  up  himself,  to  feed  vermin,  and 
me,  too,  in  my  old  days, —  "  she  began  to 
retell  her  story  for  the  himdredth  time. 
"  If  it  aint  the  beggar's  staff,  it's  the  prison. 
Yes,  the  beggar's  staff  and  the  prison  don't 
wait  for  an  invitation." 
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**  Ah,  it  seems  tliWs  the  way  with  all  of 
them,"  said  the  spirit  trader;  and  after 
looking  at  her  Httle  girl  she  ptit  down  her 
stocking,  and,  drawing  the  child  between 
her  knees,  began  to  search  her  head  with 
deft  fillers.  "Why  do  yon  sell  spirits?'* 
she  went  on.  "Why  ?  but  what's  one  to  feed 
thechildrwion?" 

These  words  brought  the  craving  for 
driiik  back  to  M&slova  s  mind. 

"  A  little  vodka,"  she  said  to  Korabl^a, 
wiping  the  tears  with  her  sleeve  and  sobbing 
less  frequently. 

"  All  right,  fork  out,"  said  KorabUva. 

CHAPTER   XXXn. 

M&slova  got  the  money,  which  she  had 
also  hidden  in  a  roll,  and  passed  the  coupon 
to  Korabl^va.  Eorableva  accepted  it, 
though  she  could  not  read,  trusting  to 
Ehoroshavka,  who  knew  everytinng,  and 
who  said  l^t  the  slip  of  paper  was  worth 
2  roubles  and  50  oopeks,  then  climbed  up  to 
the  ventilator,  where  she  had  hidden  a  small 
flask  of  vodki.  Seeing  this,  the  women  whose 
places  were  further  off  went  away.  Mean- 
while M4slova  shook  the  dust  out  of  her 
oloi^  and  kerchief,  got  up  on  the  bedstead, 
and  began  eating  a  rolL 

"  I  kept  your  tea  for  you,"  said  Theodosia, 
getting  down  a  tin  teapot  wrapped  in  a  ra^ 
and  a  mug  from  a  shelf,  "  but  Fm  afraid  it 
is  quite  cold."  The  liquid  was  quite  cold, 
and  tasted  more  of  tin  than  of  tea,  yet 
M4slova  fdled  ihe  mug  and  began  drinking 
it  to  her  roll.  "  Finashka,  here  you 
are,"  she  said,  breaking  off  a  hit  of  the  roll 
and  giving  it  to  the  boy,  who  stood  looking 
at  her  mouth. 

Meanwhile  Korabl^va  handed  the  flask  of 
vodka  and  a  mug  to  M&slova,  who  offered 
some  to  her  and  to  Khorosh4vka.  These 
prisoners  were  considered  the  aristocracy 
of  the  cell,  because  they  had  some  money, 
and  shared  what  they  possessed  with  the 
others. 

In  a  few  moments  M&slova  brightened 
up,  and  related  merrily  what  had  happened 
at  the  court,  and  that  which  had  struck  her 
most,  i,e,,  how  all  the  men  had  followed 
her  wherever  she  went.  In  the  court  they 
all  looked  at  her,  she  said,  and  kept  going 
into  the  prisoners'  room  while  she  was 
there. 

"One  of  the  soldiers  even. says,  *It's 
all  to  look  at  you  that  they  come.'  One 
will  come  m,  *  "Where4s  such  a  paper  ?  '  or 
something,  but  I  see  it  is  not  the  pa£^  he 
wants ;  he  just  devours  nae  with  his  c^es." 
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she  said,  shaking  her  head.  '^Begular 
artists." 

**Yes,  that's  so,"  said  the  watchman's 
wife,  and  ran  on  in  her  musical  strain; 
**  they're  like  flies  after  sugar." 

•*  And*  here,  too,"  M&sIotu  interrupted 
her,  **  the  same  thing.  They  can  do  without 
anything  else.    But  the  likes  of  them  will 

fo  without  bread  sooner  than  miss  that! 
[ardly  had  they  brought  me  back,  when 
in  comes  a  gang  &om  the  railway* 
They  pestered  me  so,  I  did  not  know  how 
to  rid  myself  of  them.  Thanks  to  the 
assistant,  he  turned  them  off.  One  bothered 
so,  I  hardly  got  away." 

"  What's  he  like  ?  "  asked  Ehoroshdvka. 

"  Dark,  with  moustaches," 

"  It  must  be  him." 

"Him— who?" 

"  Why,  Schegl6fif ;  he  as  has  just  gone  by." 

"  What's  he,  this  Schegl6flf  ?  " 

"  What,  she  don't  know  Sohegl6fif  ?  Why 
he  ran  twice  from  Siberia.  Now  they've 
got  Mm,  but  he'U  run  away.  The  warders 
are  themselves  afraid  of  him,"  said  Ehoro- 
shdvka,  who  managed  to  exchange  notes 
with  the  male  prisoners,  and  knew  all  that 
went  on  in  the  prison.  "He'll run  away, 
that's  flat." 

"  If  he  does  go  away,  you  and  I'll  have 
to  stay,"  said  Korableva,  tumhig  ^ 
Mdslova,  "but  you'd  better  tell  us  now 
what  the  advocate  says  about  petitioning. 
Now's  the  time  to  hand  it  in." 

M&slova  answered  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

At  that  moment  the  red-haired  woman 
came  up  to  the  *' aristocracy"  with  both 
freclded  lumds  in  her  thick  hair,  scratching  ^ 
her  head  with  her  nails. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  Katerina,"  she 
began.  "First  and  foremost,  you'll  have 
to  write  down  you're  dissatisfied  with  the 
sentence,  then  give  notice  to  the  Ptocureur.** 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  said 
Korableva,  angrily;  "smell  the  vodka,  do 
you?  Your  chatter's  not  wanted.  We 
know  what  to  do  without  your  advice." 

"  No  one's  speaking  to  you ;  what  do  you 
sHick  your  nose  in  for  ?  " 

"It's  vodka  you  want;  that's  why  you 
come  wnggling  yourself  in  here." 

"WeU,  offer  her  some,"  said  M4slova, 
always  ready  to  share  anything  she 
possesssed  with  anybody. 

"  I'll  offer  her  something." 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  the  red-haired 
one,  advancing  towards  KorabUva.  "  Ah  I 
think  I'm  afraid  of  such  as  you  ?  " 
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«  Convict  fright.'* 

"  That's  her  sa  says  ifc" 

"Gaolbird." 

"  Slut." 

"  I  ?  A  slut  ?  Convict  I  Murderess !  '* 
screamed  the  red-haired  one. 

"  Go  away,  I  tell  you,"  said  Eorabl^va, 
gloomily,  but  the  red-haired  one  came  neaxer, 
and  Eorabl^va  struck  her  in  tiie  chest. 
The  red-haired  woman  seemed  only  to  have 
waited  for  this,  and  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment caught  hold  of  Korabl^va's  hair 
with  one  hand  and  struck  her  with  the  other 
in  the  face.  Korabl^va  seized  this 
hand,  and  M^slova  and  Khoroshdvka  caught 
the  red-haired  woman  by  her  arms,  trying 
to  pull  her  away,  but  she  le^  go  the  old 
woman's  hair  only  to  iwist  it  round  her  fist. 
Eorabl^va,  with  her  head  bent  to  one  side, 
was  dealing  out  blows  with  one  arm,  and 
trying  to  catch  the  red-haired  woman's 
hand  with  her  teeth,  while  the  rest  of  the 
women  crowded  round  screaming  and  trying 
to  separate  the  fighters ;  even  the  consump- 
tive one  came  up  and  stood  coughing  and 
watching  the  fight.  The  children  cried  and 
huddled  together.  The  noise  brought  the 
woman  warder  and  a  gaoler.  The  fighting 
women  were  separated,  and  Eorabl^va, 
taking  out  the  bits  of  torn  hair  from  her  head, 
and  me  red-haired  one,  holding  her  torn 
chemise  together  over  her  yellow  breast,- 
began  loudly  to  complain. 

"  I  know  it's  all  the  vodka.  Wait  a  bit ; 
I'll  tell  the  inspector  to-morrow.  He'll  give 
it  you.  Can't  I  smell  it  ?  Mind,  get  it  all 
out  of  the  way,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you,"  said  the  warder.  "  We've  no  time  to 
settle  your  disputes.  Get  to  your  places 
and  be  quiet." 

But  quiet  was  not  soon  re-established. 
For  a  long  time  the  women  went  on  dis- 
puting, and  explaining  to  one  another  whose 
fault  it  all  was.  At  last  the  warder  and  the 
gaoler  left  the  cell,  and  the  women  grew 
quieter  smd  began  going  to  bed,  and  the  old 
woman  went  to  the  icon  and  began  to  pray. 

"  The  two  gaolbirds  have  met,"  suddenly 
called  out  the  red-haired  woman,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  from  the  other  end  of  the  bedsteads, 
accompanying  every  word  with  frightfully 
vile  abuse. 

"Mind  you  don't  get  it  again,"  Korab- 
l^va  replied,  also  adding  words  of  abuse, 
and  botili  were  quiet  again. 

"  Had  I  not  been  stopped,  I'd  have  pulled 
your  damned  eyes  out,"  again  began  the 
red-haired  one,  and  an  answer  of  the  same 
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kind  followed  from  EorabK^ra.  Then  again 
a  short  interval  and  more  abuse.  But  the 
intervals  became  longer  and  kmrnTf  as  when 
a  thunder-doud  is  passing,  and  at  last  all 
was  quiet. 

All  were  in  bed ;  some  began  to  snore ; 
only  the  old  woman,  who  sdways  prayed 
a  long  time,  went  on  bowing  before 
the  icon;  and  the  deacon's  daughter, 
who  had  got  up  after  the  ■  warder  left, 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  a^;ain. 
M&slova  kept  thinking  that  she  was  now  a 
convict  lymdemned  to  hard  labour,  and  had 
twice  been  reminded  of  this,  once  by 
B6tchkova  and  once  by  the  red-haired 
woman,  and  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 
the  thought.  EJorabl^va,  who  lay  next  to 
her,  turned  over  in  her  bed. 

« There  now,"  said  Mislova,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  See 
whai  others  do  and  get  nothing  for  it." 

''Never  mind,  girl.  People  manage  to 
live  in  Siberia.  As  to  you,  you'll  not  be 
lost  ih^ee,  either,"  Korabl^  said,  trying 
to  comfort  her. 

"I  knowranotbe  lost;  stillitkhard. 
It^not  sudi  a  fate  I  want— I,  who  am 
ufilfrto  a  comfortable  life." 

"  Ah,  one  can't  go  against  •God,"  said 
EorabUva,  with  a  sigh.  **  One  can't,  my 
dear." 

"  I  know,  granny.    Still  it's  haird." 

They  were  silent  for  a  while. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  baggage  ?"  whispered 
Eorabl6va,  drawing  M4slova's  attention  to 
a  strange  sound  proceeding  from  the  d&er 
end  of  the  room. 

This  sound  was  the  smothered  sobbing  of 
the  red-haired  woman,  ^e  red-heured 
woman  was  cryiag  because  she  had  been 
abused,  and  haa  not  got  any  of  the  vodki  she 
wanted  so  badly ;  also  because  she  remem- 
bered how  all  her  life  she  had  been  abused, 
mocked  at,  offended,  beaten.  Trying  to 
comfort  herself,  she  brought  bacdc  to  mind 
her  love  for  the  factory  workman,  F^dka 
liilov^rJcov,  her  first  love,  but  then  she  re- 
membered also  how  that  love  had  ended. 
This  Milov^nkov,  being  drunk  one  day,  for 
fan,  smeared  her  with  vitriol  on  a  tender  part, 
and  then  when  she  writhed  in  pain,  he  and 
his  companions  roared  with  laughter.  Be- 
membering  this,  she  pitied  herself,  and, 
thinking  no  one  heard  her,  began  crying  like 
children  cry,  sniffing  wi^  her  nose,  and 
swallowing  the  salt  tears. 

"  1  am  sorry  for  her,"  said  M4slova. 

"  Of  course  one  is  sorry,"  said  Korabl^va, 
"  but  she  should  not  come  bothering." 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

The  next  morning  Nekhlddoff  awoke 
consdons  that  something  had  happened  to 
him,  and  even  before  he  had  remembered 
what  it  waiS,  he  knew  it  to  be  something 
important  and  good. 

"  Katiisha — the  trial  I  "  Yes,  he  must 
stop  lying  and  tell  the  whole  truth. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  on  that  very 
morning  he  received  the  long  expected 
letter  from  Mary  Vasilievna,  the  wife  of 
the  McMrichcU  de  Noblesse,  the  very  letter  he 
particularly  needed.  She  gave  him  fall 
freedom,  and  wished  him  happiness  in  his 
intended  marriage. 

**  Marriage  I "  he  repeated,  with  irony. 
**  How  far  I  am  from  all  that  at  present." 

And  he  remembered  tiie  plans  he  had 
formed  the  day  before,  to  tell  the  husband 
everything,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  express  his  readiness  to  give  him  any 
kind  of  satisfaction.  But  this  morning  this 
did  not  seem  so  easy  as  the  day  before. 
And  then,  also,  why  make  a  man  imhaj^y 
by  telling  him  what  he  does  not  know? 
Yes,  if  he  came  and  aaked,  he  would  tell 
him  all,  but  to  go  purposely  and  tell — ^no  I 
that  was  unnecessary. 

And  telling  the  whole  truth  to  Missy 
seemed  just  as  difi&cult  this  morning.  Again, 
he  could  xtot  begin  to  speak  without  offence. 
As  in  many  wordly  affairs,  something  had 
to  remain  unexpressed.  Only  one  thing  he 
decided  <xi,  ue.,  not  to  visit  there,  and  to 
tell  the  troth  if  asked. 

But  in  connection  with  Katusha,  nothing 
was  to  remain  unspoken.  **I  shall  go 
to  the  prison  and  shall  tell  her  every- 
thing, and  ask  her  to  forgive  me.  And  if 
need  be — yes,  if  need  be,  I  shall  marry  her," 
he  thought. 

This  idea,  tiiat  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  on  moral  grounds,  and  marry  he>*,  again 
made  him  feel  very  tender  towards  himself. 
Concerning  money  matters,  he  resolved  this 
morning  to  arrange  them  in  accord  with  his 
conviction,  that  the  holding  of  landed  pro- 
perty was  unlawful.  Ev^i  if  he  should  not 
be  strong  enough  to  give  up  everything,  he 
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would  still  do  what  he  oonld,  not  deceiTing 
himself  or  others. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  met  the  coming 
day  with  so  much  energy.  When  Agraph^na 
Petr6vna  came  in,  he  told  her,  with  more 
firmness  than  he  thought  himself  capable 
of,  that  he.  no  longer  needed  this  lodging 
nor  her  services.  There  had  been  a  tacit 
understanding  that  he  was  keeping  up  so 
large  and  expensive  an  establishment  be- 
cause he  was  thinking  of  getting  married. 
The  giving  up  of  the  house  had,  therefore, 
a  special  meanihg.  Agraph^na  Petr6vna 
looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  Agraph^na 
Petr6vna,  for  all  your  care  for  me,  but  I 
no  longer  require  so  large  a  house  nor  so 
many  servants.  If  you  wish  to  help  me,  be 
so  good  as  to  settle  about  the  things,  put 
them  away  as  it  used  to  be  done  during 
Mamma's  life,  and  when  Nat&sha  comes  she 
will  see  to  everything."  Natisha  was 
Nekhliidoff*s  sister. 

Agraph^na  Petr6vna  shook  her  head. 
"  See  about  the  things  ?  Why,  they'U  be 
required  again,"  she  said. 

**  No,  they  won't,  Agraph^na  Petr6YQa ; 
I  assure  you  they  won't  be  required,"  said 
Nekhliidoff,  in  answer  to  what  tiie  shaking 
of  her  head  had  expressed.  **  Please  tell 
Com^y  also  that  I  shall  pay  him  two 
months'  wages,  but  shall  have  no  further 
need  of  him." 

"It  is  a  pity,  Dmitri  Iv4novitch,  that 
you  should  think  of  doing  this,''  she  said. 
"Well,  supposing  you  go  abroad,  still 
you'U  require  a  place  of  residence  again." 

"You  are  mistaken  in  your  thoughts, 
AgraphenaPetr6vna ;  I  am  not  going  abroad. 
If  I  go  on  a  journey,  it  will  be  to  quite  a 
different  place."  He  suddenly  blushed  very 
red.  "  Yes,  I  must  tell  her,"  he  thought ; 
"  no  hiding ;  everybody  must  be  told."  • 

"A  very  strange  and  important  thing 
happened  to  me  yesterday.  Do  you  remem- 
ber my  aunt  Mary  Iv4novna*s  Eatiisha  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  "OTiy,  I  taught  her  how  to 
sew." 

'*Well,  this  Eattisha  was  tried  in  the 
Court  and  I  was  on  the  jury." 
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"Oh,  Lord  I  What  a  pity  I"  cried 
AgrapMna  Petr6vna.  "What  was  she 
being  tried  for  ?" 

"  Murder;  and  it  is  I  have  done  it  all." 

"Well,  now  this  is  very  strange;  how 
could  you  do  it  all  ?'* 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  cause  of  it  all ;  and  it  is 
this  that  has  altered  all  my  plans." 

"  What  difference  can  it  make  to  you  ?** 

"  This  difference :  that  I,  being  tiie  cause 
of  her  getting  on  to  that  path,  must  do  all  I 
can  to  help  her." 

"  That  is  just  according  to  your  own  good 
pleasure ;  you  are  not  particularly  in  fault 
there.  It  happens  to  eyeryone,  and  if 
one's  reasonable,  it  all  gets  smoothed  over 
and  forgotten,"  she  said,  seriously  and 
severely.  "Why  should  you  place  it  to 
your  accoimt?  There's  no  need.  I  had 
already  h^ard  before  that  she  had  strayed 
from  the  right  path.  Well,  whose  fault 
is  it  ?" 

"  Mine !  That's  why  I  want  to  put  it  right." 

"  It  is  hard  to  put  right." 

"That  is  my  business.  But  if  you  are 
thmlnng  about  yourself ,  then  I  will  tell  you 
that,  as  Mamma  expressed  the  wish " 

"  I  am  not  thinking  about  myself.  I 
have  been  so  bountifully  treated  by  the 
dear  defunct,  that  I  desire  nothing. 
Lisenka"  (her  married  niece)  "has  been 
inviting  me,  and  I  shall  go  to  her  when  I 
am  not  wanted  any  longer.  Only  it  is  a 
pity  you  should  taJce  this  so  to  heart;  it 
happens  to  everybody.*' 

"Well" I  do  not  think  so.  And  I  still 
beg  that  you  wiU  help  me  let  this  lodging 
and  put  away  the  things.  And  please  do 
not  be  aagry  with  me.  I  am  very,  very 
grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have  done." 

And  strange,  from  the  moment  Nekhliidoflf 
realised  that  it  was  he  who  was  so  bad  and 
disgusting  to  himself,  others  were  no  longer 
disgusting  to  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  a 
kindly  respect  for  Agraph^na  Petr6vna, 
and  for  Com^y. 

He  would  have  liked  to  go  and  confess  to 
Com^y  also,  but  Com^y's  manner  was  so 
insinuatingly  deferential  that  he  had  not 
the  resolution  to  do  it. 
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On  the  way  to  the  Law  Courts,  passing 
along  the  same  streets  with  the  same 
iwdstchik  as  the  day  before,  he  was  sur- 
prised what  a  different  being  he  felt  him- 
self to  be.  The  marriage  with  Missy,  which 
only  yesterday  seemed  so  probable,  appeared 
quite  impossible  now.  The  day  before  he 
felt  it  was  for  him  to  choose,  and  had  no 
doubts  that  she  would  be  happy  to  marry 
him';  to-day  he  felt  himself  unworthy  not  only 
of  marrying,  but  even  of  being  intimate  with 
her.  "  If  she  only  knew  what  I  am,  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  receive  me.  And  only 
yesterday  I  was  finding  fault  with  her  because 

she  flirted  with  N .    Anyhow,  even  if 

she  consented  to  marry  me,  could  I  be,  I 
won't  say  happy,  but  at  peace,  knowing 
that  the  other  was  here  in  prison,  and  would 
to-day  or  to-mcorrow  be  taken  to  Siberia 
with  a  gang  of  other  prisoners,  #hile  I  ac- 
cepted congratulations  and  made  calls  with 
my  young  wife ;  or  while  I  coimt  the  votes 
at  the  meetings,  for  and  against  the  motion 
brought  forward  by  the  rural  inspection, 
&c.,  together  with  the  Marickal  de  Noblesse ^ 
whom  I  abominably  deceive,  and  afterwards 
make  appointments  with  his  wife  (how 
abominable)  I  or  while  I  continue  to  work  at 
my  picture,  which  will  certainly  never  get 
finished?  Besides,  I  have  no  business  to 
waste  time  on  such  things .  I  can  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  now,"  he  continued  to  himself, 
rejoicing  at  the  change  he  felt  within  him- 
sdf.  "The  first  thing  now  is  to  see  the 
advocate  and  find  out  his  decision,  and 
then  .  .  .  then  go  and  see  her  and  tell 
her  everything.'* 

And  when  he  pictured  to  himself  how  he 
would  see  her,  and  tell  her  all,  confess  his 
ain  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  atone  for  his  sin,  he  was 
touched  at  his  own  goodness,  and  the  tears 
came  to  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
On  coming  into  the  Law  Courts,  Nekhliid- 
off  met  the  usher  of  yesterday,  who  to- 
day seemed  to  him  much  to  be ,  pitied,  in 
the  corridor,  and  asked  him  where  those 
prisoners  who  had'  been   sentenced  were 
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kept,  aiid  to  whom  one  had  to  apply  tot 
permission  to  visit  them.  The  usher  told 
him  that  the  condemned  prisoners  were  kept 
in  different  places,  and  that,  until  they 
received  their  sentence  in  its  final  form,  the 
permission  to  visit  them  depended  on  the 
president.  **  I'll  come  and  call  you  myself , and 
take  you  to  the  president  after  the  session. 
The  president  is  not  even  here  at  present. 
After  the  session  I  And  now  please  come 
in;  we  are  going  to  commence." 

Nekhludoff  thanked  the  usher  for  his 
kindness,  and  went  into  the  jurymen's 
room.  As  he  was  approaching  the  room, 
the  other  jurymen  were  just  leaving  it  to 
go  into  the  court.  The  merchant  had  again 
partaken  of  a  little  refreshment,  and  was  as 
merry  as  the  day  before,  and  greeted 
Nekhludoff  like  an  old  friend.  And  to-day 
Peter  Gerdsimovitch  did  not  arouse  any 
unpleasant  feelings  in  Nekhludoff  by  his 
familiarity  and  his  loud  laughter.  Nekhlud- 
off would  have  liked  to  teU  all  the  jurymen 
about  his  relations  to  yesterday's  prisoner. 
**  By  ri^ts,"  he  thought,  "  I  ought  to  have 
got  up  yesterday  during  the  trial  and  dis- 
closed my  guilt." 

He  entered  the  court  with  the  other  jury- 
men, and  witnessed  the  same  procedure  as 
the  day  before. 

**  The  judges  are  coming "  was  again 
proclaimed,  and  again  three  men,  with 
,  embroidered  collars,  ascended  the  platform, 
and  there  was  the  same  settling  of  the 
jury,  on  the  high-backed  chairs,  the  same 
gendarmes,  the  same  portraits,  the  same 
priest,  and  Nekhludoff  felt  that,  though  he 
knew  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  could  not 
interrupt  all  this  solemnity.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  trials  were  just  the  same  as  the 
day  before,  excepting  that  the  swearing  in 
of  the  jury  and  the  president's  address  to 
them  were  omitted. 

The  case  before  the  Court  this  day  was 
one  of  burglary.  The  prisoner,  guarded  by 
two  gendarmes  with  naked  swords,  was  a 
thin,  narrow-chested  lad  of  20,  with  a 
bloodless,  sallow  face,  dressed  in  a  grey 
cloak.  He  sat  alone  in  the  prisoner's  dock. 
This  boy  was  accused  of  having,  together 
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with  a  companion,  broken  the  lock  of  a 
shed  and  stolen  several  old  mats  valued  at 
3  roubles*  and  67  copeks.  According  to  the 
indictment,  a  policeman  had  stopped  this 
boy  as  he  was  passing  with  his  companion, 
who  was  carrying  the  mats  on  his  shoulder. 
The  boy  and  his  companion  confessed  at 
once,  and  were  both  imprisoned.  The  boy'» 
companion,  a  locksmith,  died  in  prison,  and 
so  the  boy  was  being  tried  alone.  The  old 
mats  were  lying  on  the  table  as  the  objects 
of  material  evidence.  The  business  was 
conducted  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
day  before,  with  the.  whole  armoury  of 
evidence,  proofs,  witnesses,  swearing  in, 
questions,  experts,  and  cross-examinations. 
In  answer  to  every  question  put  to  him  by 
the  president,  the  prosecutor,  or  the 
advocate,  the  policeman  (one  of  the  wit- 
nesses) invariably  ejected  the  words :  "Just 
so,"  or  "  Can't  tell."  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
being  stupefied,  and  rendered  a  mere 
machine  by  military  discipline,  his  reluc- 
tance to  speak  about  the  arrest  of  this 
prisoner  was  evident.  Another  witness, 
an  old  house  proprietor,  and  owner  of  the 
mats,  evidently  a  rich  old  man,  when  asked 
whether  the  mats  were  his,  reluctantly 
identified  them  as  such.  When  the  public 
prosecutor  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  dp 
with  these  mats,  what  use  they  were  to  him, 
he  got  angry,  and  answered :  "  The  devil 
take  those  mats ;  I  don't  want  them  at  all. 
Had  I  known  there  would  be  all  this 
bother  about  them  I  should  not  have 
gone  looking  for  them,  but  would  rather 
have  added  a  ten-rouble  note  or  two  to 
them,  only  not  to  be  dragged  here  and 
pestered  with  questions.  I  have  spent  a 
lot  on  isvdstchiks.  Besides,  I  am  not  well. 
I  have  been  suffering  from  rheumatism  for 
the  last  seven  years."  It  was  thus  the 
witness  spoke. 

The  accused  himself  confessed  every- 
thing, and  looking  round  stupidly,  like  an 
animal  that  is  caught,  related  how  it  had 
all  happened.  StiU  the  public  prosecutor, 
drawing  up  his  shoulders  as  he  had  done 

*  The  rouble  is  worth  a  little  over  two  shillings, 
and  contains  100  copeks. 
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the  day   before,    asked    subtle  qnestionB 
calculated  to  catch  a  cunning  criminal. 

In  his  speech  he  proved  that  the  theft 
had  been  comnutted  from  a  dwelling-place, 
and  a  lock  had  been  broken ;  and  that  the 
boy,  therefore,  deserved  a  heavy  punishment. 
The  advocate  appointed  by  the  Court 
proved  that  the  theft  was  not  committed 
from  a  dwelling-place,  and  that,  though  the 
crime  was  a  serious  one,  the  prisoner  was 
not  so  very  dangerous  to  society  as  the 
prosecutor  stated.  The  president  assumed 
the  rdle  of  absolute  neutraUty  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  day, 
and  impressed  on  the  jury  facts  which  they 
all  knew  and  could  not  help  knowing. 
Then  came  an  interval,  just  as  the  day 
before,  and  they  smoked  ;  and  again  the 
usher  called  out  **  the  judges  are  coming,^' 
and  in  the  same  way  the  two  gendarmes 
sat  trying  to  keep  awake  and  threatening^ 
the  prisoner  with  their  naked  weapons. 

The  proceedings  showed  that  this  boy 
was  apprenticed  hy  his  father  at  a  tobacco 
factory,  where  he  remained  five  years.  This 
year  he  had  been  discharged  by  the  owner 
after  a  strike,  and,  having  lost  his  place,  he 
wandered  about  the  town  without  any 
work,  drinking  all  he  possessed.  In  a 
traktir*  he  met  another  like  himself,  who 
had  lost  his  place  before  the  prisoner  had, 
a  locksmith  by  trade  and  a  drunkard.  One 
night,  those  two,  both  drunk,  broke  the 
lock  of  a  shed  and  took  the  first  thing  they 
happened  to  lay  hands  on.  They  confessed 
all  and  were  put  in  prison,  where  the  lock- 
smith died  while  awaiting  the  trial.  The 
boy  was  now  being  tried  as  a  dangerous 
creature,  from  whom  society  must  te 
protected. 

"  Just  as  dangerous  a  creature  as  yester- 
day s  culprit,"  thought  Nekhludoff,  listening 
to  aU  that  was  going  on  before  him.    **  They 

are  dangerous,  and  we  who  judge  them ? 

I,  a  rake,  an  adulterer,  a  deceiver.  We 
are  not  dangerous.  But,  even  supposing 
that  this  boy  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
that  are  here  in  the  court,  what  should  be 
done  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view 
•  Cheap  restaurant. 
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when  he  has  been  caught  ?  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  not  an  exceptional  evil-doer,  bnt  a 
most  ordinary  boy ;  everyone  sees  it — and 
thai  he  has  become  what  he  is,  simply 
because  he  got  into  circumstances  that 
create  such  characters,  and,  therefore,  to 
prevent  such  a  boy  from  going  wrong,  the 
circumstances  that  create  these  unf  ortimate 
beings  must  be  done  away  with.*' 

"But  what  do  we  do?  We  seize  one 
such  lad  who  happens  to  get  caught,  know- 
ing well  that  there  are  thoussmds  like  him 
whom  we  have  not  caught,  and  send  him  to 
prison,  where  idleness,  or  most  unwhole- 
some, useless  labour  is  forced  on  him,  in 
company  of  others  weakened  and  ensnared 
by  the  lives  they  have  led.  And  then  we 
send  him,  at  the  public  expense,  from  the 
Moscow  to  the  Irkoutsk  Government,  in 
company  with  the  most  depraved  of  men.** 

"  But  we  do  nothing  to  destroy  the  con- 
ditions in  which  people  like  these  are 
produced ;  on  the  contryy,  we  support  the 
estabhshments  where-  they  are  formed. 
These  establishments  are  well  known: 
factories,  mills,  workshops,  public-houses, 
gin  -  shops,  brothels.  And  we  do  not 
destroy  these  places,  but,  looking  at 
them  as  necessary,  we  support  and 
regulate  them.  We  educate  in  this  way  not 
one,  but  millions  of  people,  and  then  catch 
one  of  them  and  imagine  that  we  have  done 
something,  that  we  have  guarded  ourselves, 
and  nothing  more  can  be  expected  of  us. 
Have  we  not  sent  him  from  the  Moscow  to 
the  Irkoutsk  Government  ?  '*  Thus  thought 
NekhliidofT  with  unusual  clearness  and 
vividness,  sitting  in  his  high-backed  chair 
next  ^to  the  colonel,  and  listening  to  the 
different  intonations  of  the  advocates*,  prose- 
cutor's, and  president's  voices,  and  looking 
at  their  self-confident  gestures.  *'And  how 
much  and  what  hard  effort  this  pretence 
requires,*'  continued  Nekhliidoflf  in  his  mind, 
glancing  round  the  enormous  room,  the 
portraits,  lamps,  armchairs,  uniforms,  the 
thick  walls  and  large  windows  ;  and  picturing 
to  himself  the  tremendous  size  of  the 
building,  and  the  still  more  ponderous 
dimensions     of      the      whole      of      this 
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organisation,  with  its   anny   oi  offiauAi, 
Bcribes,  watchmen,  messengers,  not  oi^ 
in  this  place,  bat  all  over  Bossia,  who 
receive  wages  lor  carrying  on  this  comedy 
which   no   one   needs.      *<  Supposing   we 
spent  one  hnnd.edth  oi  these  effOTts  help- 
ing these  castaways,  whom  we  now  only 
regard  as  hands  and  bodies,  reqnhred  by  ns 
tor  onr  own  peace  and  comfort.    Had  some 
one  chanced  to  take  pity  on  him  and  given 
some  help  at  the  time  when  poverty  made 
them  send  him  to  town,  it  might  have  been 
sufficient,"  KekhMdoff  thought,  looking  at 
the  boy's  piteous  face.     "Or  even  later, 
when,  after  12  hours*  work  at  the  factory, 
he  was  going  to  the  public-house,  led  away 
by  his  companions,  had  some  one  then  come 
and  said,  *  Don't  go,  V&nia ;  it  is  not  right,' 
he  would  not  have  gone,  nor  got  into  bad 
ways,  and  would  not  have  done  any  wrong." 

"  But  no ;  no  one  who  would  have  taken 
K  pity  on  him  came  across  this  apprentice  ir\ 
the  years  he  lived  like  a  poor  Ui^e  animal 
in  the  town,  and  with  his  hair  out  close 
so  as  not  to  breed  vermin,  and  ran  errands 
for  the  workmen.    No,  all  he  heard  and 
saw,  from  the  older  workmen  and  his  com- 
panions, since  he  came  to  live  in  town,  was 
that  he  who  cheats,  drinks,  BweaxBf  who 
gives  another  a  thrashing,  who  goes  on  the 
loose,  is  a  fine  fellow.    Ill,  his  constitution 
undermined   by   unhealthy   labour,  drink, 
and  debauchery — ^bewildered  as  in  a  dream, 
knocking  aimlessly  about  town,  he  gets  into 
some  sort  of  a  shed,  and  takes  frcun  there 
some  old  mats,  which  nobody  needs,— and 
here  we,  all  of  us  educated  peoplCi  rich  or 
comfortably  off,  meet  together,  dressed  in 
good  clothes  and  fine  uniforms,  in  a  splendid 
apartment,  to  mock  this  unfortunate  brother 
of  ours  whom  we  ourselves  have  ruined." 

**  Terrible  I  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  cruelty  or  the  absurdity  is  greater,  but 
the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  reach  their 
climax." 

Nekhl^doff  thought  all  this,  no  longer 
listening  to  what  was  going  on,  and  he  was 
horror-struck  by  that  which  '^as  being  re- 
vealed  to  him.  He  could  not  understand  why 
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he  had  not  been  able  to  see  all  this  before, 
and  why  others  were  unable  to  see  it. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

During  an  interval,  Nekhliidoff  got  up 
and  went  out  into  the  corridor,  with  the 
intention  of  not  returning  to  the  court.  Let 
them  do  what  they  liked  with  him,  he 
could  take  no  more  part  in  this  awful  and 
horrid  tomfoolery. 

Having  inquired  where  the  Procureur's 
cabinet  was  he  went  straight  to  him.  The 
attendant  did  not  wish  to  let  him  in,  saying 
that  the  Procztreur  was  busy,  but  Nekhludoff 
paid  no  heed  and  went  to  the  door,  where 
he  was  met  by  an  official.  He  asked  to 
be  announced  to  ♦the  Procureur,  saying  he 
was  on  the  jury  and  had  a  very  important 
communication  to  make. 

His  title  and  good  clothes  were  of  assis- 
tance to  him.  The  official  announced  him  to 
the  Procureur,  and  Nekhludoff  was  let  in. 
"The  Procureur  met  him  standing,  evidently 
annoyed  at  the  persistence  with  which 
Nekhliidoff  demanded  admittance. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?"  the  Procv/rewr 
asked,  severely. 

"  I  am  on  the  jury ;  my  name  is  Nekhlud- 
off, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  see  the  prisoner  Maslova,"  Nekhludoff 
said,  quickly  and  resolutely,  blushing,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  taking  a  step  which 
would  have  a  decisive  influence  on  his  life. 

The  Procv/rewr  was  a  short,  dark  man, 
with  short,  grizzly  hair,  quick,  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  thick  beard  cut  close  on  his 
projecting  lower  jaw. 

*'M4slova?  Yes,  of  course,  I  know. 
She  was  accused  of  poisoning,"  the  Pro- 
c%vrhwr  said  quietly.  "  But  why  do  you 
want  to  see  her  ?  "  And  then,  as  if  wishing 
to  tone  down  his  question,  he  added,  **I 
cannot  give  you  the  permission  without 
knowing  why  you  require  it." 

"  I  require  it  for  a  particularly  important 
reason." 

"Yes?  "  said  the  Procwr&wr^  and,  lifting 
his  eyes,  looked  attentively  at  Nekhludoff, 
"  Has  her  case  been  heard  or  not  ?  " 

"  She  was  tried  yesterday,  and  unjustly 
sentenced:  she  is  innocent.^' 
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"  Yes  ?  If  she  was  sent^iced  only  yester- 
day," went  on  the  Proewrewr,  paying  no 
attention  to  NekhliidafTs  statement  con- 
cerning M4slova's  innocence,  ^'  she  must 
still  be  in  the  preliminary  detention  prison 
until  the  sentence  is  deUvered  in  its  fbmlf orm. 
Visiting  is  allowed  there  only  on  certain 
days;  I  should  advise  you  to  inquire  there.*' 

'*  But  I  must  see  her  as  soon  as  possible," 
Nekhliidoff  said,  his  jaw  trembling  as  he 
felt  the  decisive  moment  approaching. 

"Why must  you?"  said  the  Proctwetw, 
lifting  his  brows  with  some  agitaticHti. 

"  Because  I  seduced  her  and  brought  her 
to  the  condition  which  exposed  her  to  this 
accusation," 

"  All  the  same,  I  cannot  see  what  it  has 
to  do  with  visiting  her." 

**  This :  that  whether  I  succeed  or  not  in 
getting  the  sentence  changed  I  want  to 
follow  her,  and — marry  her,"  said  Nekhliid- 
off,  touched  to  tears  by  his  own  conduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  pleased  to  see  the 
efifect  he  produced  on  the  Procureur, 

"  BeaJly !  Dear  me  1"  said  the  Procureur. 
"  This  is  certainly  a  very  exceptional  case. 
I .  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  Kras- 
nop^rsk  rural  administration?"  he  asked,  as 
if  he  remembered  having  heard  before  of 
this  Nekhludoff,  who  was  now  making  so 
strange  a  declaration. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  my  request," 
answered  Nekhliidoff,  flushing  angrily. 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Procureur,  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  snule  and  not  in  the 
least  abashed;  "only  yoinr  wish  is  so 
extraordinary  and  so  out  of  the  common." 

"  Well ;  but  can  I  get  the  permission  ?" 

"  The  permission  ?  Yes,  I  will  give  you 
an  order  of  admittance  directly.  Take  a 
seat." 

He  went  up  to  the  table,  sat  down,  and 
began  to  write. 

"  Please  sit  down." 

Nekhludoff  continued  to  stand. 

Having  written  an  order  of  admitiaaice, 
and  handed  it  to  Nekhlddof^  the  Proowrewr 
locked  curiously  at  him.       ^^-  * 
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**  I  must  also  state  that  I  oan  no  longer 
take  part  in  the  sessions." 

"  Then  yon  will  have  to  lay  vaUd  reasons 
before  the  Oonrt,  as  you,  of  course,  know." 

'*My  reasons  are  that  I  consider  all 
judging  not  only  usdess,  but  immoral." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Pfocurewfy  with  the  same 
scarcely  perceptible  smile,  as  if  to  show 
that  this  kind  of  declaration  was  well 
known  to  him  and  belonged  to  the  amusing 
sort.  "  Yes,  but  you  will  certainly  under- 
stand that  I,  as  Procwrewr,  cannot  agree 
with  you  on  this  point.  Therefore  I  should 
advise  you  to  apply  to  the  Court,  which  will 
consider  yoinr  declaration,  and  find  it  valid 
or  not  valid,  and  in  the  latter  case  will 
impose  a  fine.    Apply,  then,  to  the  Court." 

*^  I  have  made  my  declaration,  and  shall 
apply  nowhere  else,"  NekhlMofP  said, 
angrily. 

"Well,  then,  good-afternoon,"  said  the 
Procwrev/r,  bowing  his  head,  evidently 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  this  strange  visitor. 

"  Who  was  that  you  had  here  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Court,  as  he 
entered,  just  after  NekhMdoff  left  the  room. 

"NekhlAdofF,  you  know;  the  same  that 
used  to  make  aU  sorts  of  strange  statements 
at  the  Erasnop^rsk  rural  meetings.  Just 
fancy  1  He  is  on  the  jury,  and  among  the 
prisoners  there  is  a  woman  or  girl  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude,  whom  he  says  he 
seduced,  and  now  he  wants  to  marry  her." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so.^* 

''  ThaVs  what  he  told  me.  And  In  such 
a  strange  sta^  of  excitement ! " 

*' There  is  something  abnormskl  in  the 
young  men  of  to-day." 

"  Oh,  but  he  is*  not  so  very  young." 

"Yes.  But  how  tiresome  your  famous 
Ivosh^nka  was.  He  carries  the  day  by 
wearying  one  out.  He  talked  and  talked 
without  end." 

"Oh,  that  kind  of  people  should  be 
simply  stopped,  or  they  will  become  real 
obstructionists." 


OHAPTEB   XXXVI. 
From   the   ProGurewr    Nekhllidoff  went 
jtralght  to  the  preliminary  detention  prisotti 
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However,  no  M&sloya  was  to  be  foxm^ 
there,  and  the  inspector  explained  to  Nekhld- 
doff  that  she  would  probably  be  in  the  old 
temporsury  prison.    Nekhl^doff  went  there. 

Yes,  Katerina  M&slova  was  there. 

The  distr^nce  between  the  two  prisons 
was  enormous  and  Nekhludoff  only  reached 
the  old  prison  towards  evening.  He 
was  going  up  to  the  door  ol  the  large 
gloomy  building,  but  the  sentinel  stopped 
him  and  rang.  A  warder  came  in  answer 
to  the  beH.  Nekhltidoff  showed  him  his 
order  of  admittance,  but  the  warder  said  he 
cotild  not  let  him  in  without  the  in- 
spector's permission.  Nekhliidoff  went  to 
see  the  inspector.  As  he  was  going  up 
the  stairs  he  heard  distant  sounds  of 
some  complicated  broMM'af  played  on  the 
piano.  When  a  cross  servant  girl,  with  a 
bandaged  eye,  opened  the  door  to  him, 
those  sounds  seemed  to  escape  from  the 
room  and  to  strike  his  ear.  It  was  a 
rhapsody  of  Liszt's,  that  everybody  was 
tired  of,  splendidly  played  but  only  to  one 
point.  When  that  point  was  reached,  the 
same  thing  was  repeated.  Nekhludoff  asked 
the  bandaged  maid  whetiier  the  inspector 
was  in.    She  answered  that  he  was  not  in. 

"  Will  he  return  soon  ?" 

The  rhapsody  again  stopped  and  re- 
commenced loudly  and  brilliantly  again  up 
to  the  same  charmed  point. 

'*  I  wiU  go  and  ask,"  and  the  servant 
went  away. 

<'TeU  him  he  is  not  in  and  wob't  be 
to-day ;  he  is  out  visiting.  What  do  they 
come  bothering  for  ?"  came  the  sound  of  a 
Womim'd  voice  from  behind  the  door,  and 
again  the  rhapsody  ratted  on  and  stopped, 
and  the  sound  of  a  chair  pushed  back 
was  heard.  It  was  plain  the  irritated 
inanist  meant  to  rebuke  the  tiresome 
visitor,  who  hoad  come  at  an  untimely  hour. 

"Papa  is  not  in,"  a  pale  girl  With 
crimped  hair  saM,  crossly,  coming  out  into 
the  ante-room,  but,  seeing  a  young  man  in 
a  good  coat,  she  softened. 

"  Come  in,  please.  .  .  .  What  is  it  you 
want  ?  " 
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*'  I  want  to  see  a  prisoner  in  tHis  prison." 

**A  political  one,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*•  No,  not  a  political  one.  I  have  a  per- 
mission from  the  Proctt/reur,** 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  and  papa  is  out; 
but  come  in,  please,"  she  said,  again,  "  or 
else  spea^  to  the  assistant.  He  is  in  the 
of&ce  at  present;  apply  there.  What  is 
your  name  ?  " 

**  I  thank  you,"  said  NekhludofiF,  without 
answering  her  question,  and  went  out. 

The  door  was  not  yet  closed  after  him 
when  the  same  lively  tones  recommenced. 
In  the  courtyard  NekhlMoff  met  an  officer 
with  bristly  moustaches,  and  asked  for  the 
assistant-inspector.  It  was  the  assistant 
himself.  He  looked  at  the  order  of  admit- 
tance, but  said  that  he  could  not  decide  to 
let  him  in  with  a  pass  for  the  preliminary 
prison.  Besides,  it  was  too  late.  "  Please  to 
come  again  to-morrow.  To-morrow,  at  10, 
everybody  is  allowed  to  go  in.  Come 
then,  and  the  inspector  himself  will  be  at 
home.  Then  you  can  have  the  interview 
either  in  the  common  room  or,  if  the 
inspector  allows  it,  in  the  office." 

And  so  Kekhliidoff  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  an  interview  that  day,  and  returned 
home.  As  he  went  along  the  streets,  ex- 
cited at  the  idea  of  meeting  her,  he  no  longer 
thought  about  the  Law  Courts,  but  recalled 
his  conversations  with  the  Procn/rev/r  and 
the  inspector's  assistant. 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  seeking  an 
interview  with  her,  and  had  told  the  PrO' 
cureur,  and  had  been  in  two .  prisons,  so 
excited  him  that  it  was  long  before  he  could 
calm  down.  When  he  got  home  he  at  once 
fetched  out  his  diary,  that  had  long  remained 
untouched,  read  a  few  sentences  out  of 
it,  and  then  wrote  as  follows : — 

*  *  For  two  years  I  have  not  written  anything 
in  my  diary,  and  thought  I  never  should 
return  [to  this  childishness.  Yet  it  is  not 
childishness,  but  converse  with  my  own. 
self,  with  this  real  divine  self  which  lives  in 
every  man.  All  this  time  that  I  slept  there 
was  no  cme  iarmeto  converse  with.  I  was 
awakened  by  an  extraordinary  event  on 
the  28th  of  April,  in  the  Law  Court,  when  I 
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was  on  the  jury.  I  saw  her  in  the  prisoners' 
dock,  the  Katlisha  seduced  hy  me,  in  a 
prisoner's  cloak,  condemned  to  penal  servi- 
tude through  a  strange  mistake,  and  my 
own  fault,  i  have  just  been  to  the 
Pro<ywr&u/r' 8  and  to  the  prison,  but  I  was 
not  admitted.  I  have  resolved  to  do  all  I 
can  to  see  her,  to  confess  to  her,  and  to  atone 
for  my  sin,  even  by  a  marriage.  God  help 
me.  My  soul  is  at  peace  and  I  am  full  of 
joy."  

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

That  night  Mdslova  lay  awake  a  long 
time  with  her  eyes  open  looking  at  the  door, 
in  front  of  which  the  deacon's  daughter 
kept  passing.  She  was  thinking  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  to  the 
island  of  Sakhalin  and  marry  a  convict, 
but  would  arrange  matters  somehow  with 
one  of  the  prison  officials,  the  secretary,  a 
warder,  or  even  a  warder's  assistant. 
"  Aren't  they  all  given  that  way  ?  Only  I 
must  not  get  thin,  or  else  I  am  lost." 

She  thought  of  how  the  advocate  had 
looked  at  her,  and  also  the  president,  and  of 
the  men  she  met,  and  those  who  came  in 
on  purpose  at  the  court.  She  recollected 
how  her  companion  Bertha,  who  came  to 
see  her  in  prison,  had  told  her  about  the 
student  whom  she  had  "  loved  "  while  she 
was  with  Kitdeva,  and  who  had  inquired 
about  her,  and  pitied  her  very  much.  She 
recalled  many  to  mind,  only  not  Nekhlud- 
off.  She  never  brought  back  to  mind 
the  days  of  her  childhood  and  youth,  and 
her  love  to  Nekhludoff.  That  would  have 
been  too  painful.  these  memories  lay 
untouched  somewhere  deep  in  her  soul;  she 
had  forgotten  him  ajid  never  recalled  and 
never  even  dreamt  of  him.  ^To-day,  in  the 
court,  she  did  not  recognise^liim,  not  only 
because  when  she  last  saw  him  he  was  in 
uniform,  without  a  beard,  and  had  only  a 
small  moustache  and  thick,  curly,  though 
short  hair,  and  now  was  bald  and  bearded, 
but  because  she  never  thought  about  him. 
She  had  buried  his  memory  on  that  terrible 
dark  night  when  he,  returning  from  the 
army,  had  passed  by  on  the  railway  without 
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sfcoppinf  to  oall  on  hit  ftunii.  Kat^A* 
than  knew  shewoA  pregiiant  Up^thftl 
nifht  she  did  uo%  consider  the  obild  that  1^ 
beneath  her  heart  a  burden,  but  was  often 
surprised  and  touched  when  she  felt  its  sc^ 
and  sudden  movements  within  herself.  But 
on  that  night  eTerything  changed,  and  the 
child  beeame  nothing  but  a  weight. 
His  aunts  had  expected  Nekhlddoff,  had 
^asked  him  to  come  and  see  them  in  passing, 
but  he  had  telegraphed  that  he  could  not 
come  as  he  had  to  be  in  I^tersburg  at  an 
appointed  time.  When  Kattisha  heard  this 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  the  station 
and  see  him.  The  train  was  to  pass  by  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  night.  Katusha  having 
helped  the  old  ladies  to  bedi  and  persuaded  a 
little  girl,  the  cook's  daughter,  M4shka,  to 
come  with  her,  put  on  a  pair  of  old  boots, 
threw  1^  shawl  over  her  head,  gathered  up 
her  dress,  and  ran  to  the  station. 

It  was  a  warm,  rainy,  and  windy  autumn 
night.  The  rain  now  pelted  down  in  warm, 
heavy  drops,  now  stopped  again.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  the  path  across  the  field, 
and  in  the  wood  it  was  pitch  black,  so  that, 
although  Katusha  knew  the  way  well,  she 
got  off  the  path,  and  got  to  the  little  station 
where  the  tarain  stopped  for  three  minutes, 
not  before,  as  she  had  hoped,  but  after  the 
second  bell  had  been  rung.  Hurrying  up 
the  platform,  Katiisha  saw  him  at  once  at 
the  windows  of  a  first-class  carriage.  Two 
officers  sat  opposite  each  other  on  the 
velvet-covered  seats,  playing  cards.  This 
carriage  was  very  brightly  ht  up ;  on  the 
little  table  between  the  seats  stood  two 
thick,  dripping  candles.  He  sat  in  his 
close-fitting  breeches  on  the  anp  of  the 
seat,  leaning  against  the  back,  and  laughed. 
As  soon  as  shi|  recognised  lum  she  knocked 
at  the  carriage  window  with  her  benumbed 
hand,  but  at  that  moment  the  last  bell  rang, 
and  the  train  first  gave  a  backward  jerk, 
and  then  gradually  the  carriages  began  to 
move  forward.  One  of  the  players  rose 
with  the  cards  in  his  hand,  and  looked  oi^t. 
She  knocked  again,  and  pressed  her  face  to 
the  window,  but  the  carriage  moved  on,  and 
she  went  alongside  looking  in.    The  officer 
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tried  to  lower  ih^  window,  but  oould  not. 
Kekhludoff  pushed  him  aside  and  began 
lowering  it  himself.  The  train  went 
faster,  bo  that  she  had  to  walk  quickly. 
The  train  went  on  still  faster  and  the 
window  opened.  The  guard  pushed  her  aside, 
and  jumped  in.  Katiisha  ran  on,  along  the 
wet  boards  of  the  platform,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  end  she  oould  hardly  stop 
herself  from  falling  as  she  ran  down  the 
steps  of  the  platform.  She  was  running  by 
the  side  of  the  railway,  though  the  first-class 
carriage  had  long  passed  her,  and  the 
second-class  carriages  were  gliding  by 
faster,  and  at  last  the  third-class  carriages — 
still  faster.  But  she  ran  on,  and  when  the 
last  carriage  with  the  lamps  at  the  back 
had  gone  by,  she  had  already  reached  the 
tank  which  fed  the  engines,  and  was 
unsheltered  from  the  wind,  which  was 
blowing  her  shawl  about  and  making  her 
skirt  cling  round  her  legs.  The  shawl  flew 
off  her  head,  but  still  she  ran  on. 

"  Katerina  Mich4ilovna,  youVe  lost  your 
shawl !"  screamed  the  little  girl,  who  was 
trying  to  keep  up  with  her. 

Katusha  stopped,  threw  back  her  head, 
and  catching  hold  of  it  with  both  hands 
sobbed  aloud.    "  Gone !"  she  screamed. 

"  He  is  sitting  in  a  velvet  arm-chair  and 
joking  and  drinking,  in  a  brightly  lit  carriage, 
and  I,  out  here  in  the  mud,  in  the  darkness, 
in  the  wind  and  the  ^rain,  am  standing  and 
weeping,"  she  thought  to  herself ;  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground,  sobbing  so  loud  that 
the  httle  girl  got  frightened,  and  put  her 
arms  round  her,  wet  as  she  was. 

"  Come  home,  dear,"  she  said. 

"When  a'  train  passes — ^then  under  a 
carriage,  and  there  will  be  an  end,"  Kat^dia 
was  thinking,  without  heeding  the  girL 

And  she  made  up  her  mind  to  do  it, 
when,  as  it  always  happens,  when  a  moment 
of  quiet  follows  great  excitement,  he, 
the  child — ^his  child — within  her,  suddenly 
shuddered,  gave  a  push,  slowly  stretched 
himself,  and  again  pushed  with  something 
thin,  delicate,  and  sharp.  Suddenly  all  that 
a  moment  before  had  been  tormenting  her, 
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so  that  it  had  seemed  im|K>ssihle  to  live,  all 
her  bitterness  towards  him,  and  the  wish  to 
revenge  herself,  even  by  dying,  passed 
avra.y;  she  grew  quieter,  got  up,  put  the 
shawl  on  her  head,  and  went  home. 

Wet,  muddy,  and  quite  exhausted,  she 
returned,  and  from  that  day  the  change 
which  brought  her  where  she  now  was, 
began  to  operate  in  her  soul.  Beginning 
from  that  dreadful  night,  she  ceased  believ- 
ing in  God  and  in  goodness.  She  had  her- 
self beheved  in  God,  and  beheved  that 
other  people  also  believed  in  Him;  but, 
after  that  night,  she  became  convinced  that 
no  one  beheved,  and  that  all  that  was  said 
about  God  and  His  laws  was  deception  and 
untruth.  He  whom  she  loved,  and  who  had 
loved  her — yes,  she  knew  that — had  thrown 
her  away,  after  having  enjoyed  her;  had 
abused  her  love.  Yet  he  was  the  best  of 
all  the  people  she  knew.  All  the  rest  were 
still  worse.  All  that  afterwards  hap- 
pened to  her  strengthened  her  in  this 
behef  at  every  step.  His  aunts,  the 
.pious  old  ladies,  turned  her  out  when 
she  could  no  longer  serve  them  as  she 
used  to.  And  of  all  those  she  met,  the 
women  used  her  as  a  means  of  getting 
money,  the  men,  from  the  old  pohce  officer 
down  to  the  warders  of  the  prison,  looked 
at  her  as  on  an  object  for  pleasure.  And  no 
one  in  the  world  cared  for  aught  but  plea- 
sure. In  this  behef,  the  old  author  with 
whom  she  had  come  together  in  the  second 
year  of  her  life  of  independence,  had 
strengthened  her. '  He  had  told  her  outright 
that  it  was  this  that  constituted  the  happi- 
ness of  life,  and  he  called  it  poetical  and 
aesthetic. 

Everybody  hved  for  himself  6nly,  for  his 
pleasure,  and  aU  the  talk  concerning  God 
and  righteousness  were  deception.  And  if 
sometimes  doubts  arose  in  her  mind  and 
she  thought  why  everything  was  soill-aa:- 
ranged  in  the  world  that  all  hurt  each  other, 
and  made  each  other  suffer,  she  thought  it 
best  not  to  dwell  on  it,  and  if  she  felt 
melancholy  she  could  smoke,  or,  better  still« 
drink,  and  it  would  pass. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  five  o'clock,  when 
a  whistle  sounded  in  the  corridor  of  the 
women's  ward  of  the  prison,  K^abl^va, 
who  was  already  awake,  called  MdslQYa. 

'*  Oh,  dear  I  l^e  again,"  thought  Mislova, 
with  horror,  involuntarily  breathing  in  the 
air  that  had  become  terribly  noisome 
towards  the  morning.  She  wished  to  faQ 
asleep  again,  to  enter  into  the  region  of 
oblivion,  but  the  habit  of  fear  overcame 
sleepiness,  ajid  she  sat  up  and  looked 
round,  drawing  her  feet  under  her.  Tie 
women  had  all  got  up;  only  the  elder 
children  were  still  asleep.  The  spirit-trader 
was  carefully  drawing  a  cloak  from  under 
the  children,  so  as  not  to  wake  them.  The 
watchman's  wife  was  hanging  up  the  rags 
to  dry  that  served  the  baby  as  swaddling 
clothes,  while  the  baby  was  screaming 
desperately  in  Theodosia's  arms,  who  was 
trying  to  quiet  it.  The  consumptive  woman 
was  coughing,  with  her  hands  pressed  to 
her  chest,  while  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face, 
and  she  sighed  loudly,  almost  screaming, 
in  the  intervals  of  coughing.  The  fat,  red- 
haired  woman  was  lying  on  her  back,  with 
knees  drawn  up,  and  loudly  relating  a  . 
dream.  The  old  woman  accused  of  in- 
cendiarism was  standing  in  front  of  the 
image,  crossing  herself  and  bowing,  and  re- 
peating the  same  words  over  and  over  again. 
The  deacon's  daughter  sat  on  the  bedstead^ 
looking  before  her,  with  a  dull,  sleepy  face. 
Khoroshavka  was  twisting  her  black,  oily, 
coarse  hair  round  her  fingers.  The  sound 
of  slipshod  feet  was  heard  in  the  passage, 
and  the  door  opened  to  let  in  two  convicts, 
dressed  in  jackets  and  grey  trousers  that 
did  not  reach  to  their  ankles.  With  serious, 
cross  faces,  they  lifted  the  stinking  tub  and 
carried  it  out  of  the  ceU.  The  women  went 
out  to  the  taps  in  the  corridor  to  wash. 
There  tiie  red-haired  woman  again  began  a 
quarrel  with  a  woman  from  another  cell. 

"Ib  it  the  solitary  cell  you  want?" 
shouted  an  old  jailer,  slapping  the  red- 
haired  woman  on  her  bare,  fat  back,  so  that 
it  scmnded  through  the  corridor.  "  You  be 
quite*  r 
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^  Lawks  t  tiie  old  one*s  playful,"  said  the 
woman,  taking  Ms  aotion  for  a  caress. 

"  Now,  thai,  be  qtdek ;  get  ready  for  the 
mass."  M&sloya  had  hardly  time  to  do  her 
hair  and  dress  when  the  inspector  came 
with  his  assistants. 

**  Come  out  for  inspection,"  cried  a  jailor. 

Some  more  prisoners  came  out  of  other 
oells  and  stood  m  two  rows  along  the  cor- 
ridor ;  each  woman  had  to  place  her  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  woman  in  front  of 
her.    They  were  aU  counted. 

After  the  inspection  the  woman  warder 
led  the  prisoners  to  church.  Mdslova  and 
Theod6sia  were  in  the  middle  of  a  column 
of  over  a  hundred  women,  who  had 
come  out  of  different  oells.  All  were 
dressed  in  white  skirts,  white  jackets,  and 
wore  White  kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  except 
a  few  who  had  their  own  coloured  clothes 
on.  These  were  wives  who,  with  their 
children,  were  following  their  convict 
husbands  to  Siberia.  The  whole  flight  of 
stairs  was  filled  by  the  procession.  The 
patter  of  softly  shod  feet  mingled  with  the 
voices  and  now  and  then  a  laugh.  When 
turning,  on  the  lajading,  Mdslova  saw  her 
enemy  Botchkova  in  front,  and  pointed  out 
her  angry  face  to  Theodosia.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  the  women  stopped  talking. 
Bowing  and  crossing  themselves,  they 
entered  the  empty  church,  which  glistened 
with  gilding.  Crowding  and  pushing  one 
another,  they  took  their  places  on  the  right. 
After  the  women  came  the  men  con- 
demned to  banishment,  those  serving  their 
term  in  the  prison,  and  those  exUed  by  their 
Communes ;  and,  coughing  loudly,  they  took 
their  stand,  crowding  the  left  side  and  ihe 
middle  of  the  church. 

On  one  side  of  the  gallery  above  stood  the 
men  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia, 
who  had  been  let  into  the  church  before  the 
others.  Bach  of  them  had  half  his  head 
shaved,  and  their  presence  was  indicated  by 
the  clanking  of  the  chains  on  their  feet.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  gallery  stood  those  in 
preliminary  confinement,  without  clmins, 
their  heads  not  shaved. 
The  prison  church  had  been  rebuUt  and 
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ornamented  by  a  rieh  merchant,  who  spent 
MfWftl  tens  of  tiioosancb  of  ronbles  on  it, 
aad  it  glittered  witii  gay  oolonrs  and  gold. 
For  a  time  there  was  edlenoe  in  the  ohnrch, 
and  only  oonghing,  Mowing  of  noses,  the 
orying  of  babies,  and  now  and  then  the 
rattling  of  chains,  was  heard.  But  at  last 
ttie  convicts  that  stood  in  the  middle  moved, 
pressed  against  eaoh  other,  leaving  a  passage 
in  the  centre  of  the  ohnrch,  down  which  the 
prison  inspector  passed  to  tskke  his  place  in 
front  of  everyone  in  the  nave. 

OHAPTEB  XXXIX. 

The  service  began. 

It  consisted  of  ihe  following.  The  priest, 
having  dressed  in  a  strange  and  very  incon- 
.venient  garb  made  of  gold  cloth,  cut 
and  arranged  little  bits  of  bread  on  a 
saucer,  and  then  put  them  into  a  cup 
with  wine,  repeating  at  the  saone  time 
different  names  and  prayers.  Meanwhile 
the  deacon  first  read  Slavonic  prayers, 
difficult  to  understand  in  themselves,  and 
rendered  still  more  incomprehensible  by 
being  read  very  fsist,  and  then  sang  them 
turn  6uid  turn  about  with  the  convicts.  The 
contents  of  the  prayers  were  chiefly  the 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  family.  These  petitions  were  repeated 
many  times,  separately  and  together  with 
other  prayers,  i^e  people  kneeling.  Besides 
this,  several  verses  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  read  by  the  deacon  in  a 
peculiarly  strained  voice,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  understand  what  he  read,  and 
then  the  priest  read  very  distinctly  a  part 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  in 
which  it  said  that  Christ,  having  risen  from 
the  dead  before  flying  up  to  heaven  to  sit 
down  at  his  Father's  right  hand, 'first  showed 
himself  to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom 
he  had  driven  seven  devils,  and  then  to 
eleven  of  his  disciples,  and  ordered  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation, 
and  the  .Driest  a.dded  that  if  anyone  did  not 
believe  -^is  he  wouM  perish,  but  he  that 
beHeved  ft  emd  was  baptised  sheuld  be 
saved,  and  should  besides  drive ''out  devils 
.  and  cure  people  by  laying  his  hands  on 
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them,  should  talk  in  strange  tongues, 
should  Hake  up  serpents,  and  if  ^he  drank 
poison  should  not  die,  but  remain  well. 

The  essence  of  the  sendee  consisted  in 
the  supposition  that  the  bits  out  up  by  the 
priesii  and  put  by  him  into  the  wine,  when 
mampulated  and  priayed  over  in  a  certain 
way,  turned  into  the^flegh  and  blood  of  God. 

These  manfpiilations  consisted  in  the 
priest's  regularly  lifting  and  h(^ding  up  his 
arms,  though  hampered  by  the  gold  cloth 
sack  he  had  on,  then,  sinking  on  to  his 
knees  and  kissing  the  table  and  all  that 
was  on  it,  but  chiefly  in  his  taking  a  cloth 
by  two  of  its  comers  and  waving  it  regu- 
larly and  softly  oyer  the  silver  saucer  and 
golden  cup.  It  was  supposed  that,  at  this 
point,  the  bread  and  the  wine  turned  into 
flesh  and  blood ;  therefore,  this  part  of  the 
service  was  performed  with  the  greatest 
solemnity; 

"Now,  to  the  blessed,  most  pure,  and 
most  holy  Mother  of  God,"  the  priest  cried 
from  the  golden  partition  which  divided 
part  of  the  church  from  the  rest,  and  the 
choir  began  solemnly  to  sing  that  it  was 
very  right  to  glorify  the  Virgin  Miary,  who 
had  borne  Christ  without  losing  her  vir- 
ginity, and  was  therefore  worthy  of  greater 
honour  than  some  kind  of  cherubim,  and 
greater  glory  than  some  kind  of  seraphim. 
After  this  the  transformation  was  considered 
accomplished,  and  the  priest  having  taken 
the  ns^kin  off  the  saucer,  cut  the  middle 
bit  of  bread  in  four,  and  put  it  into  the  wine, 
and  then  into  his  mouth.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  eaten  a  bit  of  God's  flesh  and  swal- 
lowed a  little  of  His  blood.  Then  the 
priest  drew  a  curtain,  opened  the  middle 
door  in  the  partition,  and,  taking  the  gold 
cup  in  his  hands,  came  out  of  the  door,  in- 
viting those  who  wished  to  do  so,  also  to 
come  and  eat  some  of  GKxl's  flesh  and 
blood  that  was  contained  in  the  cup.  A 
few  children  appeared  to  wish  to  do  so. 

/After  having  asked  the  children  t^eir 
nam^s,  the  priest  carefully  took  out  of  the 
cup,  with  a  spoon,  and  shoved  a  bit  of  bread 
soaked  in  wine  deep  into  the  mouth  of  eaoh 
ohild  in  turn,  and  the  deacon,  while  wiping 
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the  children's  mouths,  sang,  in  a  merry 
Yoice,  that  the  children  were  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  hlood  of  God. 
After  this  the  priest  carried  the  cup 
back  behind  the  partition,  and  there 
drank  all  the  remaining  blood  etnd 
ate  up  all  the  bits  of  fleshy  and  after  having 
carefully  sucked  his  moustaches  and  wiped 
his  mouth,  he  stepped  briskly  from  behind 
the  partition,  the  soles  of  his  calfskin  bootf 
creaking.  The  principal  part  of  this  Chris- 
tian service  was  now  finished,  but  the  priest 
wishingto  comfort  the  unfortunate  prisoners, 
added  to  the  ordinary  service  another.  This 
consisted  of  his  going  up  to  the  gilt  ham- 
mered-out  image  (with  black  face  and  hands) 
supposed  to  represent  the  very  God  he  had 
been  eating,  illuminated  by  a  dozen  wax 
candles,  and  proceeding,  in  a  strange  dis- 
cordant voice,  to  hum  or  sing  the  following 
words : — 

*'  Jesu  sweetest,  glorified  of  the  Apostles, 
Jesu  lauded  by  the  martyrs,  almighty 
Monarch,  save  me,  Jesu  my  Saviour.  Jesu, 
most  beautiful,  have  mercy  on  him  who  cries 
to  Thee,  Saviour  Jesu.  Born  of  prayer 
Jesu,  all  thy  saints,  all  thy  prophets,  save 
and  find  them  worthy^)f  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Jesu«  lover  of  men." 

Then  he  stopped,  drew  breath,  crossed 
himself,  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  everyone 
did  the  same,-.— the  inspector,  the  warders, 
the  prisoners ;  and  from  above  the  clinking 
of  the  chains  sounded  moreunintermittently. 
Then  he  continued :  '*  Of  angels  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  powers,  Jesu  most  wonder- 
ful, the  angels'  amazement,  Jesu  most 
powerful,  of  our  forefathers  the  Redeemer. 
Jesu  sweetest,  of  patriarchs  the  praise. 
Jesu  most  glorious,  of  kings  the  strength. 
Jesu  most  good,  of  prophets  the  fulfilment. 
Jesu  most  amazing,  of  martyrs  the  strength. 
Jesu  most  humble,  of  monks  the  joy.  Jesu 
most  merciful,  of  priests  the  sweetness. 
Jesu  most  charitable,  of  the  fasting  the  con- 
tinence. Jesu  most  sweet,  of  the  just  the 
joy.  Jesu  most  pure,  of  the  celibates  the 
chastity.  Jesu  before  aU  ages  of  sinners 
the  salvation.  Jesu,  son  of  God,  have  mercy 
on  me." 

• 
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Every  time  he  repeated  the  word  **  Jesa  " 
hia  voice  heoame  more  and  more  wheezy. 
At  last  he  oame  to  a  stop,  and  holding  up 
his  silk-lined  cassook,  and  kn^eUng  down  on 
one  knee,  he  stooped  down  to  the  ground 
and  the  choir  heg;an  to  sing,  repeating  the 
words,  '*  Jesu,  Son  of  Qpd,  have  mercy  on 
me,"  and  the  convicts  fell  down  and  rose 
again,  shaking  hack  the  hair  that  was  left 
on  their  heads',  and  rattling  with  the  chains 
that  were  hruising  their  thin  ankles. 

This  continued  for  a  long  time.  First 
oame  the  glorification,  which  ended  with 
the  words,  "Have  mercy  on  me."  Then 
more  glorifications,  ending  with  "  Alleluia  1 " 
And  the  convicts  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  howed,  first  at  each  sentence, 
then  after  every  two  and  then  after  three, 
and  all  were  very  glad  when  the  glorification 
ended,  and  the  priest  shut  the  hook  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  retired  behind  the  partition. 
One  last  act  remained.  The  priest  took  a 
large,  gilt  cross,  with  enamel  medallions  at 
the  ends,  fr9m  a  table,  and  can^p  out  into  the 
centre  of  the  church  with  it.  First  the 
inspector  ca^le  up  and  kissed  the  crpss,  thep-^ 
the  gaolers,  theu  the^onvicts,  pushing  «md 
abusing  each  other  in  whispers.  The 
priest,  talking  to  the  inspector,  pushed  the 
cross  and  his  hand  now  against  the  mouchs 
and  now  against  the  noses  of  the  convicts, 
who  were  trying  to  kiss  both  the  cross  and 
the  hand  of  the  priest.  And  thus  ended 
the  Christian  service,  intended  |or  the 
comfort  and  the  teaching  of  these  strayed 
brothers. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
And  non^  of  those  present,  from  the 
inspector  down  to  Maslova,  seemed  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  this  Jesus,  whose  name  the 
priest  repeated  such  a  great  number  of 
times,  and  whom  he  praii^d  with  all  these 
curious  expressions,  had  forbidden  ttet  Tary 
things  that  were  being  done  there ;  that  He 
had  prohibited  not  only  this  meaningless 
much  •  speaking  and  the  Masphemous 
incantation  over  the  bread  and  wiue,  but 
had  also,  in  the  clearest  words,  forbidden 
men  to  call  other  men  their  master,  and  to 
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pray  m  temples;  and  had*  ordered  that 
everyone  should  pray  in  solitude,  had  for- 
bidden to  erect  temples,  saying  that^e  had 
come  to  destroy  them,  and  that  one  should 
worship,  not  in  a  temple,  but  in  spirit  and 
in  truth;  and,  above  all,  that  He  had 
forbidden  not  only  to  judge,  to  imprison,  to 
torment,  to  execute  men,  as  was  being  done 
here,  but  had  prohibited  any  kind  of  violence, 
saying  that  He  had  come  to  give  freedom 
to  the  captives. 

No  one  present  seemed  conscious  that  all 
that  was  going  on  here  was  the  greatest 
blasphemy  and  a  supreme  mockery  of  that 
same  Christ  in  whose  name  it  was  being  done. 
No  one  seemed  to  realise  that  the  gilt  cross 
with  the  enamel  medallions  at  the  ends, 
which  the  priest  held  out  to  the  people  to 
be  kissed,  was  nothing  but  the  emblem  of 
that  gallows  on  which  Christ  had  been 
executed  for  denouncing  just  what  was 
going  on  here.  That  these  priests,  who 
imagined  they  were  eating  and  drinking  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  did  in  reality  eat  and  drink 
his  flesh  and  his  blood,  but  not  as  wine  and 
bits  of  bread,  but  by  ensnaring  "these  Httle 
ones  "  with  whom  he  identified  himself,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  greatest  blessings 
and  submitting  them  to  most  cruel  torments, 
and  by  hiding  from  men  the  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  he  had  brought.  That  thought 
did  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  anyone 
present. 

The  priest  did  his  part  with  a  quiet 
conscience,  because  he  was  brought  up 
from  childhood  to  consider  that  the  only 
true  f^ith  was  the  faith  which  hadbeeaiiAld 
by  all  the  holy  men  of  olden  times  and  was 
still  held  by  the  Church,  and  demanded  by 
the  State  authorities.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  bread  turned  into  flesh,  that  it  was 
useful  for  the  soul  to  repeat  so  many  words, 
or  that  he  had  actually  swallowed  a  bit  of 
God.  No  one  could  believe  this,  but  he 
believed  that  one  ought  to  hold  this  faith. 
What  strengthened  him  most  in  this  faith 
was  the  fact  that,  for  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  this  faith,  he  had  for  the  last  18  years 
been  able  to  draw  an  income,  which  enabled 
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him  to  keep  liis  family,  send  his  son  to  a 
gymnasimn  and  his  daughter  to  a  school 
for  the  daughters  of  the  clergy.  The  deacon 
beUeved  in  the  same  manner,  and  even 
more  firmly  than  the  priest,  for  he  had 
forgotten  the  suhstance  of  the  dogmas 
of  this  faith,  and  knew  only  that  the 
prayers  for  the  deeid,  the  masses,  with 
and  without  the  acathiscus,  all  had  a 
definite  price,  which  real  Christians  readily 
paid,  and,  therefore,  he  called  out  his 
"  have  mercy,  have  mercy,"  very  willingly, 
and  read  and  said  what  was  appointed,  with 
the  same  quiet  certainty  of  its  being  neces- 
sary to  do  so  with  which  other  men  seU 
faggots,  flour,  or  potatoes.  The  prison 
inspector  and  the  warders,  though  they  had 
never  understood  or  gone  into  the  meaning 
of  these  dogmas  and  of  all  that  went  on 
in  church,  believed  that  they  must  believe, 
because  the  higher  authorities  and  the  Tsar 
himself  beHeved  in  it.  Besides,  though 
faintly  (and  themselves  unable  to  explain 
why),  they  felt  that  this  faith  defended 
their  cruel  occupations.  If  this  faith  did 
not  exist  it  Would  have  been  more  difl&cult, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  them  to  use  all  their 
powers  to  torment  people,  as  they  were 
now  doing,  with  a  quiet  conscience.  The 
inspector  was  such  a  kind-hearted  man 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  as  he  was  now 
living  unsupported  by  his  faith.  There- 
fore, he  stood  motionless,  bowed  and  crossed 
himself  zealously,  tried  to  feel  touched 
when  the  song  about  the  cherubims  was 
being  sung,  and  when  the  children  received 
communion  he  lifted  one  of  them,  and 
heid'kim  up  to  the  priest  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  great  majority  of  the  prisoners 
believed  that  there  lay  a  mystic  power  in 
these  gilt  images,  these  vestments,  candles, 
cups,  crosses,  and  this  repetition  of  incom- 
prehensible words,  "Jesu  sweetest"  and 
"have  mercy" — a  power  through  which 
might  be  obtained  much  convenience  in  this 
and  in  the  future  life.  Only  a  few  clearly 
saw  the  deception  that  was  practised  on  the 
people  who  adhered  to  this  faith,  and 
laughed   at   it   in   their  hearts;   but  the 
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majority,  having  made  several  attempts  to 
get  the  conveniences  they  desired,  by  means 
of  prayers,  masses,  and  candles,  and  not 
having  got  them  (their  prayers  remaining 
ananswered),  were  each  of  them  convinced 
that  their  want  of  snccess  was  accidental, 
and  that  this  organisation,  approved  by  the 
educated  and  by  archbishops,  is  very 
important  and  necessary,  if  not  for  this,  at 
anyrate  for  the  next  Ufe. 

M4slova  also  believed  in  this  way.  She 
felt,  like  the  rest,  a  mixed  sensation  of  piety 
and  dnlness.  She  stood  at  £u:st  in  a  crowd 
behind  a  railing,  so  that  she  could  see  no 
one  but  her  companions ;  but  when  those 
to  receive  communion  moved  on,  she  and 
Theodosia  stepped  to  the  front,  and  they 
saw  the  inspector,  and,  behind  him,  standing 
among  the  warders,  a  little  peasant,  with  a 
very  light  beard  and  fair  hair.  This  was 
Theodosia' s  husband,  and  he  was  gazing 
with  fixed  eyes  at  his  wife.  During  the 
acathistus  Mdslova  occupied  herselE  in 
scrutinising  him  smd  talking  to  Theodosia 
in  whispers,  and  bowed  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  only  when  everyone  else  did. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

Nekhludoff  left'  home  early.  A  peasant 
from  the  country  was  still  driving  along  the 
side  street  and  calling  out  in  a  voice 
peculiar  to  his  trade,  **  Milk  I  milk  I  milk  I  ** 

The  first  warm  spring  rain  had  fallen 
the  day  before,  and  now  wherever  the 
ground  was  not  paved,  the  grass  shone 
green.  The  birch  trees  in  the  gardens 
looked  as  if  they  were  strewn  with  green 
fluff,  the  wild  cherry,  ajid  the  poplars 
xmrolled  their  long  balmy  buds,  and  in 
shops  and  dwelling  -  houses  the  double 
window-frames  were  being  removed  and 
the  windows  cleaned. 

In  the  Tolkoochi*  market,  which  Nek- 
hlMoff  had  to  pass  on  his  way,  a  dense 
crowd  was  surging  along  the  row  of  booths, 
and  tattered  men  walked  about  selling  top- 
boots,  which  they  carried  under  their  arms, 

*  Literally,  jostling  market,  where  sebond-hand 
clothes  and  all  sorts  of  cheap  goods  are  sold. 
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and    renovated    trousers   and   wflusicoate, 
which  hung  over  their  shoulders. 

Men  in  clean  coats  and  shining  boots, 
liberated  from  the  factories,  it  being 
Sunday,  and  women  with  bright  silk 
'kerchiefs  on  their  heads  and  cloth  jackets 
trimmed  with  jet,  were  already  thfonging 
at  the  door  of  the  traktir.*  Policemen, 
with  yellow  cords  to  their  imiforms  and 
carrying  pistols,  were  on  duty,  looking  out 
for  some  disorder  which  might  distract  the 
ennni  that  oppressed  them.  On  the  paths 
of  the  boulevards  and  on  the  newly-revived 
grass,  children  and  dogs  ran  about,  playing, 
and  the  nurses  sat  merrily  chattering  on 
the  benches.  Along  the  streets,  stiU  fresh 
and  damp  on  the  shady  side,  but  dry  in  the 
middle,  heavy  carts  rumbled  unceasingly, 
cabs  rattled  and  tramcars  passed  ringing  by. 
The  air  vibrated  with  the  pealing  and 
clanging  of  church  bells,  that  were  calling 
the  people  to  attend  to  a  service  like  that 
which  was  now  being  conducted  in  the 
prison.  And  the  people,  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  best,  were  passing  on  their  way  to 
their  dififerent  parish  churches. 

The  isv6stchik  did  not  drive  Nekhludoff 
up  to  the  prison  itself,  but  to  the  last  turn- 
ing that  led  to  the  prison. 

Several  persons — ^men  and  women — most 
of  them  carrying  small  bundles,  stood  at 
this  turning,  about  100  steps  from  the 
prison.  To  the  right  there  were  several 
low  wooden  buildings ;  to  the  left,  a  two- 
storeyed  house  with  a  signboard.  The  huge 
brick  building,  the  prison  proper,  was  just 
in  front,  and  the  visitors  were  not  allowed 
to  come  up  to  it.  A  sentinel  was  pacing 
up  and  down  in  front  of  it,  and  shouted  at 
anyone  who  tried  to  pass  him. 
-^At  the  gate  of  the  wooden  buildings,  to 
the  right,  opposite  the  sentinel,  sat  a  warder 
on  a  bench,  dressed  in  uniform,  with  gold 
cords,  a  notebook  in  his  hands.  The 
visitors  came  up  to  him,  and  named  the 
persons  they  wanted  to  see^  and  he  put 
the  names  down.  Nekhludoff  also  went 
up,  and  named  Eaterina  M&alova.  The 
warder  wrote  down  the  ncone. 


Cheap  restaurant. 
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"  "Why  don't  they  admit  us  yet  ?  "  asked 
NekhlMoff. 

"The  service  is  going  on.  When  the 
Mass  is  over,  you'll  be  admitted." 

Nekhltidoff  stepped  aside  from  the  wait- 
ing crowd.  A  man  in  tattered  clothes, 
crumpled  hat,  with  bare  feet  and  red 
stripes  all  over  his  face,  detached  himself 
from  the  crowd,  and  turned  towards  the 
prison.      • 

"Now,  then,  where  are  you  going?" 
shouted  the  sentinel  with  the  gun. 

"And  you  hold  your  row,"  answered  the 
tramp,  not  in  the  least  abashed  by  the 
sentinel's  words,  and  turned  back.  "  Well, 
if  you'll  not  let  me  in,  I'll  wait.  But,  no  I 
Must  needs  shout,  as  if  he  were  a  general." 

The  crowd  laughed  approvingly.  The 
visitors  were,  for  the  greater  part,  badly- 
dressed  people;  some  were  ragged,  but 
there  were  also  some  respectable-looking 
men  and  wom^en.  Next  to  Nekhltidoff 
stood  a  clean-shaven,  stout,  and  red-cheeked 
man,  holding  a  bxmdle,  apparently  contain- 
ing under-garments.  This  was  the  door- 
keeper of  a  bank ;  he  had  come  to  see  his 
brother,  who  was  arrested  for  forgery.  The 
good-natured  fellow  told  Nekhludoff  the 
whole  story  of  his  life,  and  was  going  to 
question  him  in  turn,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  a  student  and  a  veiled 
lady,  who  drove  up  in  a  trap,  with  rubber 
tyres,  drawn  by  a  large  thoroughbred 
horse.'  The  student  was  holding  a  large 
bundle.  He  came  up  to  Nekhludoff,  and 
asked  if  ajid  how  he  could  give  the  rolls  he 
had  brought  in  alms  to  the  prisoners.  His 
£anc^e  wished  it  (this  lady  was  his  fiancee), 
and  her  parents  had  advised  them  to  take 
some  rolls  to  the  prisoners. 

**I  myself  am  here  for  the  first  time," 
said  Nekhludoff,  "and  don't  know;  but  I 
think  you  had  better  ask  this  man,"  and  he 
pomted  to  the  warder  with  the  gold  cords 
and  the  book,  sitting  on  the  right. 

As  they  were  speaking,  the  large  iron 
door  with  a  window  in  it  opened,  and  an 
officer  in  uniform,  followed  by  €tnother 
warder,  stepped  out.    The  warder  with  the 
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notebook  proclaimed  that  the  admittance 
of  visitors  would  now  commence.  The 
sentinel  stepped  aside  and  all  the  visitors 
rushed  to  the  door  as  if  afraid  of  being  too 
late;  some  even  ran.  At  the  door  there 
stood  a  warder  who  counted  the  visitors  as 
they  came  in,  saying  aloud,  16,  17,  and 
so  on.  Another  warder  stood  inside  the 
buildiag  and  also  counted  the  visitors  as 
they  entered  a  second  door,  touching  each 
one  with  his  hand,  so  that  when  they  went 
away  again  not  one  visitor  should  be  able 
to  remain  inside  the  prison  and  not  one 
prisoner  might  get  out.  The  warder,  without 
looking  at  whom  he  was  touching,  slapped 
Nekhliidoff  on  the  back,  and  Nekhlddoff 
felt  hurt  by  the  touch  of  the  warder's  hand ; 
but,  remembering  what  he  had  come  about, 
he  felt  ashamed  of  feeling  dissatisfied  and 
taking  offence. 

The  first  apartment  behin4  the  entrance 
doors  was  a  large  vaulted  room  with  iron 
bars  to  the  small  windows.  In  this  room, 
which  was  called  the  meeting-room,  Nek- 
hludoff  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  large 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion. 

"What's  that  for?"  he  thought,  his 
mind  involuntarily  connecting  the  subject 
of  the  picture  with  liberation  and  not  with 
imprisonment. 

He  went  on,  slowly  letting  the  hurrying 
visitors  pass  before,  and  experiencing  a 
mingled  feeling  of  horror  at  the  evil-doers 
locked  up  in  this  building,  compassion  for 
those  whot  like  Eatusha  and  the  boy  they 
tried  the  day  before,  must  be  here  though 
guiltless,  and  shyness  and  tender  emotion 
at  the  thought  of  the  interview  before  him. 
The  warder  at  the  other  end  of  the  meeting- 
room  said  something  as  they  passed,  but 
Nekhlddoff,  absorbed  by  his  own  thoughts, 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  continued  to 
follow  the  majority  of  the  visitors,  and  so 
got  into  the  men's  part  of  the  prison  instead 
of  the  women's. 

Letting  the  hurrying  visitors  pass  before 
him,  he  was  the  last  to  get  into  the  inter- 
viewing room.  As  soon  as  Nekhlddofl 
opened  the  door  of  this  room,  he  was  struck 
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by  the  deafening  roar  of  a  hundred  voices 
shouting  at  once,  the  reason  of  which  he 
did  not  at  once  understand.  But  when  he 
came  nearer  to  the  people,  he  saw  that  they 
were  all  pressing  against  a  net  that  divided 
the  room  in  two,  like  fli^s  settling  on  sugar, 
and  he  understood  what  it  meant.  The 
two  halves  of  the  room,  .the  windows  of 
which  were  opposite  the  door  he  had  come 
in  by,  were  separated,  not  by  one,  but  by 
two  nets  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  The  wire  nets  were  stretched  7ft. 
apart,  and  soldiers  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  space  l^etween  them.  On  the 
further  side  of  the  nets  were  the  prisoners, 
on  the  nearer,  tiie  visitors.  Between  them 
was  a  double  row  of  nets  and  a  space  of 
7ft.  wide,  so  that  they  could  not  hand 
anything  to  one  another,  and  anyone  whose 
sight  was  not  very  good  could  not  esren 
distinguish  the  face  on  the  other  side.  It 
W£ks  also  difficult  to  talk ;  one  had  to  scream 
in  order  to  be  heard. 

On  both  sides  were  faces  pressed  close  to 
the  netS)  faces  of  wives,  husbands,  fathers, 
mothers,  children,  trying  to  see  each  other's 
features  and  to  say  what  was  necessary  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  understood. 

But  as  each  one  tried  to  be  heard  by  the 
one  he  was  talking  to,  and  his  neighbour 
tried  to  do  the  same,  they  did  their  best  to 
drown  each  other's  voices,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  din  and  shouting  which  struck 
Nekhludoff  wh^n  he  first  came  in.  It  was 
impossible  to  imderstand  what  was  being 
said  and  what  were  the  relations  between 
the  dififerent  people.  Next  NekhlMoff 
an  old  woman  with  a  'kerchief  on  her  head 
stood  trembling,  her  chin  pressed  close  to 
the  net,  and  shouting  something  to  a  young 
fellow,  half  of  whose  head  was  shaved,  who 
hstened  attentively  with  raised  brows.  By 
the  side  of  the  old  woman  was  a  young 
man  in  a  peasant's  coat,  who  listened, 
shaking  his  head,  to  a  boy  very  like  him- 
self. Next  stood  a  man  in  rags,  who 
shouted,  waving  his  arm  and  laughing. 
Next  to  him  a  womauj  with  a  good  woollen 
shawl  on  her  shoulders,  sat  on  the  floor 
holding    a    baby    in  her  lap    and    crying 
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bitterly.  This  was  apparently  the  first 
time  she  saw  the  greyheaded  man  on  the 
other  side  in  prison  dothes,  and  with  his 
head  shaved.  Beyond  her  was  the  door- 
keeper, who  had  spoken  to  Nekhludoff 
outside ;  he  was  •  shouting  with  all  his 
might  to  a  greyhaired  convict  on  the  other 
side. 

"When  Nekhllidoff  found  that  he  would 
have  to  speak  in  similar  conditions,  a 
feeling  of  indignation  against  those  who 
'  were  able  to  make  and  enforce  these  con- 
ditions arose  in  him;  he  was  surprised 
that,  placed  in  such  a  dreadful  position,  no 
one  seemed  offended  at  this  outrage  on 
human  feelings.  The  soldiers,  the  in- 
spector, the  prisoners  themselves  acted  as 
if  acknowledging  all  this  to  be  necessary. 

Nekhludoff  remained  in  this  room  for  about 
five  minutes,  feeling  strangely  depressed, 
conscious  of  how  powerless  he  was,  and  at 
variance  with  all  the  world.  He  was  seized 
with  a  curious  moral  sensation  like  sea- 
sickness. 
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CHAPTEB  XLH. 
"  Well,  but  I  must  do  what  I  came  here 
for/*  he  said,  trying  to  pick  up  courage. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  "  He  looked 
round  for  an  official,  and  seeing  a  thin  Httle 
man  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  going  up 
and  down  behind  the  people,  he  approached 
him. 

*<Gan  you  tell  me,  sir,''  he  said,  with 
exceedingly  strained  politeness  of  manner, 
"  where  the  women  are  kept,  and  where  one 
^  allowed  to  faiterview  them  ?  *' 

**  Is  it  the  women's  ward  you  want  to  go 
to?" 

'*  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  the 
women  prisoners,"  Nekhlddoff  said,  with  the 
same  strained  politeness. 

"  You  should  have  said  so  when  you  were 
in  the  halL  Who  is  it,  then,  that  you 
want  to  see  ?" 

*'  I  want  to  see  a  prisoner  called  Eaterina 
Maslova." 
"  Is  she  a  poHtical  odq  ?  " 
"  No,  she  is  simply    ..." 
"What I  Is  she  sentenced  ?  " 
**  Yes ;  the  day  before  yesterday  she  was 
sentenced,"  meekly  answered  Nekhludo£f, 
fearing  to  spoil  the  inspector's  good  humour, 
which  seemed  to  incline  in  his  favour. 

"  If  you  want  to  go  to  the  women's  ward 
pleQ.se  to  step  this  way,"  said  the  officer, 
having  decided  from  NekhludofiTs  appear- 
ance that  he  was  worthy  of  attention. 
**  Sideroff,  conduct  the  gentleman  to  the 
women's  ward,"  he  said,  turning  to  a 
moustached  corporal  with  medals  on  his 
breast. 
"Yes,  sir." 

At  this  moment  hesurt-rending  sobs  were 
heard  coming  from  some  one  near  the  net. 
Everything  here  seemed  strange  to  Nekh- 
ludofT;  but  strangest  of  all  was  that  he 
should  have  to  thank  and  feel  obligation 
towards  the  inspector  and  the  chief  warders, 
the  very  men  who  were  performing  the 
cruel  deeds  that  were  done  in  this  house. 

The  corporal  showed  Nekhludoff  through 
the  conidor,  out  of  the  men's   into    the 
women's  interviewing-room. 
Thii  room,  like  that  of  the  men,   was 
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divided  by  two  wire  nets;  but  it  was 
much  smaller,  and  there  were  fewer  visi- 
tors and  fewer  prisoners,  so  that  there  was 
less  shouting  than  in  the  men's  room.  Yet 
the  same  thing  was  going  on  here,  only, 
between  the  nets  instead  of  soldiers  there 
was  a  woman  warder,  dressed  in  a  blue- 
edged  uniform  jacket,  with  gold  cords  on 
the  sleeves,  and  a  blue  belt.  Here  also, 
as  in  the  men's  room,  the  people  were 
pressing  close  to  the  wire  netting  on  both 
sides ;  on  the  nearer  side,  the  townspeople 
in  varied  attire;  on  the  further  side,  the 
prisoners,  some  in  white  prison  clothes, 
others  in  their  own  coloured  dresses.  The 
whole  length  of  the  net  was  taken  up  by 
the  people  standing  close  to  it.  Some  rose 
on  tiptoe  to  be  heard  sicross  the  heads 
of  others  ;  some  sat  talking  on  the  floor. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  prisoners, 
both  by  her  piercing  screams  and  her 
appearance,  was  a  thin,  dishevelled  gipsy. 
Her  kerchief  had  sHpped  off  her  curly 
hair,  and  she  stood  near  a  post  in  the 
middle  of  the  prisoner's  division,  shouting 
something,  accompanied  by  quick  gestures, 
to  a  gipsy  man  in  ^  blue  coat,  girdled  tightly 
below  the  waist.  Next  the  gipsy  man,  a 
soldier  sat  on  the  ground  talking  to  a 
prisoner ;  next  the  soldier,  leaning  close  to 
the  net,  stood  a  young  peasant,  with  a  fair 
beard  and  a  flushed  face,  keeping  back  his 
tears  with  difficulty.  A  pretty,  fair-haired 
prisoner,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  was  speaking 
to  him.  These  two  were  Theodosia  and 
her  husband.  Next  to  them  was  a  tramp, 
talking  to  a  broad-faced  woman  ;  then  two 
women,  then  a  man,  then  again  a  woman, 
and  in  front  of  each  a  prisoner.  M4slova 
was  not  among  them.  But  some  one  stood 
by  the  window  behind  the  prisoners,  and 
Nekhludoff  knew  it  was  she.  His  heart 
began  to  beat  faster,  and  his  breath  stopped. 
The  decisive  moment  was  approaching. 
He  went  up  to  the  part  of  the  net  where  he 
could  see  the  prisoner,  and  recognised  her 
at  once,  te  She  stood  behind  the  blue-eyed 
Theodosia,  and  smiled,  listening  to  what 
Theodosia  was  saying.  She  did  not  wear 
the  prison  cloak  now,  but  a  white  dress, 
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tightly  drawi;!  in  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and 
very  full  in  the  bosom.  From  tmder  her 
kerchief  appeared  the  black  ringlets  of  her 
fringe,  just  the  same  as  in  the  court. 

"  Now,  in  a  moment  it  will  be  decided,** 
he  thought.  "  How  shall  I  call  her  ?  Or 
will  she  come  herself  ?  " 

She  was  expecting  Bertha;  that  this  man 
had  come  to  see  her  never  entered  her  head. 

"  Whom  do  you  want  ?  "  said  the  warder 
who  was  walking  between  the  nets,  coming 
up  to  Nekhludoff. 

"  Katerina  Mdslova,"  Nekhlddoflf  uttered, 
with  dif&culty. 

*^  Katerina  Milslova,  some  one  to  see  you,'* 
cried  the  warder. 


CHAPTEB  XLin. 

M&slova  looked  round,  and  with  head 
thrown  back  and  expanded  chest,  came  up 
to  the  net  with  that  expression  of  readiness 
which  he  well  knew,  pushed  in  between 
two  prisoners,  and  gazed  at  Nekhllidofl 
with  a  surprised  and  questioning  look.  But, 
concluding  from  his  clothing  he  was  a  rich 
man,  she  smiled. 

"Is  it  me  you  want?"  she  asked, 
bringing  her  smiling  face,  with  tiae  shghtly 
squinting  eyes,  nearer  the  net. 

"  I,  I— I  wished  to  see "  Nekhludoff 

did  not  know  how  to  address  her.      "  I 

wished  to  see  you — I "     He  was    not 

speaking  louder  than  usual. 

"No;  nonsense,  I  tell  youl"  shouted 
the  tramp  who  stood  next  to  him.  "  Have 
you  taken  it  or  not  ?" 

"  Dying,  I  tell  you ;  what  more  do  you 
want  ?"  some  one  else  was  screaming  at 
his  other  side. 

Mdslova  could  not  hear  what  Nekhludoff 
was  saying,  but  the  expression  of  his  facie 
as  he  was  speaking  reminded  her  of  him. 
She  did  not  believe  her  own  eyes ;  still  the 
smile  vanished  from  her  face  and  a  deep 
line  of  suffering  appeared  on  her  brow. 

"I  cannot  hear  what  you  are  saying,** 
she  caUed  out,  wirinkling  her  brow  and 
frowning  more  and  more. 

"  I  have  come,**  said  Nekhludoff.  "  Yes, 
I  am  doing  my  duty — I   am  confessing,*' 
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thought  Nekhliidoff;  and  at  this  thought 
the  tears  came  in  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  a 
choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  and 
holding  on  with  both  hands  to  the  net,  he 
made  efforts  to  keep  from  bursting  into 
tears. 

**I  say,  why  do  you  shove  yourself  in 
where  you're  not  wanted  ? "  some  one 
shouted  at  one  side  of  him. 

"  God  is  my  witness  ;  I  know  nothing," 
screamed  a  prisoner  from  the  other  side. 

Noticing  his  excitement,  M4sloya  recog- 
nised him. 

"You're  like  .  .  .  but  no;  I  don't- 
Jmow  you,"  she  shouted,  without  looking  at 
him,  and  blushing,  while  her  face  grew  still 
more  stem. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me," 
he  said,  in  a  loud  but  monotonous  voice, 
like  a  lesson  learnt  by  heart. 

Having  said  these  words  he  became  con- 
fused ;  but  immediately  came  the  thought 
that,  if  he  felt  ashamed,  it  was  all  the 
better ;  he  had  to  bear  this  shame,  and  he 
continued  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  Forgive  me ;  I  have  wronged  you  ter- 
ribly." 

She  stood  motionless  and  without  taking 
her  squinting  eyes  off  him. 

He  could  not  continue  to  speak,  and 
stepping  away  from  the  net  he  tried  to  sup- 
press the  sobs  that  were  choking  him. 

The  inspector,  the  same  officer  who  had 
directed  Nekhliidoff  to  the  women's  ward, 
and  whose  interest  he  seemed  to  have 
aroused,  came  into  the  room,  and,  seeing 
Nekhliidoff  not  at  the  net,  asked  him  why 
he  was  not  talking  to  her  whom  he  wanted 
to  see.  Nekhliidoff  blew  his  nose,  gave  him- 
self a  shake,  and,  trying  to  appear  calm, 
said : 

"It's  so  inconvenient  through  these  nets ; 
nothing  can  be  heard." 

Again  the  inspector  considered  for  a 
moment. 

"  Ah,  well,  she  can  be  brought  out  here 
for  a  while.  Mary  Earlovna,"  turning  to 
the  warder,  *'  lead  Mdslova  out." 

A  minute  later  M4slova  came  oat  of  the 
side  door.    Stepping  softly,  she  came  up 
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close  to  NekhlMoff,  stopped,  and  looked  up 
at  him  from  mider  her  brows.  Her  black 
hair  was  arranged  in  ringlets  over  her  fore- 
head in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  two 
days  ago ;  her  face,  though  unhealthy  and 
puffy,  was  attractive,  and  looked  perfectly 
cahu,  only  the  gUttering  black  eyes  glanced 
strangely  from  under  the  swollen  lids. 

"You  may  talk  here,"  said  the  inspector, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders  he  stepped  aiside 
with  a  look  of  surprise.  Nekhludo£f  moved 
towards  a  seat  by  the  wall. 

M4slova  cast  a  questionijig  look  at  the 
inspector,  and  then,  siirugging  her  shoulders 
in  surprise,  followed  Nekhliidoff  to  the 
bench,  and  having  arranged  her  skirt,  sat 
down  beside  him. 

"  I  know  it  is  hfitrd  for  you  to  forgive  me," 
he  began,  but  stopped.  His  tears  were 
choking  him.  "  But  though  I  can't  undo 
the  past,  I  shall  now  do  what  is  in  my 
power.    Tell  me " 

"  How  have  you  managed  to  find  me  ?  " 
she  said,  without  answering  his  question, 
neither  looking  away  from  him  nor  quite  at 
him,  with  her  squinting  eyes. 

"  0  God,  help  me  1  Teach  me  what  to 
do,"  J^ekhliidoff  thought,  looking  at  her 
changed  face.  **  I  was  on  the  jury  the  day 
before  yesterday,"  he  said.  "You  did  not 
recognise  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  there  was  not  time  for 
recognitions.  I  did  not  even  look,"  she 
said. 

"  There  was  a  child,  was  there  not  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Thank  God  I  he  died  at  once,"  she 
answered,  abruptly  and  viciously. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Why  ?  " 

"  I  was  so  ill  myself,  I  nearly  died,"  she 
said,  in  the  same  quiet  voice,  which 
NekhlddofT  had  not  expected  and  could  not 
understand. 

"  How  could  my  aunts  have  let  you  go  ?  " 

"  Who  keeps  a  servant  that  has  a  baby  ? 
They  sent  me  off  as  soon  as  they  noticed. 
But  why  speak  of  this  ?  I  remember 
nothing.    That's  all  finished." 

"  No,  it  is  not  finished ;  I  wish  to  redeem 
my  sin." 
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**  There's  nothing  to  redeem.  Whafs 
been  has  been  and  is  passed,"  she  said ;  and, 
what  he  never  expected,  she  looked  at  him 
and  smiled  in  an  unpleasantly  luring,  yet 
piteous,  manner. 

Mdslbva  never  expected  to. see  him  again, 
and  certainly  not  here  and  not  now ;  there- 
fore, when  she  first  recognised  him,  she 
could  not  keep^back  the  memories  Which 
she  never  wished  to  revive.  In  the  first 
moment  she  remembered  ditoly  that'  new, 
wonderful  world  of  feeling  and  of  thought 
wMfeh  had  been  opened  to  her  by  the 
charming  young  m&n  who  loved  her  and 
whom  she  loved,  and  then  his  incomprehens* 
ible  cruelty  and  the  whole  string  of 
himiiliations  and  suffering  which  flowed 
from  and  followed  that  magic  joy.  This 
gave  her  pain,  and,  unable  to  understand 
it,  she  did  what  she  was  always  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  she  got  rid  of  these  memories 
by  enveloping  them  in  the  mist  of  a  de- 
prated  life.  In  the  first  moment,  ghe^. 
a6Soc!:d.ted  the  man  now  sitting  beside  her 
with  the  lad  she  had  loved ;  but  feeling 
that  this  gave  her  pain,  shef  dissociated 
them  again.  Now,  this  well-dressed,  care- 
fully-got-up  gentleman  with  perfumed 
beard  was  no  longer  the  Nekhliidoflf  whom 
she  had  loved .  but  only  one  of  the  people 
who  made  use  of  creatures  like  herself 
when  they  needed  them,  and  whom 
creatures  hke  herself  had  to  make  use  of 
in  their  turn  as  profitably  as  they  could ; 
and  that  is  why  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
luring  smile  and  coi^sidered  silently  how 
she  could  best  make  use  of  him. 

*'  That's  all  at  an  end,"  she  said.  "  Now 
I*m  condemned  to  Siberia,"  and  her  lip 
trembled  as  she  was  saying  this  dreadful 
word. 

**  I  knew ;  I  was  certain  you  were  not 
guilty,"  said  Nekhliidoff. 

"Guilty!  Of  course  not;  as  if  I  could 
be  a  thief  or  a  robber."  She  stopped,  con- 
sidering in  what  way  she  could  best  get 
something  out  of  him.      } 

"  They  say  here  thair  all  depends  on  the 
advocate,"  she  began.  "A  petition  should 
be  handed  in,  only  they  say  it's  expensive." 
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"Yes,  most  certainly,"  said  Nekhliidoff. 
**  I  have  already  spoken  to  an  advocate." 

"  No  money  ought  to  be  spared ;  it  should 
be  a  good  one,"  she  said. 

"  I  shall  do  aU  that  is  possible." 

They  were  silent,  and  then  she  smiled 
again  in  the  same  way. 

"And  I  should  like  to  ask  you  .  .  . 
a  Httle  money  if  you  can  .  .  .  not 
much ;  ten  roubles,  I  do  not  want  more," 
she  said,  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Nekhliidoff  said,  with  a  sense 
of  confusion,  and  felt  for  his  purse. 

She  looked  rapidly  at  the  inspector,  who 
was  walking  uj)  and  down  the  room, 
^'Don'1?  give  it  in  front  of  him;  he'd  take 
it  away." 

Nekhlddoff  took  out  his  purse  as  soon  as 
the  inspector  had  turned  his  back ;  but  had 
no  time  to  hand  her  the  note  before  the 
iaspector  faced  them  again,  so  he  crushed  it 
up  in  hif»  hand. 

"  This  woman  is  dead,"  Nekhliidoff 
thought,  looking  at  this  once  sweet,  and 
now  defiled,  puffy  face,  lit  up  by  an  evil 
gUtter  in  the  black,  squinting  eyes  which 
were  now  glancing  at  the  hand  in  which  he 
held  the  note,  then  following  the  inspector's 
movements,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated. 
The  tempter  that  had  been  speaking  to  him 
in  the  night  again  raised  its  voice,  trying  to 
lead  him  out  of  the  realm  of  his  inner  into 
the  realm  of  his  outer  life,  away  from  the 
question  of  what  he  should  do  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  consequences  would  be, 
and  what  would  be  practical. 

"  You  can  do  nothing  with  this  woman," 
said  the  voice ;  "  you  will  only  tie  a  stone 
round  your  neck,  which  will  help  to  drown 
you,  and  hinder  you  from  being  useful  to 
others.  Is  it  not  better  to  give  her  all  the 
money  that  is  here,  say  good-bye,  and 
finish  with  her  for  ever  ?  "  whispered  the 
voice. 

But  here  he  felt  that  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  something  most  important  was 
taking  place  in  his  soul — ^that  his  inner  life 
was,  as  it  were,  wavering  in  the  balance,  so 
that  the  slightest  effort  would  make  it  sink 
to  this  side  or  the  other.     And  be  made 
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this  effort  bj  calling  to  his  assistance  that 
God  whom  he  had  felt  in  his  soul  the  day 
before,  and  that  Qod  instantly  responded. 
He  resolved  to  tell  her  everything  now — at 
once. 

"  Eattisha,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  and  you  have  given  me  no 
answer.  Have  you  forgiven  me?  Will 
you  ever  forgive  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  did  not  listen  to  him,  but  looked  at 
his  hand  and  at  the  inspector,  and  when 
iihe  latter  turned  she  hastily  stretched  out 
her  hand,  grasped  the  note,  and  hid  it  under 
her  belt. 

"  That's  odd,  what  you  are  saying  there," 
«he  said,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  as  it 
seemed  to  him. 

Nekhliidoff  felt  that  there  was  in  her  soul 
one  who  was  his  enemy  and  who  was 
protecting  her,  such  as  she  WM  now,  and 
preventing  him  from  getting  at  her  heart. 
But,  strange  to  say,  this  did  not  repel  him, 
but  drew  him  neajrer  to  her  by  some  fresh, 
peculiar  power.  He  knew  that  he  must 
waken  her  soul,  that  this  -was  terribly 
difficult,  but  the  very  difficulty  attracted 
him.  He  now  felt  towards  her  as  he  had 
never  felt  towards  her  or  anyone  else  before. 
There  was  nothing  personal  in  this  feeling : 
he  wanted  nothing  from  her  for  himself, 
but  only  wished  that  she  might  not  remain 
as  she  now  was,  that  she  might  awaken  and 
become  again  what  she  had  been. 

"  Katiisha,  why  do  you  speak  like  that  ? 
I  know  you ;  I  remember  you— and  the  old 
days  in  Papovo." 

"What's  the  use  of  recalling  what's 
past  ?  "  she  remarked,  drily., 

"I  am  recalling  it  in  order  to  put  it 
right,  to  atone  for  my  sin,  Katdsha,"  and 
he  was  going  to  say  that  he  would  marry 
her,  but,  meeting  her  eyes,  he  read  in  them 
something  so  dreadful,  so  coarse,  so  repel- 
lent, that  he  could  not  go  on. 

At  this  moment  the  visitors  began  to  go. 
The  inspector  came  up  to  Nekhludoff  and 
said  that  the  time  was  up. 

"Good-bye;  I  have  still  much  to  si^  to 
iron,  but  you  see  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
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now,'*  said  Nekhlddoff,  and  held  out  his 
hand.    '*  I  shall  oome  again." 
*'  I  think  you  have  said  all.'* 
dhe  took  his  hand  but  did  not  press  itr 
**  No ;  I  shall  try  to  see  yon  again,  some- 
where where  we  can  talk,  and  then  I  shall 
tell  yon  what  I  have  to  say — something 
very  important.** 

"Well,  then,  come;  why  not?**  she 
answ:ered,  and  smiled  with  that  habitual, 
inviting,  and  promising  smile  which  she 
gave  to  the  men  whom  she  wished  to 
please. 

"You  are  more  than  a  sister  to  me,** 
said  Nekhliidoff. 

"  That*s  odd,**  she  said,  again,  and  went 
behind  the  grating. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Before  the  first  interview,  Nekhliidoff 
thought  that  when  she  saw  him  and  knew 
of  his  intention  to  serve  her,  Katusha 
would  be  pleased  and  touched,  and  would 
be  Katusha  again;  but,  to  his  horror,  he 
found  that  Katusha  existed  no  more,  and 
there  was  M&slova  in  her  place.  Thiff 
astonished  and  horrified  him. 

What  astonished  him  most  was  that 
Katusha  was  not  ashamed  of  her  position — 
not  the  position  of  a  prisoner  (she  was 
ashamed  of  that),  but  her  position  as  a 
prostitute.  She  seemed  satisfied,  even 
proud  of  it.  And,  yet,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Everybody,  in  order  to  be  able 
'  to  act,  has  to  consider  his  occupation  im- 
portant and  good.  Therefore,  in  whatever 
position  a  person  is,  he  is  certain  to  form 
such  a  view  of  the  life  of  men  in  general 
which  will  make  his  occupation  seem  im- 
portant and  good. 

It  is  usually  imagined  that  a  thief,  a 
murderer,  a  spy,  a  prostitute,  acknowledg- 
ing his  or  her  profession  as  evil,  is  ashamed 
of  it.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  People 
whom  fate  and  their  sin-mistakes  have 
placed  in  a  certain  position,  however  false 
that  position  may  be,  form  a  view  of  life  in 
general  which  makes  their  position  seem 
good  and  admissible.  In  order  to  keep  up 
their  view  of  life,  these  people  instinctively 
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keep  to  the  circle  of  those  people  who  share 
their  views  of  life  and  their  own  place  in  it. 
This  surprises'  us,  where  the  persons  con- 
cerned are  thieves,  bragging  abont  their 
dexterity,  prostitutes  vaunting  their  de- 
pravity, or  murderers  boasting  of  their 
cruelty.  This  surprises  us  only  because 
the  circle,  the  atmosphere  in  which  these 
people  live,  is  limited,  and  we  are  outside  it. 
But  can  we  not  observe  the  same  pheno- 
menon when  the  rich  boast  of  their  wealth, 
i.e.,  robbery ;  the  conmianders  in  the  army 
pride  themselves  on  their  victories,  ♦.«., 
murder ;  and  those  in  high  places  vaunt  their 
power,  i.e.,  violence.  We  do  not  see  the 
perversion  in  the  views  of  life  held  by 
these  people,  only  because  tBb  circle  formed 
by  them  is  more  extensive,  and  we  our- 
selves are  moving  inside  of  it. 

And  in  this  manner  Mdslova  had  formed 
her  views  of  life  and  of  her  own  position. 
She  was  a  prostitute  condemned  to  Siberia, 
and  yet  she  had  a  conception  of  life  which 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  be  satisfied  with 
herself,  and  even  to  pride  herself  on  her 
position  before  crtliers. 

According  to  this  conceptiotn,  the  hi^est 
good  for  all  men  without  exception-— old, 
young,  schoolboys,  generals,  educated  and 
uneducated — was  sexual  intercourse  with 
attractive  women ;  therefore,  aQ  men,  even 
when  they  pretended  to  be  occupied  ^th 
other  things,  in  reality  desired  nothing  else. 
She  was  an  attractive  woman,  and  it  lay  in 
her  power  to  satisfy  or  not  to  satisfy  this 
desire;  and,  therefore,  she  was  an  important 
and  necessary  person.  The  whole  of  her 
former  and  present  lifer  was  a  confirmation  of 
l^e  correctness  of  this  conception. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life, 
wherever  she  foimd  herself,  she  saw  that  all 
men,  beginning  with  NekhlMoff  and  the 
old  police  officer  up  to  the  jailers  in  the 
prison,  all  needed  her;  for  she  did  not 
observe  and  took  no  notice  of  those  meii 
who  had  no  need  of  her.  And,  therefore, 
all  the  world' seemed  to  her  a  collection  of 
people  agitated  by  lust  who  were  trying^  to 
get  possei^sion  of  her  by  all  possible  means— 
deception,  violence,  purchase,  ol:  ooxmu^* 
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This  is  how  Mdslova  understood  life ;  and 
with  snch  a  view  of  life,  she  was  by  no 
means  the  IbWest,  but  a  vety  important 
person.  A!nd  Mdslova  prized  this  view  of- 
life'mbi'e  than  anything;  she' could  not  but 
prize  it,  for,  if  she  lost  lAe  iiiiportance  that 
such  a  view  of  lj4e  gave  her  ^ong  men,  she 
would  lose  the  meaning  of  her  life.  And,  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  meaning  of  her  life, 
sfie  instinctively  clung  to  the  set  that  looked 
at  life  in  the  sariae  way  as  she  did.  Feeling 
that  Nekhliidotf  waited  to  lead  her  out  into 
another  world,  she  resisted  him',  foreseeing 
that  she  would  have  to  lose  h'eV  place  in 
life,  with  the  self-possessibti  arid  self-respect 
it  gave  her.  For  this  reason  she  drove 
from  her  th6  recollections  of  her  early 
youth  and  her  first  relations  with  iTeMiludoff. 
Ttese  recollectionii' did  nbt  corr^spontf  with 
her  present  conception  of  the  World  and 
were  therefore  quite  rubbed  out  of  her 
mind,  or,  rather,  lay  somewhere  buried  and 
antouched,  closed  up  and  plasfered  over 
so  that  they  should  not  escape,  as  when 
bees  in  order  to  protect  the  result  of  their 
labour,  will  sometimes  plaster  a  nest  of 
worms.  Therefore,  the  present  Nekhliid- 
off  was  not  the  man  she  had  once  loved 
with  a  pure  love,  but  only  a  rich  gentle- 
man whom  she  could,  and  must,  make 
use  of,  and  with  whom  she  could  only  have 
the  same  relations  as  with  men  in  general. 

"  No,  I  could  not  tell  her  the  chief  thing," 
thought  Nekhludorf,  moving  towards  the 
front  doors  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 
"  I  did  not  tell  her  that  I  woiild  marry  her ; 
I  did  not  tell  her  so,  but  I  will,"  he 
thought. 

The  two  warders  at  the  door  let'  out  the 
visitors,  counting  them  again,  and  touching 
each  one  with  their  hands,  so  that  no  extra 
person  shd^d  go  out,  and  none  remain 
within.  The  slap  on  his  shoulder  did  not 
offend  Nekhliidoff  this  time;  he  did  not 
even  notice  it. 


CHAPTER  XliV. 

Nekhludoff  me^'f  to  re'aAVan'ge  the 
Whole  of  his  external  life,  to  let^his  large 
house  and' move  to  an  hotel,  but  Agraph^na 
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Petrdvna  pointed  out  that  it  was  useless  to 
change  anything  before  the  winter;  No  one 
would  rent  a  town  house  for  the  summer ; 
anyhow  he  would  have  to  live  and  keep 
his  things  somewhere.  And  so  all  his 
efforts  to  change  his  manner  of  life  (he 
meant  to  live  more  simply :  as  the  students 
live)  led  to  nothing.  Not  only  did  every- 
thing remain  as  it  was,  but  the  house  was 
suddenly  filled  with  new  activity.  All  that 
was  made  of  wool  or  fur  was  taken  out  to 
be  aired  and  beaten.  The  gate-keeper,  the 
boy,  the  cook,  and  Gom^y  himself  took  part 
in  this  activity.  All  sorts  of  strange  furs, 
which  no  one  ever  used,  and  various  uniforms* 
were  taken  out  and  hung  on  a  line,  then  the 
carpets  and  furniture  were  brought  out,  and 
the  gate-keeper  and  the  boy  roiled  their 
sleeves  up  their  muscular  arms  and  stood 
beating  these  things,  keeping  strict  time, 
while  the  rooms  were  filled  with  the  smell 
of  naphthaline. 

When  Nekhlddoff  crossed  the  yard  or 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  all  this 
going  on,  he  was  surprised  at  the  great 
number  of  things  there  were,  all  quite  use- 
less. Their  only  use,  Nekhludoff  thought, 
was  the  providing  of  exercise  for  Agra- 
ph^na  Petr6vna,  Com^y,  the  gate-keeper, 
the  boy,  and  the  cook. 

"  But  it*s  not  worth  while  altermg  my 
manner  of  life  now,"  he  thought,  "  while 
M4slova*s  case  is  not  decided.  Besides,  it 
is  too  difficult.  It  will  alter  of  itself  when 
she  will  be  set  free  or  exiled,  and  I  follow 
her." 

On  the  appointed  day,  Nekhludoff  drove 
up  to  the  advocate  Fanarin's  own  splendid 
house,  which  was  decorated  with  huge  palms 
and  other  plants,  and  wonderful  curtains, 
in  fact,  with  all  the  expensive  luxury  wit- 
nessing to  the  possession  of  much  idle 
money,  i.e.,  money  acquired  without  labour, 
which  only  those  possess  who  grow  rich 
suddenly.^  In  the  waiting-room,  just  as  in 
a  doctor's  waiting-room,  he  found  many 
dejected-looking  people  sitting  round  several 
tables,  on  which  lay  illustrated  papers  meant 
to  amuse  them,  awaiting  their  turns  to  be 
admitted  to  the  advocate.    The  advocate's 
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Msistant  sat  in  the  room  at  a  high  desk; 
and  having  reoognised  NekhKidoff,  he  came 
np  to  him  and  said  he  would  go  and  announce 
him  at  once.  But  the  assistant  had  not 
reached  the  door  before  it  opened  and  the 
sounds  of  loud,  animated  voices  were  heard ; 
the  voice  of  a  middle-aged,  sturdy  merchant, 
with  a  red  face  and  thick  moustaches,  and 
the  voice  of  Fan^rin  himself.  Fan&rin  was 
also  a  middle-aged  man  of  medium  height, 
with  a  worn  look  on  his  face.  Both  faces 
bore  the  expression  which  you  see  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  have  just  concluded  a 
profitable  but  not  quite  honest  transaction. 

"Your  own  fault,  you  know,  my  dear 
sir,"  Fan&rin  said,  smiling. 

'"We'd  all  be  in  'eaven,  were  it  not  for 
hour  sins." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  we  all  know  that,"  and 
both  laughed  unnaturally. 

"Oh,  Prince  Nekhliiddflfl  Please  to 
step  in,*'  said  Fan4rin,  seeing  him,  and, 
nodding  once  more  to  the  merchant,  he  led 
Nekhludoff  into  his  business  cabinet, 
furnished  in  a  severely  correct  style. 

"  Won't  you  smoke  ?  "  said  the  advocate, 
sitting  down  opposite  Nekhludoff  and  trying 
to  conceal  a  smile,  apparently  still  excited 
by  the  success  of  the  accomplished  trans- 
action. 

"  Thanks ;  I  have  come  about  M4slova's 
case." 

"Yes,  yes;  directly  1  But  oh,  what 
rogues  these  fat  money  bags  are !"  he  said. 
"  You  saw  this  here  fellow.  Why,  he  has 
about  twelve  million  roubles,  and  he  says 

*  'eaven  and  hour  sins ' ;  and  if  he  can  get  a 
twenty-five  rouble  note  out  of  you  he'll 
have  it,  if  he*s  to  wrench  it  out  with  his 
teeth." 

"  He  says  *  *eaven  and  hour,'  and  you  say 

*  this  here  fellow,* "  Nekhludoff  thought, 
with  an  insurmountable  feeling  of  aversion 
towards  this  man  who  wished  to  show  by 
his  free  and  easy  manner  that  he  and 
Nekhludoff  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
oamp,  while  his  other  clients  belonged  to 
another. 

"  He  has  worried  me  to  death — a  fearful 
scoundrel.    I  felt  I  must  relieve  my  feel- 
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ingi9,**  Baid  the  advocate,  as  if  to  excuse  his 
speaking  about  things  that  had  no  reference 
to  business.  "Well,  how  about  your  case  ? 
I  have  read  it  attentively,  but  do  not 
approve  of  it.  I  mean  that  greenhorn  of  an 
advocate  has  left  no  vaUd  reason  for  an 
appeal." 

*'  Well,  then,  what  have  you  decided  ?  '* 

"One  moment.  Tell  him,"  he  said  to 
his  assistant,  who  had  just  come  in,  "  that 
I  keep  to  what  I  have  said.  If  he  can,  it's 
all  right ;  if  not,  no  matter." 

"  But  he  won*t  agree." 

"Well,  no  matter,"  and  the  advocate 
frowned. 

"  There  now,  and  it  is  said  that  we  advo- 
cates get  our  money  for  nothing,"  he 
remarked,  after  a  pause.  "I  have  freed 
one  insolYent  debtor  from  a  totally  false 
charge,  and  now  they  all  flock  to  me.  Yet 
every  such  case  costs  enormous  labour. 
Wljy,  don't  we,  too,  *  lose  bits  of  flesh  in 
the  inkstand  ? '  as  some  writer  or  other  has 
said.  Well,  as  to  your  case,  or,  rather,  the 
case  you  axe  taking  an  interest  in.  It  has 
been  conducted  abominably.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  appealing.  Still,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  we  can  but  try  to  get  the  sentence 
revoked.  This  is  what  I  have  noted  down." 
He  took  up  several  sheets  of  paper  covered 
with  writing,  and  began  to  read  rapidly, 
slurring  over  the  uninteresting  legal  terms 
and  laying  particular  stress  on  some  sen- 
tences. "  To  the  Court  of  Appeal,  criminal 
departiment,  &c.,  &c.  According  to  the 
decisions,  &c.,  the  verdict,  &c..  So-and-so 
M^slova  pronounced  guilty  of  having  caused 
the  death  through  poison  of  the  merchant 
Smelk6ff,  and  has,  according  to  Statute 
1454  of  the  penal  code,  been  sentenced  to 
Siberia,"  &c.,&c.  He  stopped.  Evidently, 
in  spite  of  his  being  so  used  to  it,  he  still 
felt  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  own  pro- 
ductions. "This  sentence  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  most  glaring  judicial  perver- 
sion and  error,"  he  continued,  impressively, 
"and  there  are  grounds  for  its  revocation. 
Firstly,  the  reading  of  the  medical  report 
of  the  examination  of  SmelkofTs  intesl^es 
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was  interrupted  by  the  president  at  the 
very  beginning.    This  is  point  one." 

"But  it  was  the  prosecuting  side  that 
demanded  this  reading,"  Nekhludoflf  said, 
with  surprise. 

"  That  does  not  matter.  There  might 
have  been  reasons  for  the  defence  to  demand 
this  reading,  too." 

"Oh,  but  there  could  have  been  no  reason 
whatever  for  that." 

"It  is  a  ground  for  appeal,  though. 
To  continue.  *  Secondly,*  he  went  on 
reading,  *  when  Mdslova's  advocate,  in  his 
speech  for  the  defence,  wishing  to  charac- 
terise Maslova's  personality,  referred  to  the 
causes  of  her  fall,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  president  calling  him  to  order  for  the 
alleged  deviation  from  the  direct  subject. 
Yet,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by 
the  Senate,  the  elucidation  of  the  criminal's 
characteristics  and  his  or  her  moral  stand- 
point in  general,  has  a  significance  of  the 
first  importance  in  criminal  cases,  even  if 
only  as  a  guide  in  the  settling  of  the 
question  of  imputation.'  That's  point 
two,"  he  said,  with  a  look  at  Nekhliidofif. 

"  But  he  spoke  so  badly  that  no  one 
could  mEbke  anything  of  it,'*  Nekhliidoff 
said,  still  more  astonished. 

"  The  fellow's  quite  a  fool,  and  of  course 
could. ^ot  be  expected  to  say  anything 
sensible,"  Fan&rin  said,  laughing ;  "  but,  all 
the  same,  it  will  do  as  a  reason  for  appeal. 
Thirdly :  *  The  president,  in  his  simiming- 
up,  contrary  to  the  direct  decree  of  sec- 
tion 1,  statute  801,  of  the  criminal  code, 
omitted  to  inform  the  jury  what  the  judicial 
points  are  that  constitute  guilt;  and  did 
not  mention  that  having  admitted  the  fact 
of  MdrSlova  having  administered  the  poison 
to  Smelk6flP,  the  jury  had  a  right  not  to 
impute  the  guilt  of  murder  to  her,  since 
the  proofs  of  wilful  intent  to  deprive 
Smelk6flP  of  life  were  absent,  and  only  to 
pronounce  ner  guilty  of  carelessness  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  the  merchant,  which 
she  did  not  desire.'  This  is  the  chief 
point." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  ought  to  have  known  that 
ourselves.    It  was  our  mistake." 
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*'  And  now  the  f  onrth  point,**  the  advooatd 
continued.  '*  The  form  of  the  answer  given 
by  the  jury  contained  an  evident  contradic- 
tion. MMova  is  accused  of  wilfully  poison- 
ing Smelk6ff,  her  one  object  being  that  of 
cupidity,  the  only  inotive  to  commit  murder 
'«he  could  have  had.  The  jury  in  their 
verdict  acquit  her  of  the  intent  to  rob«  or 
participation  in  the  stealing  of  valuables, 
from  which  it  follows  that  they  intended  also 
to  acquit  her  of  the  intent  to  murder,  and 
only  through  a  misunderstanding,  which 
arose  from  the  incompleteness  of  the 
president's  summing  up,  omitted  to  express 
it  in  due  form  in  their  answer.  Therefore 
«n  answer  of  this  kind  by  the  jury  absolutely 
•demanded  the  application  of  statutes  816  and 
808  of  the  criminal  code  of  procedure,  i.e., 
an  explanation  by  the  president  to  the  jury 
of  the  mistake  made  by  them,  and  another 
•debate  on  the  question  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt." 

"  Then  why  did  the  president  not  do  it  ?  *' 
"I,  too,   should   like    to    know    why," 
Panarin  said,  laughing. 

"  Then  the  Senate  will,  of  course,  correct 
this  error  ?  " 

**  That  will  all  depend  on  who  will  preside 
there  at  the  time.  Well,  now,  there  it 
is.  I  have  further  said,"  he  continued, 
rapidly,  *'a  verdict  of  this  kind  gave  the 
Court  no  right  to  condemn  Mdslova  to  be 
punished  as  a  criminal,  and  to  apply  section 
5,  statute  771  of  the  penal  code  to  her  case. 
"This  is  a  decided  and  gross  violation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  our  criminal  law.  In  view 
of  the  reasons  stated,  I  have  the  honour  of 
appealing  to  you,  &c.,  &c.,  the  refutation, 
according  to  909,  910,  and  section  2,  912 
and  928  statute  of  the  criminal  code,  &c.,  &c. 
...  to  carry  this  case  before  another 
department  of  the  same  Court  for  a  further 
.examination.  There ;  all  that  can  be  done 
is  done,  but,  to  be  frank,  I  have  little  hope 
of  success,  though,  of  course,  it  all  depends 
on  what  members  will  be  present  at  the 
Senate.  If  you  have  any  influence  there 
^ou  can  but  try." 

••  I  do  know  some." 
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"  All  right ;  only  be  quiok  about  it.  Else 
they'll  all  go  off  for  a  change  of  air ;  then 
yon  may  have  to  wait  three  months  before 
they  return.  Then,  in  case  of  failure,  we 
have  still  the  possibility  of  appealing  to  Hi» 
Majesty.  This,  too,  depends  on  the  private 
influence  you  can  bring  to  work.  In  this, 
case,  too,  I  am  at  your  service  ;  I  mean  as 
to  the  working  of  the  petition,  not  the 
influence." 

**  Thank  you.    Now  as  to  your  fees  ?  ** 

*'  My  assistant  will  hand  you  the  petition 
and  tell  you." 

"One  thihg  more.  The  Proctirewr  gave 
me  a  pass  for  visiting  this  person  in  prison,, 
but  they  tell  me  I  must  also  get  a  permis- 
sion from  the  governor  in  order  to  get  ax^ 
interview  at  another  time  and  in  another 
place  than  those  appointed.  Is  thia 
necessary  ?  " 

"  Tes,  I  think  so.  But  the  governor  is- 
away  at  present ;  a  vice-governor  is  in  his. 
place.  And  he  is  such  an  impenetrable 
fool  that  you'll  scarcely  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing  with  him." 

"Isit  Maslennikoff?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  know  him,"  said  Nekhliidoff,  and  got. 
up  to  go.  At  this  moment  a  horribly  ugly,, 
little,  bony,  snub-nosed,  yellow-faoed  woman 
flew  into  the  room.  It  was  the  advocate'^ 
wife,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  bit 
troubled  by  her  ugliness.  She  was  attired 
in  the  most  original  manner :  she '  seemed 
enveloped  in  something  made  of  velvet  and 
silk,  something  yellow  and  green,  and  her 
thin  hair  was  crimped.  She  stepped  out 
triumphantly  into  the  ante-room,  followed 
by  a  tall,  smiling  man,  with  a  greenish  com- 
plexion, dressed  in  a  coat  with  silk  facings,^ 
and  a  white  /ie.  This  was  an  author. 
Nekhliidoff  knew  him  by  sight.  ,• 

She  opened  the  cabinet  door  and  said,. 
"  Anatole,  you  must  come  to  me.  Here  is- 
Simeon  Ivanovitch,  who  will  read  his  poems,, 
and  you  must  absolutely  come  and  read 
about  Garshin." 

Nekhlddoff  noticed  that  she^whispered. 
something  to  her  husband,  and,  thinking  ii 
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was  something  concerning  him,  wished  to 
go  away,  bnt  she  oanght  him  np  and  said : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Prince,  I  know  yon, 
and,  thinking  an  introduction  saperfluorts, 
I  beg  yon  to  stay  and  tstke  part  in  onir 
literary  matinee.  It  will  be  mbst  intereStailg. 
M.  Fanfiirin  \dll  read." 

"  Yon  see  what  a  lot  I  have  to  do."  said 
Fan&rin,  spreading  ont  his  hands  and 
smilingly  pointing  to  his  wife,  as  if  to  show 
how  impossible  it  was  to  resist  sdr*  charming 
a  creature. 

Nekhltidoff  thanked  the  advocJateV  wife 
with  ejrtreme  politeness  for  the  honbtir  she 
did  Mm  in  inviting  him,  but  r^fUB^  thi§ 
invitation  with  a  sad  and  soleiiin'  l6ok;  and' 
left  the  room. 

"What  an  arfected  fellow!*  said  the 
advocate's  wife,  when  he  had  gone  out. 

In  the  ante-room  the  assistant  handecf 
him  a  restdy- written  petition,  and  said  that 
the  fees,  inclilding  the  biisiness  with  the 
Senate  and  the  commission,  would  come 
to  1,000  roubles,  and  explained  that  M, 
Fan4rin  did  not  usually  undertake  this  kind 
of  business,  but  did  it  only  to  oblige  Nekh- 
Itidoff. 

"  And  about  this  petition.  Who  is  tb  sign 
it?" 

"The  prisoner  may  do  it  herself,  or  if 
this  is  inconvenient,  M.  Fan&rin  can,  if  he 
gets  a  power  of  attorney  from  her.* 

"  Oh,  no.  I  shall  take  the  petition  to  her 
and  get  her  to  sign  it,"  sdid  Nekhliidoff, 
glad  of  the  opportimity  of  seeing  her  before 
the  appointed  day. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

At'  the.uBuial  time  the  jailer's  whistld 
sounded  in  the  corridors  of  the  prison,  the 
iron  doors  of  the  cells  rattled,  bare  feet 
pattered,  heels  clattered,  and  the*  prisoners 
who  acted  as  scavengers  passed  along  the 
corridors,  filling  the  air  with  disgusting 
smells.  The  prisoners  washed,  dressed,  andt 
came  out  for  revision,  then  went"  to  get 
boiling  water  for  tht^ir  tea. 

Thitf  eoiiversatidtf  ^  breakfast  in  all  the 
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cells  was  very  lively.  It  was  all  about  two 
prisoners  who  were  to  be  flogged  that  day. 
One,  Vaslliev,  was  a  yonng  man  of  some 
education,  a  clerk  who  had  killed  his  mis- 
tress in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  His  fellow- 
prisoners  hked  him  because  he  was  merry 
and  generous  and  firm  in  his  behaviour 
with  the  prison  authorities.  He  knew  the 
laws  and  insisted  on  their  being  carried 
out.  Therefore  he  was  disliked  by  the^ 
authorities. 

Three  weeks  before  a  jailer  struck  one  of 
the  scavengers  who  had  spilt  some  soup 
over  his  new  uniform.  Vasfliev  took  the 
part  of  the  scavenger,  saying  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  strike  a  prisoner. 

"  rU  teach  you  the  law,"  scud  the  jailer, 
and  gave  Vasfliev  a  scolding.  Vasfliev  re- 
plied in  like  manner,  and  the  jafler  was 
going  to  hit  him,  but  Vasfliev  seized  the 
jailer's  haaids,  held  them  fast  for  about  three 
minutes,  and,  after  giving  the  hands  a  twist, 
pushed  the  jafler  out  of  the  door.  The' 
jafler  complained  to  the  inspector,  who 
ordered  Vasfliev  to  be  put  into  a  solitary 
oelt; 

The  solitary  cells  were  a  row  of  darit  closets  j 
locked  firom  outside,  and  there  were  neither 
beds,  nor  chairs,  nor  tables  in  them,  sbtha^' 
the  inmates  had  to  sit  or  he  on  the 
dirty  flooi*  whfle  the  rats,  of  which  ttere 
were  a  gifeat  many  in  those  cefl^,  raii 
across  them.  The  rats  were  so  bold 
ttiat  they  stole  the  bread  from  the  prisoners,* 
and"  eVen  attacked  them  if  they  stopped 
mbVin'g.  Vasfliev  said  he  would  not  go  into 
the  solitary  ceU,  because  he  had  not  done 
anything' wrong;  but  they  used  force.  Then 
he  began  struggling-,  and  two  other  prisoners 
helped  him  to  free  himself  from  the  jaflers. 
All  the  jaflers  assembled,  and  among"  them 
was  Petr6v,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  strength.  The  prisoners  got  thrown 
down  and  pushed  into  the  soHtdxy  ceUs. 
The  governor  w'as  inlmediately  informed 
that  something  very  like  a  rebeUion 
had  taken  place.  And  he  sent  b^rck  an 
order  to  flog,  the  two,  chief  ofEenders, 
Vasfliev  and  the  tramp  Nep6mnishy,  giving 
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each  thirty  strokes  with  a  birch  rod.  The 
flogging  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
the  women's  interviewing  room. 

All  this  was  known  in  the  prison  since 
the  evening,  and  it  was  being  talked  about 
with  animation  in  all  the  cells. 

Korabl^va,  Khoroshdvka,  Theodosia,  and 
Mdslova  sat  together  in  their  comer  drink- 
ing tea,  all  of  them  flushed  and  animated 
by  the  vodki  they  had  drunk,  for  Mdslova, 
who  now  had  a  constant  supply  of  vodki, 
freely  treated  her  companions  to  it. 

"  He's  not  been  a-noting  or  anything," 
Korabl^va  said,  referring  to  Vasfliev,  as  she 
bit  tiny  pieces  off  a  Imnp  of  sugar  with  her 
strong  teeth.  "He  only  stuck  up  for  a 
chum,  'cause  it's  not  lawful  to  strike  pri- 
soners nowadays." 

"  And  he's  a  fine  fellow,  I've  heard  say," 
said  Theodosia,  who  sat  bareheaded,  with 
her  long  plaits  round  her  head,  on  a  log  of 
wood  opposite  the  shelf  bedstead,  on  which 
the  teapot  stood. 

"  There,  now,  if  you  were  to  ask  ^w," 
the  watchman's  wife  said  to  M&slova.(by 
Jmn  she  meant  NeliiludofP). 

"  I  shall  tell  him.  He'll  do  anything  for 
me^"  Mdslova  said,  tossing  her  head,  and 
smiling. 

"Yes,  but  when  is  he  coming?  and 
they've  already  gone  to  fetch  them,"  said 
Theodosia.  "It  is  terrible,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  I  once  did  see  how  they  flogged  a  peasant 
in  the  village.  Father-in-law,  he  sent  me 
once  to  the  village  elder.  Well,  I  went,  and 
there."  .  .  .  The  watchman's  wife 
began  her  long  story,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  voices  and  steps  in  the 
corridor  above  them. 

The  women  were  silent,  and  sat  listening. 

"  There  they  are,  hauling  him  along,  the 
devils!"  Khoroshdvka  said.  "They'll  do 
him  to  death,  they  wiU.  The  jailers  are  so 
enraged  with  him  because  he  never  would 
give  in  to  them." 

All  was  quiet  again  upstairs,  and  the 
watchman's  wife  finished  her  story  of  how  she 
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was  that  frightened  when  she  went  mto 
the  ham  and  saw  them  flogging  a  peasant, 
her  inside  tamed  at  the  sight,  and  so 
on.  Ehorosh&vka  related  how  Schegl6ff  had 
been  flogged,  and  never  uttered  a  sound. 
Then  Theodosia  put  away  the  tea  things, 
and  Eorabl^va  and  the  watchman*s  wife 
took  up  their  sewing.  Mdslova  sat  down 
on  the  bedstead,  with  her  eums  round  her 
knees,  dull  and  depressed.  She  was  about 
to  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep,  when  the 
woman  warder  called  her  into  the  office  to 
see  a  visitor. 

*'  Now,  mind,  and  don't  forget  to  teU  him 
about  us,*'  the  old  woman  (Mensh6va) 
said,  while  Maslova  was  arranging  the  ker- 
chief on  her  head  before  the  dim  looking- 
glass.  "  We  did  not  set  fire  to  the  house, 
but  he  himself,  the  fiend,  did  it ;  his  work- 
man saw  him  do  it«  and  will  not  damn  his 
soul  by  denying  it.  You  just  tell  to  ask  to 
see  my  MitrL  Mitri  will  tell  him  all  about 
it,  as  plain  as  can  be.  Just  think  of  our 
being  locked  up  in  prison  when  we  never 
dreamt  of  any  ill,  while  he,  the  fiend,  is 
enjoying  himself  at  the  pub,  with  another 
man's  wife." 

*  *  That's  not  the  law, "  remarked  Korableva. 

"  I'll  tell  him— I'll  tell  hun,"  answered 
Mdslova.  "  Suppose  I  have  another  drop, 
just  to  keep  up  courage,"  she  added,  with  a 
wink ;  and  Korableva  poured  oiit  half  a  cup 
of  vodM,  which  M4slova  drank.  Then, 
having  wiped  her  mouth  and  repeating  the 
words  "  Just  to  keep  up  courage,"  tossing 
her  head  and  smiling  gaily,  she  followed  the 
warder  along  the  corridor. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Nekhltidoff  had  to  wait  in  the  hall  for  ^ 
long  time.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the 
prison  and  rung  at  the  entrance  door,  he 
handed  the  permission  of  the  Procureur  to 
the  jailer  on  duty  who  met  him. 

"No,  no,"  the  jailer  on  duty  said  hur- 
riedly, •*  the  inspector  is  engaged." 

"  In  the  office?  "  asked  Nekhlddoff. 

**  No,  here  in  the  interviewing  room." 
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"  Why,  is  it  a  visiting  day  to-day  ?  " 

"  No;  it's  special  business." 

'*  I  should  like  to  see  him.  What  am  I 
to  do  ? ''  said  Nekhludoff. 

"When  the  inspector  comes  out  you'll 
tell  him ^wait  a  bit,"  said  the  jailer. 

At  this  moment  a  sergeant-major,  with  a 
smooth  shiny  isLce  and  moustaches  impreg- 
nated with  tobacco  smoke,  came  put  of  a 
side  door,  with  the  gold  cords  of  his  liidf orm 
glistening,  and  addressed  the  jailer  in  a 
severe  tone. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  letting  anyone  in 
here.    Theofi&ce ". 

**  I  was  told  the  inspector  is  here,"  said 
Nekhludoff,  surprised  at  the  agitation  he 
noticed  in  the  sergeant-major's  manner. 

At  this  moment  the  inner  door  opened, 
and  Petr6v  came  out,  heated  and  perspiring. 

"  He'U  remember  it,  "he  muttered,  turning 
to  the  sergeant-major.  The  latter  pointed 
at  Nekhludoff  by  a  look,  and  Petr6v  knitted 
his  brows  and  went  out  through  a  door  at 
the  back. 

"  Who  will  remember  it  ?  Why  do  they 
all  seem  so  confused?  Why  did  the 
sergeant-major  make  a  sign  to  him  ?  " 
Nekhludoff  thought. 

The  sergeant-major,  again  addressing 
Nekhludoff,  said :  "  You  cannot  meet  here; 
please  step  across  to  the  ofl^ce."  And 
Nekhlddoff  was  about  to  comply  when  the 
inspector,  came  out  of  the  door  at  the  back, 
looking  even  more  confused  than  his  subor- 
dinates, and  sighing  continually.  When  he 
saw  Nekhludoff  he  tmrned  to  the  jailer. 

"  Fed6toff,  have  Masl6va,  cell  6,  women's 
wasd,  taken  to  the  ofl&ce." 

"Will  you  come  this  way,  please,"  he 

^  said,  turning  to  Nekhludoff.  They  ascended 

a  steep  staircase  and  entered  a  little  room 

with  one  window,  a  writing-table,  and  a 

few  chairs  in  it.     The  inspector  sat  down. 

"Mine  are  heavy,  heavy  duties,"  he 
remarked,  again  addressing  Nekhhidoff,  and 
took  out  a  cigarette. 

"  You  are  tired  evidently,"  said  Nekhlu- 
doff. 
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**  Tired  of  the  whole  of  the  service  —the 
duties  are  very  trying.  One  tries  tb  lighten 
th'eir  lot,  and  only  makes  it  worse ;  my  only 
thought  is  how  to  get  away.  Heavy,  heavy 
duties  I " 

NekhlMoff  did  not  know  -What  the  in- 
spector's pairticular  difficulties  were,  hiithe 
saw  that  to-day  he  w'as  in  a  peculidJ?ly  de- 
jected and  hopeless  condition,  calling  for  pity. 
"  Yes,  I  should  think  the  duties  are  heavy 
for  a  kind-hearted  mian,"  hB  said.  "  Why  do 
you  serve  in  this  capacity  ?  " 
"  I  have  a  family." 

"  But,  if  it  is  so  hard " 

"  Well,  still  you  know  jHs  possible  to  be 
of  use  in  some  measure  ;  I  soften  down  all 
I  can.  Another  in  my  place  would  conduct 
the  afPairs  quite  differently.  Why,  we  have 
more  than  2,000  persons  here.  And  what 
persons !  One  must  know  how  to  manage 
them.  It  is  easier  said  than  done,  you 
know.  After  all,  they  are  also  men;  one 
cannot  help  pitying  them."  The  inspector 
began  telUng  Nekhliidoff  of  a  fight  that  had 
lately  taken  place  among  the  convicts, 
which  had  ended  by  one  man  being  killed. 

The  story  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  M4slova,  who  was  accompaJiied  by  a 
jailer. 

Nekhliidoff  saw  her  through  the  doorway 
before  she  ha;d  noticed  the  inspector.  She 
was  following  the  warder  briskly,  smiling 
and  tossing  her  head.  When  she  saw  the 
inspector  she  suddenly  changed,  and  gazed 
at  him  with  a  frightened  look ;  but,  quickly 
recovering,  she  addressed  Nelihliidoff  boldly 
and  gaily.. 

*'  How  d'you  do  ?"  she  said,  drawling  out 
her  words,  and  smilingly  took  his  hand  and 
shook  it  vigorously,  not  like  the  first  time. 
**  Here,  I've  brought  you  a  petition  to 
sign,"  said  Nekhludoff,  rather  surprised  by 
the  boldness  with  which  she  gpreeted  him 
to-day. 

*'  The  advocate  has  written  out  a  petition 
which  you  will  have  to  sign,  and  then  we 
shall  send  it  to  Petersburg." 

"All  right  I  That  can  be  done.  Any- 
tliing  you  like,"  she  said,  with  a  wink  and  a 
Bmiie. 
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And  Nekhludoff  drew  a  folded  paper  from 
his  pocket  and  went  up  to  the  tabl^. 

**  May  she  sign  it  here  ?"  asked  Nekhldd- 
off,  turning  to  the  inspector. 

'*  It*8  all  right,  it*8  all  right  I  Sit  down. 
Here's  a  pen ;  you  can  write  ?"  said  the 
inspector. 

**I  could  at  one  time,"  she  said;  and, 
after  arranging  her  skirt  and  the  sleeves  of 
her  jacket,  she  sat  down  at  the  table,  smiled 
awkwardly,  took  the  pen  with  her  small, 
energetic  hand,  and  glanced  at  Nekhludoff 
with  a  laugh. 

Nekhludoff  told  her  what  to  write  and 
pointed  out  the  place  where  to  sign. 

Sighing  deeply  as  she  dipped  h6r  pen  into 
the  ink,  and  carefully  shaking  some  drops 
off  the  pen,  she  wrote  her  name. 

"Is  it  all?"  she  asked,  looking  from 
Nekhhidoffto  the  inspector,  and  putting  the 
pen  now  on  the  inkstand,  now  on  the  papers. 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  tell  you,"  Nekh- 
Mdoff  said,  taking  the  pen  from  her. 

*'  All  right ;  tell  me,"  she  said*  And  sud- 
denly, as  if  remembering  something,  or 
feeling  sleepy,  she  grew  serious. 

The  inspector  rose  and  left  the  room,  and 
Nekhludoff  remaiued  with  her. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

The  jailer  who  had  brought  M4slova  in 
sat  on  a  window  sill  at'  some  distance  from 
them. , 

The  decisive  moment  had  come  for 
Nekhludoff.  He  had  been  incessantly 
blaming  himself  for  not  having  told  her  the 
principal  thing  at  the  first  interview,  and 
was  now  determined  to  tell  her  that  he 
would  marry  her.  She  was  sitting  at  the 
further  side  of  the  table.  Nekhludoff  sat 
down  opposite  her.  It  was  light  in  the 
room,  and  Nekhltjdoff  for  the  first  time  saw 
her  face  quite  near.  He  distinctly  saw  the 
crowsfeet  round  her  eyes,  the  wrinkles 
round  her  mouth,  and  the  swollen  eyelids. 
He  felt  more  sorry  than  before  Leaning 
over  the  table  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
*  jailer — a  man  of  Jewish  type  with  grizzly 
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whiskers,  who  sat  by  the  window— Nekh- 
ludoff  said : 

**  Should  this  petition  come  to  nothing  we 
shall  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  All  thatos 
possible  shall  be  done." 

"There,  now,  if  we  had  had  a  proper 
advocate  from  the  first,"  she  interrupted. 
*^  My  defendant  was  quite  a  silly.  He  did 
nothing  but  pay  me  compliments,"  she  said* 
and  laughed.  *'  If  it  had  then  been  known 
that  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  it  would 
have  been  another  matter.  They  think 
everyone's  a  thief." 

"  How  strange  she  is  to-day,"  Nekhliidoff 
thought,  and  was  just  going  to  say  what  he 
had  on  his  mind  when  she  began  again  : 

"  There's  something  I  want  to  say.  We 
have  here  an  old  woman ;  such  a  fine  one, 
d'you  know,  she  just  surprises  everyone; 
she  is  imprisoned  for  nothing,  and  her  son, 
too,  and  everybody  knows  they  are  innocent, 
though  they  are  accused  of  having  set  fire 
to  a  house.  D'you  know,  hearing  I  was 
acquainted  with  you,  she  says:  *Tell  him 
to  ask  to  see  my  son;  he'll  tell  him  all 
about  it.'"  Thus  spoke  M4slova,  turning 
her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  glancing  at 
Nekhludoff.  "  Their  name's  Mensh6ff.  Well, 
will  you  do  it  ?  Such  a  fine  old  lihing,  you 
know ;  you  can  see  at  once  she's  innocent. 
You'll  do  it,  there's  a  dear,"  and  she  smiled, 
glanced  up  at  him,  and  then  cast  down  her 
eyes. 

"All right.  I'll  find  out  about  them," 
Nekhliidoff  said,  more  and  more  astonished 
by  her  free-and-easy  manner.  **  But  I  was 
going  to  speak  to  you  about  myself.  Bo 
you  remember  what  I  told  you  last  time  ?  " 

"  You  said  a  lot  last  time.  What  was  it 
you  told  me  ?  "  she  said,  continuing  to  smile 
and  to  turn  her  head  from  side  to  side. 

"  I  said  I  had  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me,"  he  began. 

"What's  the  ucO  of  that?  Forgive, 
forgive,  where's  the  good  of " 

"  To  atone  for  my  sin,  not  by  mere 
words,  but  in  deed.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  marry  you." 

An  expression  of  fear  suddenly  came 
over  her  face.  Her  squinting  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  him,  and  yet  seemed  not  to  be 
looking  at  him. 
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•*Wlif.t's  that  for?"  ^e  Baid,  with  an 
angry  frown. 

"  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  before  God  to 
do  it." 

"  What  God  have  you  found  now?  You 
are  not  saying  what  you  ought  to.  God, 
indeed  1  What  God  ?  You  ought  to  have 
remembered  God  then,"  she  said,  and 
stopped  with  her  mouth  open.  It  was  only 
now  that  Nekhludoff  noticed  that  her  breath 
smelt  of  spirits,  and  that  he  understood  the 
cause  of  her  excitement. 

"  Try  and  be  calm,"  he  said. 

"  Why  should  I  be  calm  ?  "  she  began, 
quickly,  flushing  scarlet.  "I  am  a  convict, 
and  you  are  a  gentleman  and  a  prince. 
There's  no  need  for  you  to  soil  yourself 
by  touching  me.  You  go  to  your  princesses ; 
my  price  is  a  ten-rouble  note." 

"However  cruelly  you  may  speak,  you 
cannot  express  what  I  myself  am  feejiing," 
he  said,  trembling  all  over;  "you  cannot 
imagine  to  what  extent  I  feel  myself  guilty 
towards  you." 

"  Feel  yourself  guilty  ?"  she  said,  angrily 
mimicking  him.  "  You  did  not  feel  so 
then,  but  threw  me  100  roubles.  That's 
yom:  price." 

"I  know,  I  know;  but  what  is  to  be 
done  now  ?"  said  Nekhludoff.  "  I  have 
decided  not  to  leave  you,  and  what  I  have 
said  I  shall  do." 

"  And  I  say  you  sha*n*t,"  she  said,  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"  K4tusha,"  he  said,  touching  her  hand. 

"  You  go  away.  I  am  a  convict  and  you 
a  prince,  and  youVe  no  business  here," 
she  cried,  pulling  away  her  hand,  her  whole 
appearance  transformed  by  her  wrath. 
*' YouVe  got  pleasure  out  of  me  in  this 
life,  and  want  to  save  yourself  through  me 
in  the  life  to  come.  You  are  disgusting  to 
me — ^your  spectacles  and  the  whole  of  your 
dirty  fat  mug.  Go,  go  I'*  she  screamed, 
starting  to  her  feet.  ^^ 

The  jailer  came  up  to  them. 

"  What  are  you  kicking  up  this  row  for  ?" 
That  won't " 

"  Let  her  alone,  please,"  said  Nekhliidoff, 

"  She  must  not  forget  herself,"  said  the 
jailer. 

"  Please  wait  a  httle,**  said  Nekhludoff, 
and  the  jailer  returned  to  the  window. 
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Maslova  sat  down  again,  dropping  her 
eyes  and  firmly  clasping  her  small  hands. 

Nekhliidoff  stooped  over  her,  not  knowing 
wl^at  to  do. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  ?'*  he  said. 

"  That  you  mean  to  marry  me  ?  It  will 
never  be.  I'll  rather  hang  myself.  So  there  1" 

"  Well,  still  I  shaU  go  on  serving  you.'* 

"  That's  your  affair,  only  I  don't  "want 
anything  from  you.  I  am  telling  you  the 
plain  truth,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  why  did  I  not 
die  then  ?'*  she  added,  and  began  to  cry, 
piteously. 

Nekhliidoff  could  not  speak;  her  tears 
infected  him. 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  looked  at  him  in 
surprise,  and  began  to  wipe  her  tears  with 
her  kerchief. 

The  jailer  came  up  again  and  reminded 
them  that  it  was  time  to  part. 

Maslova  rose. 

"You  are  excited.  If  it  is  possible,  I 
ehall  come  again  to-morrow ;  you  think  it 
over,"  said  Nekhludoff. 

She  gave  him  no  answer  and,  without 
looking  up,  followed  the  jailer  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Well,  lass,  you'll  have  rare  times  now," 
Korabl^va  said,  when  Maslova  returned  to 
the  cell.  **  Seems  he's  mighty  sweet  on 
you ;  make  the  most  of  it  while  he's  after 
you.  He'll  help  you  out.  Bich  people  can 
do  anything." 

"  Yes,  that's  so,"  remarked  the  watch- 
man's wife,  with  her  musical  voiije.  "  When 
a  poor  man  thinks  of  getting  married, 
there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
hp  ;  but  a  rich  man  need  only  make  up  his 
mind  and  it's  done.  We  knew  a  toff  like 
that  <?uckie.     What  d'you  think  he  did  ?  " 

"Well,  have  you  spoken  about  my 
affairs  ?"  the  old  woman  asked. 

But  Mdslova  gave  her  fellow-prisoners  no 
answer;  she  lay  down  on  the  shelf  bed- 
stead, her  squinting  eyes  fixed  on  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  lay  there  until  the  evening. 

A  painful  struggle  went  on  m  her  soul. 
What  Nekhludoff  had  told  her  called  up 
the  memory  of  that  world  in  which  she  had 
suffered  and  which  she  had  left  without 
having  understood,  hating  it.  She  now  feared 
to  wake  from  the  trance  in  which  she  was 
living.      Not   having   arrived  at  any   con- 
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dusion  when  evemng  came,  she  again 
bought  some  vodki  and  drank  with  her 
companions. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

**  So.thi^is  what  it  means,  this,*'  thought 
Nekhliidofr  as  he  left  th&  prison,  only  now 
fully  understanding  his  crime.  If  he  had 
not  tried  to  expiate  his  guilt  he  would  never 
have  found  out  how  great  his  crime  was» 
Nor  was  this  all ;  she,  too,  would  never  have 
felt  the  whole  horror  of  what  had  been  done 
to  her.  He  only  now  saw  what  he  had  done 
to  the  soul  of  this  woman ;  only  now  she 
saw  and  understood  what  had  been  done  to 
her.  Up  to  this  time  Nekhliidoff  had  played 
with  a  sensation  of  self-admiration,  had 
admired  his  own  remorse;  now  he  was 
simply  filled  with  horror.  He  knew  he 
could  not  throw  her  up  now,  and  yet  he 
could  not  imagine  what  would  come  of 
their  relations  to  one  another. 

Just  as  he  was  going  out  a  jailer,  with  a 
disagreeable,  insinuating  countenance,  and 
a  cross  and  medals  on  his  breast,  came  up 
and  handed  him  a  note  with  an  air  of 
mystery. 

"Here  is  a  note  from  a  certain  person, 
your  honour,"  he  said  to  NekhlMoff  as  he 
gave  him  the  envelope. 

"  What  person  ?  " 

"You  will  know  when  you  read  it.  A 
political  prisoner.  I  am  in  that  ward,  so 
she  asked  me ;  and  though  it  is  against  the 

rules,  still  feelings  of  humanity "    The 

jailer  spoke*  in  an  unnatural  manner. 

Nekhliidoff  was  surprised  that  a  jailer  of 
the  ward  where  political  prisoners  were 
kept  should  pass  notes  inside  the  very 
prison  walls,  and  cJmost  within-  sight  of 
everyone ;  he  did  not  then  know  that  this 
was  both  a  jailer  and  a  spy.  However,  he 
took  the  note,  and  read  it  on  coming  out  of 
the  prison. 

The  note  was  written  in  a  bold  hsmd,  and 
ran  as  follows :  "  Having  heard  that  you 
visit  the  prison,  and  are  interested  in  the 
case  of  a  criminal  prisoner,  the  desire  of 
seeing  you  arose  in  me.  Ask  for  a  permis- 
sion to  see  me.  I  can  give  you  a  good  deal 
of  information  concerning  your  prot^g^,  and 
also  our  group. — ^Yours    gratefully,    Vera 

DOUKHOVA.*' 
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V^ra  DoiUdioyahad  been  a  school  teacher 
in  an  out-of-the-way  village  of  the  Novgorod 
Government,  where  Nekhludoff  and  some 
friends  of  his  had  once  put  up  while  bear 
hunting.  Nekludoff  gladly  and  vividly 
recalled  those  old  days,  and  his  acquain- 
tance with  Dotikhova.  It  was  just  before 
Lent,  in  an  isolated  spot,  40  Boiles  from  the 
railway.  The  hunt  had  been  successful; 
two  bears  had  been  lolled;  and  the  com- 
pany were  having  dinner  before  starting  on 
their  return  journey,  when  the  master  of 
the  hut  where  they  were  putting  up  came 
in  to  say  that  the  deacon's  daughter  wanted 
to  speak  to  Prince  Nekhludoft.  "  Is  she 
pretty  ?  "  some  one  asked.  "  None  of  that, 
please  ?  '*  Nekhludoff  said,  and  rose  with  a 
serious  look  on  his  face.  Wiping  his  mouth, 
and  wondering  what  the  deacon's  daughter 
might  want  of  him,  he  went  into  the  host's 
private  hut. 

There  he  found  a  girl  with  a  felt  hat  and 
a  warm  cloak  x>n — a  sinewy,  ugly  girl ;  only 
her  eyes  with  their  arched  brows  were 
beautiful. 

*^  Here,  miss,  speak  to  him,"  said  the  old 
housewife ;  **  this  is  the  prince  himself.  I 
shaJl  go  out  meanwhile." 

"  In  what  way  can  I  be  of  service  to 
you  ?  "  Nekhltidoff  asked. 

**I — I — I  see  you  are  throwing  away 
your  money  on  such  nonsense — on  himt- 
ing,"  began  the  girl,  in  great  confusion.  **  I 
know — I  only  want  one  thing — to  be  of  use 
to  the  people,  and  I  can  do  nothing  because 
I  know  nothing."  Her  eyes  were  so  truthful, 
so  kind,  and  her  expression  of  resoluteness 
and  yet  bashfulness  was  so  touching,  that 
Nekhludoff,  as  it  often  happened  to  him, 
suddenly  felt  as  if  he  were  in  her  position, 
understood,  and  sympathised. 
"  What  can  I  do,  then  ?  " 
"  I  am  a  teacher,  but  should  like  to  follow 
a  course  of  study ;  and  I  am  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  That  is,  not  that  I  am  not  allowed 
to  ;  they'd  allow  me  to,  but  I  have  not  got 
the  means."  Give  them  to  me,  and  when  I 
have  finished  the  course  I  shall  repay  you. 
I  am  thinking  the  rich  Idll  bears  and  give 
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the  peasants  drink ;  all  this  is  bad.  Why 
should  they  not  do  good  ?  I  only  want  80 
roubles.  But  if  you  don*t  wish  to,  never 
mind,"  she  added,  gravely. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you  for  this  opportunity.  ...  I  wiU 
bring  it  at  onc^,"  said  NekhlMoff. 

He  went  out  into  the  passage,  and  there 
met  one  of  his  comrades,  who  had  been 
over-hearing  his  conversation.  Paying  no 
heed  to  his  chafl&ng,  Nekhludoflf  got  the 
money  out  of  his  bag  and  took  it  to  her. 

*'  Oh,  please,  do  not  thank  me ;  it  is  X 
who  should  thank  you,"  he  said. 

It  was  pleasant  to  remember  all  this 
now;  pleasant  to  remember  that  he  had 
nearly  had  a  quarrel  with  an  ofi&oer  who 
tried  to  make  an  objectionable  joke  of  it, 
and  how  another  of  his  comrades  had  taken 
his  part,  which  led  to  a  closer  friendship 
between  them.  How  successful  the  \diole 
of  that  hunting  expedition  had  been,  and 
how  happy  he  had  felt  when  returning  to 
the  railway  station  that  night.  The  line  of 
sledges,  the  horses  in  tandem,  glide  quickly 
along  the  narrow  road  that  lies  throi^h  the 
forest,  now  between  high  trees,  now  between 
low  firs  weighed  down  by  the  snow,  caked 
in  heavy  lumps  on  their  branches.  A  red 
hght  flashes  in  the  dark,  some  one  lights  an 
aromatic  cigarette.  Joseph,  a  bear  driver, 
keeps  running  from  sledge  to  sledge,  up  to 
his  knees  in  snow,  and  while  putting  things 
to  rights  he  speaks  about  the  elk  which  are 
now  going  about  on  the  deep  snow  and 
gnawing  the  bark  off  the  asnen  trees,  of 
the  bears  that  are  lying  asleep  in  their  deep 
hidden  dens,  and  his  breath  comes  warm 
through  the  opening  in  the  sledge  cover. 
All  this  came  back  to  Nekhludoff*s  mind ; 
but,  above  all,  the  joyous  sense  of  health, 
strength,  and  freedom  from  care :  the 
lungs  breathing  in  the  frosty  air  so  deeply 
that  the  fur  cloak  is  drawn  tightly  on  his 
chest,  the  fine  snow  drops  off  the  low 
branches  on  to  his  face,  his  body  is  warm,  his 
face  feels  fresh,  and  his  soul  is  free  from 
care,  self-reproach,  fear,  or  desire.  How 
beautiful  it  was.  And  now,  O  God  I  what 
torment,  what  trouble  1 
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Evidently  V^ra  Donkhova  was  a  revcdn- 
tionist  and  imprisoned  as  such.  He  must 
see  her,  especially  as  she  promised  to  advise 
him  how  to  lighten  Mdslova's  lot. 

CHAPTER  L. 

Awaking  early  the  next  momiiigy  Nekh- 
ludoff  rememhered  what  he  had  done  the 
day  before,  and  was  seized  with  fear. 

But  in  spite  of  this  fear,  he  was  mor^ 
determined  than  ever  to  continue  wiiat  he 
had  begun. 

Conscious  of  a  sense  of  duty,  he  left  the 
house  and  went  to  see  M4slennikoff  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  a  permission  to 
visit  Mislova  in  prison,  and  also  the  Men- 
shdfiia  —  mother  aaid  son — about  whom 
M4slova  had  spoken  to  him. 

Nekhltidoff  had  known  this  Mislennikoff 
a  long  time ;  they  had  been  in  the  reg^ent 
together.  At  that  time  Mdslennik^  was 
treasurer  to  the  regiment.  He  was  a  kind* 
hearted  and  zealous  ofUcer,  knowing  and 
wishing  to  know  nothing  beyond  the 
regim«it  and  the  Imperial  family.  Now 
Nekhltidoff  saw  him  as  an  administrator, 
who  had  exchanged  the  regiment  for  an 
administrative  office  in  the  government 
where  he  lived.  He  was  married  to  a  rich 
and  energetic  woman,  who  had  forced  him 
to  exchange  military  for  civil  service.  She 
laughed  at  him,  and  caressed  him,  as  if  he 
were  her  own  pet  animal.  Nekhllidoff  had 
been  to  see  them  once  during  the  winter, 
but  the  couple  were  so  uninteresting  to  him 
that  he  had  not  gone  again. 

At  the  sight  of  Nekhliidoff  M^sknnikofrs 
face  beamed  all  over.  He Jiad  the  same  fat 
red  face,  and  was  as  corpulent  and  as  well 
dressed  as  in  his  military  days.  Then  he 
used  to  be  always  dressed  in  a  well-brushed 
uniform,  made  according  to  the  latest 
fashion,  tightly  fitting  his  chest  and 
shoulders ;  now  it  was  a  civil  service  uni- 
form he  wore,  and  that,  too,  tightly  fitted 
his  well-fed  body  and  showed  off  his  broad 
chest,  and  was  cut  according  to  the  latest 
fashion.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  age 
(Maslennikoff  was  40),  the  two  men  were 
very  familiar  with  one  another. 
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"  Halloo,  old  fellow  I  How  good  of  you 
to  come  I  Let  us  go  and  see  my  wife.  I 
have  jnst  ten  minutes  to  spare  before  the 
meeting.  My  chief  is  away,  you  know.  I 
am  at  tiie  head  of  the  Government  adminis- 
tration," he  said,  unable  to  disguise  his 
satisfacti^ix. 

"  I  have  come  on  business." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Mdslennikoff,  in  an 
anxious  and  severe  tone,  putting  himself  at 
once  on  his  guard. 

"There  is  a  person,  whom  I  am  very 
much  interested  in,  in  prison"  (at  the  word 
"  prison  "  MdslennikofTs  face  grew  stem) ; 
**  and  I  should  like  to  have  an  interview  in 
the  office,  and  not  in  the  common  visiting- 
room.  I  have  been  told  it  depended  on 
you." 

"  Certunly,  mon  cher"  said  MAslennikc^/ 
putting  both  hands  on  NekhludofTs  knees, 
as  if  to  tone  down  his  grandeur;  "but  re- 
member, I  am  monarch  only  for  an  hour." 

"Then  will  you  give  me  an  order  that 
will  enable  me  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  It's  a  woman  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  is  she  there  for  ?  " 

"Poisoning,  but  she  ha«  been  unjustly 
condenmed.'' 

"Yes,  there  yon  have  it,  your  justice 
administered  by  jury,  ils  n'en  font  point 
d^mUres/*  he  said,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  in  French.  "  I  know  you  do  not 
agree  with  me,  but  it  can't  be  helped,  c^eat 
mon  opinion  hien  arritie"  he  added,  giving 
utterance  to  an  opinion  he  had  for  the  last 
twelve  months  been  reading  in  the  retro- 
grade CJonservative  pa{>er.  "I  know  you 
are  a  liberal." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  a  Liberal 
or  something  else,"  Nekhludoff  said, 
smiling;  it  always  surprised  him  to  find 
Viimgplf  ranked  with  a  political  party  and 
called  a  Liberal,  when  he  maintained  that 
a  man  should  be  heard  before  he  was 
judged,  that  before  being  tried  aU  men 
wepe  equal,  that  nobody  at  all  ought  to  be 
ill-treated  and  beaten,  but  especially  those 
vfho  had  not  yet  been  condemned  by  law. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  a  Liberal  or 
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not ;  but  I  do  know  that  however  bad  the 
present  way  of  conducting  a  trial  is,  it  is 
better  than  the  old." 

"  And  whom  have  you  for  an  advocate  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Fan^-rin." 

"  Dear  me,  Fandrin  T'  said  M&slennikoff, 
with  a  grimace,  recollecting  how  this 
Fandrin  had  examined  him  as  a  witness  at 
a  trial  the  year  before  and  had,  in  the 
politest  manner,'  held  him  up  to  ridicule 
lor  half  an  hour. 

"I  should  not  advise  you  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  ¥aji&na  est  zi/nTioimne 

*'  I  have  one  more  request  to  make,"  said 
Nekhliidoff,  without  answering  him.  "There's 
a  girl  whom  I  knew  long  ago,  a  teacher ;  she 
is  a  very  pitiable  little  thing,  and  is  now 
also  imprisoned,  and  would  like  to  see  me. 
Could  you  give  me  a  permission  to  visit 
her?" 

Maslennikoff  bent  his  head  on  one  side 
and  considered. 

"  She's  a  political  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  told  so." 

**  WeU,  you  see,  only  relatives  get  per- 
mission to  visit  political  prisoners.  Still, 
111  give  you  an  open  order.  Je  saia  que  votiB 
rCdbuserez  pas.  What's  the  name  of  your 
protegee  /    Doiikhova  ?    JEUe  est  joUe  $  " 

•*  Hideme." 

Maslennikoff  shook  his  head,  disapprov- 
ingly, went  up  to  the  table,  and  wrote  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  with  a  printed  heading: 
"The  bearer,  Prince  Dmitri  Iv4novitch 
Nekhliidoff  is  to  be  allowed  to  interview 
in  the  prison  office  the  meschdnka  Mdslova^ 
and  also  the  medical  assistant,  D6ukhova," 
and  he  finished  with  an  elaborate  flourish. 

"  Now  you'll  be  able  to  see  what  order  we 
have  got  there.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  order,  it  is  so  crowded,  especiaUj 
with  people  condemned  to  exile;  but  I 
watch  strictly,  and  love  the  work.  You 
will  see  they  are  very  comfortable  and 
contented.  But  one  must  know  how  to 
deal  with  them.  Only  a  fcfw  days  ago  we 
had  a  Uttle  trouble  —  insubordination ; 
another  would  have  called  it  mutiny,  and 
would  have  made  many  miserable,  but  with 
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us  it  all  passed  quietly.  We  mnst  have 
Bolicitude  on  one  hand,  firmness  and  power 
on  the  other,"  and  he  clenched  ^e  fat, 
white,  tnrqnoise-ringed  fist,  which  issiled 
out  of  the  starched  cuff  of  his  shirt  sleeve, 
fastened  with  a  gold  stud.  "  Solicitude 
and  firm  power." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Nekhlddoff.  "  I  went  there  twice,  and  felt 
very  much  depressed." 

'  *  Do  you  know,  you  ought  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  Countess  P^ssek,"  continued 
Maslennikoff,  growing  talkative.  "  She  has 
given  herself  up  entirely  to  this  sort  of 
work.  EUefwit  hecmcoup  de  hien.  Thanks 
to  her — and,  perhaps  I  may  add  without 
false  modesty,  to  me — everything  has  been 
changed,  changed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
former  horrors  no  longer  exist,  and  they  are 
really  quite  comfortable  there.  Well,  youTl 
see.  There's  Fandrin.  I  do  not  know  him 
personally;  besides,  my  social  position 
keeps  our  ways  apart ;  but  he  is  positively 
a  bad  man,  and  besides,  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  saying  such  things  in  the  court- 
such  things  I " 

"Well,  thank  you,"  Nekhludoff  said, 
taking  the  paper,  and  without  listening 
further  he  bid  good-day  to  his  former 
comrade. 

"  And  won't  you  go  in  to  see  my  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  pray  excuse  me ;  I  have  no  time 
now." 

"  Dear  me,  why  she  will  never  forgive 
me,"  said  Maslennikoff,  accompanying  his 
old  acquaintance  down  to  the  first  landing, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  persons 
of  not  the  greatest,  but  the  second  greatest 
importance,  witn  whom  he  classed  NekhlM- 
off ;  "  now  do  go  in,  if  only  for  a  moment." 

But  Nekhludoff  remained  firm;  said  while 
the  footman  and  the  door-keeper  rushed  to 
give  him  his  stick  said  overcoat,  and  opened 
the  door,  outside  of  which  there  stood  a 
policeman,  Nekhludoff  repeated  that  he 
really  could  not  come  in. 

"  Well,  then ;  on  Thursday,  please.  It  is 
her  *  at'home.*  I  will  teU  her  you  will 
come,"  shouted  Mdslennikoff  from  the 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

Nekhlddoff  drove  that  day  straight  from 
MdsleimikofPs  to  the  prison,  and  went  to  the 
inspector's  lodging,  which  he  now  knew. 
He  was  again  struck  by  the  sounds  of  the 
same  piano  of  inferior  quaUty;  but  this 
time  it  was  not  a  rhapsody  that  was  being 
played,  but  exercises  by  Clementi,  again 
with  the  same  vigour,  distinctness,  and 
quickness.  The  servant  with  the  bandaged 
eye  said  the  inspector  was  in,  and  showed 
Nekhludoff  to  a  small  drawing-room,  in 
which  there  stood  a  sofa,  and,  in  front  of  it, 
a  table,  with  a  large  lamp,  which  stood  on 
a  piece  of  crochet  work,  and  the  paper 
shade  of  which  was  burnt  on  one  side. 
The  chief. inspector  entered,  with  his  usual 
sad  and  weary  look. 

"Take  a  seat,  please.  What  is  it  you 
want '?  "  he  said,  buttoning  up  the  middle 
button  of  his  uniform. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  the  vice-governor's, 
and  got  this  order  from  him.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  prisoner  Maslova." 

"Markova?  "  asked  the  inspector,  unable 
to  hear  distinctly  because  of  the  music. 

"MMoval" 

**  Well,  yes."  The  inspector  got  up  and 
went  to  the  door  whence  proceeded  de- 
menti's rotUades, 

**  Mary,  can't  you  stop  just  a  minute  ?  " 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  showed  that  this 
music  was  the  bane  of  his  life.  "  One  can't 
hear  a  word." 

The  piano  was  silent ;  but  one  could  hear 
the  sound  of  reluctant  steps,  and  some  one 
looked  in  at  the  door. 

The  inspector  seemed  to  '{eel  eased  by  the 
interval  of  silence,  Ht  a' thick,  cigarette  of 
weak  tobacco,  and  offered  one  to  Nekhludoff. 

Nekhludoff  refused. 

"  What  I  want  is  to  see  Maslova." 

*•  Oh,  yes,  that  can  be  managed.  Now, 
lihen,  what  do  you  want  ?"  he  said,  address- 
ing a  little  girl  of  j&ve  or  six,  who  came 
into  the  room  and  walked  up  to  her  father 
with  her  head  turned  towards  Nekhltidoff, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

"  There,  now,  you'll  fall  down,"  said  the 
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inspector,  smiling,  as  the  little  girl  ran  np  to 
him,  and  not  looking  where  she  was  going* 
Mnght  her  foot  in  a  little  mg. 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  may,  I  shall  go." 

"  It's  not  very  conyement  to  see  M&slova 
to-day,'*  said  the  inspector. 

"How's  that?" 

•'Well,  yotiknow,  it's  all  your  own  fault," 
said  the  inspector,  with  a  sfight  smile. 
"  Prince,  give  her  no  money  into  her  hands. 
If  yon  like,  give  it  me.  I  will  keep  it  for 
her.  Yon  see  you  gave  her  some  money 
yesterday ;  she  got  some  spirits  (it's  an  evil 
we  cannot  manage  to  root  out),  and  to-day 
she  is  quite  tipsy,  even  violent." 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  I  have  even  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  severe  measured,  and  to 
put  her  into  a  separate  cell.  She  is  a  quiet 
woman  in  an  ordinary  way.  But  please  do 
not  give  her  any  money.  These  people  are 
so 

What  had  happened  the  day  before  came 
vividly  back  to  NekhlMoffs  mind,  and 
again  he  was  seized  with  fear. 

"And  D6ukhova,  a  political  prisoner; 
might  I  see  her  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like,"  said  the  inspector. 
He  embraced  the  little  girl,  who  was  still 
looking  at  KekhlMoff,  got  up,  and,  tenderly 
motioning  her  asid^,  went  into  the  ante- 
room. Hardly  had  he  got  into  the  overcoat 
which  the  maid  helped  him  to  put  on,  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  door,  the  dis- 
tinct sounds  of  dementi's  rouladee  again 
began. 

"She  entered  the  Conaervatoire,  but 
there  is  such  disorder  there.  She  has  a 
great  gift,"  said  the  inspector,  as  they  went 
down  the  stairs.  "  She  means  to  play  at 
concerts." 

The  inspector  and  Nekhltidoff  arrived  at 
the  prison.  The  gates  were  instantly 
opened  as  they  appeared.  The  jailers,  with 
their  fingers  lifted  to  their  caps,  followed 
the  inspector  with  their  eyes.  Four  men, 
with  their  heads  half  shaved,  who  were 
carrying  tubs  filled  with  something,  cringed 
when  they  saw  the  inspector.  One  of  them 
frowned  angrily,  his  black  eyes  glaring. 
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"Of  oaoTBe  a  talent  like  that  muBt  be 
developed ;  it  would  not  do  to  bury  it,  but 
in  a  small  lodging,  you  know,  it  is  rather 
hard."  The  inspector  went  on  wifch  the 
eonyersadon,  taking  no  notioe  of  the 
prisoners. 

"  "Who  is  it  you  want  to  see  ?** 

"  Doiikhova." 

"  Oh,  she's  in  the  tower.  YouTl  have  to 
wait  a  little,"  he  said. 

^*  Might  I  not  meanwhile  see  the  prisoners 
Menshdff,  mother  and  son,  who  are  accused 
of  incendiarism  T* 

*♦  Oh,  yes.  Cell  number  21.  Yes,  they 
can  be  sent  for." 

'*But  might  I  not  see  Menshdff  in  his 
cell?" 

"  Oh,  you'll  find  the  waiting-room  more 
pleasant." 

"No.  I  should^  prefer  the  cell.  It  is 
more  interesting." 

**  Well,  you  have  found  something  to  be 
interested  in  1 " 

Here  the  assistant,  a  smartly-dressed 
officer,  entered  the  side  door. 

"Here,  see  the  Prince  into  MenshdfTs 
cell,  No.  21,"  said  the  inspector  to  his 
assistant,  "  and  then  take  him  to  the  office. 
And  111  go  and  caU What's  her  name  ?  " 

"V^ra  Doiikhova." 

The  inspector's  assistant  wa«  young,  with 
dyed  moustaches,  and  diffasing  the  smell  of 
eau-de-cologne.  "This  way,  please,"  he 
said  to  Nekhliidoff,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
"  Our  establishment  interests  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  does  interest  me ;  and,  besides, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  help  a  man  who 
I  heard  was  confined  here,  though  innocent." 

The  assistant  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  thatjnay  happen,", he  said,  quietly, 
politely  stepping  aside  to  let  the  visitor 
enter  the  stinking  corridor  first.  "  But  it 
also  happens  that  they  lie.    Here  we  are."* 

The  doors  of  the  cells  were  open,  and 
some  of  the  prisoners  were  in  the  corridor. 
The  asastant  nodded  slightly  to  the  jailers, 
and  cast  a  side  glance  at  the  prisoners,  who, 
keeping  close  to  the  wall,  crept  back  to  their 
cells,  or  stood  like  soldiers,  with  their  arms 
at  their  sides,  following  the  official  with 
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their  eyes.  After  passing  through  one  cor- 
ridor, the  assistant  showed  Nekhludoff  into 
another  to  the  left,  separated  from  the  first 
by  an  iron  door. 

This  corridor  was  darker,  and  smelt  even 
worse  than  the  £mst.  The  corridor  had 
doors  on  both  sides,  with  little  holes  in 
them  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  There 
was  only  an  old  jailer,  with  an  unpleasant 
face,  in  this  corridor. 

"  Where  is  Mensh6fif  ?  **  asked  the  inspec- 
tor's assistant. 

"  The  eighth  cell  to  the  left." 

"And  these  ?  Are  they  occupied  ?"  asked 
NekhltidofE. 

"  Yes,  all  but  one.*' 

CHAPTER   LH. 

■"'  May  I  look  in  ?  "  asked  Nddiludofif. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  the  assistant, 
•smiling,  and  turned  to  the  jailer  with  some 
question.  Nekhliidoflf  looked  into  one  of 
the  little  holes,  and  saw  a  tall  young  man 
pacing  up  and  down  the  celL  When  the 
man  hjoexd  some  cme  at  the  door  he  looked 
up  with  a  frown,  but  continued  walking  up 
and  down. 

Nekhlddoff  looked  into  anotiier  hole.  His 
eye  met  eiK>ther  large  eye  looking  out  of 
the  hole  at  him,  said  he  quickly  stepped' 
aside.  In  the  third  cell  he  saw  a  very 
small  man  asleep  on  the  bed,  covered, 
head  and  all,  with  his  prison  cloak.  In  the 
fourth  a  broad-faced  man  waa  sitting  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees  end  his  head  low 
down.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps  this  man 
raised  his  head  and  looked  up.  His  face, 
especially  his  large  eyes,  IxMre  the  eiqpression 
of  hopeless  dejection.  One  oould  see  that 
it  did  not  even  interest  him  to  know  who 
was  looking  into  his  cdl.  Whoever  it 
might  be,  he  evidently  hoped  for  nothing 
good  from  him.  Nekhludoff  was  seized 
with  dread,  and  went  to  Men8h6frs  cell. 
No.  21,  without  stopping  to  look  through 
anymore  holes.  The  jailer  unlocked  the 
door  and  opened  it.  A  young  man,  with 
long  neck,  well  developed  muscles,  a  small 
head,  and  kind  round  eyes,  stood  by  the 
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bed  hastily  putting  on  his  doak,  and  looking 
at  the  new  oomers  with  a  frightened  face» 
Nekhhidoff  was  specially  struck  by  the  kind 
round  eyes  that  were  throwing  frightened 
and  inquiring  glemces  in  turns  at  him,  at 
the  jailer,  and  at  the  assistant,  and  back 
again. 

"Here's  a  gentleman  wants  to  inquire 
into  your  afhir." 

"  Thank  yon  kindly." 

**  Yes,  I  was  told  about  you,"  Nekhludoff 
said,  going  through  the  cell  up  to  the  dirty 
grated  window,  **  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
all  about  it  from  yoursell'* 

Mensh6ff  also  capue  up  to  the  window, 
and  at  once  started  telling  his  story,  at  fiii*st 
looking  shyly  at  the  inspector's  assistant, 
but  growing  gradusJly  bolder.  When  the 
assistant  left  tiie  cell  and  went  into  the 
corridor  to  give  some  order  the  man  grew 
quite  bold.  The  story  was  told  with  the 
accent  and  in  the  manner  common  to  a  most 
ordinary  good  peasant  lad.  To  hear  it  told 
by  a  prisoner  dressed  in  this  degrading 
clothing,  and  inside  a  prison,  seemed  very 
strange  taNekhMdoff.  Nekhliidx^listenedy. 
and  at  i^  same  time  kept  looking  around 
him — at  ihe  low  bedstead  with  its  straw 
mattress,  tiie  window  and  the  dirty,  damp 
wall,  and  the  piteous  face  and  form  of  this 
imf  ortunate  disfigured  peasamt  in  his  prison 
cloak  and  shoes,  and  he  felt  sadder  and 
sadder,  and  would  have  hked  not  to  believe 
wlfebt  this  good-natured  fellow  was  sayings 
It  seemed  too  dreadful  to  think  that  men. 
could  do  such  a  thing  as  to  take  a  man, 
dress  him  in  convict  clothes,  and  put  him. 
in  this  horrible  place  without  any  reason 
only  because  he  himself  had  beeninjured* 
And  yet  the  thought  that  this  seemingly 
true  story,  told  with  such  a  good-natured 
expression  on  the  face,  might  be  an  inven-« 
tion  and  a  lie  was  still  more  dreadful. 
This  was  the  story:  The  village  public- 
house  keeper  had  enticed  the  young  fellow's- 
wife.  He  tried'to  get  justice  by  all  sorts  of 
means.  But  everywhere  the  pubfie-houser 
keeper  managed  to  bribe  the  offi<Hals,  and 
was  aoquitted.  Once  he  took  his  wife  back 
by  force,  but  she  ran  away  next  day.    Thea 
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b*  came  to  denumd  her  bads,  but,  thougb 
he  saw  her  when  he  came  in,  the  public- 
house  keeper  told  him  she  was  not  there, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  away.  He  would 
not  go,  so  the  public-house  keeper  and  his 
servant  beat  him  so  that  they  drew 
blood.  The  nexl^day  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  publio-house,  and  the  young  man  and 
his  mother  were  accused  of  haying  set  the 
house  on  fire.  He  had  not  set  it  on  fire, 
but  was  visiting  a  friend  at  the  time. 

"  And  it  is  true  that  you  did  not  set  it  on 
fire?" 

•*  It  never  entered  my  head  to  do  it,  sir. 
It  must  be  my  enemy  that  did  it  himself. 
They  say  he  had  only  just  insured  it.  Then 
they  said  it  was  mother  and  I  that  did  it, 
and  that  we  had  threatened  him.  It  is  true 
I  once  did  go  for  him,  my  heart  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer." 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?  " 

•*  God  is  my  witness  it  is  true.  Oh,  sir,  be 

so   good "   and  Nekhl^doff  had  some 

difficulty  to  prevent  him  from  bowing  down 
to  the  ground.  "  You  see  I  am  perishing 
without  any  reason."  His  face  quivered  and 
he  turned  up  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  and 
began  to  cry,  wiping  the  tears  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  dirty  shirt. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  '*  asked  the  assistant. 

"  Yes.  Well,  cheer  up.  We  wiU  c<Misult  a 
good  lawyer,  and  will  do  what  we  can," 
said  Nekhltidoff,  and  went  out.  Mensh6ff 
stood  close  to  the  door,  so  that  the  jailer 
knocked  htm  in  shutidng  it,  and  while  the 
jailer  was  locking  it  he  remained  looking 
out  through  the  little  hole. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 
'  Passing  back  along  the  broad  corridor  (it 
was  dinner  time,  and  the  cell  doors  were 
dpen),  among  the  men  dressed  in  their  light 
yeUow  cloaks,  short  wide  trousers,  and* 
prison  shoes,  who  were  looking  eagerly  at 
him,  Nekhludoff  felt  a  strange  mixture  of 
sympathy  for  them,  and  horror  and  per- 
plexity at  the  conduct  of  those  who  put  and 
k^t  them  here,  and,  besides,  he  felt,  he 
knew  not  why,  ashamed  of  himself  calmly 
examining  it  all. 
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In  one  of  the  corridors,  some  one  ran» 
clattering  with  his  shoes,  in  at  the  door  of  a 
cell.  Several  men  came  out  from  here, 
and  stood  in  NekhludofTs  way,  bowing  to 
him. 

"Please,  your  honour  (we  don't  know 
what  to  call  you),  get  our  afGair  settled 
somehow." 

"lam  not  an  official.  I  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  you  come  from  outside ; 
tell  somebody — one  of  the  authorities,  if 
need  be/*  said  an  indignant  voice.  "  Show 
some  pity  on  us,  as  a  human  being.  Here 
we  are  suffering  the  second  month  for 
nothing." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Why?"  said 
Kekhliidoff. 

"  Why  ?  We  ourselves  don't  know  why, 
but  are  sitting  here  the  second  month." 

"Yes,  it's  quite  true,  and  it  is  owing  t^ 
an  accident,"  said  the  inspector.  "  These 
people  were  taken  up  because  they  had  no 
passports,  and  ought  to  have  been  sent 
back  to  their  native  government;  but  the 
prison  there  is  burnt,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties have  written,  asking  us  not  to  send 
them  on.  So  we  have  sent  all  the  other 
passportless  people  to  their  different  govern- 
ments, but  are  keeping  these." 

"  What  I  For  no  other  reason  than  that  ?" 
Nekhludoff  exclaimed,  stopping  at  the  door. 

A  crowd  of  about  forty  men,  all  dressed 
in  prison  clothes,  surrounded  him  and  the 
assistant,  and  several  began  talking  at 
once.    The  assistant  stopped  them. 

"  Let  some  one  of  you  speak." 

A  tall,  good-looMng  peasant,  a  stone- 
mason, of  about  fifty,  stepped  out  from  the 
rest.  He  told  Nekhludoff  that  all  of  them 
had  been  ordered  back  to  their  homes  and 
were  now  being  kept  in  prison  because  they 
had  no  passports,  yet  they  had  passports 
which  were  only  a  fortnight  overdue.  The 
same  thing  had  happened  every  year ;  they 
had  many  times  omitted  to  renew  their 
passports  till  they  were  overdue,  and  nobody 
had  ever  said  anything ;  but  this  year  they 
had  been  taken  up  and  were  being  kept  in 
prison  the  second  month,  as  if  they  were 
criminals. 

**  We  are  eXL  masons,  and  belong  to  the 
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same  artel.  We  are  told  that  the  prison  in 
our  government  is  burnt,  bat  this  is  not  our 
fault.    Do  help  us." 

Nekhlddoff  listened,  but  hardly  under- 
stood what  th^  good-looking  old  man  was 
saying,  beoause  his  attention  was  riveted 
to  a  large,  dark-grey,  many-legged  louse  that 
was  creeping  along  the  good-looking  man's 
cheek. 

^  HoVs  that?  Is  it  possible  for  such  a 
reason?"  Nekhludoff  said,  turning  to  the 
assistant.  ' 

"  Yes,  they  should  have  been  aent  off  and 
taken  back  to  their  homes,''  oalmly  said  the 
assistant,  *'  but  they  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten or  something.'' 

'* Before  the    assistant   had   finished,  a* 
small  nervous  man,  also  in  prison  dress, 
came  out  of  the  crowd,  and,  strangely  con- 
torting his  mouth,  began  to  say  that  they 
were  being  ill-used  for  nothing. 

«  Worse  than  dogs,'."  he  began. 

**  Now,  now ;  not  too  much  of  this.  Hold 
your  tongue,  or  you  know " 

'*  What  do  I  know?"  screamed  the  little 
mai^  desperately.    "What  is  our  crfine  ?" 

^'Silencer*  shouted  the  assistant,  and 
the  little  man  was  silent. 

'*  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 
Nekhludoff  thought  to  himself  as  he  came 
out  of  the  cell,  while  a  hundred  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  through  the  openings  of  the 
cell  doors  and  from  tlie  prisoners  that  met 
him,  making  him  feel  as  if  he  wefe  running 
the  gauntlet. 

"Is  it  really  possiUe  that  perfectly 
innocent  people  are  kept  here  ?*'  Nekhludoff 
uttered  when  they  left  the  corridor. 

"  What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  They  lie 
so.  To  hear  them  talk  they  are  all  of  them 
innocenti"  said  the  inspector's  assistant. 
"  But  it  does  happen  that  some  are  really 
imprisoned  for  nothing." 

"  WeH,  these  have  done  nothing." 

"Yes,  we  must  admit  it.  Still,  the 
people  are  fearfully  spoilt.  There  are  such 
types — desperate  fellows,  with  whom  one 
has  to  look  sharp.  To-day  two  of  that 
sort  had  to  be  punished." 

"Punished?    HowP'* 

"  Flogged  with  a  birch-rod,  by  order." 
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**  Bat  corporeal  punislimeiit  is  abolished." 

"  Not  for  snch  as  are  deprived  of  their 
rights.    They  are  still  Uable  to  it." 

Nekhliidoff  thought  of  what  he  had  seen 
the  day  before  while  waiting  in  the  hall, 
and  now  xmderstood  that  the  punishment 
was  then  being  inflicted,  and  the 
mixed  feeling  of  curiosity,  depression, 
perplexity,  and  moral  nausea,  that  grew 
into  physical  sickness,  took  hdd  of  him 
more  strongly  than  ever  before. 

Without  listening  to  the  inspector's 
assistant,  or  looking  round,  he  hurriedly 
left  the  oorridoT,  and  went  to  the  office. 
The  inspector  was  in  the  office,  occupied 
with  other  business,  and  had  forgotten  to 
send  for  Dodkhova.  He  only  remembered 
his  procnwe  to  have  her  called  when 
Nekhludoff  entered  the  office. 

'^  Sit  down,  please.  Ill  send  for  her  at 
once,''  said  the  inspector. 


'^  CHAPTEB  LIV. 

The  office  consisted  of  two  rooms.  The 
first  room,  with  a  large,  dilapidated  stove 
and  two  dirty  windows,  had  a  black  measure 
for  measuring  the  prisoaers  in  one  comer, 
and  in  another  comer  hung  a  large  Image 
of  Christ,  as  is  usual  in  places  where  they 
torture  people.  In  this  room  stood  several 
jailers.  In  the  next  room  sat  about  twenty 
persons,  men  and  women  in  groups  and  in 
pairs,  talking  in  low  voices.  There  was  a 
writing  te^^  by  the  window. 

The  ioBpector  sat  down  by  the  table,  and 
offered  i^ekhludoff  a  chair  beside  him. 
Nekhlddoff  sat  down,  and  looked  at  the 
people  in  the  room. 

The  fi£st  who  drew  his  attention  was  a 
young  man  with  a  pleasant  face,  dressed  in 
a  short  jacket,  standing  in  front  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  with  dark  eyebrows,  and  he  was 
eagerly  telling  her  something  and  gesticu- 
lating with  his  hands.  Beside  them  sat  an 
old  man,  with  blue  spectacles,  holding  the 
hand  of  a  y^img  woman  in  prisoner's  clothes, 
who  was  telling  him  something.  A  schoolboy, 
with  a  fixed,  frightened  look  on  his  face,  was 
gazing  at  the  old  man.  In  one  comer  sat  a 
pair  of  lovers.  She  was  quite  young  and 
pretty,  and   had    short  fair    hair,    lookf* 
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energetic,  and  was  elegantly  dressed;  he 
had  fine  features,  wavy  hair,  and  wore  a 
rubber  jacket.  They  sat  in  their  comer 
and  seemed  stupefied  with  love.  Neajrest  to 
the  table  sat  a  grey-haired  woman  dressed 
in  black,  evidently  the  mother  of  a  young 
consumptive-looking  fellow,  in  the  same 
kind  of  jacket ;  her  head  lay  on  his  shoulder. 
She  was  trying  to  say  something,  but  the 
tears  prevented  her  from  speaking;  she 
began  several  times,  but  had  to  stop.  The 
young  man  held  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and,  ap- 
parently not  knowing  what  to  do,  kept 
folding  and  pressing  it  with  an  angry  look 
on  his  face. 

Beside  them  was  a  short-haired,  stout, 
rosy  girl,  with  very  prominent  eyes,  dressed 
in  a  grey  dress  and  a  cape ;  she  sat  beside 
the  weeping  mother,  tenderly  stroking  her. 
Everything  about  this  girl  was  beautiful; 
her  laxge  white  hands,  her  short  wavy 
hair,  her  firm  nose  and  lips,  but  the  chi^ 
charm  of  her  face  lay  in  her  kind,  truthful 
hazel  eyes.  The  beautiful  eyes  turned  away . 
from  the  mother  for  a  moment  when  Nekh- 
liidoff  came  in,  and  met  his  look.  But  she 
turned  b£Lck  at  once  and  said  something  to 
the  mother. 

Not  far  from  the  lovers  a  dark,  dishevelled 
man,  with  a  gloomy  face,  sat  angrily  talking 
to  a  beardless  visitor,  who'  looked  as  if  he 
belonged  to  the  Scoptsy  sect. 

At  the  very  door  stood  a  young  man  in 
a  rubber  jacket,  who  seemed  more  con- 
cerned about  the  impression  he  pi;oduced 
on  the  onlooker  than  about  what  he  was 
saymg. 

Nekhliidoff,  sitting  by  the  inspector's 
side,  looked  round  with  strained  curiosity. 
A  little  boy  with  closely-cropped  hair  came 
up  to  him  and  addressed  him  in  a  thin  little 
voice. 

"And  who  are  you  waiting  for  ?  " 

Nekhludoff  was  surprised  at  the  question, 
but  looking  at  the  boy,  and  seeing  the 
serious  little  face  with  its  bright,  attentive 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  answered  him  serfously 
that  he  was  waiting  for  a  woman  of  his 
acquaintance. 

"Is  she,  then,  your  sister?"   the    boy 
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"  No,  not  my  sistar,"  NekhlAdoflf  answered 
in  sorprise. 

"And  with  whom  are  yon  here?"  he 
inqnired  of  the  boy. 

**I?  With  mamma;  she  ra  a  political 
one,"  he  replied. 

"  Mary  PivloTna,  take  E61ia  1  '*  said  the 
inspector,  evidently  considering  Nekhld- 
dofTs  conversation  with  the  boy  illegal. 

Mary  P4vlovna,  the  beautiful  girl  who 
had  attracted  Nekhliidofif  s  attention,  rose 
tall  and  erect,  and  with  firm,  almost  manly 
st^s  approached  Nekhliidoff  and  the  boy.' 

"  What  is  he  asking  you  ?  Who  you 
are?"  she  inquired,  with  a  slight  smile, 
and  looking  straight  into  his  face  with  a 
trustful  look  in  her  kind,  prominent  eyes, 
and  as  simply  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  she  was  and  must  be  on 
sisterly  terms  with  everybody. 

**  He  likes  to  know  everything,"  she  said, 
looking  at  the  boy  with  so  sweet  and  kind  a 
smile  that  both  the  boy  and  Nekhludoff  were 
obliged  to  smile  back. 

"  He  was  asking  me  whom  I  have  come  to 
aee." 

"  Mary  P4vlovna,  it  is  against  the  rules 
to  speak  to  strangers.  You  know  it  is," 
said  the  inspector. 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  she  said,  and  went 
back  to  the  consumptive  lad's  mother,  hold- 
ing K61ia's  little  hand  in  her  large  white  one, 
while  he  continued  gazing  up  into  her  face. 

"Whose  is  this  Httle  boy?"  Nekhludoff 
asked  of  the  inspector. 

"  His  mother  is  a  political  prisoner,  and 
he  was  born  in  prison,"  said  the  inspector, 
in  a  pleased  tone,  as  if  glad  to  point  out  how 
exceptional  his  establishment  was. 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"Yes,  and  now  he  is  going  to  Siberia 
with  her." 

"  And  that  young  girl  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  question^"  said 
the  inspector,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Be- 
sides, here  is  Doiikhova." 


CHAPTEB  LV. 
Through  a  door,  at  the  back  of  the  room, " 
entered,  with  a  wriggling  gait,  the  thin  yellow 
V4ra  Doiikhova,  with  her  large  Mad  eves. 
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**  Thanks  for  having  come,"  she  said, 
pressing  NekhlTidoflfs  hand.  **  Do  you  re* 
member  me  ?    Let  ns  sit  down." 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  like  this." 

*^  Oh,  I  am  very  happy.  It  is  so  delightful, 
so  delightful,  that  I  desire  nothing  better," 
said  V^ra  Doukhova,  with  the  usual  ex- 
pression of  fright  in  the  large  kind  round 
eyes  fixed  on  NekhliidofT,  and  twisting  the 
terribly  thin  sinewy  neck,  surrounded  by  the 
sha*bby  crumpled  dirty  coUar  of  her  bodice. 

Nelddddoff  asked  her  how  she  came  to  be 
ik  prison. 

Iq  answer  she  began  relating  all  about 
her  af^ELurs  with  gi^eat  animation.  Her  speech 
was  intermingled  with  a  great  many  long 
words,  such  as  propaganda,  disorganisation, 
social  groups,  sections  and  sub-sections, 
about  which  she  seemed  to  think  everybody 
knew,  but  which  Nekhlddoff  had  never 
heard  of. 

She  told  him  all  the  secrets  of  the  Nardo- 
v61stvo*,  evidently  convinced  that  he  was 
pleased  to  hear  them.  Nekhlddoff  looked  at 
her  miserable  little  neck,  her  thin,  unkempt 
hair,  and  wondered  why  she  had  been  doing 
all  these  strange  things,  and  why  she  was 
now  telling  all  this  to  him.  He  pitied  her, 
but  not  as  he  had  pitied  MenshdfT,  the 
peasant,  kept  for  no  fault  of  his  own  in  the 
stinking  prison.  She  was  pitiable  because 
of  the  confusion  that  filled  her  mind.  It 
was  decur  that  she  considered  herself  a 
heroine,  and  was  ready  to  give  her  life  for 
a  cause,  though  she  could  hardly  have 
explained  what  that  cause  was  and  i^  what 
its  success  would  lie. 

The  business  that  Vera  Dotikhova  wanted 

to  see  Nekhlddoff  about  was  the  following : 

A  friend  of  hers,  who  had  not  even  belonged 

to  their  **  sub-group,"  as  she  expressed  it, 

had   been   arrested  with    her    about    five 

months   before,    and    imprisoned    in    the 

Petropdvlovsky    fortress     because     some 

prohibH^d  books  and  papers  (which  she  had 

been  asked  to  keep)  hstd  been  found  in  her 

possession.     V^ra  Doukhova  felt  herself  in 

some  measure  to  blame   for  her  friend's 

arrest,  and  implored  Nekhltidoff,  who  had 

^Literally,  **  People's  Freedom,"  a  revolutionary 
movement. 
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connections  among  influential  people,  to  do 
all  he  could  in  order  to  set  this  friend  free. 

Besides  this,  Doukhova  asked  him  to  try 
and  get  permission  for  another  friend  of 
hers,  Gourk^vitch  (who  was  also  imprisoned 
in  the  Petropavlovsky  fortress),  to  see  his 
parents,  and  to  procure  some  scientific 
books  which  he  required  for  his  studies. 
Nekhliidoff  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
when  he  went  to  Petersburg. 

As  to  her  own  story,  this  is  what  she 
said :  Having  finished  a  course  of  mid- 
wifery, she  became  connected  with  a  group 
of  adherents  to  the  Nardov61stvo,  and  made 
up  her  mind  to  agitate  in  the  revolutionary 
movement.  At  first  all  went  on  smoothly. 
She  wrote  proclamations  and  occupied  her- 
self  with  propaganda  work  in  the  faotories ; 
then,  an  important  member  having  been 
arrested,  their  papers  were  seized  and  all 
concerned  were  arrested.  "  I  was  also 
arrested,  and  shall  be  exiled.  But  what 
does  it  matter?  I  feel  perfectly  happy.** 
She  concluded  her  story  with  a  piteous 
smile. 

Nekhludoff  made  some  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  girl  with  the  prominent  eyes.  V^ra 
Doukhova  told  him  that  this  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  a  general,  and  had  been  long 
attached  to  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
was  arrosted  because  she  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  having  shot  a  gendarme.  She  lived  in 
a  house  with  some  conspirators,  where  they 
had  a  secret  printing  press.  One  night, 
when  the  police  came  to  search  this  house, 
the  occupiers  resolved  to  defend  themselves, 
put  out  Ihe  Hght,  and  began  destroying  the 
things  that  might  incriminate  them.  The 
police  forced  their  way  in,  and  one  of  the 
conspirators  fired,  and  mortally  wounded  a 
gendarme.  When  an  inquiry  was  instituted, 
this  girl  said  that  it  was  she  who  had  fired, 
although  she  had  never  had  a  revolver  In 
her  hands,  and  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly. 
And  she  kept  to  it,  and  was  now  condemned 
.to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia. 

"  An  altruistic  fine  chaoraoter,*'  said  Y^ra 
Doi&khova,  approvingly. 

The  third  business  that  V^ra  Doukhova 
wanted  to  talk  about  concerned  M^slova. 
She    knew,    as    everybody  does  know    in 
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prison,  the  story  of  Mislova's  life  and  his 
connection  with  her,  and  advised  him  to 
take  steps  to  get  her  removed  into  the 
political  prisoners'  ward,  or  into  the  hospital 
to  help  to  nurse  the  sick,  of  which  there 
were  very  many  at  that  time,  so  that  extra 
ninrses  were  needed. 

Nekhlddoff  thanked  her  for  the  advice, 
and  said  he  would  try  to  act  upon  it. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
inspector,  who  said  that  the  time  was  up, 
and  the  prisoners  and  their  friends  must 
part.  Nekhlddoff  took  leave  of  V^ra  Doiik- 
hova  and  went  to  the  door,  where  he  stopped 
to  watch  what  was  going  on. 

The  inspector's  order  called  forth  only 
heightened  animation  among  the  prisoners 
in  the  room,  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  of 
going.  Som^  rose  and  continued  to  talk 
standing,  some  went  on  talking  without 
rising.  A  few  began  crying  and  taking 
leave  of  each  other.  The  mother  and  her 
consumptive  son  seemed  especially  pathetic. 
The  young  fellow  kept  twisting  his  bit  of 
paper  and  his  face  seemed  angry,  so  great 
were  his  efiforts  not  to  be  infected  by  his 
mother's  emotion.  The  mother,  hearing 
that  it  was  time  to  part,  put  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  sobbed  and  sniffed  aloud. 

The  girl  with  the  prominent  eyes — 
Nekhludoff  could  not  help  watching  her — 
was  standing  opposite  •  the  sobbing  mother, 
and  was  saying  something  to  her  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone.  The  old  man  with  the  blue  spec- 
tacles stood  holding  his  daughter's  hand 
and  nodding  in  answer  to  what  she  said. 
The  young  lovers  rose,  and,  holding  each 
other's  hands,  looked  silently  into  one 
another's  eyes. 

"  These  are  the  only  two  who  are  merry," 
said  a  young  man  with  a  short  coat  who 
stood  by  Nekhliidoff's  side,  also  looking  at 
those  who  were  about  to  part,  and  pointed 
to  the  levers.  Feeling  Nekhludoff^s  and  the 
young  man's  eyes  fixed  on  them,  the  lovers — 
the  young  man  with  the  rubber  coat  and 
the  pretty  girl — stretched  out  their  arms, 
and  with  their  hands  clasped  in  eaxsh 
other's,  danced  roimd   and   round    again. 
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"  To-night  tibey  a»  going  to  be  mamedhom 
in  prison,  and   she   will   lol]o>w    hvm   to 
Siberia/'  saia  the  young  man. 
"Whatishe?" 

'^A  oonvi^  oondeoxned  to  penal  servi- 
tude.   Let  those  iwo  at  least  have  a  Mttie  . 
joy,  or  else  it  is.too  painlnl,'*  theyomig  man 
added,  Ustenrng  to  the  so)m  <^  the  eoni- 
snmptiye  lad's  mother. 

*^  Now,  my  good  pe(^e  I  Hease,  please 
do  not  oblige  me  to  have  reooorse  to  severe 
measures,"  the  im^ector  said,  r^eating  the 
same  words  several  times  over.  ^'Bo,  please," 
he  went  on,  in  a  weak,  hesitatmg  manner. 
'*  It  is  high  time.  What  do  yon  mean  by  it  ? 
This  sort  of  thing  is  quite  impossible.  I  am 
now  asking  yon  icx  ihe  last  time,"  he 
repeated,  wearily,  now  pnt^ong  out  .his 
cigarette  and  then  Ughting  anotiier. 

It  was  evident  that,  ariM,  dd,  and 
common  as  tiie  devices  ^enal^ing  men  to  do 
evil  to  others  without  feeing  responsible 
for  it  were,  tibe  inspector  could  not  but  feed 
conscious  that  he  was  one  c^  tiiose  who 
were  guilty  of  causing  the  sorrow  which 
manifested  itself  in  this  room.  And  it  was 
apparent  that  this  troulded  him  sorely.  At 
length  the  prisoners  and  their  visitors  began 
to  go — ^the  first  out  of  the  inner,  the  latter 
out  of  the  outer  door.  The  man  with  the 
rubber  jacket  passed  out  among  them,  and 
the  consumptive  youth  and  the  dishevelled 
man.  Mary  Piviovna  went  out  with  the 
boy  bom  in  prison. 

The  visitors  went  out  too.  The  old  man 
with  the  blue  spectacles,  step^ng  heavily, 
went  out,  followed  by  Nekhludoff. 

**  Yes,  a  strange  state  at  things  this," 
said  the  teJkative  your  man,  as  if  conlanuing 
an  interrupted  conversation,  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  side  by  side  with  Nekhliidoff. 
"  Yet  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
inspector  who  does  not  keep  strictly  to  the 
rules,  kind-hearted  fellow.  If  they  can  get 
a  talk  it  does  relieve  their  hearts  a  bit  after 
alll" 

While  talking  to  the  young  man,  who  in- 
troduced himself  as  ^.fedinzeff,  Nekhlddoff 
reached  the  haU.  There  the  inspector  came 
up  to  them  with  weary  step. 

"  If  you  wish  to  see  Mdslova,"  he  said. 
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apparently  desiring  to  be  polite  to  Nekh- 
16dofi^  "  please  come  to-morrow." 

"Very  well,"  answered  NekM6doff,  and 
karried  away,  ezperienoing  msxe  than  ever 
tiiiat  sensation  of  moral  nausea  which  he 
always  £^  on -entering  the  prison. 

The  sufferings  of  the  evidently  innocent 
Mensh6ff  seemed  terrible,  and  not  so  much 
his  physical  suffiBring  as  the  perplexity,  the 
distrust  in  the  good  and  in  God  ^^ch  he 
must  feel,  seeing  the  cruelty  of  the  people 
who  tormented  him  without  any  reason. 

TerriUe  was  the  disgrace  and  snfSsrings 
cast  on  these  hundreds  of  guiltless  people 
simply  because  something  was  not  written 
onp€^>er  as  it  should  have  been.  Terrible 
were  the  brutalised  jailers,  whose  occupation 
is  to  tenement  their  brothers,  and  v^  were 
ceriain  that  they  were  fulfilling  an  hnportant 
and  useful  doty;  but  most  terriUe  of  all 
seemed  this  siekly,  elderly,  kind-hearted 
inspector,  who  was  obliged  to  part  mother 
and  son,  father  and  daughter,  who  were  just 
the  same  sort  of  people  as  he  and  his  own 
children. 

"What  is  it  all  totV'  Nekhl^doff  asked 
himself,  and  could  not  find  an  answer. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

The  next  day  NekhluddOf  went  to  see  the 
advocate,  and  ^>oke  to  him  Srbout  the 
Mensh<5£^  case,  begging  him  to  undertake 
their  defence.  The  advocate  promised  to 
look  into  the  caee,  and  if  it  turned  out  to 
be  as  Nekhlddoff  said  he  would  in  all 
probability  undertake  the  defence  free  of 
charge.  Then  N^hlddoff  told  him  of  the 
18(9  men  who  were  kept  in  prison  owing  to  , 
a  mistake.  *K)n  whom  did  it  depend? 
Whose  fault  was  it  ?" 

The  advocate  was  silent  for  a  moment^ 
evidently  anxious  to  give  a  correct  reply. 

"  Whose  fauH  is  it  ?  No  one's,"  he  said, 
decidedly.  "  Ask  the  Procwreur^  he'll  say 
it  is  the  Governor's ;  ask  the  (Governor,  he'll 
say  it  is  the  Frocureur'a  fault.  No  one  is 
m  fault." 

"I  am  just  going  to  see  the  Yice- 
Govemor.    I  shall  tell  him." 

"Oh I  that's  quite  useless,"  said  the 
advocate,  vrith  a  smUe.  "He  is  such  a 
(he  is  not  a  relation  or  friend  of  yours?) 
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such  a  blockhead,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  yet 
a  crafty  animal  afc  the  same  time." 

Nekhltidoff  remembered  what  Mdslenni- 
koff  had  said  abont  the  advocate,  and  did  nol 
answer,  but  took  leave  and  went  on  to 
MaslennikofTs.  HehadtoaskMislennikofl 
two  things:  abont  Mislova'sxemoval  to  the 
prison  hospital  and  about  the  180  passport- 
less  men  innocently  imprisoned.  Thoogh  it 
was  very  hard  to  petition  a  man  whom  he 
did  not  respect,  and  by  whose  orders  men 
were  flogged,  yet  it  was  the  only  means  of 
gaining  his  end,  and  he  had  to  go  through 
with  it. 

As  he  drove  up  to  Miblenniki^s  house 
Nekhludoff  saw  a  number  of  different  car- 
riages by  the  front  door,  and  remembered 
tiiat  it  was  M4slenniko£rs  wife's  '*  at-home" 
day,  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  At  the 
moment  Nekhliidoff  drove  x^  there  was  a 
carriage  in  front  of  the  door,  and  a  footman 
in  livery,  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat, 
was  helping  a  lady  down  the  doorstep. 
She  was  holding  up  her  train,  and  showing 
her  thin  ankles,  black  sto<^ing8,  and 
slippered  feet.  Among  the  carriages  was  a 
closed  landau,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
Korchagins'.  The  grey-haired,  red-cheeked 
coachman  took  oft  his  hat  and  bowed  in  a 
respectful  yet  friendly  manner  taNekhlMoff, 
as  to  a  gentleman  he  knew  ^elL  Nekhliidoff 
hsbd  not  had  ^me  to  inquire  for  MdslennikofiE^ 
when  the  latter  appeared  on  the  carpeted 
stairs,  accompanying  a  very  important  guest 
not  only  to  the  flrst  landings  but  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs.  This  very  impcMrtant  visitor, 
a  military  man,  was  speaking  in  French 
about  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  ot  children's 
homes  that  we^e  to  be  founded  in  the  city, 
'  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  tiiis  was  a 
good  occupation  for  the  ladies.  ^  It  {onuses 
them,  and  the  money  comesi" 

"  Qu'eUes  a'a/nvusent  et  que  le  hon  dieu  les 
berdsse,  M.  Nekhliidoff  I  How  d'you  do  ? 
How  is  it  one  never  sees  you  ?"  he  greeted 
NekhludoE  "  Allez  presenter  w>»  devoirs 
a  Madame.  And  the  Eorchagins  are  here 
et  Nadine  Bukshivden,  Toutes  les  joUes 
femmes  de  la  viUe"  said  the  important 
guest,slightly  raising  his  uniformed  shoulders 
as  he  presented  them  to  his  own  richly 
liveried  servant  to  have  his  military  over- 
coat put  on.  "  Au  revovTj  mon  cher"  And 
he  pressed  MdalennikofiTs  hMid.^  Q^^gle 
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^Now,  oonM  iq>;  I  am  80  gkd,"  said 
M&slennikofi,graflpiiigNeklili^o£f  s hand.  In 
spite  at  Mb  COTpnleney  M^slOAnikoff  hurried 
<|Bieldy  up  the  uUm.  He  was  m  particn- 
lariy  good  spirits,  owh^  to  the  attention 
paid  him  by  the  inq>ortant  personage.  Every 
SQch  attention  gave  him  the  same  sense  of 
deiig^  as  is  felt  by  an  affectionate  dog 
"^en  its  ma«tar  p«t8  it,  strokes  it,  or 
s^ratdies  its  ears.  It  wags  its  tail,  cringes, 
jmnps  abont,  presses  its  ears  down,  and 
madly  rushes  abont  in  a  circle.  M&slennikoff 
was  ready  to  do  the  sune.  He  did  not 
notice  the  serious  expression  on  Nekhldd- 
off's  face,  paid  no  heed  to  his^words,  but 
pulled  him  irredstibly  towards  the  drawing- 
rocnn,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  Nekhlt^d- 
off  not  to  follow.  '*  Business  afterwards.  I 
Bb&ll  do  whatever  you  want,"  said  M&s- 
lennikoff,  as  he  drew  Nekhludoff  through 
the  daneiag  -  halL  '*  Announce  Prince 
Nekhltidc^,"  he  said  to  a  footman,  without 
stc^aping  on  his  way.  The  footman  started 
off  at  a  trot  and  passed  thenu 

"  Vou8  rCcmez  qu^  d  ordonfvner.  But  you 
must  see  my  wife.  As  it  is,  I  got  it  for 
letting  you  go  without  seeing  her  last  time.'* 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  drawing- 
room  the  footman  had  already  announced 
Nekhliidoff,  and  fjom  between  the  bonnets 
and  heads  that  surrounded  it  the  smiling 
face  of  Anna  Ignatievna,  the  Vice-Governor's 
wife,  beamed  on  Nekhludoff.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  drawing-room  several  ladies  were 
seated  round  the  tea-table,  and  some  mili- 
tary men  and  some  civilians  stood  near 
them.  The  clatter  of  male  and  female 
voices  went  on  imceasingly. 

^*Enfin!  you  seem  to  have  quite  for- 
gotten us.    How  have  we  offended  ?  " 

With  these  words,  intended  to  convey  an 
idea  of  intimacy  which  had  never  existed 
between  herself  and  Nekhludoff,  Anna 
Ign4tievna  greeted  the  new  comer. 

"You  are  acquainted? — Madam  Tilya- 
evsky,  M.  Ghemoff.  Sit  down  a  bit  nearer. 
Missy  venez  done  d  noire  table  on  vous 
a^ortera  voire  ihS  .  .  And  yon,"  she  said, 
having  evidently  forgotten  his  name,  to  an 
officer  who  was  talking  to  Missy,  "  do  come 
here.     A  cup  of  tea,  Prince  ?  " 

"I  shall  never,  never  agree  with  you. 
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It*s  quite  simple ;  she  did  not  love/'  a 
woman's  voice  was  heard  saying. 

"But  she  loved  tarts." 

"  Oh,  your  eternal  silly  jokes  1 "  put  in 
laughingly  another  lady  resplendent  in 
silks,  gold,  and  jewels. 

"  C'est  excellent  these  little  biscuits,  and 
60  light.    I  think  1*11  ts^e  another." 

"  Well,  ave  you  moving  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  this  is  our  last  day.  That's  why 
we  have  come.  Yes,  it  must  be  lovely  in  the 
country ;  we  are  having  a  delightful  spring." 

Missy,  with  her  hat  on,  in  a  dajrk-striped 
dress  of  some  kind  that  fitted  her  like  a 
skin,  was  looking  very  handsome.  She 
blushed  when  she  saw  NekhludoflEi 

"  And  I  thought  you  had  left,"  she  said 
to  him. 

"  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving.  Business 
is  keeping  me  in  town,  and  it  is  on  business 
I  have  come  here." 

"  Won't  you  come  to  see  mamma.  She 
would  like  to  see  you,"  she  said,  and  know- 
ing that  she  was  saying  what  was  not  true, 
and  that  he  knew  it  also,  she  blushed  still 
more. 

"  I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  have  time," 
Nekhltidoff  said,  gloomily,  trying  to  appear 
as  if  he  had  not  noticed  her  blush. 

Missy  frowned  angrily,  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  turned  towards  an  elegant 
of&cer,  who  grasped  the  empty  cup  she  was 
holding,  and  knocking  his  sword  against  the 
chairs,  manfully  carried  the  cup  across  to 
another  table. 

**  You  must  contribute  towards  the  Home 
fund." 

■  "I  am  not  refusing,  but  only  wish  to 
keep  my  bounty  fresh  for  the  lottery.  There 
I  shall  let  it  appear  in  all  its  glory." 

**  WeU,  look  out  for  yourself,"  said  a  voice, 
followed  by  an  evidently  feigned  laugh. 

Anna  Ign4tievna  was  in  raptures;  her  "at- 
home  "  had  turned  out  a  brilliant  success. 
"  Micky  tells  me  you  are  busying  yourself 
with  prison  work.  I  can  understand  you 
so  well,"  she  said  to  Nekhludoflf.  "  Micky 
(she  meant  her  fat  husband,  Maslenmkoff) 
may  have  other  defects,  but  you  know  how 
kind-hearted  he  is.  All  these  miserable 
prisoners  are  his  children.  He  does  not 
regard  them  in  any  other  ligljt.    II  eat  d^wne 

hcmti   "  and  she  stopped,  finding  no 

words  to  do  justice  to  this  honte  of  his,  and 
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quickly  turned  to  a  shrivelled  old  woman 
with  bows  of  lilac  ribbon  all  over,  who 
came  in  just  them 

Having  said  as  much  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  with  as  little  meaning  as 
conventionality  required,  Nekhliido£f  rose 
and  went  up  to  MaslennikofiEL  **Can  you 
give  me  a  few  minutes'  hearingi  please  ?*' 

"  Oh,  yes.    Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Let  us  come  in  here.** 

They  entered  a  small  Japanese  sitting- 
room,  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 

CHAPTER  LVni. 

**  Weil  ?  Je  sv/is  a  votes.  WiU  you  smoke  ? 
But  wait  a  bit ;  we  must  be  careful  and  not 
make  a  mess  here,**  said  MislennikofT,  and 
brought  an  ashpon.    **  Well  ?** 

''There  are  two  matters  I  wish  to  ask 
you  about.** 

"Bear  me  I** 

An  expression  of  gloom  and  dejection 
came  o^^er  M^slerndkofiTs  countenance,  and 
every  trace  of  the  excitement,  like  that  of 
the  dog*6  whom  its  master  has  scratched 
behind  the  ears,  vanished  completely.  The 
sound  of  v(Mces  reached  them  from  the 
drawing-room.  A  woman's  voice  was  heard, 
saying,  ^*J(vmaMJe  ne  crovra/ia"  asid  a  man's 
voice  from  the  other  side  relating  some- 
thing in  which  the  names  of  la  Oomtesse 
Yoromodff  and  Victor  Apraksine  kept  re- 
curring. A  hum  of  voices,  mixed  with 
laughter,  eame  from  another  side.  Mas- 
lennikoff  tried  to  listen  to  what  was  going 
on  in  the  drawing-room  and  to  what  Nekh- 
IddofT  was  saying  at  the  same  time. 

**I  am  again  come  about  that  same 
woman,**  said  Nekhludoff. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know.  The  one  innocently 
condemned." 

**  I  would  like  to  ask  that  she  should  be 
appointed  to  serve  in  the  prison  hospital.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  could  be  arranged." 

M4slainikoff  compressed  his  lips  and 
meditated.  "  That  will  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible," he  said.  "  However,  I  shall  see  what 
can  be  done,  and  shall  wire  you  an  answer 
to-morrow." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  there  were  many 
sick,  and  help  was  needed.** 

"All  right,  all  right.  I  shall  let  you 
know  in  any  case.** 
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**  Please  do,"  said  Nekhl6doff. 

The  sound  of  a  general  and  even  a  natnnd 
langh  came  from  the  drawing-room. 

"  That's  all  that  Victor.  He  is  wonder- 
fully sharp  when  he  is  in  the  right  vein," 
said  Mdslennikoff. 

"  The  next  thing  I  wanted  to  tell  yon," 
said  NekhlMofT,  *'  is  that  130  persons  are 
imprisoned  only  because  their  passports  sure 
overdue.  They  have  been  k^t  here  a 
month." 

And  he  related  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

"  How  have  you  come  to  know  of  this  ?" 
said  Maslennikoff,  looking  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied. 

**  I  went  to  see  a  prisoner,  and  these  men 
came  and  surrounded  me  in  the  corridor, 
and  asked    .    .    ." 

**  What  prisoner  did  you  go  to  see  ?" 

**  A  peasant  who  is  kept  in»prison  though 
innocent.  I  have  put  his  case  into  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
Is  it  possible  that  people  who  have  done  no 
wrong  are  imprisoned  only  because  their 
passports  are  overdue  ?    And    .    .     ." 

"  That's  the  Procurev/r^s  business,**  Mas- 
lennikoff interrupted,  angrily.  "  Thare,  now, 
you  see  what  it  is  you  call  a  prompt  and 
just  form  of  trial.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  to  visit  the  prison  and  to 
find  out  if  the  prisoners  are  kept  there  law- 
fully. But  that  set  play  cards ;  that%  all  they 
do." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  can  do 
nothing  ?  "  Nekhliidoff  said,  despondently, 
remembering  that  the  advocate  had  fore- 
told that  the  Governor  would  put  the 
blame  on  the  Procureu/r. 

•*  Oh  yes,  I  can.  I  shall  see  about  it  at 
once." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  her,  Cest  wn 
90uffre  doulewr"  came  the  voice  of  a 
woman,  evidently  indifferent  to  what  she 
was  saying,  from  the  drawing-room. 

"So  much  the  better.  I  shall  take  it 
also,"  a  man's  voice  was  heard  to  say  from 
the  other  side,  followed  by  the  playful 
laughter  of  a  woman,  who  was  apparently 
trying  to  prevent  the  man  from  taking 
something  away  from  her. 

"No,  no;  not  on  any  account,"  the 
woman's  voice  said. 
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"All  right,  ihea.  I  shall  do  aJl  this," 
M&slennikoff  repeated,  and  put  out  the 
cigarette  he  hdd  in  his  white,  turquoise- 
ringed  hand.  "Andnow  let  us  join  the  ladies." 
"Wait  a  moment,"  Nekhlddoff  said, 
stopping  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 
"  I  was  told  that  some  men  had  received 
corpcnral  punishment  in  the  prison  yesterday. 
Is  this  true  ?" 
MaslennikofT  blushed. 
"  Oh,  that's  what  you  are  after  ?  No, 
mon  cJier,  decidedly  it  won't  do  to  let  you 
in  there;  you  want  to  get  at  everything. 
Come,  come ;  Anna  is  calling  us,"  he  said, 
catching  Nekhludoff  by  the  arm,  and  again 
becoming  as  excited  as  after  the  attention 
paid  him  by  the  important  person,  only  now 
his  excitement  was  not  joyful,  but  anxious. 

Nekhludoff  pulled  his  arm  away,  and 
without  taking  leave  of  anyone  and  without 
saying  a  word,  he  passed  through  the  draw- 
ing-room with  a  dejected  look,  went  down 
into  the  hall,  pa4t  the  footman,  who  sprang 
towards  him,  and  out  at  the  street  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  What 
have  you  done  to  him  ?  *'  asked  Anna  of  her 
husband. 

"  This  ia&la  Frcmgcuise,*'  remarked  some- 
one. 

"J.  la  Frcmgcmet  indeed  —  it  is  d  to 
Zoulou," 

"  Oh,  but  he's  always  been  like  that." 
Some  one  rose,  some  one  came  in,  and  the 
clatter  went  on  its  course.  The  company 
used  this  episode  with  Nekhludoff  as  a  con- 
venient topic  of  conversation  for  the  rest  of 
the  "  at-home." 

On  the  day  following  his  visit  to  Mdslen- 
nikofif,  Nekhludoff  received  a  letter  from 
him,  written  on  thick,  glazed  paper,  with  a 
coat-of-ajrms,  and  sealed  with  sealing-wax, 
written  in  a  fine,  firm  hand.  Mislennikoff 
said  that  he  had  written  to  the  doctor  con- 
cerning Mdslova's  removal  to  the  hospital, 
and  hoped  Nekhludoff*s  wish  would  receive 
attention.  The  letter  was  signed,  "  Your 
affectionate  elder  comrade,"  and  the  signa- 
ture ended  with  a  large,  firm,  and  artistic 
flourish.  "Fool!"  Nekhludoff  could  not 
refrain  fram  saying,  especially  because  in 
the  word  "  comrade  "  he  felt  Maslenmkoff  s 
condescension  towards  him,  i.e.,  while  Mas- 
lennikoff  was  filling  this  position,  morally 
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most  dirty  and  shameful,  he  still  thought 
himself  a  very  important  man,  and  wished, 
if  not  exactly  to  flatter  Nekhludoff,  at 
kast  to  show  that  he  was  not  too  proud 
to  call  him  comrade. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  superstitions 
is  that  every  man  has  his  own  special 
definite  qualities :  that  a  man  is  kind,  cruel, 
wise,  stupid,  energetic,  apathetic,  &c.  Men 
are  not  like  that.  We  may  say  of  a  man 
that  he  is  more  often  kind  than  cruel, 
oftener  wise  than  stupid,  oftener  energetic 
than  apathetic,  or  the  reverse ;  but  it  would 
be  false  to  say  of  one  man  that  he  is  kind 
and  wise,  of  another  that  he  is  wicked  and 
foolish.  And  yet  we  always  classify  man- 
kind in  this  way.  And  this  is  untrue.  Men 
are  like  rivers :  the  water  is  the  same  in 
each,  and  alike  in  aU ;  but  every  river  is 
narrow  here,  is  more  rapid  there,  here 
slower,  there  broader,  now  clear,  now  cold, 
now  dull,  now  warm.  It  is  the  same  with 
men.  Every  man  carries  in  himself  the 
germs  of  every  human  quality,  and  some- 
times one  manifests  itself,  sometimes 
another,  and  the  man  often  becomes  unlike 
himself,  while  still  remaining  the'  same 
man.  In  some  people  these  changes 
are  very  rapid,  and  Nekhludoff  was 
such  a  man.  These  changes  in  him 
were  due  to  physical  and  to  spiritual  causes. 
At  this  time  he  experienced  such  a  change. 

That  feeling  of  triumph  and  joy  at  the 
renewal  of  life  which  he  had  experienced 
after  the  trial  and  after  the  first  interview 
with  Katusha,  vanished  completely,  and 
after  the  last  interview  fear  and  revulsion 
took  the  place  of  that  joy.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  her,  and  not  to  change 
his  decision  of  marrying  her,  if  she  wished 
it ;  but  it  seemed  very  hard,  and  made  him 
suffer. 

On  the  day  after  his  visit  to  Maslennikoff, 
he  again  went  to  the  prison  to  see  her. 

The  inspector  allowed  him  to  speak  to 
her,  only  not  in  the  advocate's  room  nor  in 
the  office,  but  in  the  women's  visiting-room. 
In  spite  of  his  kindness,  the  inspector  was 
more  reserved  with  Nekhltidoff  than  hitherto. 

An  order  for  greater  caution  had  ap- 
parently been  sent,  as  ,a  result  of  his 
conversation  with  Maslennikoff. 
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"  YovL  may  see  her,"  the  mspector  said ; 
"  but  please  remember  what  I  said  as 
regards  money.  And  as  to  her  removal  to 
the  hospital,  that  his  excellency  wrote  to 
me  about,  it  can  be  done ;  the  doctor  would 
agree.  Only  she  herself  does  not  wish  it. 
She  says, '  Much  need  have  I  to  carry  out 
the  slops  for  the  scurvy  beggars.'  You  don't 
know  what  these  people  are,  Prince,"  he 
added. 

Nekhliidofif  did  not  reply,  but  asked  to 
have  the  interview.  The  inspector  called  a 
jailer,  whom  Nekhludoff  followed  into  the 
women's  visiting-room,  where  there  was  no 
one  but  M4slova  waiting.  She  came  from 
behind  the  grating,  quiet  and  timid,  close 
up  to  him,  and  said,  without  looking  at  him : 

"  Forgive  me,  Dmitri  Ivanovitch,  I  spoke 
hastily  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  forgive  you,"  Nekh- 
ludoff began. 

"  But  all  the  same,  you  must  leave  me," 
she  interrupted,  and  in  the  terribly  squint- 
ing eyes  with  which  she  looked  at  him 
Nekhludoff  read  the  former  strained  angry 
expression. 

**  Why  should  I  leave  you  ?  " 

"So." 

"But  why  so?" 

She  again  looked  up,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
with  the  same  angry  look. 

"  Well,  then,  thus  it  is,"  she  said.  "  You 
must  leave  me.  It  is  true  what  I  am  saying. 
I  cannot.  You  just  give  it  up  altogether." 
Her  lips  trembled  and  she  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  "It  is  true.  I'd  rather  hang 
myself." 

Nekhludoff  felt  that  in  this  refusal  there 
was  hatred  and  unforgiving  resentment,  but 
there  was  also  something  besides,  something 
good.  This  confirmation  of  the  refusal  in 
cold  blood  at  once  quenched  all  the  doubts 
in  Nekhludoff's  bosom,  and  brought  back 
the  serious,  triumphant  emotion  he  had  felt 
in  relation  to  Katusha. 

"  Katiisha,  what  I  have  said  I  will  again 
repeat,"  he  uttered,  vesy  seriously.  "  I  ask 
you  to  marry  me.  If  you  do  not  wish  it, 
and  for  as  long  as  you  do  not  wish  it,  I  shall 
only  continue  to  follow  you,  and  shall  go 
where  you  are  taken." 

"  That  is  your  business.  I  shall  not  say 
anything  more,"  she  answered,  and  her  lips 
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He,  too,  was  silent,  feeling  unable  to 
speak. 

'*  I  shall  now  go  to  the  country,  and  then 
to  Petersburg,"  he  ssdd,  when  he  was 
quieter  again.  "  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
to  get  your — our  case,  I  mean,  reconsidered, 
and  by  the  help  of  Gt>d  the  sentence  maybe 
revoked." 

"And  if  it  is  not  revoked,  never  mind.  I 
have  deserved  it,  if  not  in  this  case,  in 
other  ways,"  she  said,  and  he  saw  how 
difficult  it  was  for  her  to  keep  down  her 
tears. 

"Well,  have  you  seen  Mensh6fF?"  she 
suddenly  asked,  to  hide  her  emotion.  "  It's 
true  they  are  innocent,  isn't  it  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Such  a  splendid  old  woman,"  she  said. 

There  vra.s  another  pause. 

"Well,  and  as  to  the  hospital?"  she 
suddenly  said,  and  looking  at  him  with  her 
squinting  eyes.  "  If  you  like,  I  will  go,  and 
I  shtJl  not  drink  any  spirits,  either." 

Nekhllidofif  looked  into  her  eyes.  They 
were  smiling.  "Yes,  yes,  she  is  quite  a 
different  being,"  Nekhludoff  thought.  After 
all  his  former  doubts,  he  now  felt  something 
he  had  never  before  experienced — ^the  cer- 
tainty that  love  is  invincible. 

When  Maslova  returned  to  her  noisome 
cell  after  this  interview,  she  took  off  her 
cloak  and  sat  down  in  her  place  on  the  shelf 
bedstead  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap. 
In  the  cell  were  only  the  consumptive 
woman,  the  Vladimir  womcua  with  her  baby, 
Mensh6ff 's  old  mother,  and  the  watchman's 
wife.  The  deacon's  daughter  had  the 
day  before  been  declared  mentally  diseased 
and  removed  to  the  hospital.  The 
rest  of  the  women  were  away,  washing 
clothes.  The  old  woman  was  asleep, 
the  cell  door  stood  open,  and  the  watch- 
man's children  were  in  the  corridor  outside. 
The  Vladimir  woman,  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  the  watchman's  wife,  with  the 
stocking  she  was  knitting  with  deft  fingers, 
came  up  to  Mdslova.  "  Well,  have  you  had 
a  chat  ?  "  they  asked.  Maslova  sat  silent 
on  the  high  bedstead,  swinging  her  legs, 
which  did  not  reach  to  the  floor. 

"  What's  the  good  of  snivelling  ?"  said  the 
watchman's  wife.  "The  chief  thing's  not  to  go 
down    into    the    dumps.      Eh,  r^Slatdsha  ? 
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Now,   then  1 "    and  she  went  on,  quickly 
moving  her  fingers. 

Maslova  did  not  answer. 
**  And  our  women  have  all  gone  to  wash," 
said  the  Vladimir  woman.     *'  I  heard  them 
saj  much  has  been  given  in  alms  to-day. 
Quite  a  lot  has  been  brought.'' 

"  Finashka,"  called  out  the  watchman's 
wife.    "  Where's  the  little  imp  goj^  to  ?  " 

She  took  a  knitting  needle,  stuck  it  through 
both  the  ball  and  the  stocking,  and  went 
out  into  the  corridor. 

At  this  moment  the  soimd  of  women's 
voices  was  heard  from  the  corridor,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  cell  entered,  with  their 
prison  shoes,  but  no  stockings  on  their  feet. 
Each  was  carrying  a  roll,  some  even  two. 
Theodosia  came  at  once  up  to  Maslova. 

"  What's  the  matter ;  is  anything  wrong  ?  " 
Theodosia  asked,  looking  lovingly  at 
Maslova  with  her  clear  blue.eyes.  "  This  is 
for  our  tea,"  and  she  put  the  rolls  on  a  shelf. 

"Why,  surely  he  has  not  changed  his 
mind  about  marrying  ?  asked  Korabl^va. 

**  No,  he  has  not,  but  I  don't  wish  to,"  said 
Maslova,  "  and  so  I  told  him." 

"More  fool  you  I"  muttered  Eorabl^va 
in  her  deep  tones. 

"  If  one's  not  to  live  together,  what's 
the  use  of  marrying  ?  "  said  Theodosia. 

"  There's  your  husband — ^he's  going  with 
you,"  said  the  watchman's  wife. 

"Well,  of  course,  we're  married,"  said 
Theodosia.  "  But  why  should  he  go  through 
the  ceremony  if  he  is  not  to  live  with  her  ?  " 

"Why,  indeed  1  Don't  be  a  fool  I  You 
know  if  he  marries  her  she'll  roll  in  wealth," 
said  Korabl^va. 

"  He  says,  *  Wherever  they  take  you,  I'll 
follow,*"  said  Maslova.  "If  he  does,  it's 
well ;  if  he  does  not,  weU  also.  I  am  not 
goiug  to  ask  him  to.  Now  he  is  going  to 
try  and  arrange  the  matter  in  Petersburg, 
He  is  related  to  all  the  Ministers  there. 
But,  all  the  same,  I  have  no  need  of  him," 
she  continued. 

"  Of  course  not,"  suddenly  agreed 
Korabl^va,  evidently  thinking  about  some- 
thing else  as  she  sat  examining  her  bag. 
"  Well,  shall  we  have  a  drop  ?  " 

"  You  have  some,"  replied  Maslova.  "  I 
won't." 

END   OF  VOL.  1, 
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VOL.    2. 


**  Then  came  Peter  and  said  to  Him,  Lord,  how 
oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him  ?  Until  seven  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
I  say  not  unto  thee.  Until  seven  times ;  but  Until 
seventy  times  seven." — Matt,  xviii.^  21-t2. 

''And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is 
in  thine  own  eye?" — Matt.  vU,,  3. 

^  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her." — John  vtii.,  7, 

**  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  but  every- 
one when  he  is  perfected  shall  be  as  his  master."-^ 


CHAPTEE  I. 

It  was  possible  for  Maslova's  case  to 
come  before  the  Senate  in  a  fortnight,  at 
which  time  Nekhludoff  meant  to  go  to 
Petersburg,  and,  if  need  be,  to  appeal  to  the 
EmpercM:  (as  the  advocate  who  had  dSrawn 
np  the  petition  advised)  should  the  appeal 
be  disregarded  (and,  according  to  the  advo- 
cate, it  was  best  to  be  prepared  for  that, 
since  the  causes  for  appeal  were  so  slight). 
The  party  of  convicts  among  whom  was 
Maslova  would  very  likely  leave  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
follow  her  to  Siberia,  as  Nekhludoff  was 
firmly  resolved  to  do,  he  was  now  obliged 
to  visit  his  estates,  and  settle  matters  there. 
Nekhludoff  first  went  to  the  nearest, 
Kousminski,  a  large  estate  that  lay  in  the 
black  earth  district,  and  from  which  he 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  income. 

He  had  lived  on  that  estate  in  his  child- 
hood and  youth,  and  had  been  there  twice 
since,  and  once,  at  his  mother's  request,  he 
had  taken  a  German  steward  there,  and  had 
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with  him  verified  the  accounts.  The 
state  of  things  there  and  the  peasants' 
relations  to  the  management,  i.e.,  the 
landlord,  had  therefore  been  long  known  to 
him.  The  relations  of  the  peasants  to  the 
administration  were  those  of  utter  dependence 
on  that  management.  Nekhludoff  knew  all 
this  when,  still  a  imiversity  student,  he  had 
confessed  and  preached  Henry  Georgeism, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  that  te€bching,.had  given 
the  land  inherited  from  his  father  to  the 
peasants.  It  is  true  that  after  entering  the 
army,  when  he  got  into  the  habit  of  spending 
20,000  roubles  a  year,  those  former  occupa- 
tions ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty,  and 
were  forgotten,  and  he  not  only  left  off 
asking  himself  where  the  money  his 
mother  allowed  him  came  from,  but  even 
avoided  thinking  about  it.  But  his  mother's 
death,  the  coming  into  the  property,  and 
the  necessity  of  managmg  it,  again  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  his  position  in 
reference  to  private  property  in  land  was. 
A  month  before  Nekhltidoff  would  have 
answered  that  he  had  not  the  strength  to 
alter  the  existing  order  of  things;  that  it 
was  not  he  who  was  administering  the 
estate ;  and  would  one  way  or  another  have 
eased  his-  conscience,  continuing  to  live  far 
from  his  estates,  and  having  the  money 
sent  him.  But  now  he  decided  that  he 
could  not  leave  things  to  go  on  as  they 
were,  but  would  have  to  alter  them  in  a 
way  unprofitable  to  himself,  even  though  he 
had  all  these  complicated  and  difficult  rela- 
tions with  the  prison  world  which  made  money 
necessary,  as  well  as  a  probable  journey  to 
Siberia  before  him.  Therefore  he  decided 
not  to  farm  the  land,  but  to  let  it  to  the 
peasants  at  a  low  rent,  to  enable  them  to 
cultivate  it  without  depending  on  a  landlord. 
More  than  once,  when  comparing  the  posi- 
tion of  a  landowner  with  that  of  an  owner 
of  serfs,  Nekhludoff  had  compared  the 
renting  of  land  to  the  peasants  instead  of 
cultivating  it  with  hired  labour,  to  the 
old  system  by  which  serf  proprietors 
used  to  exact  a  money  payment  from  their 
serfs  in  place  of  labour.  It  was  not  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  yet   a  step 
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towards  the  solution;  it  was  a  movement 
towards  a  less  rude  form  of  slavery.  And 
it  was  in  this  way  he  meant  to  act. 

Nekhliidoff  reached  Kousminski  about 
noon.  Trying  to  simplify  his  life  in  every 
way,  he  did  not  telegraph,  but  hired  a  cart 
and  pair  at  the  station.  Q?he  driver  was  a. 
young  fellow  in  a  nankeen  coat,  with  a  belt 
below  his  long  waist.  He  was  glad  to  talk 
to  the  gentleman,  especially  because  while- 
they  were  talking  his  broken- winded  white 
horse  and  the  emaciated  spavined  one  could 
go  at  a  foot-pace,  which  they  always  liked* 
to  do. 

The  driver  spoke  about  the  steward  ai 
Kousminski  without  knowing  that  he  was 
driving  "the  master."  Nekhliidoff  had  pur- 
posely not  told  him  wljo  he  was. 

"That  ostentatious  German,"  said  the 
driver  (who  had  been  to  town  and  read 
novels)  as  he  sat  sideways  on  the  box, 
passing  his  hand  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  his  long  whip,  and  trying  to  show  off 
his  accomplishments. — "  that  ostentatious 
German  has  procured  three  light  bays,  and 
when  he  drives  out  with  his  lady — oh,  my  I 
At  Christmas  he  had  a  Christmas-tree  in 
the  big  house.  I  drove  some  of  the  visitors 
there.  It  had  lectric  lights ;  you  could  not 
see  the  like  of  it  in  the  whole  of  the 
government.  What's  it  to  him,  he  has^ 
cribbed  a  heap  of  money.  I  heard  say  he 
has  bought  an  estate." 

Nekhliidoff  had  imagined  that  be  was 
quite  indifferent  to  the  way  the  steward 
managed  his  estate,  and  what  advantages 
the  steward  derived  from  it.  The  words, of 
the  long-waisted  driver,  however,  were  not 
pleasant  to  hear. 

A  dark  cloud  now  and  then  covered  the 
sun;  the  larks  were  soaring  , above  the 
fields  of  winter  com;  the  forests  were 
already  covered  with  fresh  young  green; 
the  meadows  speckled  with  grazing  cattle 
and  horses.  The  fields  were  being  ploughed,, 
and  Nekhliidoff  enjoyed  the  lovely  day. 
But  every  now  and  then  he  had  an  un- 
pleasant feeling,  and,  when  he  asked  himself 
what  it  was  caused  by,  he  remembered 
what  the  driver  had  told  him  about  the  way 
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the  German  was  managing  Eousminski. 
When  he  got  to  his  estate  and  set  to  work 
this  unpleasant  feeling  vanished. 

Looking  over  the  books  in  the  office,  and 
a  talk  with  the  foreman,  who  naively 
pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  facts  that  the  peasants  had  very 
little  land  of  their  own  and  that  it  lay  in 
the  midst  of  the  landlord's  fields,  made 
Nekhliidofif  more  than  ever  determined  to 
leave  off  farming  and  to  let  his^uid  to  the 
peasants. 

From  the  office  books  and  his  talk  with 
the  foreman,  Nekhliidoff  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  best  of  the  cultivated  land 
was  still  being  tilled  with  improved 
machinery  by  labourers  receiving  fixed 
wages,  while  the  other  third  was  tilled  by 
the  peasants  at  the  rate  of  five  roubles  per 
desiatin*.  So  that  the  peasants  had  to 
plough  each  desiatin  three  times,  harrow  it 
three  times,  sow  and  mow  the  com,  make 
it  into  sheaves,  and  deliver  it  on  the 
thrashing  ground  for  five  roubles,  while  the 
same  amount  of  work,  done  by  wage  labour, 
came  to  at  least  10  roubles.  Everything 
the  peasants  got  from  the  office  they  paid 
for  in  labour  at  a  very  high  price.  They 
paid  in  labour  for  the  use  of  the  meadows, 
for  wood,  for  potato-stalks,  and  were  nearly  all 
of  them  in  debt  to  the  office.  Thus,  for  the 
land  that  lay  beyond  the  cultivated  fields, 
which  the  peasants  hired,  four  times  the 
price  that  its  value  would  bring  in  if  invested 
at  ^\e  per  cent,  was  taken  from  the  peasants. 

Nekhliidofif  had  known  all  this  before, 
but  he  now  saw  it  in  a  new  light,  and 
wondered  how  he  and  others  in  his  position 
could  help  seeing  how  abnormal  such 
conditions  are.  The  steward's  arguments 
that  if  the  land  were  let  to  the  peasants  the 
agricultural  implements  would  fetch  next 
to  nothing,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
even  a  quarter  of  their  value  for  them,  and 
that  the  peasants  would  spoU  the  land,  and 
how  great  a  loser  Nekhliidofif  would  be, 
only  strengthened  Nekhliidofif  in  the  opinion 
that  he  was  doing  a  good  action  in  letting 
the  land  to  the  peasants  and  thus  depriving 
*  About  2^  acres. 
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Inmself  of  a  large  part  of  his  income.    He 

decided  to  settle  this  business  now,  at  once, 

wlaile  he  was  there.    The  reaping  and  selling 

.  of    the  corn  he  left  for    the    steward    to 

manage  in  due  season,  and  also  the  selling 

of  the  agricultural  implements  and  useless 

buildings.    But  he  asked  his  steward  to  caU 

the  peasant  s  of  the  three  neighbouring  villages 

that  lay  in  the  midst  of  his  estate  (Kous- 

mlnski)  to  a  meeting,  at  which  he  would  tell 

them  of   his  intentions  and  arrange  about 

the  price  at  which  they  were  to  rent  the 

land. 

With  the  pleasant  sense  of  the  firmness 
he  had  shown  in  the  face  of  the  steward's 
arguments,  and  his  readiness  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  Nekhjudoff  left  the  office,  thinking 
over  the  business  before  him,  and  strolled 
round  the  house,  through  the  neglected 
flower-garden — ^this  year  the  flowers  were 
planted  in  front  of  the  steward's  house — 
over  the  tennis  groimd,  now  overgrown 
with  dandelions,  and  along  the  lime  tree 
walk,  where  he  used  to  smoke  his  cigar, 
and  where  he  had  flirted  with  the  pretty 
Kirimova,  his  mother's  visitor.  Having 
briefly  prepared  in  his  mind  the  speech  he 
was  going  to  m.ake  to  the  peasants,  he  again 
went  in  to  the  steward,  and  after  tea, 
having  once  more  arranged  his  thoughts,  he 
went  into  the  room  prepared  for  him  in  the 
big  house,  which  used  to  be  a  spare  bed- 
room. 

In  this  clean  little  room,  with  pictuje^s  ^ 
Venice  on  the  waUs,  and  a  mirror  between 
the  two  windows,  there  stood  a  clean  bed 
with  a  spring  mattress,  and  by  the  side  of 
it  a  small  table,  with  a  decanter  of  water, 
matches,  and  an  e^ctinguisher.  On  a  table 
by  the  looking-glass  lay  his  open  port- 
manteau, with  his  dressing-case  and  some 
books  in  it ;  a  Russian  book,  "  The  Investi- 
gation of  the  Laws  of  Criminality,"  and  a 
German  and  an  English  bool^  on  the  same 
subject,  which  he  meant  to  read  while 
travelling  in  the  country.  But  it  w*s  too  late 
to  begin  V^-^a-y*  and  he  began  preparing  to 
go  tp  lied. 
An  old-fashioned'  inlaid  mahogany  arm- 
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chair  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and 
this  chair,  which  Nekhludoflf  remembered 
standing  in  his  mother's  bedroom,  suddenly 
raised  a  perfectly  xmexpected  sensation  in 
his  soul.  He  was  suddenly  filled  with 
regret  at  the  thought  of  the  house  that 
would  tumble  to  ruin,  and  the  garden  that 
would  run  wild,  and  the  forest  that  would 
be  cut  down,  and  all  these  farmyards, 
stables,  sheds,  machines,  horses,  cows 
which  he  knew  had  cost  so  much  effort, 
though  not  to  himself,  to  acquire  and  to 
keep.  It  had  seemed  easy  to  give  up  all 
this,  but  now  it  was  hard,  not  only  to  give 
this,  but  even  to  let  the  land  and  lose  half 
his  income.  And  at  once  a  oonsideration, 
which  proved  that  it  was  imreasonable  to 
let  the  land  to  the  peasants,  and  thus  to 
destroy  his  property,  came  to  his  service. 
"  I  must  not  hold  property  in  land.  If  I 
possess  no  property  in  land,  I  cannot  keep  up 
the  house  and  farm.  And,  besides,  I  am 
going  to  Siberia,  and  shall  not  need  either 
the  house  or  the  estate,*'  said  one  voice. 
**  All  this  is  so,"  said  another  voice,  "  but 
you  are  not  going  to  spend  all  your  life  in 
Siberia.  You  may  marry,  and  have  children, 
and  must  hand  the  estate  on  to  them  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  you  received  it.  There  is 
a  duty  to  the  land,  too.  To  give  up,  to. 
destroy  everything  is  very  easy ;  to  acquire 
it  very  difficult.  Above  all,  you  must  con- 
sider your  future  life,  and  what  you  will  do 
with  yourself,  and  you  must  dispose  of  your 
property  accordingly.  And  are  you  really 
firm  in  your  resolve  ?  And  then,  are  you 
really  acting  according  to  your  conscience, 
oJ:  are  you  acting  in  order  to  be  admired  of 
men  ? ' '  Nekhliidoff  asked  himself  all  this,  and 
had  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  influenced  by 
the  thought  of  what  people  would  say  about 
him.  And  the  more  he  thought  about  it 
the  more  questions  arose,  and  the  more 
unsolvable  they  seemed. 

In  hopes  of  ridding  himself  of  these 
thoughts  by  falling  asleep,  and  solving 
them  in  the  morning  when  his  head  would 
be  fresh,  he  lay  down  on  his  clean  bed. 
But  it  was  long  before  he  could  sleep. 
Together  with  the  fresh  air  and  the  moon- 
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light,  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  entered  the 
room,  mingling  with  the  trills  of  a  couple 
of  nightingales  in  the  park  and  one  close 
to  the  window  in  a  bush  of  lilacs  in  bloom* 
Listening  to  the  nightingales  and  the  frogs, 
Nekhliidoff  remembered  the  inspector's 
daughter,  and  her  music,  and  the  inspector ; 
that  reminded  him  of  Maslova,  and  how 
her  lips  trembled,  like  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  when  she  said,  "  You  must  just  leave 
it."  Then  the  German  steward  began 
going  down  to  the  frogs,  and  had  to  be  held 
back,  but  he  not  only  went  down  but  turned 
into  M4slova,  who  began  reproaching  Nekh- 
Mdoff,  saying)  **  You  are  a  prince,  and  I  am 
a  convict."  "No,  I  must  not  give  in," 
thought  NekhlMoff,  waking  up,  and  again 
asking  himself,  "  Is  what  I  am  doing 
right  ?  I  do  not  know,  and  no  matter,  no 
matter,  I  must  only  fall  asleep  now."  And 
he  began  himself  to  descend  where  he  had 
seen  the  inspector  and  Maslova  climbing 
down  to,  and  there  it  all  ended. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  next  day  Nekhltidoff  awoke  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  young  office  clerk  who 
attended  on  "  the  master  "  brought  him  his 
boots,  shining  as  they  had  never  shone 
before,  and  some  cold,  beautifully  clear 
spring  water,  and  informed  him  that  the 
peasants  were  already  assembling.  Nekh- 
liidoff  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  collected  his 
thoughts.  Not  a  trace  of  yesterday^s  regret 
at  giving  up  and  thus  destroying  Ms 
property  remained  now.  He  remembered 
this  feeling  of  regret  with  surprise ;  he  was 
now  looking  forward  with  joy  to  the  task 
before  him,  and  could  not  help  being  proud 
of  it.  He  could  see  from  the  window  the 
old  tennis  ground,  overgrown  with  dande- 
lions, on  which  the  peasants  were  beginning 
to  assemble.  The  &ogs  had  not  croaked  in 
vain  the  night  before;  the  day  was  dull. 
There  was  no  wind ;  a  soft  warm  rain  had 
begun  falling  in  the  morning,  and  hung  in 
drops  on  leaves,  twigp,  and  grass.  Besides 
the  smell  of  the  fresh  vegetation,  the  smell 
of  damp  earth,  asking  for  more  rain,  entered 
in  at  the  window.  WhOe  dressing,  Nekhltidoff 
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■eyeral  Mmes  looked  out  at  the  peasants 
gathered  on  tiae  tennis  grotind.  One  by  one 
ibey  oame,  took  off  their  hats  or  caps  to 
one  another,  and  took  their  places  in  a 
circle,  leaning  on  their  sticks.  The  steward, 
ft  stocet,  muscular,  strong  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  short  pea-jacket,  with  a  green 
stand-up  collar,  and  enormous  buttons, 
oame  to  say  that  all  had  assembled,  but 
that  th«y  might  wait  until  Nekhl^doff  bad 
finished  his  breakfast — tea  and  ooSee,  which 
ever  he  pleased ;  both  were  ready. 

"  No,  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  see 
them  at  once,"  seud  Nekhliido^  with  an 
unexpected  feeling  of  shyness  and  shame  at 
the  thought  of  the  conversation  be  was 
going  to  hare  with  the  peasants.  He  wsis 
going  to  fulfil  a  wish  of  the  peasants,  i^o 
fulfilment  of  which  they  did  nofe  even  dare  to 
hope  for — 'to  let  the  land  to  them  at  a  k>w 
price,  i.e.,  to  confer  a  great  boon;  and 
yet  he  felt  ashamed  of  something.  When 
Nekhludoff  came  up  to  the  peasants,  and 
the  fair,  the  curly,  the  bald,  the  grey  heads 
were  bared  before  him,  he  felt  so  confused 
that  he  could  say  nothing.  The  rain  con- 
tinued to  come  down  in  small  drops,  that 
remained  on  the  hair,  the  beards,  and  the 
fluff  of  the  men*s  rough  coats.  The  peasants 
looked  at  "  the  master,"  waiting  for  hsDai  to 
speak,  and  he  was  so  abashed  that  he  could 
not  speak«  This  confused  silence  was  bn^en 
by  the  sedate,  self-assured  German  steward, 
who  considered  himself  a  good  judge  ol  the 
B?U3i9Ban  peasant,  and  who  spoke  Bnssicm 
remaritably  well.  This  strong,  over-fed  man, 
and  NekMtldoff  himself,  presented  a  sriariMng 
eonlnrast  to  the  peasants,  with  their  tMn, 
wrinkled  faces  and  the  shoulder  blades  pro- 
^ftK^mg  beneath  their  coarse  coats. 

"  Here's  the  Prince  wanting  to  do  you  a 
favoor,  and  to  let  the  land  to  you ;  only  you 
are  not  worthy  of  it,"  said  the  stewsad. 

"How  are  we  not  wortiiiy  of  it,  V«8fli 
Earlovitch  ?  Don't  we  work  for  you  ?  We 
were  well  satisfied  wildi  tlie  deceaowd  lady — 
God  have  mercy  on  her  soul-'^and  the 
young  Prince  will  not  deseart  us  now.  Our 
^anlffi  to  him,"  said  a  red-haired,  tiikative 
peiasant. 
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**  Yes,  that's  why  I  have  called  you 
together.  I  should  like  to  let  you  have  all 
the  land,  if  you  wish  it." 

The  peasants  said  nothing,  as  if  they  did 
not  understand  or  did  not  believe  it. 

"  Let's  see.  Let  us  have  the  land  T 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  a  midile-aged 
man. 

"  Tq  let  it  to  you,  that  you  might  have 
the  use  of  it,  at  a  low  rent." 

"A  very  agreeable  thing,"  said  an  old 
man. 

**If  only  the  pay  is  such  as  we  can 
afford,"  said  another. 

"  There's  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
rent  the  land." 

"We  are  accustomed  to  live  by  tilling  the 
ground." 

**  And  it's  quieter  for  you,  too,  that  way. 
You'll  have  to  do  nothing  but  receive  the 
rent.  Only  think  of  all  the  sin  and  worry 
now !"  several  voices  were  heard  saying. 

"  The  sin  is  aU  on  your  side,"  the  German 
remarked.  *'If  only  you  did  your  work, 
and  were  orderly." 

"  That's  impossible  for  the  likes  of  us," 
said  a  sharp-nosed  old  man.  "You  say, 
'Why  do  you  let  the  horse  get  into  the 
com  ?'  just  as  if  I  let  it  in.  Why,  I  was 
swinging  my  scythe,  or  something  of  the 
kmdi  the  livelong  day,  tiU  the  day  seemed 
as  long  as  a  year,  and  so  I  fell  asleep  while 
watching  the  herd  of  horses  at  night,  and  it 
got  iato  your  oats,  and  now  you're  skinning 
m«. 

"  And  you  should  keep  order." 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  talk  about  order, 
but  it's  naore  than  our  strength  will  bear," 
answered  a  tally  dark,  hairy  middle-age4 
man. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  put  up  a  fence  ?  " 

"  You  give  us  the  wood  tp  Dpiake  it  of," 
Bald  a  short,  plain-looking  peasant.  "  I  was 
goi^g  to  put  up  a  fence  last  ye£|ar,  and  you 
puij  me  to  feed  vermin  in  prispn  for  three 
months.    That  was  the  en^  of  that  fenpe." 

"  What  is  it  he  is  saying,"  a^ed  Nekhld- 
doff,  turx4ng  to  the  steward. 

•*  Bgt  er^tQ  Dieh  imI>0Tfe*y'  an^w^red  tjie 
*The  greatest  thief  in  the  village. 
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steward  in  German.  "  He  is  caught  stealing 
wood  from  the  forest  every  year."  Then 
turning  to  the  peasant,  he  added,  **  You  must 
learn  to  respect  other  people's  property." 

"  Why,  don*t  we  respect  you  ?"  said  an 
old  man.  "  We  are  obliged  to  respect  you. 
Why,  you  could  twist  us  into  a  rope ;  we  are 
in  your  hands. ** 

'*Eh,  my  friend,  it's  impossible  to  do 
you.  It's  you  who  are  ever  ready  to  do  us," 
said  the  steward. 

"  Do  you,  indeed.  Didn't  you  smash  my 
jaw  for  me,  and  I  got  nothing  for  it  ?  No 
good  going  to  law  with  the  rich,  it  seems." 

"  You  should  keep  to  the  law." 

A  tournament  of  words  was  apparently 
going  on  without  those  who  took  part  in  it 
knowing  exactly  what  it  was  all  about ;  but 
it  was  noticeable  that  there  was  bitterness 
on  one  side,  restricted  by  fear,  and  on  the 
other  a  consciousness  of  importance  and 
power.  It  was  very  trying  to  Nekhludoff  to 
listen  to  all  this,  so  he  returned  to  the 
question  of  arranging  the  amoimt  and  the 
terms  of  the  rent. 

"Well,  then,  how  about  the  land?  Do 
you  wish  to  take  it,  and  what  price  will  you 
pay  if  I  let  you  have  the  whole  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  property  is  yours :  it  is  for  you  to 
fix  the  price." 

Nekhludoff  named  the  price.  Though  it 
was  far  below  that  paid  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  peasants  declared  it  too  high,  and 
began  bargaining,  as  is  customary  among 
tiiem.  Nekhludoff  thought  his  offer  would 
be  accepted  with  pleasure,  but  no  signs  of 
pleasure  were  visible. 

One  thing  only  showed  Nekhludoff  that  his 
offer  was  a  profitable  one  to  the  peasants. 
The  question  as  to  who  would  rent  i^e 
land,  the  whole  commune  or  a  special 
society,  was  put,  and  a  violent  dispute 
arose  ,;^i^ong  those  peasants  who  were  in 
favour  of  excluding  the  weak  and  those  not 
likely  to  pay  the  rent  regularly,  and  the 
peasants  who  would  have  to  be  excluded  on 
that  score.  At  last,  thanks  to  the  steward, 
the  amount  and  the  terms  of  the  rent  were 
fixed,  and  the  peasants  went  down  the  hill 
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towards  their  Tillages,  talking  noisily,  while 
Nekhludoff  and  the  steward  went  into  the 
office  to  make  np  the  agreement.  Every- 
thing was  settled  in  the  way  Nekhludoff 
wished  and  expected  it  to  be.  The  peasants 
had  their  land  80  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
they  conld  have  got  it  anywhere  in  the 
district,  the  revenue  from  the  land  was 
diminished  by  half  but  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  Nekhludoff,  especially  as 
there  would  be  money  coming  in  for 
a  forest  he  sold,  as  well  as  for 
the  agricultural  implements,  which 
would  be  sold,  too.  Everything  seemed 
ezoell^itly  arranged,  yet  he  felt  ashamed 
of  something.  He  could  see  that  the 
peasants,  though  they  spoke  words  of 
thanks,  were  not  satisfied,  and  had  expected 
something  greater.  So  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  deprived  himself  of  a  great  deal, 
and  yet  not  done  what  the  peasants  had 
expected. 

The  next  day  the  agreement  was  signed, 
and  accompanied  by  several  old  peasants, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  deputies,  Nekh- 
liidoflf  went  out,  got  into  the  steward's 
elegant  equipage  (as  the  driver  from  the 
station  had  called  it),  said  ** good-bye''  to 
the  peasants,  who  stood  shaking  ther  heads 
in  a  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  manner, 
and  drove  off  to  the  station.  Nekhludoff 
was  dissatisfied  with  himself  without 
knowing  why,  but  all  the  time  he  felt  sad 
and  ashamed  of  something. 


CHAPTEB  in. 
From  Kousminski  Nekhludoff  went  to  the 
estate  he  had  inherited  from  his  aunts,  the 
same  where  he  first  met  Eati^sha.  He 
meant  to  arrange  about  the  land  there  in 
the  way  he  had  done  in  Kousminski. 
Beside  this,  he  wiskied  to  find  out  all  he 
could  about  Eatusha  and  her  baby,  and 
when  and  how  it  had  died.  He  got  to 
Pan^vo  early  one  morning,  and  the  first 
thing  that  struck  him  when  he  drove  up 
was  the  look  of  decay  and  dilapidation  that 
all  the  buildings  bore,  especially  the  house 
itself.  The  iron  roofs,  which  had  once  been 
painted  green,  looked  red  with  rust,  and  a 
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few  sheets  of  iron  were  bent  back, 
probably  by  a  storm.  Some  of  the 
planks  which  covered  the  house  from  out- 
side were  torn  away  in  several  places: 
these  were  more  easier  to  -get  by 
breaking  the  rusty  nails  that  held  them. 
Both  porches,  but  especially  the  side  porch 
he  remembered  so  well,  were  rotten  and 
broken ;  only  the  banister  remained.  Some 
of  the  windows  were  boarded  up,  and  the 
building  in  which  the  foreman  lived,  the 
kitchen,  the  stables — all  were^  grey  and 
decaying.  Only  the  garden  had  not  decayed, 
but  had  grown,  and  was  in  full  bloom ;  from 
over  the  fence  the  cherry,  apple,  and  plum 
trees  looked  like  white  clouds.  The  lilac 
bushes  that  formed  the  hedge  were  in  full 
bloom,  as  they  had  been  when,  14  years 
ago,  Nekhludofif  had  played  gorSlki  with  the 
15  years  old  Katiisha,  and  had  fallen  and  got 
his  hand  stung  by  the  nettles  behind  one  of 
those  lilac  bushes.  The  larch  that  his  aunt 
Sophia  had  planted  near  the  house,  which 
then  was  only  a  short  stick,  had  grown  into 
a  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  would  have  made 
a  beam,  and  its  branches  were  covered  with 
soft  yellow  green  needles  as  with  down.  The 
river,  now  within  its  banks,  rushed  noisily 
over  the  mill  dam,  The  meadow  the  other 
side  of  the  river  was  dotted  over  by  the 
peasants'  mixed  herds.  The  foreman,  a 
student,  who  had  left  the  seminary  without 
finishing  the  course,  met  Nekhliidoff  in  the 
yard,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and,  still 
smiling,  asked  him  to  come  into  the  office, 
and,  as  if  promising  something  exceptionally 
good  by  this  smile,  he  went  behind  a  parti- 
tion. For  a  moment  some  whispering  was 
heard  behind  the  partition.  The  isv6stchik 
who  had  driven  Nekhliidoflf  from  the  station, 
drove  away  after  receiving  a  tip,  and  all  was 
silent.  Then  a  barefooted  girl  passed  the 
window ;  she  had  on  an  embroidered  peasant 
blouse,  and  long  earrings  in  her  ears ;  then 
a  man  walked  past,  clattering  with  his 
nailed  boots  on  the  trodden  path. 

Nekhliidoff  sat  down  by  ihe  little  casement, 
and  looked  out  into  the  garden  and  listened. 
A  soft  fresh  spring  breeze,  smelling  of  newly 
dug  earth,  streamed  in  through  the  window, 
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playing  witti  tne  liair  on  his  dandp  forehead 
-amd  the  papers  that  lay  on  the  window  sill, 
which  was  all  cut  about  with  a  knife. 

"  Ti^-pa-teop,  tra-pa-trop,"  comes  a  sound 
from  the  river,  as  the  women  who  were 
washing  clothes  there  slapped  them  in 
regular  measure  with  their  wooden  bats, 
and  the  sound  spread  over  the  glitteriiig 
surface  of  the  mill  pond  while  the  rhythmicsd 
sound  of  the  falling  water  came  from  the 
mill,  and  a  frightened  fly  suddenly  flew 
loudly  buzzing  past  his  ear. 

And  all  a'ft  onee  Nekhltidoff  remembeted 
how,  long  ago,  when  he  was  young  and 
innotjent,  he  had  heiard  the  women's  wooden 
bats  slapping  the  wet  clothes  above  the 
rhythmical  sound  from  the  mill,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  spring  breeze  had  blown  about 
the  hair  on  his  wet  forehead  and  the  papers 
on  the  window  sill,  which  was  all  cut  about 
with  a  knife,  and  just  in  the  same  way  a  fly 
had  buzzed  loudly  past  his  ear.  It  was 
not  exactly  that  he  remembered  himself  as 
a  lad  of  18,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  himself 
the  same  as  he  was  then.  With  the  same 
freshness  and  purity,  and  ftill  of  th6  same 
grand  possibilities  for  the  future,  and  at  the 
ssLine  time,  as  it  happens  in  a  df'eam,  he 
knew  that  all  this  could  be  no  more,  and  he 
felt  terribly  sad. 

"  At  what  time  would  you  lilie  something 
to  eat  ?  "  asked  the  foreman,  with  a  smile. 

"When  you  like;  I  am  not  hungry.  I 
she^  go  for  a  walk  through  the  village." 

"Wotiid  you  not  like  to  cc«ne  into  the 
house  ?  Every^bing  is  in  order  there.  Have 
tbe  goodiBBss  to  look  in.  If  the  outside " 

"IfTot  now;  later  on.     Tell  me,  please, 
have  yoM  got  a  woman  here  called  Matr6na 
Eharina?    (This  was  Katusha's  aunt,  the  ' 
Viflagfe  midvTife). 

"Oh,  yes;  in  the  village  she  keeps  a 
secret  pot-house.  I  kiiow  she  does,  and  I 
accuse  her  of  it  and  scbld  her;  but  as  to 
taking  her  up,  it  '^ouM  be  a  pity.  An  old 
woman,  you  know ;  she  has  grandchildren,'* 
said  the  foreman,  ciMitifitang  to  smile  in  the 
dame  manner,  partly  wishing  to  be  pleasant 
to  the  Inast^,  and  partly  because  he  was 
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oonvinoed  that  Nekhludoff  understood  aU 
these  matters  just  as  well  as  he  did  him- 
self. 

**  Where  does  she  lire  ?  I  shall  go  across 
and  see  her." 

"  At  the  end  of  the  village ;  the  further 
side,  the  third  from  the  end.  To  the  left 
there  is  a  brick  cottage,  and  her  hut  is 
beyond  that.  But  I'd  better  see  you  there,*' 
the  foreman  said,  with  a  graceful  smile. 

**  No  thanks,  I  shaU  find  it ;  and  you  be 
so  good  as  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  peasants, 
and  tell  them  that  I  want  to  speak  to  them 
about  the  land,''  said  Nekhliidofr,  with  the 
intention  of  coming  to  the  same  agreement 
with  the  peasants  here  as  he  had  done  in 
Kousminski,  and,  if  possible,  that  same 
evening. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

When  Nekhliidoff  came  out  of  the  gate, 
he  met  the  girl  with  the  long  earrings  on 
the  well-trodden  path  that  lay  across  the 
pasture  ground,  overgrown  with  dock  and 
plantain  leaves.  She  had  a  long,  brightly- 
coloured  apron  on,  and  was  quickly  swinging 
her  left  arm  in  front  of  herself  as  she 
stepped  briskly  with  her  fat,  bare  feet. 
With  her  right  arm  she  was  pressing?  a 
fowl  to  her  stomach.  The  fowl,  with 
red  comb  shaking,  seemed  perfectly  calm ; 
he  only  rolled  up  his  eyes  and  stretched  out ' 
and  drew  in  one  black  leg,  clawing  the  girl's 
apron.  When  the  girl  came  nearer  to  "  the 
master,"  she  began  moving  more  slowly, 
and  her  run  changed  into  a  walk.  When 
she  came  up  to  him  she  stopped,  and,  after 
a  backward  jerk  with  her  head,  bowed  to 
him ;  and  only  when  he  had  passed  did  she 
recommence  to  run  homeward  with  the  cock. 
As  he  went  down  towards  the  well,  he  met 
an  old  woman,  who  had  a  coarse,  dirty 
blouse  on,  carrying  two  pails  full  of  water, 
that  hung  on  a  yoke  across  her  bent  back. 
.  The  old  woman  carefully  put  down  the  pails 
and  bowed,  with  the  same  backward  jerk  of 
her  head. 

After  passing  the  well  Nekhliidoff  entered 
the  village.  It  was  a  bright,  hot  day,  and 
oppressive,  though  only  ten  o'clock.     At 
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Intervals  the  stin  was  hidden  by  the  gather- 
ing clouds.  An  unpleasant,  sharp  smell  of 
manure  filled  the  air  in  the  street.  It  came 
from  carts  going  up  the  hiUside,  but 
chiefly  from  the  disturbed  manure  heaps 
in  the  yards  of  the  huts,  by  the  open 
gates  of  which  Nekhliidoff  had  to  pass. 
The  peasants,  barefooted,  their  shirts  and 
trousers  soiled  with  manure,  turned  to  look 
at  the  tall,  stout  gentleman  with  the  glossy 
silk  ribbon  on  his  grey  hat  who  was  walk- 
ing up  the  village  street,  touching  the 
ground  every  other  step  with  a  shiny, 
bright-knobbed  walking-stick.  The  peasants 
returning  from  the  fields  at  a  trot  and 
jolting  in  their  empty  carts,  took  off  their 
hats,  and,  in  their  surprise,  followed  with 
their  eyes  the  extraordinary  man  who  was 
walking  up  their  street.  The  women 
came  out  of  the  gates  or  stood  in  the  porches 
of  their  huts,  pointing  him  out  to  each  other 
and  gazing  at  him  as  he  passed. 

When  Nekhltidofif  was  passing  the  fourth 
gate,  he  was  stopped  by  a  cart  that  was 
coming  out,  its  wheels  creaking,  loaded  high 
with  manure,  which  was  pressed  down,  and 
was  covered  with  a  mat  to  sit  on.  A  six-year 
old  boy,  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  drive, 
followed  the  cart.  A  young  peasant,  with 
shoes  plaited  out  of  bork  on  his  feet,  led  the 
horse  out  of  the  yard.  A  long-legged  colt 
jmnped  out  of  the  gate;  but,  seeing  Nekhlud- 
off,  pressed  close  to  the  cart,  and  scraping  its 
legs  against  the  wheels,  jumped  forward, 
past  its  excited,  gently-neighing  mother,  as 
she  was  dragging  the  heavy  load  through 
the  gateway.  The  next  horse  was  led  out 
by  a  barefooted  old  man,  with  protruding 
shoulder-blades,  in  a  dirty  shirt  and  striped 
trousers. 

When  the  horses  got  out  on  to  the  hard 
road,  strewn  over  with  bits  of  dry,  grey 
manure,  the  old  man  returned  to  the  gate, 
and  bowed  to  Nekhludofif. 

"  You  are  our  ladies'  nephew,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  their  nephew." 

*'  You've  kindly  come  to  look  us  up,  eh  ?" 
said  the  garrulous  old  man. 

"  Yes,  I  have.  Well,  how  are  you  getting 
on?" 
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**  How  do  we  get  on  ?.  We*  get  on  very 
badly,"  the  old  man  drawled,  as  if  it  gave 
him  pleasure. 

"Why  so  badly?"  Nekhliidofif  asked, 
stepping  inside  the  gate. 

"What  is  our  life  but  the  very  worst 
life  ?"  said  the  old  man,  following  NeldJud- 
ofl  into  that  part  of  the  yaxd  which  was 
roofed  over. 

Nekhludofif  stopped  under  the  roof. 

"  I  have  got  12  of  them  there,"  continued 
the  old  man,  pointing  to  two  women  on  the 
remainder  of  the  manure  heap,  who  stood 
perspiring  with  forks  in  their  hands,  the 
kerchiefs  tumbling  off  their  heads,  with 
their  skirts  tucked  up,  showing  the  calves 
of  their  dirty  bare  legs.  "  Not  a  month 
passes  but  I  have  to  buy  six  ppods*  of  com, 
and  Where's  the  money  to  come  from?" 

"  Have  you  not  got  enough  corn  of  your 
own?" 

*•  My  own  ?"  repeated  tl^e  old  man,  with 
a  smile  of  contempt ;  "  why  I  have  only 
got  l£».nd  for  thre^,  and  last  ye^  we  had  not 
enpugh  to  last  till  Christies." 

"  What  do  you  do  then  ?" 

"  What  do  we  do  ?  Why,  I  hire  out  as  ^ 
labourer ;  and  then  I  borrowed  some  money 
from  your  honour.  We  spent  it  OfW  before 
Lent,  and  the  tax  is  not  paid  yet." 

"  And  how  much  is  the  tax  ?" 

"Why,  it's  17  roubles  for  my  househpl4» 
Oh,  Lord,  such  a  life  I  One  hardly  knowsi 
one*.s  self  how  one  manages  tp  live  it." 

"  M^y  I  go  into  your  hut  ?"  ask^^ 
Nekhludoff,  stepping  aprog^s  the  yard  ovw 
the  yeUow-brown  layers  of  manure  that 
had  been  raked  up  by  the  forks,  aiaid  wer^ 
giving  off  a  strong  smell. 

M  Why  not  ?  Come  in  I"  said  the  old 
man,  and  stepping  quickly  with  his  bar§ 
feet  over  the  manure,  the  liquid  oozing 
between  his  toes,  he  passed  Nekhludpff  an4 
opened-  the  door  qf  the  hut. 

The  women  arranged  the  kerchiefs  on 
their  heads  and  let  down  their  skirts*  and 
stood  looking  with  surpass  at  the  clean 
gentleman  with  gold  s^ds  to  his  sleeves 
who  was  entering  their  house.  Two  little 
*Pood — 86  J}nglish  pounds. 
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girls,  with  nothing  on  but  coarse  chemises, 
rushed  out  of  the  hut.  Nekhludoff  took 
off  his  hat,  and,  stooping  to  get  through  the 
low  door,  entered,  through  a  passage  into 
the  dirty,  narrow  hut,  that  smelt  of  sour 
food,  and  where  much  space  was  taken  up 
by  two  weaving  looms.  In  the  hut  an  old 
woman  was  standing  by  the  stove,  with  the 
sleeves  rolled  up  over  her  thin,  sinewy 
brown  arms. 

*'  Here  *is  oiir  master  come  to  see  us," 
said  the  old  man. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  very  welcome,"  said  the 
old  woman,  kindly. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  how  you  live." 

**  Well,  you  see  how  we  Hve.  The  hut  is 
coming  down,  and  might  kill  one  any  day ; 
but  my  old  man  he  says  it's  good  enough, 
and  so  we  live  like  kings,"  said  the  brisk  old 
woman,  nervously  jerking  her  head.  "  I'm 
getting  the  dinner ;  going  to  feed  the  workers/' 

**And  what  are  you  going  to  have  for 
dinner?" 

*  *Our  food  is  very  good.  First  course,  bread 
and  kvas* ;  second  course,  kvas  and  bread," 
said  the  old  woman,  showing  her  teeth, 
which  werie  half  worn  away. 

"  No,"  seriously;  "let  me  see  what  you 
are  going  to  eat." 

**  To  eat  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  laughing. 
**  Ours  is  not  a  very  cunning  meal.  You  just 
show  him,  wife." 

"  Want  to  see  our  peasant  food  ?  Well, 
you  are  an  inquisitive  gentleman,  now  I 
come  to  look  at  you.  He  wants  to  know 
everything.  Did  I  not  tell  you  bread  and 
kvas  ?  and  then  we'll  have  soup.  A  woman 
brought  us  some  fish,  and  that's  what  the 
soup  is  made  of,  and  after  that,  potatoes." 

"Nothing  more?" 

"  What  more  do  you  want  ?  We'll  also 
have  a  little  milk,"  said  the  old  woman, 
looking  towards  the  door.  The  door  stood 
open,  and  the  passage  outside  was  full  of 
people — boys,  girls,  women  with  babies — 
thronged  together  to  look  at  the  stranga 

*  $vi^9,  a  kind  of  sour  non-intoxicant  beer  xoft^Q 
of  rye. 
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gentleman  who  wanted  to  see  the  peasants' 
food.  The  old  woman  seemed  to  pride 
herself  on  the  way  she  behaved  with  a 
gentleman. 

^'  Yes,  it's  a  miserable  life,  oiuhi ;  that  goes 
without  saying,  sir,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  he  shouted 
to  those  in  the  passage. 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  said  Nekhliidoff,  feel- 
ing ashamed  and  uneasy,  though  unable  to 
account  for  the  feeling. 

'*  Thank  you  kindly  for  having  looked  us 
up,"  said  the  old  man. 

The  people  in  the  passage  pressed  closer 
together  to  let  Nekhliidoff  pass,  and  he  went 
out  and  continued  his  way  up  the  street. 

Two  barefooted  boys  followed  him  out  of 
the  passage — the  elder  in  a  shirt  that  had 
once  been  white,  the  other  in  a  worn  and 
faded  pink  one.  Nekhliidoff  looked  back  at 
them. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  now  ?  "  asked 
the  boy  with  the  white  shirt.  Nekhludoff 
answered : 

'*To  Matr6na  Kharina.  Do  you  know 
her?" 

The  boy  with  the  pink  shirt  began  laugh- 
img  at  something;  but  the  elder  asked, 
seriously : 

"  What  Matr6na  is  that  ?    Is  she  old  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  is  old." 

"  Oh — oh,"  he  drawled ;  "  that  one ;  she's 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village ;  we'll  show 
you.  Yes,  F^dka,  we'll  go  with  him.  Shall 
we?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  horses  ?  " 

"  They'U  be  all  right,  I  dare  say." 

F^dka  agreed,  and  all  three  went  up  the 
street. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Nekhludoff  felt  more  at  ease  with  the 
boys  than  with  the  grown-up  people,  and  he 
began  talking  to  them  as  they  went  along. 
The  little  one  with  jfche  pink  shirt  stopped 
laughing,  and  spoke  as  sehsibly  and  as 
exactly  as  the  elder  one. 

"Can  you  tell  me  who  are  the  poorest 
people  you  have  got  here  ? ' '  asked  Nekhludoff. 
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"  The  poorest  ?  Michael  is  poor,  Simon 
MakarofF,  and  Martha,  she  is  very  poor." 

"And  Anlsia,  she  is  still  poorer;  she's 
not  even  got  a  cow.  They  go  begging,"  said 
little  F^dka. 

"  She's  not  got  a  cow,  but  they  are  only 
three  persons,  and  Martha's  family  are 
five,"  objected  the  elder  boy. 

"  But  the  other's  a  widow,"  the  pink  boy 
said,  standing  up  for  Anisia. 

"  You  say  Anlsia  is  a  widow,  and  Martha 
is  no  better  than  a  widow,"  said  the  elder 
boy ;  "  she's  also  no  husband." 

**  And  where  is  her  husband?"  Nekhliidoff 
asked. 

"Feeding  vermin  in  prison,"  said  the 
elder  boy,  using  this  expression,  conunon 
among  the  peasants. 

"  A  year  ago  he  cut  doum  two  birch  trees 
in  the  landlord's  fcMrest,"  the  little  pink  boy 
hurried  to  say,  "  so  he  was  locked  up ;  now 
he's  sitting  the  sixth  month  there,  and  the 
wife  goes  begging.  There  are  three  children 
and  a  siok  grandmother,"  he  went  on  with 
his  detailed  accotmt. 

"  And  where  does  she  live  ?"  Nekhl6dofif 
asked. 

I  "  In  this  very  house,"  answered  the  boy, 
pointing  to  a  hut,  in  front  of  which,  on  the 
footpath  along  which  Nekhludoff  was 
walking,  a  tiny,  fla:^-headed  infant  stood 
balancing  himself  with  difficulty  on  his 
rickety  legs, 

"Y4skal  Where's  the  little  scamp  got 
to  ?"  shouted  a  woman,  with  a  dirty  grey 
blouse,  and  a  frightened  look,  as  she  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and,  rushing  forward,  seized 
the  baby  before  Nekhludoff  came  up  to  it, 
'and  CBxned  it  in,  just  as  if  she  were  afraid 
that  Nekhludoff  would  hurt  her  child. 

This  was  the  woman  whose  husband  was 
imprisoned  for  Nekhlt^dofTs  birch  trees. 

"Well,  and  this  Matr6na,  is  she  also 
Ipoor  ?  "  NekhlMoff  asked,  as  they  came  up 
I  to  Matr6na's  house. 

"She  poor?  No.  Why,  she  sells 
^spirits,"  the  thin  pink  little  boy  answered^ 
I  decidedly. 
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When  they  recbchcd  the  house  NdAliidoff 
left  the  boys  outside  and  went  through  tbe 
passage  into  the  hut.  The  hot  was  14  feet 
long.  The  bed  that  stood  beMnd  ^e  big 
stove  was  not  long  enough  for  a  taU  person 
to  stretdi  out  on.  "  And  on  this  very  bed," 
Nekhlttdoff  thought,  "Eatusha  bore  her 
baby  and  lay  ill  afterwards."  The  greater 
part  of  the  hut  was  taken  up  by  a  kyom,  on 
which  the  old  woman  and  her  eldest  grand- 
daughter were  arrangmg  the  warp  when 
NekbMdoff  came  in,  striking  Ids  forehead 
against  the  low  doorway.  Two  other  grand- 
children came  rushing  in  after  Nekhludofif, 
and  stopped,  holding  on  to  the  lintels  of  the 
door. 

"  Whom  do  you  want  ?  *'  asked  the  old 
womaji,  crossly.  She  was  in  a  bad  temper 
because  she  c<Md  not  manage  to  get  the 
warp  right,  and,  besides,  carrying  on  an 
illicit  trade  in  spirits,  she  was  always  acfraid 
when  any  straager  came  in. 

"  I  am ^the  owner  of  the  neighbouring 

estates,  and  should  like  to  spelak  to  you." 

"  Dear  me ;  why,  it's  you,  my  honey ;  and 
I,  fool,  thought  it  was  just  some  passer-by. 

Dear  me,  you ^it's  you,  my  precious," 

said  the  old  woman,  with  simulated  tender- 
ness in  her  voice. 

"I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  alone,** 
said  Nekhludoflf,  with  a  glance  towajrds  the 
door,  where  the  •  children  were  standing, 
and  behind  them  a  woman  holding  a  wasted, 
pale  baby,  with  a  sickly  smile  on  its  face, 
who  had  a  little  cap  made  of  different  bits 
of  stuff  on  its  head. 

"  What  are  you  staring  at  ?  1*11  give  it 
you.  Just  hand  me  my  crutch,"  the  old 
womaui  shouted  to  those  at  the  door.  "  Shut 
the  door,  will  you  I  " 

The  children  went  away,  and  tiie  woman 
closed  the  door. 

**  And  I  was  thinking,  who's  that  ?  And 
it's  *the  master'  himself.  My  jewrt,  my 
treasure.  Just  think,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  where  he  has  deigned  to  come,  i  Sit  down 
here,  your  honour,"  she  said,  wiping  i^e 
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seat  with  her  apron.  "  And  I  was  thinking 
what  devil  is  it  coming  in,  and  it's  your 
honour,  *the  master'  himself,  the  good  gentle- 
man, our  benefactor.  Forgive  me,  old  fool 
that  I  am ;  I'm  getting  blind." 

Nekhliidoff  sat  down,  and  the  old  woman 
stood  in  front  of  him,  leaning  her  cheek  on 
her  right  hand,  while  the  left  held  up  the 
sharp  elbow  of  her  right  arm. 

"Bear  me,  you  have  grown  old,  your 
honour;  and  you  used  to  be  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy.  And  now!  Cares  also,  I 
expect  ?" 

"  This  is  what  I  hslVe  come  about :  Do 
you  remember  Katiisha  Mislova  ?  " 

"  Kat^riria  ?  1  shouH  think  so.  Why,  * 
rfie  is  my  niece.  How  could  I  help  remem- 
bering ;  and  the  tear*  I  have  shed  because 
of  her.  Why,  I  know  all  abbut  it.  Bh,  sir, 
iKrho  has  ndt  sinned  before  God?  t^ho 
has  not  offended  agsdnst  the  Tsar  ? 
We  kttow  What  youth  is.  You  used  to  be 
drinking  tea  and  coffee,  so  the  devil  got 
hold  of  you.  He  is  strong  at  times.  What's 
to  be  done  ?  Now,  if  you  had  chucked  her ; 
but  no,  just  see  how  you  rewarded  her,  gave 
her  a  hundred  roubles.  And  she  ?  What  has 
she  done  ?  Had  she  but  listened  to  me  she 
might  have  lived  aU  right.  I  must  say  the 
truth,  though  she  is  my  mece :  that  girl's 
no  good.  What  a  good  place  I  found  her  I 
She  would  no^  submit,  but  abused  her 
master.  Is  it  for  the  hkes  of  us  to  scold 
"gftntleloBc  ?  Well,  she  was  sent  away. 
And  then  at  the  forester's.  She  might  have 
liv^d  there ;  but  no,  sbje  would  not." 

"  I  want  to  know  about  the  child.  She 
was  confined  at  your  house,  was  she  not  ? 
Where's  the  child?" 

**  As  to  the  child,  I  considered  that  well 
at  the  time.  She  was  so  bad  I  never  thought 
she  would  get  up  again.  Well,  so  I 
christened  the  baby  quite  properly,  and  we 
sent  it  to  the  Foundlings.  Why  should  one 
let  att  innocent  soul  lan^iish  when  the 
'  i^Eiother  is  dying  ?  Others  do  like  this :  they 
just  leave  the  baby,  don't  feed  it,  and  it 
wastes  away.    But,  thinks  1,  no ;  I'd  f&thei 
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take  some  trouble,  and  send  it  to  the  Found- 
lings. There  was  money  enough,  so  I  sent 
it  off." 

*'  Did  you  not  get  its  registration  number 
from  the  Foundlings*  Hospital  ?  " 

'<  Yes,  there  was  a  number,  but  the  baby 
died,*'  she  said.  "  It  died  as  soon  as 
she  brought  it  there.*' 

"Who  is  she?'* 

"  That  same  woman  who  used  to  live  in 
Skor6dno.  She  made  a  business  of  it.  Her 
name  was  Mal&nia.  She's  dead  now.  She 
was  a  wise  woman.  What  do  you  think  she 
used  to  do  ?  They'd  bring  her  a  baby,  and 
she'd  keep  it  and  feed  it ;  and  she'd  feed  it 
until  she  had  enough  of  them  to  take  to  the 
Foundlings'.  When  she  had  three  or  four, 
she'd  take  them  all  at  onoe.  She  had  such 
a  clever  arrangement,  a  sort  of  big  cradle — 
a  double  one — she  could  put  them  in  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  had  a  handle.  So 
she'd  put  four  of  them  in,  feet  to  feet  and 
the  heads  apajrt,  so  that  they  should  not 
knock  against  each  other.  And  so  she  took 
four  at  once.  She'd  put  some  pap  in  a  rag 
into  their  mouths  to  keep  'em  silent,  the 
pets." 

"Well,  goon." 

"  Well,  she  took  Katerina's  baby  in  the 
same  way,  after  keeping  it  a  fortnight,  I 
believe.  It  was  in  her  house  it  began  to 
sicken." 

"  And  was  it  a  fine  baby  ?  "  Nekhludoff 
asked. 

"  Such  a  baby,  that  if  you  wanted  a  finer 
you  could  not  &id  one.  Your  very  image," 
the  old  woman  added,  with  a  wink. 

"Why  did  it  sicken?  Was  the  food 
bad?" 

"  Eh,  what  food  ?  Only  just  a  pretence 
of  food.  Naturally,  when  it's  not  one's  own 
child.  Only  enough  to  get  it  there  alive.  She 
said  she  just  managed  to  get  it  to  Moscow, 
and  there  it  died.  She  brought  a  certificate — 
all  in  order.    She  was  such  a  wise  woman." 

That  was  all  Nekhlddoff  could  find  out 
concerning  his  child. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Again  striking  his  head  against  both 
doors,  NekhlMoff  went  out  into  the  street, 
where  the  pink  and  the  white  boys  were 
waiting  for  iiim.  A  few  newcomers  were 
standing  with  them.  Among  the  women,  of 
whom  several  had  babies  in  their  arms,  was 
the  thin  woman  wit)i  the  baby  who  had  the 
patchwork  cap  on  its  head.  She  held  the 
bloodless  infant,  who  kept  strangely  smiling 
all  over  its  wizened  little  face,  and  con* 
tinually  moving  its  crooked  thumbs,  lightly 
in  her  arms. 

Nekhludoff  knew  the  smile  to  be  one  of 
Buffering.    He  asked  who  the  woman  was. 

**  It  is  that  very  Anisia  I  told  you  about," 
said  the  elder  boy. 

Nekhliidofif  turned  to  Anisia.' 
"  How  do  you  live  ?'*   he  asked.     "  By 
what  means  do  you  gain  your  livelihood  ?** 

"How  do  I  live?  I  go  begging,*'  said 
Anisia,  and  began  to  cry. 

Nekhludoff  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
gave  the  woman  a  10  rouble  note.  He  had 
not  had  time  to  take  two  steps  before 
another  woman  with  a  baby  caught  him  up, 
then  an  old  woman,  then  another  young 
one.  AU  of  them  spoke  of  their  poverty, 
and  asked  for  help.  Nekhliidoff  gave  them 
the  60  roubles — all  in  small  notes — which 
he  had  with  him,  and,  terribly  sad  at  heart, 
turned  home,  ^.e.,  to  the  foreman'?  house. 

The  foreman  met  Nekhliidoff  with  a 
smile,  and  informed  him  that  the  peasants 
would  come  to  the  meeting  in  the  evening. 
Nekhludoff  thanked  him,  and  went  straight 
into  the  garden  to  stroll  along  the  paths 
strewn  over  with  the  petals  of  apple- 
blossom  and  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  to 
think  over  all  he  had  seen. 

At  first  all  was  quiet,  but  soon  Nekhliid- 
off heard  from  behind  the  foreman's  house 
two  angry  women's  voices  interrupting  each 
other,  and  now  and  then  the  voice  of  the 
ever  smiling  foreman.    Nekhludoff  listened. 

"My  strength's  at  an  end.     What  are 
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you  about,  dragging  the  very  cross*  off  my 
neck,'*  said  an  angry  woman's  voice. 

"  But  she  only  got  in  for  a  moment," 
said  another  voice.  Give  it  her  bacfe,  I  tell 
you.  Why  do  you  torment  the  beast  and 
the  children,  too,  who  want  their  milk  ?  " 

*'  Pay,  then,  or  work  it  off,"  said  the  fore- 
man's voice. 

Nelfhludpff  left  the  garden  and  entered 
the  porch,  near  which  stood  two  dis- 
hevelled women— one  of  them  pregnant  and 
evidently  near  her  time.  Oj^  one  of  the 
steps  of  the  porch,  with  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  hoUand  coat,  stood  the  fore- 
man. When  they  saw  the  master  the 
women  were  silent,  and  began  arranging 
the  kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  th6  foreman 
took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  began 
to  smile. 

This  is  what  had  happened.  From  the 
foreman's  words,  it  seemed  that  the  peasants 
were  in  the  habit  of  letting  their  calves  and 
even  their  cows  into  the  meadow  belonging 
to  the  estate.  Two  cows  belonging  to  the 
f aroilieg  of  thesQ  twx:)  w<om^^  were  found  in 
the  meadowi  and  driven  into  the  yard.  The 
foreman  demanded  from  the  women  30 
copects  f  oa;  each  cow  or  two  days'  work.  Tlie 
women,  however,  maintained  that  the  cowa 
had  got  into  the  meadow  of  their  own  accord ; 
that  they  had  no  money,  and  asked  that  the 
cows,  which  had  stood  in  the  blazing  sun 
since  morning  without  food,  piteously  lowing, 
should  be  returned  to  them,  even  if  it  had 
to  be  on  the  understanding  that  the  priqe 
should  be  worked  off  later  on. 

*'  How  often  have  I  not  begged  of  you," 
said  the  smiling  foreman,  looking  baclc  at 
Nekhliidoff,  as  if  calling  upon  him  to  be  a 
witness,  **  if  you  drive  your  cattle  home  at 
noon,  that  you  should  have  an  eye  on 
them?" 

"I  only  ran  to  my  little  one  for  a  bit, 
and  they  got  away." 

"  Don't  run  away  when  you  have  under- 
taken to  watch  the  cows." 

*'  And  who's  to  feed  the  little  one  ?  You'd 
not  give  him  the  breast,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 

*  Those  baptised  in  tl^e  Ru^so-Gco^l^  Clfijaich 
always  wear  a  cross  round  their  necks. 
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fhe  other  woman.  "  Now,  if  they  had  really 
damaged  the  meadow,  one  would  not  take 
it  so  much  to  heart ;  but  they  only  strayed 
hi  a  moment." 

^*A11  the  meadows  are  damaged,'*  the 
foreman  said,  turning  to  Nekhludoff.  •*  II 
I  exact  no  penalty  there  will  be  no  hay.*' 

"  There,  now,  don't  go  sinning  like  that ; 
my  cows  have  never  been  caught  thwre 
before,"  shouted  the  pregnant  woman. 

"  Now  that  one  has  been  caught,  pay  up  or 
work  it  off." 

"  All  right,  I'll  work  it  off;  only  let  me 
have  the  cow  now,  don't  torture  her  with 
hunger,"  she  cried,  angrily.  "As  it  is,  I 
have  no  rest  day  or  night.  Mother-in-law 
is  illy  husband  taJken  to  drink ;  I'm  all  alone 
to  do  aU  the  Work,  and  my  strength's  at  an 
end.  I  wish  you'd  choke,  you  and  your 
working  it  off." 

Nekhludoff  asked  the  foremaoi  to  let  the 
women  take  the  cows,  and  went  back  into 
the  garden  to  go  on  thinking  out  his 
problem,  but  there  was  nothii^  more  to 
think  about. 

Everything  seemed  so  clear  to  him  now 
that  he  could  not  stop  wondering  how  it 
was  that  everybody  did  not  see  it,  and  that 
he  himself  had  for  such  a  long  white  i»ot 
seen  what  was  so  clearly  evid^it*  The 
people  were  dying  out,  and  had  gbt  used  to 
the  dying  out  process,  and  had  formed 
habits  of  life  adapted  to  this  process : 
there  was  the  great  mortality  among  the 
children,  the  over-working  of  the  women, 
the  under-feeding,  especially  of  the  aged. 
And  so  gradually  had  the  people  come  to 
this  condition  that  they  did  not  realise  the 
full  horrors  of  it,  and  did  not  complain. 
Therefore,  we  consider  their  condition 
natural  and  as  it  should  be.  Now  ib  seemed 
as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  chief  cause  of 
the  people's  great  want  was  one  that  they 
themselves  knew  and  always  pointed  out, 
i,€,j  that  the  land  which  alone  could  feed 
them  had  been  taken  from  ^em  by  the 
Ifimdlords. 

And  how  evident  it  was  tha*  the  ohildj*fen 
and   the    aged    died    because    they   had 
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no  milk,  and  they  had  no  milk.becaxise  there 
was  no  pasture  land,  and  no  land  to  grow 
com  or  make  hay  on.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  all  the  misery  of  the  people  or,  at  least 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  cansed'by 
the  fact  that  the  land  whidh  shonld  feed 
them  was  not  in  their  hands,  bnt  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  profiting  by  their  rights 
to  the  land,  live  by  the  work  of  these  people. 
The  land  so  much  needed  by  men  was 
tilled  by  these  people,  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  so  that  the  com  might  be  sold 
abroad  and  the  owners  of  the  land  might 
buy  themselves  hats  and  canes,  and  carriages 
and  bronzes,  &c.  He  understood  this  as 
clearly  as  he  understood  that  horses  wh^i 
they  have  eaten  all  the  grass  in  the  indlosure 
where  they  are  kept  will  have  to  grow  thin 
and  starve  unless  they  are  put  where  they 
can  get  food  off  other  land. 

This  was  terrible,  and  must  not  go  on. 
Means  must  be  fotmd  to  alter  it,  or  at 
least  not  to  take  part  in  it.  **  And  I  will 
find  them,*'  he  thought,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  path  under  the  birch  trees. 

In  scientific  circles,  Government  institu- 
tions, and  in  the  papers  we  talk  about  the 
causes  of  the  poverty  among  the  people 
and  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition ;  but  we  do  not  talk  of  the  only  sure 
means  which  would  certainly  lighten  their 
condition,  i.e.,  giving  back  to  them  the  land 
they  need  so  much.  * 

Henry  George's  fundamental  position  re- 
curred vividly  to  his  mind  and  how  he  had 
once  been  carried  away  by  it,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  he  could  have  forgotten  it. 
The  earth  cannot  be  anyone^s  property ;  it 
cannot  be  bought  or  sold  any  more  than 
water»  air,  or  simshine.  All  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  advantages  it  gives  to  men. 
And  now  he  knew  why  he  had  felt  ashamed 
to  remember  the  transaction  at  Kousminsky. 
He  had  been  deceiving  himself.  He  knew 
that  no  man  could  have  a  right  to  own 
land,  yet  he  had  accepted  this  right  as  his, 
and  had  given  the  peasants  something 
which,  in  the  depth  of  his  heart,  he  knew 
be  had  no  right  to.  Now  he  would  not  act 
in  this  way,  and  would  alter  the  arrangement 
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in  Edusminsky  also.  And  he  formed  a 
project  in  his  mind  to  let  the  land  to 
the  peasants,  and  to  acknowledge  the  rent 
tiiey  paid  for  it  to  be  their  property,  to  be 
kept  to  pay  the  taxes  and  for  communal 
uses.  This  was,  of  covrse,  not  the  single 
tax  system,  still  it  was  as  near  an  approach 
to  lit  as  could  be  had  under  existing  circum- 
stances. His  chief  consideration,  however, 
was  that  in  this  way  he  would  no  longer 
profit  by  the  possession  of  landed  property* 

When  he  returned  to  the  house  the  fore- 
man, with  a  specially  pleasejit  smile,  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  have  his  dinner  now, 
expressing  the  fear  that  the  feast  his  wife 
was  preparing,  with  the  help  of  the  girl 
with  the  earrings,  might  be  overdone. 

The  table  was  covered  with  a  coarse  un- 
bleached cloth  and  an  embroidered  towel 
was  laid  on  it  in  lieu  of  a  napkin.  A 
vieux-saxe  soup  tureen  with  a  broken 
handle  stood  on  the  table  full  of  potato 
Boup,  the  stock  made  of  the  fowl  that 
had  put  out  and  drawn  in  his  blsbck  leg,  and 
was  now  cut,  or  rather  chopped,  in  pieces, 
which  were  here  and  there  covered  with 
hairs.  After  the  soup  more  of  the  same 
fowl  with  the  hairs  was  served  roasted,  and 
then  curd  pasties,  very  greasy,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  sugar.  Little  appetising  as  all 
this  was,  Nekhludofif  hardly  noticed  what  he 
was  eating;  he  was  occupied  with  the 
thought  which  had  in  a  moment  dispersed 
the  sadness  with  which  he  had  returned 
from  the  village. 

The  foreman's  wife  kept  looking  in  at 
the  door,  whilst  the  frightened  maid  with 
the  earrings  brought  in  the  dishes ;  and  the 
foreman  smiled  more  and  more  joyfully, 
priding  himself  on  his  wife's  culinary  skill. 
After  dinner,  Nehkludoff  succeeded,  with 
some  trouble,  in  making  the  foreman  sit 
down.  In  order  to  revise  his  own  thoughts, 
and  to  express  them  to  some  one,  he 
explained  his  project  of  letting  the  land  to 
the  peasants,  and  asked  the  foreman  for  his 
opinion.  The  foreman,  smiling  as  if  he 
had  thought  all  this  himself  long  ago,  and 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  it,  did  not  really 
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understand  it  at  all.  This  was  not  because 
Nekhliidoff  did  not  express  himself  clearly, 
but  because  according  to  this  project  it 
turned  out  that  Nekhludoflf  was  giving  up 
his  ovm  profit  for  the  profit  of  others,  and 
the  thought  that  everyone  is  only  concerned 
about  his  own  profit,  to  the  harm  of  others, 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  foreman's  con- 
ceptions that  he  imagined  he  did  not 
understand  something  when  Nekhliidoff 
said  that  all  the  income  from  the  land  must 
be  placed  to  form  the  communal  capital  of 
the  peasants. 

**  Oh,  I  see ;  then  you,  of  course,  will 
receive  the  percentages  from  that  capital," 
said  the  foreman,  brightening  up. 

"  Dear  me  1  no.  Don't  you  see,  I  am 
giving  up  the  land  altogether." 

"  But  then  you  will  not  get  any  income,** 
said  the  foreman,  smiling  no  longer. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  give  it  up." 

The  foreman  sighed  heavily,  and  then 
began  smiling  again.  Now  he  understood. 
He  understood  that  NekhlMoff  was  not  quite 
normal,  and  at  onoe  began  to  consider  how 
he  himself  oould  profit  by  Nekhliidoff  s 
projeot  of  giving  up  the  land,  and 
tried  to  see  this  project  in  such  a  way 
that  he  might  reap  some  advantage  from  it. 
But  when  he  saw  that  this  was  impossiUe 
he  grew  sorrowful,  and  the  projeot  ceased  to 
interest  him,  and  he  continued  to  smile, 
only  in  o^er  to  please  the  master. 

Seeing  that  the  foreman  did  not  under- 
stand him,  Nekhliidoff  let  him  go,  and  sat 
dpwn  by  the  window-sill,  that  was  all  cut 
about  and  inked  over,  and  began  to  put  his 
project  down  on  paper. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  limes,  that 
were  covered  with  fresh  green,  and  the 
mosquitoes  swarmed  in,  stinging  Nekhliidofi^ 
Just  as  he  finished  his  notes,  he  heaxd  the 
lowing  of  cattle  and  the  creaking  of  open- 
ing gates  from  the  village,  and  the  voices  of 
the  peasants  gathering  together  for  the 
meeting.  He  told  the  foreman  not  to  call 
the  peasants  up  to  the  office,  as  he  meant 
to  go  into  the  village  himself  and  meet  the 
men  where  they  would  assemble.     Having 
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hurriedly  drank  a  cnp  of  tea  offered  him  by 
the  foreman,  NekhlMoff  went  to  the  village. 

CHAPTEB  VII. 

From  the  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the 
house  of  the  village  elder  came  the  sound 
of  voices ;  but  as  soon  as  NekhlMoff  came 
up  the  talking  ceased,  and  all  the  peasants 
took  off  their  caps,  just  as  those  in  Kous- 
minski  had  done.  The  peasants  here  were 
of  a  much  poorer  class  than  those  in 
Kousmlnski.  The  men  wore  shoes  made  of 
bork  and  homespun  shirts  and  coats. 
Some  had  come  straight  from  their  work  in 
their  shirts  and  with  bare  feet, 

Nekhliidoff  made  an  effort,  and  began  his 
speech  by  telling  the  peasants  of  his 
intention  to  give  up  his  land  to  them 
altogether.  The  peasants  were  silent,  and 
the  expression  in  their  faces  did  nottmdergo 
any  change. 

"  Because  I  hold,"  said  Nekhltidoff,  "and 
believe  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  the  use 
of  the  land." 

"That's  certain.  That's  so,  exactly," 
said  several  voices. 

Nekhliidoff  went  on  to  say  that  the 
revenue  from  the  land  ought  to  be  divided 
among  all,  and  that  he  would  therefore 
suggest  that  they  should  rent  the  land  at  a 
price  fixed,  by  themselves,  the  rent  to  form 
a  commimal  fund  for  their  own  use.  Words 
of  approval  and  agreement  were  still  to  be 
heard,  but  the  serious  faces  of  the  peasants 
grew  still  more  serious,  and  the  eyes  that 
had  been  fixed  on  the  gentleman  dropped, 
as  if  they  were  unwilling  to  put  him  to 
shaone  by  letting  him  see  that  everyone  had  * 
understood  his  trick,  and  that  no  one  would 
be  deceived  by  him. 

Nekhliidoff  spoke  clearly,  and  the  peasants 
were  intelligent,  but  they  did  not  and  could 
not  understand  him,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  foreman  had  so  long  been  unable  to 
understand  him. 

They  were  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
natural  for  every  man  to  consider  his  own 
interest.  The  experience  of  many  genera- 
tions had  proved  to  them  that  the  landlords 
always  considered  their  own  interest  to  the 
detriment  of  the  peasants.     Therefore,  if  a 
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landlord  called  them  to  a  meeting  and  made 
them  BOtne  kind  of  a  new  offer,  it  could 
evidently  only  be  in  order  to  swindle  them 
more  cunningly  than  before. 

"  Well,  then,  what  are  you  willing  to  rent 
the  land  at?  "  asked  Nekhludoff. 

*  *  How  can  we  fix  a  price  ?  We  cannot  do 
it.  The  land  is  yours,  and  the  power  is  in 
your  hands,"  answered  some  voices  from 
among  the  crowd. 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all.  You  will  yourselves  have 
the  use  of  the  money  for  communal 
purposes." 

"  We  cannot  do  it ;  4he  commune  is  one 
thing,  and  this  is  another." 

"  Don't  you  understand,"  said  the  fore- 
man, with  a  smile  (he  had  followed 
NekhlMoff  to  the  meeting),  "  the  Prince  is 
letting  the  land  to  you  for  money,  and  is 
giving  you  the  money  back  to  form  a  capital 
for  the  commune." 

"  We  understand  very  well,"  said  a  cross, 
toothless  old  msm,  without  raising  his  eyes. 
"  Something  likl  a  bank ;  we  should  have  to 
pay  at  a  fixed  time.  We  do  not  wish  it ;  it 
is  hard  enough  as  it  is,  and  that  would  ruin 
us  completely." 

"  That's  no  go.  We  prefer  to  go  on  the 
old  way,"  began  several  dissatisfied  and 
even  rude  voices. 

The  refusals  grew  very  vehement  when 
Nekhludoff  mentioned  that  he  would  draw 
up  an  agreement  which  would  have  to  be 
signed  by  him  and  by  them. 

"  Why  sign  ?  We  shall  go  on  working»  as 
we  have  done  hitherto.  What  is  all  this 
for  ?    We  are  ignorant  men." 

"We  can't  agree,  because  this  sort  of 
thing  is  not  what  we  have  been  used  to. 
As  it  was,  so  let  it  continue  to  be.  Only 
the  seeds  we  should  like  to  withdraw." 

This  meant  that  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment the  seeds  had  to  be  provided  by  the 
peasants,  and  they  wanted  the  landlord  to 
provide  them. 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  refuse 
to  accept  the  land  ?  "  Nekhludoff  asked,  ad- 
dressing a  middle-aged,  barefooted  peasant, 
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with  a  tattered  coat,  and  a  bright  look  on 
his  face,  who  was  holding  his  worn  cap  with 
his  left  hand,  in  a  peculiarly  straight  posi- 
tion, in  the  same  way  soldiers  hold  theirs 
when  conunanded  to  take  :^em  off. 

"Just  so,"  said  this  peasant,  who  had 
evidently  not  yet  rid  himself  of  the  military 
hypnotism  he  had  been  subjected  to  while 
serving  his  time. 

"  It  means  that  you  have  sufficient 
land,*'  said  Nekhludoff. 

"No,  sir,  we  have  not,*'  said  the  ex- 
soldier,  with  an  artificially  pleased  look, 
carefully  holding  his  tattered  cap  in  fron* 
of  him,  as  if  offering  it  to  anyone  who  liked 
to  make  use  of  it. 

"  Well,  anyhow,  you'd  better  think  over 
what  I  have  said."  Nekhludoff  spoke  with 
surprise,  and  again  repeated  his  offer. 

"  We  have  110  need  to  think  about  it ;  as 
we  have  said,  so  it  will  be,"  angrily  mutv 
tered  the  morose,  toothless  old  man. 

"  I  shall  remain  here  another  day,  and  if 
you  change  your  minds,  send  to  let  ma 
know." 

The  peasants  gave  no  answer. 

So  Nekhludoff  did  not  succeed  in  arriving 
at  any  result  from  this  interview. 

"  If  I  might  make  a  remark.  Prince," 
said  the  foreman,  when  they  got  home, 
"you  will  never  come  to  any  agreemait 
with  them;  they  are  so  obstinate.  At  a 
meeting  these  people  just  stick  in  one  place, 
and  there  is  no  moving  them.  It  is  because 
they  are  frightened  of  everything.  Why, 
these  very  peasants — say  that  white- 
haired  one,  or  the  dark  one,  who  were 
refusing,  are  intelligent  peasants.  When 
one  of  them  comes  to  the  ofl&ce  and  one 
makes  him  sit  down  to  a  cup  of  tea  it's  like 
in  the  Palace  of  Wisdom — he  is  quite  a 
diplomatist,"  said  the  foreman,  smiling ; "  he 
will  consider  everything  rightly.  At  a 
meeting  it's  a  different  man — he  keeps 
repeating  one  and  the  same    •     .     ."    . 

"  Well,  could  not  some  of  the  more  in- 
telligent men  be  asked  to  come  here  ?  "  said 
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Nekhludoff ;  "  I  would  carefully  explain  it  to 
them/* 

**  That  can  be  done,**  said  the  smiling 
foreman.  A 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  mind  calling 
them  here  to-morrow?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  I  will,*'  said  the  foreman, 
and  smiled  still  more  joyfully.  "I  shall 
oall  them  to-morrow.*' 

**  Just  hear  him ;  he*s  not  artful,  not  he,*' 
said  a  blackhaired  peasant  with  an  unkempt 
beard,  as  he  sat  jolting  from  side  to  side 
on  a  well-fed  mare,  addressing  an  old  man 
in  a  torn  coat  who  rode  by  his  side.  The 
two  men  were  driving  a  herd  of  the 
peassmts*  horses  to  graze  in  the  night, 
alongside  the  high  road  and  secretly,  in  the 
landlord's  forest. 

"  Give  you  the  land  for  nothing — ^you  need 
only  sign — ^have  they  not  done  the  likes  of 
us  often  enough  ?  No,  my  friend,  none  of 
your  humbug.  Nowadays  we  have  a  little 
sense,**  he  added,  and  began  shouting  at  a 
colt  that  had  strayed. 

He  stopped  his  horse  and  looked  round, 
but  the  colt  had  not  remained  behind ;  it 
had  gone  into  the  meadow  by  the  roadside. 

'*  Bother  that  son  of  a  Turk ;  he's  taken 
to  getting  into  the  landowner's  meadows," 
Baid  the  dark  peasant  with  the  unkempt 
beard,  hearing  the  cracking  of  the  sorel 
stalks  that  the  neighing  colt  was  gaUopiujg 
over  as  he  came  running  back  from  the 
scented  meadow. 

"  Do  your  hear  the  cracking  ?  We'll  have 
to  send  the  women  folk  to  we^  the  meadow 
when  there's  a  holiday,"  said  the  thin 
peasant  with  the  torn  coat,  "  or  else  we*ll 
blunt  our  scythes.** 

"Sign,"  he  says.  The  unkempt  man 
continued  giving  his  opinion  of  the  land- 
lord's speech.  "  *  Sign,'  indeed,  and  let  him 
swallow  you  up.** 

•*  That*s  certain,"  answered  the  old  man. 
And  then  they  were  silent,  and  the  tramp- 
ing of  the  horses'  feet  along  the  high  road 
was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

When  Nekhliidoff  returned  he  found  that 
the  office  had  been  arranged  as  a  bedroom 
for  him.  A  high  bedstead,  with  a  feather 
bed  and  two  large  pillows,  had  been  placed 
in  the  room.  The  bed  was  covered  with  a 
dark  red  double-bedded  silk  quilt,  which  was 
elaborately  and  finely  quilted,  and  very  stiff. 
It  evidently  belonged  to  the  trousseau  of  the 
foreman's  wife.  The  foreman  offered  Nekh- 
liidoff  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  which  the 
latter  refi^sed,  and  excusing  himself  for  th« 
poorness  of  the  fare  and  the  accommodation, 
he  left  Nekhliidoff  alone. 

The  peasants'  refusal  did  not  at  all  bother 
Nekhlddoff.  On  the  contrary,  though  at 
Kousminski  his  offer  had  be^i  accepted 
and  he  had  even  been  thanked  for  it,  and 
here  he  wa6  met  with  suspicion  and  even 
enmity,  he  felt  contented  and  joyful. 

It  was  close  and  dirty  in  the  of&ce.  Nekh- 
lddoff went  out  into  the  yard,  and  was 
going  into  the  garden,  but  he  remembered : 
that  night,  the  window  of  the  maid- 
servant's room,  the  side  porch,  and  he  felt 
uncomfortable,  and  did  not  like  to  pass 
the  spot  desecrated  by  guilty  memories.  He 
sat  down  on  the  doorstep,  and  breathing  in 
the  warm  air,  balmy  with  the  strong  scent 
of  fresh  birch  leaves,  he  sat  for  a  long  time 
looking  into  the  dark  garden  and  listening 
to  the  mill,  the  nightingales,  and  some 
other  bird  that  whistled  monotonously  in 
the  bush  close  by.  The  light  disappeared 
from  the  foreman's  window ;  in  the  east,  be- 
hind the  bam,  a{>peared  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon,  and  sheet  lightning  began  to 
light  up  the  dilapidated  house,  and  the 
blooming,  over-grown  garden  more  and 
more  frequently.  It  began  to  thunder  in  the 
distance,  and  a  black  cloud  spread  over  one- 
third  of  the  sky.  The  nightingales  and  the 
other  bird  were  silent.  Above  the  murmur 
of  the  water  from  the  mill  came  the  cackling 
of  geese,  and  then  in  the  village  and  in  the 
foreman's  yard  the  first  cocks  began  to 
crow  earlier  than  usual,  as  they  do  on  warm, 
thundery  nights.  There  is  a  saying  that  if 
the  cocks  crow  early  the  night  will  be  a 
merry  one.    For  Nekhlddoff  the  night  was 
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m#re  than  merry ;  it  was  a  happy, 
joyful  night.  Imagination  renewed  the 
impressions  of  that  happy  smnmer  which 
he  had  spent  here  as  an  innocent  lad,  and 
he  felt  himself  as  he  had  been  not  only  at 
(hat  but  at  all  the  best  moments  of  his  life. 
He  not  only  remembered  but  felt  as  he  had 
felt  when,  at  the  age  of  14,  he  prayed  that 
God  would  show  him  the  truth  ;  or  when  as 
a  child  he  had  wept  on  his  mother's  lap, 
when  parting  from  her,  smd  promising  to  be 
always  good,  and  never  give  her  pain ;  he 
felt  as  he  did  when  he  and  Nik61enka 
Irt^niefP  resolved  always  to  support  each 
other  in  living  a  good  life  and  to  try  to  make 
everybody  happy. 

He  remembered  how  he  had  been  tempted 
in  Kousminski,  so  that  he  had  begun  to 
regret  the  house  and  the  forest  and  the 
farm  and  the  land,  and  he  asked  himself 
if  he  regretted  them  now,  and  it  even 
seemed  strangiB  to  think  that  he  could 
regret  them.  He  remembered  all  he 
hsbd  seen  to-day ;  the  woman  with  the 
children,  and  without  her  husband,  who 
was  in  prison  for  having  cut  down  trees  in 
his  (Nekhludoff's)  forest,  and  the  terrible 
Matr6na,  who  considered,  or  at  least  talked  as 
if  she  considered,  that  women  of  her  position 
must  give  themselves  to  the  gentlefolk; 
he  remembered  her  relation  to  the  babies, 
the  way  in  which  they  were  taken  to 
the  Foimdlings'  Hospital,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, smiling,  wizened  baby  with  the  patch- 
work cap,  dying  of  starvation.  And  then 
he  suddenly  remembered  the  prison,  the 
shaved  heads,  the  cells,  the  disgusting 
smells,  the  chains,  and,  by  the  side  of  it 
all,  the  madly  lavish  city  life  of  the  rich, 
himself  included. 

The  bright  moon,  now  almost  full,  rose  * 
above  the  bam.  Dark  shadows  fell 
across  the  yard,  smd  the  iron  roof  of  the 
ruined  house  shone  bright.  As  if  unwilling 
to  waste  this  light,  the  nightingales  again 
heg€tn  their  trills. 

Nekhliidoff  called  to  mind  how  he  had 
begun  to  consider  his  life  in  the  garden  of 
Kousminski  when  deciding  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  and  remembered  how  confused  he  had 
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heoome,  how  he  oould  not  arriye  at  any 
decision,  how  many  diffionlties  each  question 
had  {^resented.  He  asked  himself  these 
questions  now,  and  was  surprised  how 
simple  it  all  was.  It  was  simple  because 
he  was  not  thinking  now  of  what  would  be 
the  results  for  himself,  but  only  thought  of 
what  he  had  to  do.  And,  strange  to  say, 
what  he  had  to  do  for  himself  he  could  not 
decide,  but  what  he  had  to  do  for  others 
he  knew  without  any  doubt.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  he  must  not  leave  Eatdsha,  but 
go  on  helping  her.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
he  must  study,  inyestigate,  clear  up,  under- 
stand all  this  business  concerning  judgment 
and  punishment,  which  he  felt  he  saw 
differently  to  other  people.  What  would 
result  from  it  all  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  knew  for  certain  that  he  must  do  it> 
And  this  firm  assurance  gave  him  joy. 

The  black  cloud  had  spread  all  over  the 
sky ;  the  lightning  flashed  vividly  across  the 
yard  and  the  old  house  with  its  tumble- 
down porches,  the  thunder  growled  over- 
head. All  the  birds  were  silent,  but  the 
leaves  rustled  and  the  wind  reached  the 
step  where  Nekhludoff  stood  and  played 
with  his  hair.  One  drop  came  down,  then 
another ;  then  they  came  drumming  on  the 
dock  leaves  and  on  the  iron  of  the  roof,  and 
all  the  air  was  filled  by  a  bright  flash,  and 
before  Nekhludoff  could  coimt  three  a  fear- 
ful crash  soimded  overhead  and  spread 
pealing  all  over  the  sky. 

Nekhludoff  went  in. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  thought.  "The  work 
that  our  life  accomplishes,  the  whole  of  this 
work,  the  meaning  of  it  is  not,  nor  can  be, 
intelligible  to  me.  What  were  my  aunts 
for?  Why  did  Nik61enka  Irt^nieff  die? 
Why  am  I  living  ?  What  was  Katiisha  for  ? 
And  my  madness  ?  Why  that  war  ?  Why 
my  subsequent  lawless  life?  To  under- 
stand it,  to  understand  the  whole  of  the 
Master's  will  is  not  in  my  power.  But  to 
do  His  will,  that  is  written  down  in  my 
conscience,  is  in  my  power ;  that  I  know 
for  certain.  And  when  I  am  fulfilling  it  I 
have  sureness  and  peace.*' 
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The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and 
roshed  from  the  roof  into  a  tub  beneath ; 
the  lightning  lit  up  the  house  and  yard  less 
frequently.  Nekhludoff  went  into  his  room, 
undressed,  and  lay  down,  not  without  fear 
of  the  bugs,  whose  presence  the  dirty,  torn 
wall-papers  made  him  suspect. 

"  Yes,  to  feel  oneself  not  the  master 
but  a  servant,"  he  thought,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  thought.  His  fears  were  not  vain. 
Hardly  had  he  put  out  his  candle  when  the 
vermin  attacked  and  stung  him.  "  To  give 
up  the  land  and  go  to  Siberia.  Fleas, 
bugs,  dirt  I  Ah,  well ;  if  it  must  be  borne, 
I  shall  bear  it."  But,  in  spite  of  the  best 
of  intentions,  he  could  not  bear  it  and  sat 
down  by  the  open  window  and  gazed  with 
admiration  at  the  retreating  clouds  and  the 
reappearing  moon. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

It  waip  morning  before  Nekhltidoff  ootdd 
fall  asleep,  and  therefore  he  woke  up  late. 
At  noon  seven  men,  chosen  from  among  the 
peasants  at  the  foreman's  invitation,  came 
into  the  orchard,  where  the  foreman  had 
arranged  a  table  and  benches  by  digging 
posts  into  the  ground,  and  fixing  boards  on 
the  top,  under  the  apple  trees.  It  took 
some  time  before  the  peasants  could  be 
persuaded  to  put  on  their  caps  and  to  sit 
down  on  the  benches.  Especially  firm  was 
the  ex-soldier,  who  to-day  had  bark  shoes 
on.  He  stood  erect,  holding  his  cap  as  they 
do  at  funerals,  according  to  military 
regulation.  When  one  of  tiiem,  a  respect- 
able-looking, broad-shouldered  old  man,  with 
a  curly«  grizzly  beard  like  that  of  Michael 
Angelo's  "  Moses,"  and  grey  hair  that  curled 
round  the  brown  bald  forehead,  put  on  his 
big  cap,  and,  wrapping  his  coat  round  him, 
got  in  behind  the  table  and  sat  down  the 
rest  followed  his  example.  When  all  had 
taken  their  places  Nekhludoff  sat  down 
opposite  them,  and  leaning  on  the  table 
over  the  paper  on  which  he  had  drawn  up 
his  project,  he  began  explaining  it, 

Whether  it  was  that  there  were  fewer 
present,  or  .that  he  was  occupied  with  the 
business  in  hand  and  not  with   himself, 
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anyhow,  this  time  Nekhludoff  felt  no  con- 
fusion. He  involuntarily  addressed  the 
hrofiid  -  shouldered  old  man  with  white 
ringlets  in  his  grizzly  beard,  expecting 
approbation  or  objections  from  him.  But 
Nekhludoff *8  conjecture  was  wrong.  The 
respectable-looldng  old  patriarch,  though 
he  nodded  his  handsome  head  approvingly 
or  shook  it,  and  frowned  when  the  others 
raised  an  objection,  evidently  understood 
with  great  difficulty,  and  only  when  the 
others  repeated  what  Nekhludoff  had  said 
in  their  own  words.  A  little,  almost  beard- 
less old  fellow,  blind  in  one  eye,  who  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  patriarch,  and  had  a  patched 
nankeen  coat  and  old  boots  on,  and,  as 
Nekhllkloff  found  out  later,  was  an  oven- 
builder,  understood  much  better.  This 
man  moved  his  brows  quickly,  attending  to 
NekhMdoff*B  words  with  an  effort,  and  at 
once  repeated  them  in  his  own  way*  An  old, 
thick-set  man  with  a  white  beard  and  intelli- 
gent eyes,  understood  as  quickly,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  put  in  an  ironical  joke, 
clearly  wishing  to  show  off.  The  ex-soldier 
seemed  also  to  understand  matters,  but  got 
mixed,  being  used  to  senseless  soldiers'  talk. 
A  tall  man  with  a  small  beard,  a  long  nose, 
and  a  bass  voice,  who  wore  clean  home- 
made clothes  and  new  bark -plaited  shoes, 
seemed  to  be  the  one  most  seriously  inte- 
rested. This  man  spoke  only  when  there 
was  need  of  it.  The  two  other  old  men,  the 
same  toothless  one  who  had  shouted  a 
distinct  refusal  at  the  meeting  the  day 
before  to  every  proposal  of  Nekhl6doff's, 
njid  a  tail,  white,  lame  old  man  with  a  kind 
iace,  his  thin  legs  tightly  wrapped  round 
with  strips  of  linen,  said  little,  though  they 
listened  attentively.  First  of  aU  Nekhltidoff 
explained  his  views  in  regard  to  personal 
property  in  land.  **  The  land,  according  to 
my  idea,  can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold, 
becauE6  if  it  could  be  he  who  has  got  the 
money  could  buy  it  all,  and  exact  anything 
he  liked  for  the  use  of  the  land  from  those 
who  have  none." 

*'  That's  true,'*  said  the  long-nosed  man, 
in  a  deep  bass. 

^*  Just  sti||'  said  the  ex-soldkr. 
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"  A  woman  gathers  a  little  grass  for  her 
cow;  she's  caught  and  imprisoned,"  said 
the  white-bearded  old  man. 

**  Our  own  land  is  five  versts  away,  and 
as  to  renting  any  it's  impossible ;  the  price 
is  raised  so  high  that  it  won't  pay,"  added 
the  cross,  toothless  old  man.  "  They  twist 
us  into  ropes,  worse  than  during  serfdom." 

*^  I  think  8US  you  do,  and  I  count  it  a  sin 
to  possess  land,  so  I  wish  to  give  it  away," 
said  Nekhludofif. 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  thing,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  curlB  like  Angelo*s  "  Moses," 
evidently  thinking  that  Nekhllidoff  meant 
to  let  the  land. 

"  I  have  come  here  because  I  no  k)ng6r 
wish  to  possess  any  land,  and  now  we  must 
consider  the  best  way  of  dividing  it.*' 

*'  Just  give  it  to  the  peasants,  that's  all,^ 
said  the  cross,  toothless  old  man. 

Nekhl6doff  was  abashed  for  a  moment, 
feeling  a  suspicion  of  his  not  being  honest 
in  these  words,  but  he  instantly  recovered, 
and  made  use  of  the  remark,  in  order  to 
express  what  was  in  his  mind,  in  reply. 

'*  I  should  be  glad  to  give  it  them,"  he 
said,  "  but  to  whom,  and  how  ?  To  which 
of  the  peasants  ?  Why,  to  your  tiommune, 
and  not  to  that  of  Deminsk."  (That  was 
the  name  of  a  neighbouring  village  with  very 
little  land.) 

All  were  silent.  Then  the  ex-soldier  said, 
"Just  so." 

"  Now,  then,  tell  me  how  would  you 
divide  the  land  among  the  peasants  if  you 
had  to  do  it  ?  "  said  Nekhludoff. 

"We  should  divide  it  up  equally,  so 
much  for  every  man,"  said  the  oven-builder, 
quickly  raising  and  lowering  his  brows. 

"How  else?  Of  course,  so  much  per 
man,"  said  the  good-natured  lame  man 
with  the  white  strips  of  linen  round  his  legs. 

Everyone  confirmed  this  statement,  con- 
sidering it  satisfactory. 

"  So  much  per  man  ?  Then  are  the 
servants  attached  to  the  house  also  to  have 
a  share?"  Nekhludoff  asked. 

••  Oh,  no,"  said  the  ex-soldier,  trying  to 
appear  bold  and  merry.  But  the  tall,  reason- 
able man  would  not  agree  with  him* 
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'*  If  one  is  to  divide,  all  mast  share  alike," 
lie  said,  in  his  deep  bass,  after  a  little  con« 
sideration. 

"It  can't  be  done,'*  said  Nekhliidoff,  who 
had  already  prepared  his  reply.  "  If  aJl  art 
to  share  alike,  then  those  who  do  not  work 
tbemselves— do  not  plough — ^will  sell  their 
shares  to  the  rich.  The  rich  will  again  get  at 
the  land.  Those  who  live  J)y  working  the 
land  will  multiply,  and  land  will  again  be 
scarce.  Then  the  rich  will  again  get  those 
who  need  land  into  their  power." 

"  Just  so,'*  quickly  s£iid  the  ex-soldier. 

"Forbid  to  sell  the  land;  let  only  him 
who  ploughs  it  have  it,**  angrily  interrupted 
the  oven-builder. 

To  this  Nekhliidoff  replied  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  who  was  ploughing  for 
himself  and  who  for  another. 

The  taU,  reasonable  man  proposed  that  an 
arrangement  be  made  so  that  they  should 
all  plough  communally,  and  those  who 
ploughed  should  get  the  produce  and  those 
who  did  not  should  get  nothing. 

To  this  communistic  project  Nekhliidoff 
had  also  an  answer  ready.  He  said  that  for 
such  an  arrangement  it  would  be  necessajfy 
that  all  should  have  ploughs,  and  that  all 
the  horses  should  be  alike,  so  that  none 
should  be  left  behind,  and  that  ploughs  and 
horses  and  all  the  implements  would  have 
to  be  communal  property,  and  that  in  order 
'  to  get  that,  all  the  people  would  have  to 
agree. 

"  Our  people  could  not  be  made  to  agree  in 
a  lifetime,*'  said  the  cross  old  man. 

"  We  should  have  regular  fights,*'  said  the 
white  bearded  old  man,  with  the  laughing 
eyes. 

'*  So  that  the  thing  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
looks,*'  said  Nekhliidoff,  "  and  this  is  a 
thing  not  only  we  but  many  have  been  con- 
sidering. There  is  an  American,  Henry 
George.  This  is  what  he  has  thought  out, 
and  I  agree  with  him.** 

**  Why,  you  are  the  master,  and  you  give 
it  as  you  like.  What*s  it  to  you  ?  The  power 
is  yours,"  said  the  cross  old  msui. 

This  confused  Nekhliidoff,  but^  he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  not  he  alone  was  dis- 
satisfied with  this  interruption. 
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**  You  wait  a  bit,  Uncle  Simon ;  let  him 
tell  us  about  it,"  said  the  reasonable  man,  in 
his  imposing  bass. 

This  emboldened  Kekhl^dofE,  and  he 
began  to  explain  Henry  George's  single-tax 
system.  **The  earth  is  no  man's;  it  is 
God's,"  he  began. 

"  Just  so ;  that  it  is,"  several  voices 
replied. 

"  The  land^s  common  to  aU.  All  have 
the  same  right  to  it,  but  there  is  good  land 
and  bad  land,  and  everyone  would  like  to 
take  the  good  land.  How  is  one  to  do  in 
order  to  get  it  justly  divided  ?  In  this  way ; 
he  that  will  use  the  good  land  must  pay 
those  who  have  got  no  land  the  value  of  the 
land  he  uses,"  Nekhludoff  went  on,  answer- 
ing his  own  question.  "  As  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  who  should  pay  whom,  - 
^and  money  is  needed  for  communal  use, 
it  should  be  arranged  that  he  who 
uses  the  good  land  should  pay  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  his  land  to  the 
commiine  for  its  needs.  Then  everyone 
would  share  equally.  If  you  want  to  use 
land  pay  for  it — more  for  the  good,  less  for 
the  bad  land.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  use 
land,  don't  pay  anything,  and  those  who  use 
the  land  will  pay  the  taxes  and  the  com- 
mimal  expenses  for  you." 

"  Well,  he  had  a  head,  this  George,"  said 
the  oven-builder,  moving  his  brows.  **  He 
who  lias  good  land  must  pay  more." 

"If  only  the  payment  is  according  to  our 
strength,"  said  the  tall  man  with  the  bass 
voice,  evidently  foreseeing  how  the  matter 
would  end. 

"The  payment  should  be  not  too  high 
and  not  too  low.  If  it  is  too  high  it  will 
not  get  paid,  and  there  will  be  a  loBS ;  and 
if  it  is  too  low  it  will  be  bought  and  sold. 
There  would  be  a  trading  in  land.  This  is 
what  I  wished  to  arrange  among  you  here." 

"That  is  just,  that  is  right;  yes,  that 
would  do,"  said  the  peasants. 

"  He  has  a  head,  this  George,"  said  the 
broad-shouldered  old  man  with  the  curls. 
"  See  what  he  has  invented." 

"  Well,  then,  how  would  it  be  if  I  wished 
to  take  some  land?"  asked  the  smiling 
foreman. 
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"  If  there  is  an  allotment  to  spare,  take 
it  and  work  it,"  said  Nekhliidoff. 

"  What  do  yon  want  it  for  ?  Yon  have 
snfl&cient  as  it  is,"  said  the  old  man  with 
the  langhing  eyes. 

With  this  the  conference  ended. 

Nekhliidoff  repeated  his  offer,  and  advised 
the  men  to  talk  it  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
commune  and  to  return  with  the  answer. 

The  peasants  said  they  would  talk  it  over 
and  bring  an  answer,  and  left  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  Then:  loud  talk  was  audible 
as  they  went  along  the  road,  and  up  to  late 
in  the  night  the  sound  of  voices  came  along 
the  river  from  the  village. 

The  next  day  the  peasants  did  not  go  to 
work,  but  spent  it  in  considering  the  land- 
lord's offer.  The  commune  was  divided 
into  two  parties— one  which  regarded 
the  offer  as  a  profitable  one  to  them- 
selves and  saw  no  danger  in  agreeing 
with  it,  and  another  which  suspected  and 
feared  the  offer  it  did  not  understand.  On 
the  third  day,  however,  all  agreed,  and  some 
were  sent  to  Nekhliidoff  to  accept  his  offer. 
They  were  influenced  in  their  decision  by 
the  explanation  some  of  the  old  men 
gave  of  the  landlord's  conduct,  which  did 
away  with  all  fear  of  deceit.  They  thought 
the  gentleman  had  begun  to  consider  his 
soul,  and  was  acting  as  he  did  for  its  salva- 
tion. The  alms  which  Nekhludoff  had  given 
away  while  in  Panovo  made  his  explana- 
tion seem  likdy.  The  fact  that  Nekhludoff 
had  never  before  been  face  to  face  with  such 
great  poverty  and  so  bare  a  life  as  the  pea- 
sants had  come  to  in  this  place,  and  was  so 
appalled  by  it,  made  him  give  away  money 
in  charity,  though  he  knew  that  this 
was  not  reasonable.  He  could  not  help 
giving  the  money,  of  which  he  now  had 
a  great  deal,  having  received  a  large  sum 
for  the  forest  he  had  sold  the  year 
before,  and  also  the  hand  money  for  the 
implements  and  stock  in  Kousminski. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  master 
was  giving  money  in  charity,  crowds  of 
people,  chiefly  women,  began  to  come  ta 
ask  him  for  help.  He  did  not  in  the  least 
know  how  to  deal  with  them,  how  to  decide,. 
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how  mnoh,  and  whom  to  give  to.  He  felt 
that  to  refuse  to  give  money,  of  which  he 
had  a  great  deal,  to  poor  people  was 
impossible,  yet  to  give  oasnally  to  those  who 
asked  was  not  wise.  The  last  day  he  spent 
in  Fan6vo,  Nekhludoff  looked  over  the 
things  left  in  his  amits*  house,  and  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  the  mahogany  ward- 
robe, with  the  brass  lions'  heads  with 
rings  through  them,  he  found  many  letters, 
and  amongst  them  a  photograph  of  a  group, 
consisting  of  his  aunts,  Sophia  Iv4novnia  and 
Mary  Iv^ovna,  a  student,  and  Eattisha. 
Of  cJl  the  things  in  the  house  he  took  only 
the  letters  and  the  photograph.  The  rest 
he  left  to  the  miller  who,  at  the  smiling 
foreman's  recommendation,  had  bought  the 
house  and  all  it  contained,  to  be  taken  down 
and  carried  away,  at  one-tenth  of  the  real 
value. 

Becalling  the  feeling  of  regret  at  the  loss 
of  his  property  which  he  had  felt  in  Kous- 
minski,  Nekhludoff  was  surprised  how  he 
could  have  felt  this  regret.  Now  he  felt 
nothing  but  unceasing  joy  at  the  deliverance, 
and  a  sensation  of  newness  something 
like  that  which  a  traveller  must  experience 
when  discovering  new  countries. 

CHAPTEB  X. 
The  town  struck  Nekhludoff  in  a  new  and 
pecioliar  light  on  his  return.  He  came  back  in 
the  evening,  when  the  gas  was  lit,  and  drove 
from  the  railway  station  to  his  house,  where 
the  rooms  still  smelt  of  naphthaline.  Agra- 
phena  Petr6vna  and  Com^y  were  both 
feeling  tired  and  dissatisfied,  and  had  even 
had  a  quarrel  over  those  things  that  seemed 
made  only  to  be  aired  and  packed  away. 
Nekhliidoff's  room  was  empty,  but  not  in 
order,  and  the  way  to  it  was  blocked  up 
with  boxes,  so  that  his  arrival  evidently 
hindered  the  business  which,  owing  to  a 
curious  kind  of  inertia,  was  going  on  in  this 
house.  The  evident  folly  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  he  hsid  once  taken  part, 
was  so  distasteful  to  NekhlMoff  after  the 
impressions  the  misery  of  the  life  of  the 
peasants  had  made  on  him,  that  he  decided 
to   go  to    a  hotel  the  next  day,  leaving 
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Agraph^na  Petr6vna  to  put  away  ^e  things 
as  she  thought  fit  until  his  sister  should 
come  and  finally  dispose  of  everything  in 
the  house. 

Nekhliidoff  left  home  early  and  chose  a 
couple  of  rooms  in  a  very  modest  and  not 
particulariy  clean  lodging-house  within  easy 
reach  of  the  prison,  and,  having  given  orders 
that  some  of  his  things  should  be  sent 
there,  he  went  to  see  the  advocate.  It  was 
cold  out  of  doors.  After  some  rainy  and 
stormy  weather  it  had  turned  out  cold,  as 
it  often  does  in  spring.  It  was  so  cold  that 
Nekhludoff  felt  quite  chilly  in  his  light 
overcoat  and  walked  fast  hoping  to  get 
warmer.  His  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts 
of  the  peasants,  the  women,  children,  old 
men,  and  all  the  poverty  and  weariness 
which  he  seemed  to  have  seen  for  the  first 
time,  especially  the  smiling,  old-faced 
infant  writhing  with  his  calfiess  little  legs, 
and  he  could  not  help  contrasting  what 
was  gomg  on  in  the  town.  Passing  by 
the  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  clothiers' 
shops,  he  was  struck,  as  if  he  saw  them  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  appearance  of  the  clean, 
well-fed  shopkeepers,  like  whom  you  could 
not  find  one  peasant  in  the  country.  These 
men  were  apparently  convinced  that  the  pains 
they  took  to  deceive  the' people  who  did  not 
know  much  about  their  goods  was  not  a 
useless  but  rather  an  important  business. 
The  coachmen  with  their  broad  hips  and 
rows  of  buttons  down  their  sides,  and  the 
door-keepers  with  gold  cords  on  their  caps, 
the  servant  girls  with  their  aprons  and 
curly  fringes,  and  especially  the  smart 
isv6stchiks  with  the  nape  of  their  necks 
clean  shaved,  as  they  sat  loUing  back  in 
their  traps,  and  examined  the  passers-by 
witii  dissolute  and  contemptuous  air, 
looked  well  fed.  In  all  these  people 
Nekhliidofif  could  not  now  help  seeing  some 
of  these  very  peasants  who  had  been 
driven  into  the  town  by  lack  of  land. 
Some  of  the  peasants  driven  to  the 
town  had  found  means  of  profiting  by  the 
conditions  of  town  life  and  had  becoide 
like  the  gentlefolk  and  were  pleased  with 
their  position ;  others  were  in  a  worse  posi- 
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tion  than  they  had  been  in  the  eonntry  and 
were  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  oonntry 
people. 

Such  seemed  the  bootmakers  Nekhli6dofif 
saw  in  the  cellar ;  the  pale,  disheyelled 
washerwomen  with  their  thin  bare  arms 
ironing  at  an  open  window,  out  of  which 
streamed  soapy  steam ;  such  the  two  house- 
painters  with  their  aprons,  stocldngless 
feet,  all  bespattered  and  smeared  with  paint, 
whom  Nekhliidoff  rr^et — ^their  weak,  brown 
arms  bared  to  above  the  elbows — carry- 
ing a  pailful  of  paint,  and  quarrelling 
with  esich  other.  Their  faces  looked  hag- 
gard and  cross.  The  dark  faces  of  the 
carters  jolting  along  in  their  carts  bore  the 
same  expression,  and  so  did  the  faces  of  the 
tattered  men  and  women  who  stood  begging 
at  the  street  comers.  The  same  kind  of  faces 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  open  windows  of  the 
eating-houses  which  Nekhliidoff  passed.  By 
the  dirty  tables  on  which  stood  tea  things 
and  bottles,  and  between  which  waiters 
dressed  in  white  shirts  were  rushing  hither 
and  thither,  sat  shouting  and  singing  red 
perspiring  men  with  stupefied  faces.  One 
sat  by  the  window  with  lifted  brows  and 
pouting  lips  and  fixed  eyes  as  if  trying  to 
remember  something. 

'*  And  why  axe  they  all  gathered  here  7*' 
Nekhludoff  thought,  breathing  in  together 
with  the  dust  which  the  cold  wind  blew 
tow£krds  him  the  air  filled  with  the  smell  of 
rank  oil  and  fresh  paint. 

In  one  street  he  met  a  row  of  carts  loaded 
with  something  made  of  iron,  i^at  rattled 
so  on  the  uneven  pavement  that  it  made 
his  ears  and  head  ache.  He  started  walk- 
ing still  faster  in  order  to  pass  the  row  of 
carts,  when  he  heard  himself  called  by 
name.  He  stopped  and  saw  an  officer  with 
sharp-pointed  moustaches  and  shining  face 
who  sat  in  the  trap  of  a  swell  isvostchik 
and  waved  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner, 
his  smile  disclosing  unusually  long  white 
teeth. 

**  Nekhludoff  I     Can  it  be  you  ?" 

Nekhludoff*s  first  feeling  was  one  of 
pleasure.  '*  Ah,  Sch5nbock  I'*  he  exchunoed, 
joyfully;  but  he  knew  the  next  moment 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  joyful  about. 
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This  was  that  Sohdnbock  who  hcbd  been 
in  the  house  of  Nekhlildoff's  atints  that 
day,  and  whom  Nekhlddoff  had  quite  lost 
out  of  sight,  but  about  whom  he  had  heard 
that  in  spite  of  his  debts  he  had  somehow 
managed  to  remain  in  the  cavalry,  and  by 
some  means  or  other  still  kept  his  place 
among  the  rich.  His  gay,  contented 
appearcuice  corroborated  thk  report. 

"  What  a  good  thing  thai  I  have  caught 
you.  There  is  no  one  in  town.  Ah,  old 
fellow;  jou  have  grown  old,"  he  said, 
getting  j^ut  of  the  trap  and  moving  his 
shoulders  about.  "I  only  knew  you  by 
your  walk.  Look  here,  we  must  dine* 
together.  Is  there  any  place  where  they 
feed  one  decently  ?  " 

"I  don*t  think  I  can  spare  the  time," 
Nekhlddoff  answered,  thinking  only  of  how 
he  could  best  get  rid  of  his  companion 
without  hurtifig  him. 

**  And  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Business,  old  fellow.  Guardianship 
business.  I  am  a  guardian  now.  I  am 
managing  SamanoflTs  affairs — ^the  million- 
aire, you  know.  He  has  softening  of  the 
brain,  and  he's  got  fifty-four  thousand 
desiatins  of  land,"  he  said,  with  peculiar 
pride,  as  if  he  had  himself  made  aJl  these 
desiatins.  "The  affairs  were  terribly 
neglected.  All  the  land  was  let  to  the 
peasants.  They  did  not  pay  anything. 
There  were  more  than  eighty  thousand 
roubles  debts.  I  changed  it  all  in  one 
year,  and  have  got  70  per  cent,  more  out  of 
it.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  he  asked, 
proudly. 

Nekhliidoff  remembered  having  heard 
that  this  Schonbock,  just  because  he  ha4 
spent  aU  he  had,  had  attained  by  some 
special  influence  the  post  of  guardian  to  a 
rich  old  man  who  was  squandering  his 
property, — and  was  now  evidently  living  by 
this  guard-ship.  "How  am  I  to  get  rid 
of  him  without  offending  him,'*  thought 
Nekhliidoff,  looking  at  this  fuU,  shiny  face 
with  the  stiffened  moustache  and  listening 
to  his  friendly,  good-humoured  chatter 
about  where  one  gets  fed  best,  and  his 
bragging  about  his  doings  as  a  guardian. 
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•*  Well,  then,  where  do  we  dine  ?  " 

*'  Beally,  I  have  no  time  to  spare,*'  said 
Nekhludoff,  glancing  at  his  watch. 

"Then,  look  here.  To-night,  at  the 
races — will  yon  he  there  ?  *' 

**  No,  I  shall  not  be  there.** 

"  Do  come.  I  have  none  of  my  own 
now,  bnt  I  back  GTisha*8  horses. '  Yon 
remember;  he  has  a  fine  stnd.  Toa*ll 
come,  won't  you?  And  we*ll  have  some 
supper  together.'* 

"  No,  I  cannot  have  supper  with  you 
either,**  said  Nekhludoff,  with  a  sn^e. 

"  WeU,  that's  too  bad  I  And  where  are 
you  ofif  to  now  ?    Shall  I  give  you  a  lift  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  see  an  advocate,  close 
to  here — ^round  the  comer.** 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  You  have  got 
something  to  do  with  the  prisons — have 
turned  into  a  prisoners*  mediator,  I  hear,** 
said  Schonbock, laughing.  "The Karchagins 
told  me.  They  have  -left  town  already. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?     Tell  me.** 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  quite  true,'*  Nekhludoff 
answered ;  "  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it 
in  the  street.** 

**  Of  course ;  you  always  were,  a  crank. 
But  you  will  come  to  the  races  ?  ** 

"  No.  I  neither  can  nor  wish  to  come. 
Please  do  not  be  angry  with  me.** 
'  "Angry.  Dear  me,  no.  Where  do  you 
live  ?  **  And  suddenly  his  face  became 
serious,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  he  drew  up  his 
brows.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  re- 
member something,  and  Nekhludoff  noticed 
the  same  dull  expression  as  that  of  the  man 
with  the  raised  brows  and  pouting  lips 
whom  he  had  seen  at  the  window  of  the 
eating-house. 

"  How  cold  it  is.  Is  it  not  ?  Have  you 
got  the  parcels  ?  **  said  Schonbock,  turning 
to  the  isv6stchik. 

"All  right.  Good-bye.  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  met  you,**  and  warmly 
pressing  Nel^udoff  s  hand,  he  jumped  into 
the  trap  and  waved  his  white-gloved  hand 
in  front  of  his  shiny  face,  with  his  usual 
smile  showing  his  exceptionally  white 
teeth. 
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"  Can  *  I  haye  also  been  like  that  ?  ^ 
Nekhludoff  thonght,  as  he  continued  hiff 
way  to  the  advocate's.  "  Yes,  I  wisjied  to 
be  like  that,  though  I  was  not  quite  like  it. 
And  I  thought  of  living  my  life  in  that 
way." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Nekhludoff  was  admitted  by  the  advocate 
before  his  turn.  The  advocate  at  once 
conunenced  to  talk  about  the  Mei]fih6£&' 
case,  which  he  had  read  with  indignsktum  at 
the  inconsistency  of  the  accusation. 

"  This  case  is  perfectly  revolting,"  be 
said/;  "it  is  very  likely  that  the  owner 
himself  set  fire  to  the  building  in  order  to 
get  the  insurance  money,  and  the  chief* 
thing  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
the  Men8h6ffs*  guilt.  There  are  no  proofs 
whatever.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  fecial 
zeal  of  the  examining  magistrate  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  prosecutor.  If  they 
are  tried  here,  and  not  in  a  provincial 
court,  I  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
acquitted,  and  I  shall  charge  nothing.  Now 
then,  the  next  case,  that  of  Theodosia 
Biruk6ff.  The  appeal  to  the  Emperoiq^  is 
written.  If  you  go  to  Petersburg,  you'd 
better  take  it  with  ycm,  and  hand  it  in 
yourself,  with  a  request  of  your  own,  or  else  * 
they  will  only  make  a  few  inquiries,  and 
nothing  will  come  of  it.  You  must  try  and 
get  at  some  of  the  influential  members  of 
the  Appeal  Conunittee." 

"Well,  is  this  aU?" 

"No;  here  I  have  a  letter  ...  I 
see  you  have  turned  into  a  pipe — a 
spout  through  which  all  the  complaints  of 
the  prison  are  poured,"  said  the  advocate, 
with  a  smile.  "  It  is  too  much ;  you*ll  not 
be  able  to  manage  it." 

"  No,  but  this  is  a  striking  case,"  said 
Nekhludoff,  and  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
case  of  a  peasant  who  began  to  read  the 
Gospels  to  the  peassmts  in  the  village,  and 
to  discuss  them  with  his  friends.  The 
priests  regarded  this  as  a  crime  and  in- 
formed the  authorities.  The  magistrate 
examined  him  and  the  public  prosecutor 
drew  up  an  act  of  indictment,  and  the  law 
courts  committed  him  for  trial. 
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"  This  is  really  too  terrible,"  Nekhludoflf 
said.    "  Can  it  be  true  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  surprised  at  ?  ** 

"Why,  everything.  I  can  understand 
the  police-ofl&cer  who  simply  obeys  orders, 
but  the  prosecutor  drawing  up  an  act  of 
that  kind.    An  educated  man    .    .    ." 

"  That  is  where  th^  mistake  lies  that  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  considerifigthat  the  prosecutors 
and  the  judges  in  general  are  some  kind  of 
liberal  persons.  There  was  a  time  when  they 
were  such,  but  now  it  is  quite  different.  They 
are  just  officials,  only  troubled  about  pay- 
day. They  receive  their  salaries  and  want 
them  increased,  and  there  their  principles 
end.  They  will  accuse,  judge,  and  sen- 
tence anyone  you  like." 

"  Yes  ;  but  do  laws  really  exist  that  can 
condemn  a  man  to  Siberia  for  reading  the 
Bible  with  his  friends  ?" 

"  Not  only  to  be  exiled  to  the  less  remote 
parts  of  Siberia,  but  even  to  the  mines,  if 
you  can  only  prove  that  reading  the  Bible 
they  took  the  liberty  of  explaining  it  to 
others  not  according  to  orders,  and  in  this 
way  condemned  the  explanations  given  by 
the  Church.  Blaming  the  Greek  orthodox 
iseligion  in  the  presence  of  the  common 
people  means,  according  to  Statute  .  .  . 
the  mines." 

"  Impossible  1 " 

**I  assure  you  it  is  so.  I  always  tell 
these  gentlemen,  the  judges,"  the  advocate 
continued,  "  that  I  cannot  look  at  them 
without  gratitude,  because  if  I  am  not  in 
prison,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  it  is  only 
owing  to  their  kindness.  To  deprive  us  of 
our  privileges,  and  send  us  all  to  the  less 
remote  pajrts  of  Siberia  would  be  an  easy 
thing  for  them." 

"Well,  if  it  is  so,  and  if  everything 
depends  on  the  Procv/reur  and  others  who 
can,  at  will,  either  enforce  the  laws  or 
not,  what  are  the  trials  for  ?  " 

The  advocate  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 
"You  do  put  strange  questions.  My  dear 
sir,  thai  is  philosophy.  Well,  we  might 
have  a  talk  about  that,  too.  Could  you 
come  on  Saturday  ?  You  will  meet  men  of 
soience,  literary  men,  and  artists  at  my 
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honse,  and  then  we  might  discuss  these 
general  questions,'*  said  the  advocate,  pro- 
nouncing the  words  "general  questions" 
with  ironical  pathos.  "  You  have  met  my 
wife  ?    Do  come." 

"  Thank  you;  I  will  try  to,"  said  Nekh- 
16do£f,  and  felt  that  he  was  saying  an  un- 
truth, and  knew  that  if  he  tried  to  do  any- 
thing it  ifrould  be  to  keep  away  from  the 
advocate's  literary  evening,  and  the  circle 
of  the  men  of  science,  art,  and  literature. 

The  laugh  with  which  the  advocate  met 
NekhludofTs  remark  that  trials  could  have 
no  meaning  if  the  judges  might  enforce  the 
laws  or  not,  according  to  their  notion,  and 
the  tone  with  which  he  pronounced  the 
words  "  philosophy'*  and  **  general  ques- 
tions,** proved  to  Nekhludoflf  how  very  dif- 
ferently he  and  the  advocate  and,  probably, 
the  advocate's  friends,  looked  at  things; 
and  he  felt  that  in  spite  of  the  distance  that 
now  existed  between  himself  and  his  former 
companions,  Schonbock,  Ac,  the  difference 
between  himself  smd  the  circle  of  the 
advocate  and  his  friends  was  still  greater. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  prison  was  a  long  way  off  and  it 
was  getting  late,  so  Nekhliidoff  took  an 
isv6stchik.  The  isvdstchik,  a  middle-aged 
man  with  an  intelligent  and  kind  face, 
turned  round  towards  Nekhliidoff  as  they 
were  driving  along  one  of  the  streets  and 
pointed  to  a  huge  house  that  was  being 
built  there. 

."  Just  see  what  a  tremendous  house  they 
tave  begun  to  bmld,**  he  said,  as  if  he  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
house  and  proud  of  it. 

The  house  was  really  immense  and  was 
bding  built  in  a  very,  original  style.  The 
strong  pine  beams  of  the  scaffolding  were 
firmly  fixed  together  with  iron  bands  and  a 
plank  wall  separated  the  building  from  the 
street.  \ 

On  the  boards  of  the  scaffolding  work- 
men, all  bespattered  with  plaster,  moved 
hither  and  thither  like  ants.  Some  were 
laying  bricks,  some  hewing  stones,  some 
carrying  up  the  heavy  hods  and  pails  and 
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bringing  them  down  empty.  A  fat  and 
finely  -  dressed  gentleman — probably  the 
architect — stood  by  the  scaffolding,  point- 
ing upward  and  explaining  something  to  a 
contractor,  a  peasant  from  the  Vladimir  Go- 
vernment, who  was  respectfully  listening  to 
him.  Empty  carts  were  coming  out  of  the  gate 
by  which  the  architect  and  the  contractor 
were  standing,  and  loaded  ones  were  going 
in.  "And  how  sure  they  all  are — those 
that  do  the  work  as  wdl  as  those  that 
make  them  do  it — ^that  it  ought  to  be ;  that 
while  their  wives  at  home,  who  are  with 
child,  are  labouring  beyond  their  strength, 
and  their  children  with  the  patchwork  caps, 
doomed  soon  to  the  cold  grave,  smile  with 
suffering  and  contort  their  little  legs,  they 
must  be  building  this  fitupid  and  useless 
palace  for  some  stupid  and  useless  person — 
one  of  those  who  spoil  and  rob  them," 
Nekhludoff  thought,  while  looking  at  the 
house. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  stupid-  house,**  he  said, 
uttering  his  thought  out  aloud. 

"Why  stupid?'*  replied  the  isv6stchik, 
in  an  offended  tone.  "  Thanks  to  it,  the 
people  get  work ;  it's  not  stupid.'* 

*'  But  the  work  is  useless.*' 

"  It  can*t  be  useless,  or  why  should  it  be 
done,"  said  the  isv6stchik.  "  The  people  get 
bread  by  it.** 

Nekhludoff  was  silent,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  talk  because  of  the  clatter 
the  wheels  made. 

When  they  came  nearer  the  prison,  and 
the  isv68tchik  turned  off  the  paved  on  to 
the  macadamised  road,  it  became  easier  to 
talk,  and  he  again  turned  to  Nekhltidoff. 

"And  what  a  lot  of  these  people  are 
flocking  to  the  town  nowadays  ;  it*8  awful," 
hei  said,  turning  round  on  the  box  and 
pointing  to  a  party  of  peasant  workmen 
who  were  coming  towards  them  carrying 
saws,  axes,  sheepskins,  coats,  and  bags 
strapped  to  their  shoulders. 

"  More  than  in  other  years  ?  **  Nekhliidoff 
asked. 

"By  far.  This  yeaar  every  place  is 
crowded,  so  that  it's  just  terrible.  The 
employers  just  fling  the  workmen  about 
like  chaff.    Not  a  job  to  be  got.*' 
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'  \*  Why  is  that  ?  " 

"They've  mcreased.  There's  no  room 
for  them." 

"Well,  what  if  they  have  increased? 
Why  do  not  they  stay  in  the  village  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  for  them  to  do  in  the 
village — no  land  to  be  had." 

Nekhludoft  felt  as  one  does  when  touch- 
ing a  sore  place.  It  feels  as  if  the  braised 
part  was  always  being  hit ;  yet  it  is  only 
because  the  place  is  sore  that  the  touch  is 
felt. 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  same  thing  is 
happening  everywhere  ?  "  he  thought,  and 
began  questioning  the  isv6stchik  about  the 
quantity  of  land  in  his  village,  how  much 
land  the  man  himself  had,  and  why  he  had 
left  the  country. 

"  We  have  a  desiatin  per  man,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  Our  family  have  three  men's  shades 
of  the  land.  My  father  and  a  brother  are 
at  home,  and  manage  the  land,  and  another 
brother  is  serving  in  the  army.  But  there's 
nothing  to  manage.  My  brother  has  had 
thoughts  of  coming  to  Moscow,  too." 

"  And  cannot  land  be  rented  ?" 

"  How's  one  to  rent  it  nowadays  ?  The 
gentry,  such  as  they  were,  have  squandered 
all  theirs.  Men  of  business  have  got  it  all 
into  their  own  hands.  One  can't  rent  it 
from  them.  They  farm  it  themselves.  We 
have  a  Frenchman  ruling  in  our  place ;  he 
bought  the  estate  from  ouif^ormer  landlord, 
and  won't  let  it, — and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  Who's  that  Frenchman  ?" 

"  Dufour  is  the  Frenchman's  name.  Per- 
haps  you've  heard  of  him.  He  makes  wigs 
for  the  actors  in  the  big  theatre;  it  is  a 
good  business,  so  he's  prospering.  He 
bought  it  from  our  lady,  the  whole  of  the 
estate,  and  now  he  has  us  in  his  power ;  he 
just  rides  on  us  as  he  pleases.  The  Lord 
be  thanked,  he  is  a  good  man  himself ;  only 
his  wife,  a  Hussian,  is  such  a  brute  that — 
God  have  mercy  on  us.  She  robs  the  people. 
It's  awful.  Well,  here's  the  prison.  Am  I 
to  drive  you  to  the  entrance  ?  I'm  afraid 
they'll  not  let  us  do  it,  though," 
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ch:apteb  xin. 

When  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  front 
entrance  Nekhliidoffs  heart  stood  still  with 
horror  as  he  thonght  of  the  state  he  might 
find  M&slova  in  to-day,  and  at  the  mystery 
that  he  felt  to  be  in  her  and  in  the  people 
that  were  collected  in  the  prison.  He  asked 
the  jailer  who  opened  the  door  for  Mdslova. 
After  maJdng  the  necessary  inquiry  the 
jailer  informed  him  that  she  was  in  the 
hospital.  Nekhl^doff  went  there.  A  kindly 
old  man,  the  hospital  doorkeeper,  let  him 
in  at  once  and,  after  asking  Nekhl^dofE 
whom  he  wanted,  directed  him  to  the 
children's  ward.  A  yonn^  doctor  saturated 
with  carbolic  acid  met  Nekhltidoff  in  the 
passage  and  asked  him  severely  what  he 
wanted.  This  doctor  was  always  making 
all  sorts  of  concessions  to  the  prisoners, 
and  was  therefore  continually  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  prison  authorities  and 
even  with  the  hea.d  doctor.  Fearing  lest 
Nekhliidoff  should  demand  something  im* 
lawful,  and  wishing  to  show  that  he  made  no 
exceptions  for  anyone,  he  pretended  to  be 
cross.  **  There  are  no  women  here;  it  is 
the  children's  ward,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  a  prisoner  has  been 
removed  here  to  be  an  assistant  nurse." 

"Yes,  there  are  t^o  such  here.  Then 
whom  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  am  closely  connected  with  one  of  them, 
named  M4slova,"  Nekhludoff  answered, 
"and  should  likl  to  speak  to  her.  I  am 
going  to  Petersburg  to  hand  in  an  appesit 
to  the  Senate  about  her  case  and  should 
like  to  give  her  this.  It  is  only  a  photo, ''^ 
Nekhliidofif  said,  taking  an  envelope  out  of 
his  pocket. 

"  All  right,  you  may  do  that "  said  the 
doctor,  relenting,  and  turning  to  an  old 
woman  with  a  white  apron  he  told  her  to 
call  the  prisoner — Nurse  Maslova. 

"Will  you  take  a  seat,  or  go  into  the 
waiting-room  ?  " 

"  Thanks,"  said  Nekhludoff,  and  profiting 
by  the  favourable  change  in  the  manner  of 
the  doctor  towards  him,  he  asked  how  they 
were  satisfied  with  M4slova  in  the  hospital. 
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"  Oh,  she  is  all  right.  She  works  fairly 
well,  if  you  take  the  conditions  of  her 
former  life  into  account.    But  here  she  is." 

The  old  nurse  came  in  at  one  of  the  doors, 
•followed  by  Maslova,  who  wore  a  blue 
striped  dress,  a  white  apron,  and  a  kerchief 
that  qinte  covered  her  hair.  When  she  saw 
Nekhliidofif  her  face  flushed,  and  she  stopped 
as  if  hesitating,  then  frowned,  and  with 
downcast  eyes  went  quickly  towards  him 
along  the  strip  of  csirpet  in  the  middle  of 
the  passage.  When  she  came  up  to  Nekh- 
ludoff  she  did  not  wish  to  give  \  him  her 
hand,  and  then  gave  it,  growing  redder  still. 
Nekhliidoff  had  not  seen  her  since  the  day 
when  she  begged  his  forgiveness  for  having 
been  in  a  passion,  and  he  expected  to  find  her 
the  same  as  she  was  then.  But  to-day  she 
was  quite  different.  There  was  something 
new  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  reserve 
and  shyness,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
animosity  towards  him.  He  told  her  what 
he  had  already  said  to  the  doctor — i.e.,  that 
he  was  going  to  Petersburg,  and  he  handed 
her  the  envelope  with  the  photograph,  which 
he  had  brought  fromPan6vo. 

**  I  found  this  inPan6vo — ^it*s  an  old  photo ; 
perhaps  you  would  like  it.    Take  it.*' 

Lifting  her  dark  eyebrows,  she  looked  at 
him  with  surprise  in  her  squinting  eyes,  as 
if  asking  "What  is  this  for?*'  took  the 
photo  silently  and  put  it  in  the  bib  of  her 
apron. 

"  I  saw  your  aunt  there,"  said  Nekh- 
Itidoff. 

*'  Did  you  ?  *'  she  said,  indifferently. 

"  Are  you  aU  right  here  ?  "  Nekhludoff 
asked. 

**  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  right,**  she  said. 

"  Not  too  difficult  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.     But  I  am  not  used  to  it  yet." 

"I  am  glad,  for  your  sake.  Anyhow,  it 
is  better  than  there.'* 

"Than  where— there  ? "  she  asked,  her' 
face  flushing  again. 

"There — ^in  the  prison,"  Nekhludoff 
hurriedly  answered. 

"  Why  better  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  the  people  are  better.  Here 
are  none  such  as  there  must  be  there." 
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'*  There  are  many  good  ones  there,"  she 
said. 

**  I  have  been  seeing  about  the  Menshdffs, 
and  hope  they  will  be  liberated,"  said 
Nekhliidoff. 

**  God  grant  they  may.  Snch  a  splendid 
old  woman,"  she  said,  again  repeating  her 
opinion  of  the  old  woman,  and  sHghtly 
smiling. 

"  I  am  going  to  Petersburg  to-day.  Yonr 
case  will  come  on  soon,  and  I  hope  the 
sentence  will  be  repealed." 

"Whether  it  is  repealed  or  not  won*t 
matter  now,"  she  said. 

«  Why  not  now  ?" 

"  So,"  she  said,  looking  with  a  quick 
questioning  glance  into  his  eyes. 

Nekhludoff  understood  the  word  and  the 
look  to  mean  that  she  wished  to  know 
whether  he  still  kept  firm  to  his  decision  or 
had  accepted  her  refusal. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  it  does  not  matter 
to  you,"  he  said.  "  It  certainly  does  not 
.matter  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  whether 
you  are  acquitted  or  not.  I  am  ready  to  do 
what  I  told  you  in  any  case,"  he  said,  y 
decidedly. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  her  black 
squinting  eyes  remained  fixed  on  him  and 
beyond  him,  and  her  face  beamed  with  joy. 
But  the  words  she  spoke  were  very  different 
to  what  her  eyes  said. 

"You  should  not  speak  like  that,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  saying  it  so  that  you  should  know." 

"Everything  has  been  said  about  that, 
and  there  is  no  use  speaking,*'  she  said,  with 
difficulty  repressing  a  smile. 

A  sudden  (^oise  came  from  the  hospital 
ward,  and  the  ^ound  of  a  child  crying. 

"  I  think  they  are  calling  me,'*  she  said, 
and  looked  round  uneasily. 

"Well,  good-bye,  then,"  he  said.  She 
pretended  not  to  see  his  eirtended  hand, 
and,  without  taking  it,  she  turned  away, 
and  hastily  walked  along  the  strip  of  carpet, 
trying  to  hide  the  triumph  she  felt. 

"  What  is  going  on  in  her  ?  What  is  she 
thinking  ?  What  does  she  feel  ?  Does  she 
mean  to  prove  me,  or  can  she  really  not 
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forgive  me  ?  Is  it  that  she  cannot  or  that 
she  will  not  express  what  she  feels  and 
thinks?  Has  she  softened  or  hardened?*' 
he  asked  himself,  and  could  find  no  answer. 
He  only  knew  that  she  had  altered  and 
tl^at  an  important  change  was  going  on  in 
her  soul,  and  this  change  united  him  not 
only  to  her  but  also  to  Him  for  whose  sake 
that  change  was  being  wrought.  And  this 
union  brought  on  a  state  of  joyful  anima- 
tion and  tenderness. 

When  she  returned  to  the  ward,  in  which 
there  stood  eight  small  beds,  M^slova  began, 
in  obedience  to  the  nurse's  order,  to  arrange 
one  of  the  beds ;  and,  bending  over  too  far 
with  the  sheet,  she  slipped  and  nearly  fell 
down. 

A  little  convalescent  boy  with  a  bandaged 
neck,  who  was  looking  at  her,  laughed. 
Maslova  could  no  longer  contain  herself 
ajid  burst  into  loud  laughter,  and  such  . 
contagious  laughter  that  several  of  the 
children  also  burst  out  laughing  and  one 
of  the  sisters  rebuked  her  angrily. 

"What  are  you  giggling  at?  Do  you 
think  you  are  where  you  used  to  be  ?  Go 
and  fetch  the  food." 

Maslova  obeyed  and  went  where  she 
was  sent;  but,  catching  the  eye  of  the 
bandaged  boy  who  was  not  allowed  to 
laugh,  she  again  burst  out  laughing. 

Whenever  she  was  alone  Maslova  again 
and  again  pulled  the  photograph  partly  out 
of  the  envelope  and  looked  at  it  admiringly; 
but  only  in  the  evening  when  she 
was  off  duty  and  alone  in  the  bedroom 
which  she  shared  with  a  nurse,  did  she  take 
it  quite  out  of  the  envelope  and  gazed 
long  at  the  faded  yellow  photograph, 
caressing  with  her  eyes  every  detail 
of  faces  and  clothing,  the  steps  of  the 
veranda,  and  the  bushes  which  served  as  a 
background  to  his  and  hers  and  his  aunts' 
faces,  and  could  not  cease  from  admiring 
especially  herself— her  pretty  yoimg  face 
with  the  curly  hair  round  the  forehead. 
She  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did  not  hesur 
her  fellow-nurse  come  into  the  room. 

•*  What  is  it  that  he's  given  you  ?  "  said 
the  good-natured,  fat  nurse,  stooping  over 
the  photograph.     "  Who's  this  ?    You  ?  " 
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"  Who  else  ?  "  said  M&slova,  looking  into 
her  companion's  face  with  a  smile. 

"And  who's  this?'' 

"  Himself." 

"And  is  this  his  mother  ?  " 

"No,  his  aunt.  Would  you  not  have 
known  me  ?  " 

"Never.  The  whole  fewe  is  altered. 
Why,  it  must  be  10  years  since  then," 

"  Not  years,  but  a  lifetime,"  said  Mdslova. 
And  suddenly  her  animation  went,  her  face 
grew  gloomy,  and  a  deep  line  appeared 
between  her  brows. 

"  Why  so  ?  Your  way  of  life  must  have 
been  an  easy  one." 

"Easy,  indeed,"  Mdslova  reiterated 
closing  her  eyes  and  shaking  her  head.  "  It 
is  hell." 

"  Why,  what  makes  it  so  ?" 

"  What  makes  it  so  I  From  eight  till 
four  in  the  morning,  and  every  night  the 
same  1" 

"  Then  why  don't  thay  give  it  up  ?" 

"They  can't  give  it. up  if  they  want  to. 
But  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?"  Maslova 
said,  jumping  up  and  throwing  the  photo- 
graph into  the  drawer  of  the  table.  And  with 
difficulty  repressing  angry  tears,  she  ran  out 
into  the  passage  and  slammed  the  door. 

While  looking  at  the  group  she  imagined 
herself  such  as  she  was  there  and  dreamt 
of  her  happiness  then  and  of  the  possibility 
of  happiness  with  him  now.  But  her  com- 
panion's words  reminded  her  of  what  she 
was  now  and  what  she  had  been  cmd  brought 
bsbck  aU  the  horrors  of  that  life,  which  she 
had  felt  but  dimly,  and  not  allowed  herself 
to  realise.  • 

It  was  only  now  that  the  memory  of  all 
those  terrible  nights  cacae  vividly  back  to 
her,  especially  one  during  the  carnival 
when  she  was  expecting  a  student  who  had 
promised  to  buy  her  out.  She  remem- 
bered how  she — wearing  her  low-necked  silk 
dress  Stained  with  wine,  a  red  bow  in  her 
untidy  hair,  wearied,  weak,  half  tipsy, 
having  seen  her  visitors  off,  sat  down  during 
an  interval  in  the  dancing  by  the  piano 
beside  the  bony  pianiste  with  the  blotchy 
face,  who  played  the  accompsmiments  to 
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the  violin,  and  began  complaining  of  her 
hard  fate ;  and  how  this  pianist  said  that 
she,  too,  was  feeling  how  heavy  her  position 
was  and  would  like  to  change  it ;  and  how 
Clara  suddenly  came  up  to  them ;  and  how 
they  all  three  decided  to  change  their  life. 
They  thought  that  the  night  was  over,  and 
were  about  to  go  away  when  suddenly  the 
noise  of  tipsy  voices  was  heard  in  the 
ante-room.  The  violinist  played  a  tune 
Shnd  the  pianiste  began  hammering  the 
first  figure  of  a  quadrille  on  the  piano,  to 
the  tune  of  a  most  merry  Russian  song.  A 
small,  perspiring  man,  smelling  of  spirits, 
with  a  white  tie  and  swallow-tail  coat, 
which  he  took  off  after  the  first  figure, 
came  up  to  her,  hiccoughing,  and  caught  her 
up,  while  another  f^  man,  with  a  beard, 
and  sdso  wearing  a  dress-coat  (they  had 
come  straight  from  a  ball)  caught  Clara  up, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  turned,  danced, 
screamed,  drank.  .  .  .  And  so  it  went 
on  for  another  year,  and  another,  and  a 
third.  How  could  she  help  changing  ?  And 
he  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  And,  suddenly, 
all  her  former  bitterness  against  him 
re-awoke ;  she  wished  to  scold,  to  reproach 
him.  She  regretted  having  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  repeating  to  him  once  more 
that  she  Imew  him,  and  would  not  give  in 
to  hiTn — would  not  let  him  make  use  of  her 
spiritually  as  he  had  done  physically. 
And  she  longed  for  drink  in  order  to 
stifle  the  feeling  of  pity  to  herself  and  the 
useless  feeling  of  reproach  to  him.  And 
she  would  have  broken  her  word  if  she  had 
been  inside  the  prison.  Here  she  could  not 
get  any  spirits  except  by  applying  to  the 
medical  assistant,  and  she  was  afraid  of 
him  because  he  made  up  to  her,  and  inti- 
mate relations  with  men  were  disgusting  to 
her  now.  After  sitting  a  while  on  a  form 
in  the  passage  she  returned  to  her  Httle 
room,  and  without  paying  any  heed  to  her 
companion's  words,  she  wept  for  a  long 
time  over  her  wrecked  Hfe. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Nekhlddoff  had  four  matters  to  attend  to 
in  Petersburg.    The  first  wsbs  the  appeal 
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I  to  the  Senate  in  Midova's  case;  the  second, 

to  hand  in  Theodosia  Birak6ff 's  petition  to 
the  committee ;  the  third,  to  comply  with 
V^ra  Doiikhova's  requests — i.e.,  try  to  get 
her  friend  Shoostova  released  from  prison, 
and  get  permission  for  a  mother  to  visit 
her  son  in  prison.  Y^ra  Doukhova  had 
written  to  him  about  this,  and  he  was  going 
to  the  Gendarmerie  Office  to  attend  to  these 
^  two  matters,  which  he  comited  as  one. 

The  fourth  matter  he  meant  to  attend  to 
was  the  case  of  some  sectarians  who  had 
been  separated  from  their  families  and 
exiled  to  the  Caucasus  because  l^ey  read 
and  discussed  the  Gospels.  It  was  not  so 
much  to  them  as  to  himself  he  had  promised 
to  do  all  he  could:  to  clear  up  this  afilGdr. 

Since  his  last  visit  to  M4slennikoff,  and 
especially  since  he  had  been  in  the  country, 
NekhliidofT  had  not  exactly  formed  a  reso- 
lution, but  felt  with  his  whole  nature  a 
loathing  for  that  society  in  which  he  had 
lived  till  then,  that  society  which  so  care- 
fully hides  the  sufferings  of  millions  in 
order  to  assure  ease  and  pleasure  to  a  small 
number  of  people,  that  the  people  belonging 
to  this  society  do  not  and  cannot  see  these 
sufferings,  nor  the  cruelty  and  wickedness 
of  their  life,  Nekhl6doft  could  no  longer 
move  in  this  society  without  feeling  ill  at 
ease  and  reproaching  himself.  And  yet  all 
the  ties  of  relationship  and  friendship,  and 
his  own  habits,  were  drawing  him  back  into 
this  society.  Besides,  that  which  alone 
interested  him  now,  his  desire  to  help 
M&slova  and  the  other  sufferers,  made  it 
necessary  to  ask  for  help  and  service  from 
persons  belonging  to  that  society,  persons 
whom  he  not  only  could  not  respect,  but 
who  often  aroused  in  him  indignation  and  a 
feeling  of  contempt. 

When  he  came  to  Petersburg  and  stopped 
at  his  aunt's — his  mother's  sister,  the 
Countess  Tch4rsky,  wife  of  a  former 
minister — Nekhltidoff  at  once  foimd  himself 
in  the  very  midst  of  that  aristocratic  circle 
which  bad  grown  so  foreign  to  him.  This 
was  very  unpleasant,  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  out  of  it.  To  put  up 
a.t  an  hotel  instead  of  at  his  aunt's  house 
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would  have  been  to  offmid  bis  aunt,  and, 
besides,  bis  aunt  bad  important  connections 
and  migbt  be  extremely  useful  in  all  tbese 
matters  be  meant  to  attend  to. 

"What  is  this  I  bear  about  you?  All 
6orts  of  marvels,"  said  tbe  Countess 
Katerlna  Iv4novna  Tcbdrsky,  as  sbe  gave 
bim  bis  coffee  immediately  after  bis  arrival. 
**  Vou8  posez  powr  wn  Howard.  Helping 
criminals,  going  tbe  round  of  prisons, 
setting  tbings  right." 

"  Ob,  no.    I  never  thought  of  it." 

"Why  not?  It  is  a  good  thing,  only 
there  seems  to  be  some  romantic  story  con- 
nected with  it.    Let  us  bear  all  about  it." 

Nekbltidoff  told  her  the  whole  truth  about 
his  relations  to  Maslova. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  your  poor  mother 
telling  me  about  it.  That  was  when  you 
were  staying  with  those  old  women.  I 
believe  they  wished  to  marry  you  to  their 
ward  (the  Countess  Katerina  Ivdnovna  had 
always  despised  Nekhludoff 's  aunts  on  bis 
father's  side).  So  it's  she.  Elle  est  encore 
joUe  r 

Katerina  Iv4novna  was  a  strong,  bright, 
energetic,  talkative  woman  of  60.  She  was 
tall  and  very  stout,  and  had  a  decided  black 
moustache  on  her  lip.  Nekbltidoff  was 
fond  of  her  and  had  even  as  a  child  been 
infected  by  her  energy  and  mirth. 

"  No,  ma  tante,  that's  at  an  end.  I  only 
wish  to  help  her/  because  she  is  innocently 
accused.  I  am  the  cause  of  it  and  the 
cause  of  her  fate  being  what  it  is.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  do  all  I  can  for  her." 

"But  what  is  this  I  have  heard  about 
your  intention  of  marrying  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  my  intention,  but  she  does 
not  wish  it." 

Katerina  Ivanovna  looked  at  her 
nephew,  with  raised  brows  and  drooping 
eyeballs,  in  silent  amazement.  Suddenly 
her  face  changed,  and  with  a  look  of 
pleasure  she  said:  "  Well,  she  is  wiser  than 
you.  Dear  me,  you  are  a  fool.  And  you 
would  have  married  her  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly." 

"After  her  having  been  what  she  was  ?  " 
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'^All  the  more,  since  I  was  the  cause  of 
it." 

**Well,  you  are  a  simpleton,"  said  his 
aunt,  repressing  a  smile,  *'  a  terrible  simple- 
ton ;  but  it  is  just  because  you  are  such  a 
terrible  simpleton  that  I  love  you."  She 
repeated  the  word,  evidently  liking  it,  aa  it 
seemed  to  correctly  convey  to  her  mind  the 
idea  of  her  nephew's  moral  state.     **  Do 

you   know What    a   lucky    chance. 

Alin«  has  a  wonderful  home — ^the  Magdalene 
Home.  I  went  there  once.  They  are 
terribly  disgusting.  After  that  I  had  to 
pray  continually.  But  Aline  is  devoted  to 
it,  body  and  soul,  so  we  shall  place  her 
there — yours,  I  mean." 

**  But  she  is  condemned  to  Siberia.  I 
have  come  on  purpose  to  appeal  about  it. 
This  is  one  of  my  requests  to  you.** 

"  Dear  me,  and  where  do  you  appeal  to  in 
this  case  ?  " 

"  To  the  Senate." 

**  Ah,  the  Senate  t  Tes,  my  dear  Cousin 
Leo  is  in  the  Senate,  but  he  is  in  the 
heraldry  department  and  I  don't  know  any 
of  the  real  ones.  They  are  all  some  kind  of 
Germans — Ga/y,  Foaj,  Day — tout  Valphabet, 
or  else  all  sorts  of  Ivan6ffs,  Simenoffs, 
Nikitines,  or  else  Ivan^nkos,  Simon^nkos, 
Nikitenkos,  pov/r  varier.  Dea  gens  de 
Vautre  monde.  Well,  it  is  all  the  same. 
I'll  tell  my  husband,  he  knows  them.  He 
knows  all  sorts  of  people.  I'll  tell  him,  but 
you  wiU  have  to  explain,  he  never  under- 
stands me.  Whatever  I  may  say,  he  always 
maintains  he  does  not  understand  it.  (Test 
wn  pa/rti  prUt  everyone  understands  but 
only  not  he." 

At  this  moment  a  footman  with  stockinged 
legs  came  in  with  a  note  on  a  silver  platter. 

"  There  now,  from  Aline  herself.  You'll 
iiave  a  chance  of  hearing  Eiesewetter." 

"Who  is  Kiesewetter  ?  " 

*'  Eiesewetter  ?  Come  this  evening,  and 
you  will  find  out  who  he  is.  He  speaks  in 
such  a  way  that  the  most  hardened  criminals 
sink  on  their  knees  and  weep  and  repent." 

The  Countess  Katerlna  Ivdnovna,  how- 
ever  strange  it  may  seem,  and  however  little 
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it  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  her 
character,  was  a  staunch  adherent  to  that 
teaching  which  holds  that  the  essence  pt 
Christianity  lies  in  the  belief  in  redemption. 
She  went  to  meetings  where  this  teaching, 
then  in  fashion,  was  being  preached,  and 
assembled  the  "  faithful "  in  her  own  house. 
Though  this  teaching  repudiated  all  cere- 
monies, icons,  and  sacraments,  Katerina 
Ivanovna  had  icons  in  every  room,  and  one 
on  the  wall  above  her  bed,  and  she  kept  all 
that  the  Church  prescribed  without  noticing 
any  contradiction  in  that. 

"There  now;  if  your  Magdalene  could 
hear  him  she  would  be  converted,"  said  the 
Countess.  "  Do  stay  at  home  to-night ;  you 
will  hear  him.     He  is  a  wonderful  man." 

*'  It  does  not  interest  me,  ma  tante" 

"But  I  tell  you  that  it  is  interesting, 
and  you  must  come  home.  Now  you  may 
go.  What  else  do  you  want  of  me  ?  Videz 
voire  sac.^*  , 

"  The  next  is  in  the  fortress." 

"  In  the  fortress  ?  I  can  give  you  a  note 
for  that  to  the  Baron  Kriegsmuth.  C'est 
tm  tHa  brave  Jiomme.  Oh,  but  you  know 
him;  he  was  a  comrade  of  your  father's. 
II  dorme  dana  le  apiritisme.  But  that  does 
not  matter,  he  is  a  good  fellow.  What  do 
you  want  there  ?  " 

"I  want  to  get  leave  for  a  mother  to 
visit  her  son  who  is  imprisoned  there. 
But  I  was  told  that  this  did  not  depend  on 
Kriegsmuth  but  on  Tcherviansky." 

"  I  do  not  like  Tohervidnsky,  but  he  is 
Mariette's  husband;  we  might  ask  her. 
She  will  do  it  for  me.    Elle  est  tres  gentille.^* 

**  I  have  also  to  petition  for  a  woman 
who  is  imprisoned  there  without  knowing 
what  for." 

"  No  fear ;  she^knows  well  enough.  They 
all  know  it  very  well,  and  it  serves  them 
right,  those  *short-haired  ones." 

"We  do  not  know  whether  it  serves  them 
right  or  not.  But  they  suffer.  You  are  a 
Christian  and  beUeve  in  the  Gospel  teach- 
ing and  yet  you  are  so  pitiless." 

*  Many  advanced  women  wear  their  hair 
short,  like  men. 
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**!rhat  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  TShe 
Gospels  Are  the  Gospels,  hut  what  is  disgust- 
ing remains  disgusting.  It  would  he  worse 
if  I  pretended  to  love  Nihilists,  especially 
short-haired  women  Nihilists,  when  I  cannot 
bear  them.*' 

**  Why  can  you  not  bear  them  ?  " 

**  You  ask  why,  after  the  1st  of  March  ?  '*t 

**  They  did  not  all  take  part  in  it  on  the 
Istof  March." 

**  Never  mind ;  they  should  not  meddle 
witfa^what  is  no  business  of  theirs.  It's  not 
women's  business." 

"Yet  you  consider  that  Mariette  may 
take  part  in  business.*^ 

"  Mariette  ?  Mariette  is  Mariette,  and 
these  are  goodness  knows  what.  Want  to 
teach  everybody." 

"Not  to  teach  but  simply  to  help  the 
people." 

"One  knows  whom  to  help  and  whom 
not  to  help  without  them."  ^ 

"  But  the  peasants  are  in  great  need.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  country.  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  peasants  should  work 
to  the  very  limits  of  their  strength  and 
never  have  sufficient  to  eat  while  we  are 
living  in  the  greatest  luxury  ?  "  said  Nekh- 
liidoff,  involuntarily  led  on  by  his  aunt's 
good  nature  into  telling  her  what  he  was  in 
his  thoughts. 

"What  do  you  want,  then?  That  I 
should  work  and  not  eat  anything  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not  wish  you  not  to  eat.  I 
only  wish  that  we  should  all  work  and  all 
«at."  He  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  said 
it. 

Again  raising  her  brow  and  drooping  her 
eyeballs  his  aunt  looked  at  him  curiously. 
***  Mon  cher  vouafimrez  mal,'^  she  said. 

Just  then  the  general,  and  former 
minister,  Countess  Tcharsky's  husband,  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Ah,  D^mitri,  how  d'you  do  ?"  he  said, 
turning  his  freshly-shaved  cheek  to  Nekh- 
liidofif  to  be  kissed.     "  When  did  you  get 

t  The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  was  killed  on  the 
1st  of  March.    Old  style. 
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here  ?*'  And  he  silently  kissed  his  wife  oi^ 
the  forehead. 

^^Non  il  est  im^ayoMet*  the  Oonntess- 
said,  turning  to  her  husband.  "  He  wants' 
me  to  go  and  wash  clothes  and  live  on 
potatoes.  He  is  an  awful  fool,  but  all  the 
same  do  what  he  is  going  to  ask  of  you.  A 
terrible  simpleton,"  she  added.  **  Have  you 
heard?  Kdmenskaya  is  in  such  despair 
that  they  fear  for  her  life,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.    "  You  should  goltnd  call  there.'* 

'*  Tes ;  it  is  dreadful,'*  said  her  husband. 

"Go  along,  then,  and  talk  to  him.  I 
must  write  some  letters.'' 

Hardly  had  Nekhludoflf  stepped  into  the 
room  next  the  drawing-room  than  she  called 
him  back. 

'*  Shall  I  write  to  Mariette,  then  ?" 

"  Please,  ma  tante,'* 

"  I  shall  leave  a  blank  for  what  you  want 
to  say  about  the  short-haired  one,  and  ske 
will  give^  her  husband  his  orders,  and 
he'll  do  it.  Do  not  think  me  wicked^  they 
are  ail  so  disgusting,  yonr  proUgeeSt  buty^ 
ne  lev/r  veux  jpas  de  mal,  bother  them. 
Well,  go,  but  be  sure  to  stay  at  home  this 
evening  to  hear  Kiesewetter,  and  we  shall 
have  some  prayers.  And  if  only  you  do  not 
resist  cela  vous  fera  beaucoup  de  bien.  I 
know  your  poor  mother  and  all  of  you  were 
always  very  backward  in  these  things." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Count  Ivan  Michaelovitch  had  been  a 
minister,  and  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions. The  convictions  of  Count  Ivan 
Michaelovitch  consisted  in  the  belief  that,. 
just  as  it  was  natural  for  a  bird  to  feed  on 
worms,  to  be  clothed  in  feathers  and  down,, 
and  to  fly  in  the  air,  so  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  feed  on  the  choicest  and  most  expensive 
food,  prepared  by  highly-paid  cooks,  to- 
wear  the  most  comfortable  and  most  ex- 
pensive clothing,  to  drive  with  the  best  and^ 
fastest  horses,  and  that,  therefore,  all  these 
things  should  be  ready  found  for  hun. 
Besides  this.  Count  Ivan  Michaelovitch  con- 
sidered that  the  more  money  he  could  get 
out  of  the  treasury  by  all  sorts  of  means. 
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the  more  orders  he  had,  including  different 
diamond  insignia  of  something  or  other, 
and  the  oftener  he  spoke  to  highly-placed 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  so  much  the  better 
it  was. 

All  the  rest  Ck>unt  Iv&n  MichaeloYitdi 
considered  insignificant  and  tminteresting 
beside  these  dogmas.  All  the  rest  mi^t 
be  as  it  was,  or^  just  the  reverse.  Count 
Ivdn  Michaelcntch  lived  and  acted  ac- 
cording to  these  lights  for  40  yeaxs,  and  at 
the  end  of  40  years  reached  the  position  of 
a  Minister  of  State.  The  chief  qualities 
that  enabled  Count  Ivan  Mich^elovitch  to 
reach  this  position  were  his  capacity  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  docimaents 
and  laws  and  of  drawing  up,  though 
clumsily,  intelligible  State  papers,  and  of 
spelling  them  correctly ;  secondly,  his  yery 
stately  appearance,  which  enabled  him, 
when  necessary,  to  seem  not  only  extremely 
proud,  but  unapproachable  and  taajestic, 
while  at  other  times  he  could  be  abjectly 
and  almost  passionately  servile;  thirdly, 
the  absence  of  any  general  principles  or 
rules,  either  of  personal  or  administra- 
tive morality,  which  miade  it  possible  for 
him  either  to  agree  or  disagree  with  any- 
body according  to  what  was  wanted  at  the 
time.  When  acting  thus  his  only  endeavour 
was  to  sus(tain  the  appearance  of  good 
breeding  and  not  to  seem  too  plainly  in- 
consistent. As  for  his  actions  being  moral 
or  not,  in  themselves,  or  whether  they  were 
going  to  result  in  the  highest  welfare  or 
greatest  evil  for  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  or  even  the  entire  world,  that  was 
quite  indifferent  to  him.  When  he  became 
a  minister,  not  only  those  dependent  on 
him  (and  there  were  a  great  many  of  them) 
and  people  connected  with  him,  but  many 
strangers  and  even  he  himself  were  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  very  clever  statesman. 
But  after  some  time  had  elapsed  and  he  had 
done  nothing  and  had  nothing  to  show,  and 
when  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  others,  like  himself, 
who  had  learnt  to  write  and  understand 
documents,  stately  and  unprincipled  officials, 
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had  displaced  him,  he  turned  out  to  be  not 
only  far  from  clever  but  very  limited  and 
badly  educated.  Though  self-assured,  his* 
views  hardly  reaching  the  level  of  those  in  the 
leading  articles  of  the  Conservative  papers, 
it  became  apparent  that  there  was  nothing 
in  him  to  distinguish  him  from  those  other 
badly  educated  and  self-assured  officials 
who  had  pushed  him  out,  and  he  himself 
saw  it.  But  this  did  not  shake  his  convic- 
tion that  he  had  to  receive  a  great  deal  of 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  every  year,  and 
new  decorations  for  his  dress  clothes.  This 
conviction  was  so  firm  that  no  one 
had  the  pluck  to  refuse  these  things 
to  him,  and  he  received  yearly,  partly 
in  form  of  a  pension,  partly  as  a 
salary  for  being  a  member  in  a  Govern- 
ment institution  and  chairman  of  all  sorts 
of  committees  and  councils,  several  tens  of 
thousands  of  roubles,  besides  the  right — 
highly  prized  by  him — of  sewing  all  sorts 
of  new  cords  to  his  shoulders  and  trousers, 
and  ribbons  to  wear  imder  and  enamel  stars 
to  fix  on  to  his  dress  coat.  In  consequence 
of  this  Count  Ivan  Michaelovitch  had  very 
high  connections. 

Count  Ivan  Mich&elovitch  listened  to 
Nekhludoff  as  he  was  wont  to  listen  to  the 
reports  of  the  permanent  secretary  of  his 
department,  and,  having  heard  him,  said  he 
would  give  him  two  notes,  one  to  the 
Senator  Wolff,  of  the  Appeal  Department. 
•*  AU  sorts  of  things  are  reported  of  him, 
but  dana  tons  lea  cos  ceat  un  honrnie  trea 
comme  il  faut^'^  he  said.  *^  He  is  indebted 
to  me,  and  will  do  all  that  is  possible.'' 
The  other  note  Count  Iv^  Michdelovitch 
gave  Nekhludoff  was  to  an  influential 
member  of  the  Petition  Committee.  The 
story  of  Theodosia  Biriuk6ff  as  told  by 
Nekhludoff  interested  him  very  much.- 
When  Nekhludoff  said  that  he  thought  of 
writing  to  the  Empress,  the.  Count  replied 
that  it  certainly  was  a  very  touching  story, 
and  might,  if  occasion  presented  itself,  be 
told  her,  but  he  could  not  promise.  Let  the 
petition  be  handed  in  in  due  |orm. 

Should  there  be  an  opportiinity,  and  if  a 
^etit  cormti  were  called  on  Thursday,  he 
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thought  he  would  tell  her  the  story.  As 
soon  as  Nekhludoff  had  reoeiyed  these  two 
notes,  and  a  note  to  Mariette  from  his  aunt, 
he  at  once  set  off  to  these  different  places. 

First  he  went  to  Mariette's.  He  had 
known  her  as  a  half -grown  girl,  the  daughter 
of  an  aristocratic  but  not  wealthy  family, 
and  had  heard  how  she  had  married  a  man 
who  was  making  a  career,  whom  Nekhludoff 
had  heard  badly  spoken  of ;  and,  as  usual, 
he  felt  it  hard  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  man  he 
did  n«t  esteem.  In  these  cases  he  always 
felt  an  inner  dissension  and  dissatis- 
faction, and  wavered  whether  to  ask  the 
favour  or  not,  and  always  resolved  to 
ask.  Besides  feeling  himself  in  a  false 
position  among  those  to  whose  set  he  no 
longer  regarded  himself  as  belonging,  who 
yet  regarded  him  as  belonging  to  them, 
he  felt  himself  getting  into  the  old 
accustomed  rut,  and  in  spite  of  himself  fell 
into  the  thoughtless  and  immoral  tone  that 
reigned  in  that  circle.  He  felt  that  from 
the  first,  with  his  aunt,  he  involuntarily  fell 
into  a  bantering  tone  while  talking  about 
serious  matters. 

Petersburg  in  general  affected  him  with 
its  usual  physically  invigorating  and 
mentally  dulling  effect. 

Everything  so  clean,  so  comfortably 
well-arranged,  and  the  people  so  lenient  in 
moral  matters,  that  life  seemed  very  easy. 

'  A  fine,  clean,  and  polite  iavdstchik  drove 
him  past  fine,  clean,  polite  policemen,  along 
the  fine,  clean,  watered  streets,  past  fine, 
clean,  houses  to  the  house  in  which  Mariette 
lived.  At  the  front  door  stood  a  pair  of 
English  horses,  with  English  harness,  and 
an  EngHsh-looking  coachman  on  the  box, 
with  the  lower  part  of  his  face  shaved, 
■  proudly  holding  a  whip.  The  doorkeeper, 
dressed  in  a  wonderfully  clean  livery,  opened 
the  door  into  the  hall,  where  in  still  cleaner 
&ivery  with  gold  cords  SLood  the  footman 
with  his  splendid  whiskers  well  combed  out, 
and  the  (wrderly  on  duty  in  a  brand-new 
'.uniform.  "The  general  does  not  receive, 
and  the  generaless  does  not  receive  either, 
^he  is  just  going  to  drive  out." 

\ 
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Nekhludo£P  took  out  Katerlna  Ivanovna's 
letter,  and  going  np  to  a  table  on  which  lay 
a  visitors'  book,  began  to  write  that  he 
was  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  see  any- 
one; when  the  footman  went  up  the 
staircase  the  doorkeeper  went  out  and 
shouted  to  the  coachman,  and  the  orderly 
stood  up  rigid  with  his  arms  at  his  sides 
following  with  his  eyes  a  little,  slight  lady, 
who  was  coming  down  the  stairs  with  rapid 
steps  not  in  keeping  with  all  the  grandeur. 

Mariette  had  a  large  hat  on,  with  feathers, 
a  black  dress  and  ca^,  and  new  black 
gloves.    Her  face  was  covered  by  a  veil. 

When  she  saw  Nekhliidoff  she  lifted  the 
veil  off  a  very  pretty  face  with  bright  eyes 
that  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

"Ah,  Prince  Dmitri  Iv4novitch  Nekh- 
liidoff," she  said,  with  a  soft,  pleasant 
voice.     "  I  should  have  known " 

**  What  1  you  even  remember  my  name  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so.  Why,  I  and  my 
sisters  have  even  been  in  love  with  you," 
she  said,  in  French.  "  But,  dear  me,  how 
you  have  altered.  Oh,  what  a  pity  I  have 
to  go  out.  But  let  us  go  up  again,'*  she 
said  and  stepped  hesitatingly.  Then  she 
looked  at  the  clock.  "  No,  I  can't.  I  am 
going  to  K4menskaya  to  attend  a  mass  for 
the  dead.     She  is  terribly  afflicted." 

"  Who  is  this  Kimenskaya  ?  " 

"Have  you  not  heard?  Her  son  was 
killed  in  a  duel.  He  fought  Fosen.  He 
was  the  only  son.  Terrible  I  The  mother 
is  very  much  afflicted.'* 

**  Yes.    I  have  heard  of  it." 

"  No,  I  had  better  go,  and  you  must  come 
again,  to-night  or  to-morrow,"  she  said, 
and  went  to  the  door  with  quick,  light  steps. 

"  I  cannot  come  to-night,"  he  said,  going 
out  after  her ;  "  but  I  have  a  request  to 
make  to  you,"  and  he  looked  at  the  pair  of 
bays  that  were  drawing  up  to  the  front  door. 

"What  is  this?" 

"  This  is  a  letter  from  aunt  to  you,"  said 
Nekhliidoff,  handing  her  a  narrow  envelope^ 
wit!i  a  large  crest.  "  You'll  find  all  about 
it  in  there." 

"  I  know  Countess  Katerina  Ivdnovna 
thinks  I  have    some   influence   with  m^- 
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husband  in  bnsinestt  matters.  She  is 
mistaken.  I  can  do  nothing  and  do  not 
like  to  interfere.  But,  of  course,  for  you  I 
am  willing  to  be  false  to  my  principle. 
What  is  this  business  about  ?  "  she  said, 
searching  in  vain  for  her  pocket  with  her 
little  black  gloved  hand. 

"  Thare  is  a  girl  imprisoned  in  the  fortress, 
and'she  is  ill  and  innocent." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  "    " 

"  Lydia  Shoustova.     It*s  in  the  note.** 

"All  right;  I'll  see  what  I  can  do," 
she  said,  and  lightly  jumped  into  her  litUe, 
softly  -  upholstered,  open  carriage,  its 
brightly-varnished  splash-guards  glistening 
in  the  sunshine,  and  opened  her  parasol. 
The  footman  got  on  the  box  and  gave  the 
coachman  a  sign.  The  carriage  moved, 
but  at  that  moment  she  touched  the  coach- 
man with  her  parasol  and  the  slim-legged 
beauties,  the  bay  mares,  stopped,  bending 
their  beautiful  necks  and  stepping  from 
foot^  foot. 

"But  you  must  come,  only,  please,  with- 
out interested  motives,"  and  she  looked  at 
him  witii  a  smile,  the  force  of  which  she 
well  knew,  and,  as  if  the  performance 
over  she  were  drawing  the  curtain,  she 
dropped  the  veil  over  her  face  again. 
"All  right,"  and  she  again  touched  the 
coachman. 

Nekhludoff  raised  his  hat,  and  the  well- 
bred  bays,  slightly  snorting,  set  off,  their 
shoes  clattering  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
carriage  roUed  quickly  and  smoothly  on  its 
new  rubber  tyres,  giving  a  jump  only  now 
and  then  over  scmie  unevenness  of  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  Nekhludoff  remembered  the  smiles 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  Manette, 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  You  have  hardly  time  to  turn  round 
before  you  are  again  drawn  into  this  life," 
he  thought,  feeling  that  discord  and  those 
doubts  which  the  necessity  to  curry  favour 
from  people  he  did  not  esteem  caused. 

After  considering  where  to  go  first,  so  as 
not  to  have  to  retrace  his  steps,  Nekhludoff 
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set  off  lor  the  Senate.  There  he  was  shown 
into  the  office  where  he  found  a  great  many 
very  polite  and  very  clean  officials  in  the 
midst  of  a  magnificent  apartment.  Mdslova's 
petition  was  received  and  handed  on  to  that 
Wolf,  to  whom  Kekhludoff  had  a  letter 
from  his  uncle,  to  he  examined  and  reported 
on. 

"  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
this  week,"  the  official  said  to  Nekhludoff, 
"  but  M4slova*s  case  will  hardly  come  before 
that  meeting.*' 

"  It  might  come  before  the  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  by  special  request,"  one  of  the 
officials  remarked. 

During  the  time  Nekhludoff  waited  in  the 
office,  while  some  information  was  being 
taken,  he  heard  that  the  conversation  in  the 
Senate  was  all  about  the  duel,  and  he  heard 
a  detailed  account  of  how  a  young  man, 
Kaminski,  had  been  killed.  It  was  here  he 
first  heard  all  the  facts  of  the  case  which 
was  exciting  the  interest  of  all  Petersburg. 
The  story  was  this:  Some  officers  were 
eating  oysters  and,  as  usual,  drinking  very 
much,  when  one  of  them  said  something 
ill-natured  about  the  regiment  to  which 
Kaminski  belonged,  and  Kaminski  called 
him  a  liar.  The  other  hit  Kaminski.  The 
next  day  they  fought.  Kaminski  was 
wounded  in  the  stomach  and  died  two 
hours  later.  The  murderer  and  the  seconds 
were  arrested,  but  it  was  said  that  though 
they  were  arrested  and  in  the  guardhouse 
they  would  be  set  free  in  a  fortnight. 

From  the  Senate  Nekhludoff  drove  to  see 
an  influential  member  of  the  Petition  Com- 
mittee, Baron  Vorobioff,  who  lived  in  a 
splendid  house  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
The  doorkeeper  told  Nekhludoff  in  a  severe 
tone  that  the  Baron  could  not  be  seen  except 
on  his  reception  days ;  that  he  was  with  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  to-day,  and  the  next 
day  he  would  again  have  to  deUver  a  report. 
Nekhludoff  left  his  uncle's  letter  with  the 
doorkeeper  and  went  on  to  see  the  Senator 
Wolf.  Wolf  had  just  had  his  lunch,  and 
was  as  usual  helping  digestion  by  smoking 
a  cigar  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 
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\dien  Nekhliidoff  came  in.  Yladimir 
Yasilievitch  Wolf  was  certamly  tin  homme 
tree  com/me  Ufaut^  and  prized  this  quality 
very  highly,  and  from  that  elevation 
he  looked  down  at  everybody  else.  He 
could  not  but  esteem  this  quality  of  his 
very  highly,  because  it  was  thaiiJcs  to  it 
alone  that  he  had  made  a  brilliant  career, 
the  very  career  he  desired — i.e.,  by  marriage 
he  obtained  a  fortune  which  Inrought  him  in 
18,000  roubles  a  year,  and  by  his  own 
exertions  the  post  of  a  senator.  He  con- 
sidered himself  notonlyt«nAo7rome^re«co7m?i« 
il  faut^  but  also  a  man  of  knightly  honour. 
By  honour  he  understood  not  accepting 
secret  bribes  from  private  persons.  But  he 
did  not  consider  it  dishonest  to  beg  money 
for  payment  of  fares  and  all  sorts  of 
travelling  expenses  from  the  Crown,  and  to 
do  anything  the  Government  might  require 
of  him  in  retiurn.  To  ruin  hundreds  of 
innocent  people,  to  cause  them  to  be  im> 
prisoned,  to  be  exiled  because  of  their  love 
of  their  people  and  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  as  he  had  done  in  one  of  the 
governments  of  Poland  when  he  was 
governor  there.  He  did  not  consider  it 
dishonourable,  but  even  thought  it  a  noble, 
manly  and  patriotic  action.  Nor  did  he 
consider  it  dishonest  to  rob  his  wife  and 
sister-in-law,  as  he  had  done,  but  thought  it 
a  wise  way  of  arranging  his  family  life. 
His  family  consisted  of  his  common-place 
wife,  his  sister-in-law,  whose  fortune  he  had 
appropriated  by  selling  her  estate  and 
putting  the  money  to  his  account,  and  his 
meek,  frightened,  plain  daughter,  who  lived 
a  lonely,  weary  life,  from  which  she  had  lately 
begun  to  look  for  relaxation  in  evangelicisxh, 
attending  meetings  at  Aline's,  and  the  Coun- 
tess Katerina  Ivano vna.  Wolf's  son,  who  had 
grown  a  beard  at  the  age  of  15,  and  had  at 
that  age  begun  to  drink  and  lead  a  depraved 
life,  which  he  continued  to  do  till  the  age  of 
20,  when  he  was  turned  out  by  his  father 
because  he  never  finished  his  studies,  moved 
in  a  low  set  and  made  debts  which  committed 
the  father.  The  father  had  once  paid  a  debt  of 
250  roubles  for  his  son,  then  another  of  600 
roubles,  but  warned  the  son  that  he  did  it 
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for  the  last  time,  and  that  if  the  son  did  not 
reform  he  would  be  turned  out  of  the  house 
and  all  further  intercourse  between  him  and 
his  family  would  be  put  a  stop  to.  The  son 
did  not  reform,  but  made  a  debt  of  a  thousand 
roubles,  and  took  the  liberty  of  telling  his 
father  that  life  at  home  was  a  torment  any- 
how. Then  Wolf  declared  to  his  son  that 
he  might  go  where  he  pleased — that  he  was 
no  son  of  his  any  longer.  Since  then  Wolf 
pretended  he  had  no  son,  and  no  one  at 
home  dared  speak  to  him  about  his  son,  and 
Vladimir  Vasllievitch  Wolf  was  firmly  con- 
yinced  that  he  had  arranged  his  family  life 
in  the  best  way.  Wolf  stopped  pacing 
up  and  down  his  study,  and  greeted  Nekh- 
liidoff  with  a  friendly  though  slightly  ironi- 
cal smile.  This  was  his  way  of  showing 
how  comme  il  fcmt  he  was,  and  how 
superior  to  the  majority  of  men.  He  read 
the  note  which  Nekhludoff  handed  to  him. 

"  Please  take  a  seat,  and  excuse  me  if  I 
continue  to  walk  up  and  down,  with  your 
permission,*'  he  said,  putting  his  hands  into 
his  coat  pockets,  and  began  again  to  walk 
with  light  soft  steps  across  his  largCj 
quietly  and  stylishly  furnished  study. 

"Very  pleased  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance and  of  course  very  glad  to  do  any- 
thing that  Count  Ivdn  Michaelovitch 
wishes,"  he  said,  blowing  the  fragrant  blue 
smoke  out  of  his  mouth  and  removing  his 
cigar  carefully  so  as  not  to  drop  the  ash. 

**  I  should  only  like  to  ask  that  the  case 
might  come  on  soon,  so  that  if  the  prisoner 
has  to  go  to  Siberia  she  might  set  off  early," 
said  Nekhltidoff. 

**  Yes,  yes,  with  one  of  the  first  steamers 
from  Nijni.  I  know,"  said  Wolf,  with  his 
patronising  smile,  always  knowing  in 
advance  whatever  one  wanted  to  tell  him. 

**  What  is  the  prisoner's  name  ?  " 

**M4slova." 

Wolf  went  up  to  the  table  and  looked  at 
a  paper  that  lay  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
among  other  business  papers. 

"Yes,  yes.  Maslova.  All  right,  I  will 
ask  the  others.  We  shall  hear  the  case  on 
Wednesday." 
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"  Then  may  I  telegraph  to  the  advocate  ?  " 

"  The  advocate  1  What's  that  for  ?  But 
if  you  like,  why  not  ?" 

"  The  causes  for  appeal  may  be  insuffi- 
cient/' said  Nekhliidoff,  "  but  I  think  the 
case  will  show  that  the  sentence  was  passed 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  it  may  be  so,  but  the  Senate 
cannot  decide  the  case  on  its  merits,"  said 
Wolf,  looking  seriously  at  the  ash  of  his 
cigar.  "The,  Senate  only  considers  the 
exactness  of  the  application  of  the  laws  and 
their  right  interpretation." 

"  But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exceptional 
case." 

*♦  I  know,  I  know  I  All  cases  are  excep- 
tional. We  shall  do  our  duty.  That's  all." 
The  ash  was  still  holding  on,  but  had  began 
breaking,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling. 

"Do  you  often  come  to  Petersburg?" 
said  Wolf,  holding  his  cigar  so  that  the  ash 
should  not  fall.  But  the  ash  began  to 
shake,  and  Wolf  carefully  carried  it  to  the 
ashpan,  into  which  it  fell. 

"  What  a  terrible  thing  this  is  with  regard 
to  Kaminski,"  he  said.  "  A  splendid  young 
man.  The  only  son.  Especially  the 
mother's  position,"  he  went  on,  repeating 
almost  word  for  word  what  everyone  in 
Petersburg  was  at  that  time  saying  about 
Kaminski.  Wolf  spoke  a  little  about  the 
Coimtess  Katerina  Ivanovna  and  her  enthu- 
siasm for  the  new  religious  testching,  which 
he  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  of,  but 
which  was  evidently  needless  to  him  who 
was  so  comme  il  faut^  and  then  rang  the 
bell. 

NekhlMoff  bowed. 

"If  it  is  convenient,  come  and  dine  on 
Wednesday,  and  I  will  give  you  a  decisive 
answer,"  said  Wolf,  extending  his  hand. 

It  was  late,  and  Nekhliidoff  returned  to 
his  aunt's. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Oonntess  Eaterina  Ivdnovna's  dinner 
hour  was  half-past  seven,  and  the  dinner 
was  served  in  a  new  manner  that  Nekh- 
Iddoff  had  not  yet  seen  anywhere.  After 
they  had  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table  the 
waiters  left  the  room  and  the  diners  helped 
themselves.  The  men  would  not  let  the 
ladies  take  the  tronble  of  moving,  and,  as 
befitted  the  stronger  sex,  they  manfully 
took  on  themselves  the  burden  of  putting 
the  food  on  the  ladies*  plates  and  of  filling 
their  glasses.  When  one  coarse  was 
finished  the  Countess  pressed  the  button  of 
an  electric  bell  fitted  to  the  table  and  the 
waiters  stepped  in  noiselessly  and  quickly 
carried  away  the  dishes,  changed  the  plates, 
and  brought  in  the  next  course.  The 
dinner  was  very  refined,  the  wines  very 
costly.  A  French  chef  was  working  in  the 
large,  light  kitchens,  with  two  white-clad 
assistants.  There  were  six  persons  at  dinner, 
the  Coimt  and  Coimtess,  their  son  (a  surly 
of&cer  in  the  Guards  who  sat  with  his  elbows 
on  the  table),  Nekhliidoff,  a  French  lady 
reader,  and  the  Count's  chief  steward,  who 
had  come  up  from  the  country.  Here,  too, 
the  conversation  was  about  the  duel,  and 
opinions  were  given  as  to  how  the  Em- 
peror regarded  the  case.  It  was  known  that 
the  Emperor  was  very  much  grieved  for 
the  mother's  sake,  and  all  were  grieved  for 
her,  and  as  it  was  also  known  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  mean  to  be  very  severe  to 
the  murderer,  who  defended  the  honoinr  of 
his  xmiform,  all  were  also  lenient  to  the 
officer  who  had  defended  the  honour  of  his 
uniform.  Only  the  Countess  Katerina 
Ivanovna,  with  her  free  thoughtlessness, 
expressed  her  disapproval. 

"They  get  drunk,  and  kill  unobjection- 
able young  men.  I  should  not  forgive  them 
on  any  account,"  she  said. 

"  Now,  that's  a  thing  I  cannot  under- 
stand," said  the  Count.  *^ 

"  I  know  that  you  never  can  imderstand 
what  I  say,"  the  Countess  began,  and  turn- 
ing to  Nekhliidoff,  she  added :  "  Everybody 
imderstands,  except  my  husband.  I  say  I 
am  sorry  for  the  mother,  and  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  be  contented,  having  kill^a  man." 
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^Fhen  her  son,  who  had  been  silent  up  to 
then,  took  the  murderer's  part,  and  rudely 
■attacked  his  mother,  arguing  that  an  officer 
<could  not  behave  in  any  other  wiay,  because 
his  fellow-officers  would  condemn  him  and 
turn  him  out  of  the  regiment.  Nekh- 
ludoff  listened  to  the  conyersation  without 
joining  in.  Having  been  an  officer  himself, 
he  understood,  though  he  did  not  agree 
with,  young  Tch&rsky's  arguments,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  fate  of  the  officer  with  that  of  a  beautiful 
young  convict  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
prison,  aad  who  was  condemned  to  the 
mines  for  having  killed  anotl^er  in  a  fight. 
Both  had  turned  murderers  through 
drunkenness.  The  peasant  had  killed 
a  man  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
and  he  was  parted  from  his  wife 
and  family,  had  chsdns  on  his  legs,  and 
his  head  shaved,  and  was  going  to  hard 
labour  in  Siberia,  while  the  officer  was 
sitting  in  a  fine  room  in  the  guardhouse, 
eating  a  good  dinner,  drinking  good  wine, 
and  reading  books,  and  would  be  set  free  in 
a  day  or  two  to  live  as  he  had  done  before, 
having  only  become  more  interesting  by 
the  affidr.  Nekhliidoff  said  what  he  had 
been  thinking  and  at  first  his  aunt,  Eaterlna 
Iv4novna,  seemed  to  agree  with  him,  but  at 
last  she  became  silent  as  the  rest  had  done, 
and  NekhludofP  felt  that  he  had  committed 
something  akin  to  an  impropriety.  In  the 
evening,  soon  after  dinner,  the  large  hall, 
with  high-backed  carved  chairs  arranged  in 
rows  as  for  a  meeting,  and  an  armchair 
next  to  a  little  table,  with  a  bottle  of  water 
for  the  speaker,  began  to  fill  with  people 
come  to  hear  the  foreigner,  Kiesewetter, 
preach.  Elegant  equipages  stopped  at  the 
front  entrance.  In  the  hall  sat  richly  dressed 
ladies  in  silks  and  velvets  and  lace,  with  false 
hair  smd  false  busts  and  drawn-in  waists, 
and  among  them  men  in  uniform  and  even- 
ing dress,  and  about  five  persons  of  the 
.common  class,  i.e.,  two  men-servants,  a 
shopkeeper,  a  footman,  and  a  coachman. 
Kiesewetter,  a  thick-set,  grisly  man,  spoke 
x&nglish,  and  a  thin  young  girl,  with  a  pince- 
nez,  translated  it  into  Bussiau  promptly  and 
well.    Qe  was  saying  that  our  sms  were  so 
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great,  the  pnmshment  for  them  1K>  great  and 
so  unavoidable,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  live  anticipating  such  punishment. 
"  Beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  what  we  are  doings 
how  we  are  living,  how  we  have  offended 
against  the  all-loving  Lord,  and  how  w;e 
make  Christ  suffer,  and  we  cannot  but 
understand  that  there  is  no  forgiveness 
possible  for  xu3,  no  escape  possible,  that  we 
are  all  doomed  to  perish.  A  terrible  fate 
awaits  us — everlasting  torment,"  he  said, 
with  tears,  in  his  trembling  voice.  "  Oh,  how 
can  we  be  saved,  brothers  ?  How  can  we  be 
saved  from  this  terrible,  unquenchable  fire  ? 
The  house  is  in  flames ;  there  is  no  escape.'^ 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  real  tears 
flowed  down  his  cheeks.  It  was  for  about 
eight  years  that  each  time  when  he  got  to 
this  part  of  his  speech,  which  he  jiimself 
liked  so  well,  he  felt  a  choking  in  his  throat 
and  an  irritation  in  his  nose,  and  the  tears- 
came  in  his  eyes,  smd  these  tears  touched 
him  still  more.  Sobs  were  heard  in  the 
room.  The  Countess  Eaterina  Iv&novna 
sat  with  her  elbows  on  an  inlaid  table, 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  her 
shoulders  were  shaking.  The  coachman 
looked  with  fear  and  surprise  at  the 
foreigner,  feeling  as  if  he  was  about  to  run 
him  down  with  the  pole  of  his  carriage  and 
the  foreigner  would  not  move  out  of  his 
way.  All  sat  in  positions  similar  to  that 
Eaterina  Iv4novna  had  assumed.  Wolf's 
daughter,  a  thin,  fashionabiy-dressed  girl» 
very  like  her  &kther,  knelt  with  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

The  orator  suddenly  uncovered  his  face, 
and  smiled  a  very  real-looking  smile,  such 
as  actors  express  joy  with,  and  began  again 
with  a  sweet,  gentle  voice : 

"Yet  there  is  a  way  to  be  saved.  Here  it 
is — a  joyful,  easy  way.  The  salvation  is  the 
blood  shed  for  us  by  the  only  son  of  God, 
who  gave  himself  up  to  torments  for  our 
sake.  >His  sufferings,  Hb  blood  will  save. 
XU3.  Brothers  and  sisters,"  he  said,  again 
with  tears  in  his  voice,  "  let  us  praise  the 
Lord,  who  has  given  His  only  begotten  son 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  His  holy^ 
blood    .  "  r-       T 
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Nekbludoff  felt  so  deeply  disgusted  that 
he  rose  silently,  and  frowning  and  keeping 
back  a  groan  of  shame,  he  left  on  tiptoe, 
and  went  to  his  room. 


OHAPTEB  XVIII. 

Hardly  had  Nekhlddoff  finished  dressing 
the  next  morning,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
go  down,  the  footman  brought  him  a  card 
from  the  Moscow  advocate.  The  advocate  had 
come  to  St.  Petersburg  on  business  of  his  own, 
and  was  going  to  be  present  when  Maslova's 
case  was  examined  in  the  Senate,  if  that  would 
be  soon.  The  telegram  sent  by  Nekhludoff 
crossed  him  on  the  way.  Having  found 
out  from  Nekhludoff  when  the  case  was 
going  to  be  heard,  and  which  senators  were 
to  be  present,  he  smiled.  "  Exactly,  aJl  the 
three  types  of  senators,"  he  said.  "Wolf 
is  a  Petersburg  official ;  SkovorddnikofP  is  a 
theoretical,  and  Bay  a  practical,  lawyer, 
and  therefore  the  most  alive  of  them  all," 
said  the  advocate.  "  There  is  most  hope  of 
him.  Well,  and  how  about  the  Petition 
Committee?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  Baron  Vorobi6ff  to- 
day. I  could  not  get  an  audience  with  him 
yesterday." 

"  Do  you  know  why  he  is  Ba/ron  Voro- 
bi6ff?"  said  the  advocate,  noticing  the 
slightly  ironical  stress  that  Nekhludoff  put 
on  this  foreign  title,  followed  by  so  very 
Eussian  a  surname. 

"  That  was  because  the  Emperor  Paul 
rewarded^  the  grandfather — I  think  he  was  , 
one  of  the  Court  footmen — ^by  giving  him 
this  title.  He  managed  to  please  him  in 
some  way,  so  he  made  him  a  Baron.  *  It's 
my  wish,  so  don't  gainsay  me  T  And  so 
there's  a  Baron  Vorobioff,  and  very  proud 
of  the  title.    He  is  a  dreadful  old  humbug." 

**  WeU,  I'm  going  to  see  him,"  said  Nekh- 
liidofF. 

**  That's  good ;  we  can  go  together.  I 
shaJl  give  you  a  lift." 

As  they  were  going  to  start,  a  footman 
met  Nekhliidoff  in  the  ante-^room,  and 
handed  V»iTn  a  note  from  Mariette : — 

"  Powr  V0U8  feme  plaisi/Tf  fdi  agi  tout 
kfait  contre  mespri/ncipes  etfad  vntercidS 
wwj^rhB  de  mon  mari  powr  voire  proUgee, 
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n  96  trov/ve  que  cette  peraomte  pent  Stre 
relaxie  i/m/nUd/iatement,  Mon  ma/ri  a  icrit 
cmcorn/ma/ndant,  Fen^^e^^^nc disinterestedly. 
Je  V0718  attends.  M." 

"Just  fancy  1"  said  Nekhliidoff  to  the 
advocate.  "  Is  this  not  dreadful  ?  A 
woman  whom  they  are  keeping  in  solitary 
confinement  for  seven  months  turns  out  to 
be  quite  innocent,  and  only  a  word  was 
needed  to  get  her  released." 

"«^at*s  always  so.  Well,  anyhow,  you 
have  succeeded  in  getting  what  you  wanted." 

"  Yes,  but  this  success  grieves  me.  Just 
think  what  must  be  going  on  there.  Why 
have  they  been  keeping  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  best  not  to  look  too  deeply  into 
it.  Well^then,  I  shall  give  you  a  lift,  if  I 
may,"  said  the  advocate,  as  they  left  the 
house,  and  a  fine  carriage  that  the  advocate 
had  hired  drove  up  to  the  door.  **  It*s 
Baron  Vorobi6flf  you  are  going  to  see  ?" 

The  advocate  gave  the  driver  his  direc- 
tions, and  the  two  good  horses  quickly 
brought  Nekhlddoff  to  the  house  in  which 
the  Baron  lived.  The  Baron  was  at  home. 
A  young  official  in  uniform,  with  a  long 
thin  neck,  a  much  protruding  Adam's  apple, 
and  an  extremely  light  walk,  and  two  ladies 
were  in  the  first  room. 

"  Your  name,  please  ?"  the  young  man 
with  the  Adam's  apple  asked,  stepping 
with  extreme  lightness  and  grace  across 
from  the  ladies  to  Nekhludoff. 

NekhlMoff  gave  his  name. 

"  The  Baron  was  just  mentioning  you,'* 
said  the  young  man,  the  Baron's  adjutant, 
and  went  out  through  an  inner  door.  He 
returned,  leading  a  weeping  lady  dressed 
in  mourning.  With  her  bony  fingers  the 
lady  was  trying  to  pull  her  tangled  veil 
over  her  face  in  order  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  Come  in,  please,"  said  the  young  man 
to  Nekhliidoff,  lightly  stepping  up  to  the 
door  of  the  study  and  holding  it  open. 
When  Neknliidoff  came  in,  he  saw  before 
him  a  thick- set  man  of  medium  height, 
with  short  hair,  in  a  frock-coat,  who  was 
sitting  in  an  armchair  opposite  a  large 
writing-table,  and  looking  gaily  in  front  ol 
himself. 

The  kindly,  rosy  red  face,  striking  by  iti 
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contrast  with  the  white  hair,  moastaches^ 
and  beard,  tamed  towards  NekhlMoff  with 
a  friendly  smile. 

**  Very  glad  to  see  yon.  Your  mother  and 
I  were  old  acquaintances  and  friends.  I 
have  seen  yon  as  a  boy,  and  later  on  as  an 
officer.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  for  yon.  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
cropped  white  head,  while  Nekhlddoff  waff 
telling  him  Theodosia's  story.  "  Go  on,  go 
on.  I  qnite  understand.  It  is  cerliiiiiilj^iji 
tonching.  And  kaye  yon  handed  in  the 
petition?" 

^'Ihavegotthepetitionready,"  Nekhlddoff 
said,  getting  it  out  of  his  pocket;  **bnt<I 
thought  of  speaking  to  you  first  in  hopes 
that  the  case  would  ^en  get  special  attention 
paid  to  it/* 

"  You  have  done  very  well.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly report  it  myself,"  said  the  Baron,  un- 
successfully trying  to  put  an  expression  of 
pity  on  his  merry  face.  "Very  touching  I 
It  is  clear  she  was  but  a  child ;  the  husband 
treated  her  roughly,  this  repelled  her,  but 
as  time  went  on  they  fell  in  love  with  each  ' 
other.    Yes,  I  will  report  the  case." 

"Count  Iv&n  Mich&elovitch  was  also 
going  to  speak  about  it." 

Nekhludoff  had  hardly  got  these  words 
out  when  the  Baron's  face  changed. 

"  You  had  better  hand  in  the  petition  into 
the  (^ce,  after  aJl,  and  I  shaJl  do  what  I 
can,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  the  yonng  official  again 
entered  the  room,  evidently  showing  off  his 
elegant  manner  of  walking. 

"  That  lady  is  asking  if  she  may  say  a 
few  words  more." 

"  Well,  ask  her  in.     Ah,  mon  cher,  how 
many  tears  we  have  to  see  shed !   If  only  we 
could  dry  them  all.    One  does  all  that  lies 
within  one's  power."    The  lady  entered. 
The  lady  entered. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  give  up  the  daughter,  because 
he  ii  ready    .    .    ." 

"But  I  have  ahready  told  you  that  I 
should  do  all  I  can." 

"  Baron,  for  the  love  of  Qtod  I    You  will 
save  tlie  mother  ?" 
She  seized  his  hand,  and  began  kissing  t. 
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'*  Everything  shall  be  done." 

When  the  lady  went  out  Nekhlddoff  also 
began  to  take  leave. 

*'  We  shaJl  do  what  we  can.  I  shall  speak 
abont  it  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
when  we  get  their  answer  we  shall  do  what 
we  can.'* 

NekhlMoff  left  the  study,  and  went  into . 
the  office  again.  Just  as  in  the  Senate 
office,  he  saw,  in  a  splendid  apartment,  a 
number  of  very  elegant  officials,  clecui,  polite* 
severely  correct  and  distinguished  in  dress 
and  in  speech. 

"  How  many  there  are  of  them ;  how  very 
many  and  how  well  fed  they  all  look.  And 
what  clean  shirts  and  hands  they  all  have, 
and  how  well  all  their  boots  are  polished. 
Who  does  it  for  them?  How  com- 
fortable they  all  are,  as  compared  not  only 
with  the  prisoners,  but  even  with  the 
peasants  I"  These  thoughts  again  involun- 
tarily came  to  Nekhludoff  s  mind. 

CHAPTEK  XIX. 
The  man  on  whom  depended  the  easing 
of  the  fate  of  the  Petersburg  prisoners 
was  an  old  General  of  repute — ft  baron 
of  German  descent,  who,  as  it  was 
said  of  him,  had  outlived  his  wits. 
H«  had  received  a  profusion  of  orders, 
but  only  wore  one  of  them,  the  Order 
of  the  White  Cross.  He  had  received 
this  order,  which  he  greatly  valued,  while 
serving  in  the  Caucasus,  because  a 
number  of  Bussian  peasants,  with  their 
hair  cropped,  and  dressed  in  uniform  and 
armed  with  guns  and  bayonets,  had  killed 
ftt  his  command  more  than  a  thousand 
men  who  were  defending  their  liberty,  their 
homes,  and  their  families.  Later  on  he 
served  in  Poland,  and  there  also  made 
Bussian  peasants  conamit  many  different 
crimes,  and  got  more  orders  and 
decorations  for  his  uniform.  Then  he 
served  somewhere  else,  and  now  that  he 
was  a  weak  old  man  he  had  this  position, 
which  insured  him  a  good  house,  an  income, 
and  respect.  He  strictly  observed  aU  the 
regulations  which  were  prescribed  "from 
above,"  Mid  was  very  zealous  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of   these   regulations,  to  which  he 
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ascribed  a  special  importance,  considering 
that  everything  else  in  the  world  might  be 
changed  except  the  regulations  prescribed 
**  from  above.^  His  duty  was  to  keep  political 
prisoners,  men  and  women,  in  solitary  con- 
finement in  such  a  way  that  half  of  them 
perished  in  10  years'  time,  some  going  out 
of  their  minds,  some  dying  of  consumption, 
some  committing  suicide  by  starving  them- 
selves to  death,  cutting  their  veins  with 
bits  of  glass,  hanging,  or  burning  themselves 
to  death. 

The  old  General  was  not  ignorant  of  this ; 
it  aJl  happened  within  his  knowledge ;  but 
these  cases  no  more  touched  his  con- 
science than  accidents  brought  on  by 
thunderstorms,  floods,  &c.  These  cases 
occurred  as  a  consequence  of  the  fulfilment 
of  regulations  prescribed  "  from  above  "  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty.  These  regulations 
had  to  be  carried  out  without  fail,  and 
therefore  it  was  absolutely  useless  to  think 
of  the  consequences  of  their  fulfilment, 
mhe  old  General  did  not  even  allow  himself 
to  think  of  such  things,  counting  it  his 
patriotic  duty  as  a  soldier  not  to  think  of 
them  for  fear  of  getting  weak  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these,  according  to  his 
opinion,  very  important  obligations.  Once 
a  week  the  old  General  made  the  round  of 
the  cells,  one  of  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  asked  the  prisoners  if  they  had  any 
requests  to  make.  The  prisoners  had  all 
sorts  of  requests.  He  listened  to  them 
quietly,  in  impenetrable  silence,  and  never 
fulfilled  any  of  their  requests,  because 
they  were "  all  in  disaccord  with  the 
regulations.  Just  as  Nekhludoff  drove 
up  to  the  old  General's  house,  the  high 
notes  of  the  bells  on  the  belfry  clock 
chimed  "  Great  is  the  Lord,"  and  then 
stnnick  two.  The  sound  of  these  chimes 
brought  back  to  Nekhjiidoffs  mind  what  he 
had  read  in  the  notes  of  the  Decembrists* 
about  the  way  this  sweet  music  repeated 
every  hour  re-echoes  in  the  hearts  of  those 
imprisoned  for  life. 

*The  Decembrists  were  a  group  who  at- 
tempted, but  failed,  to  put  an  end  to  abso- 
lutism in  Bussia  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  the  First.  r^  ^ ^^i^ 
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Meanwhile  the  old  GeEieral  wm  sitting  in 
his  darkened  drawing-room  at  an  inlaad 
table,  turning  a  saucer  on  a  piece  of  paper 
with  the  aid  of  a  young  artist,  the  brother 
of  one  of  his  subordinates.  The  thin,  weak, 
moist  fingers  of  the  artist  were  pressed 
against  the  wrinkled  and  stiff-jointed  fingers 
of  the  old  General,  and  the  hands  joined  in 
this  manner  were  moving  together  with  the 
saucer  over  a  paper  that  had  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  written  on  it.  The  saucer 
was  answering  the  questions  put  by  the 
General  as  to  how  souls  will  recognise  each 
other  after  death. 

When  Nekhliidoff  sent  in  his  card  by  an 
orderly  acting  as  footman,  the  soul  of  Joan 
of  Arc  was  speaking  by  the  aid  of  the 
saucer.  The  soul  of  Joan  of  Arc  had  already 
spelt  letter  by  letter  the  words : 

"  They  well  knew  each  other,"  and  these 
words  had  been  written  down.  When  the 
orderly  came  in  the  saucer  had  stopped  first 
on  6,  then  on  y,*and  began  jerking  hither 
and  thither.  This  jerking  was*  caused  by 
the  General's  opinion  that  the  next  letter 
should  be  6,  i.e.^  Joan  of  Arc  ought  to  say 
that  the  souls  will  know  esyoh  other  by  hei/ng 
clecmsed  of  aU  that  is  earthly,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  clashing  with  the  opinion  of  the 
artist  who  thought  the  next  letter  should  be 
ly  i,e^  that  the  souls  should  know  each  other 
by  Ught  emanating  from  their  astral 
bodies.  The  General,  with  his  bushy  grey 
eyebrows,  gravely  contracted,  sat  gazing  at 
the  hands  on  the  saucer,  and  imagining  that 
it  was  moving  of  its  own  accord,  kept  pulling 
the  saucer  towards  w»  The  pale-faced  young 
artist,  with  his  thin  hair  combed  back  behind 
his  ears,  was  looking  with  his  lifeless  blue 
eyes  into  a  dark  comer  of  the  drawing-room, 
nervously  moving  hia  lips  and  pulling  the 
saucer- towards  h 

The  General  made  a  wry  face  at  the  in- 
terruption, but  after  a  moment's  pause  he 
took  the  card,  put  on  his  pince-nez,  and, 
uttering  ^  groan,  rose,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
in  his  back,  to  his  full  height,  rubbing  his 
numb  fingers. 

"  Ask  him  into  the  study." 

"With  your  excellency's  permission  I 
will  finish  it  alone,"  said  the  artist,  rising. 
"  I  feel  the  presence."  ^^^^ ,,Google 
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"All  right,  finish  alone,"  the  General 
said,  severely  and  decidedly,  and  stepped 
quickly,  with  big,  firm,  and  mea.snred 
strides,  into  his. study. 

"Very  pleased  to  see  you,"  said  the 
General  to  NekhltidofP,  uttering  the  friendly 
words  in  a  gruff  tone,  and  pointing  to  an 
armchair  by  the  side  of  the  writing  table* 
"  Have  you  been  in  Petersburg  long  ?  " 

Nekhliidoff  replied  that  he  had  only  lately 
arrived. 

"  Is  the  Princess,  your  mother,  well?" 

"  My  mother  is  dead." 

"  Forgive  me ;  I  am  very  sorry.  My  son 
told  me  he  had  met  you." 

The  General's  son  was  making  the  same 
kind  of  career  for  himself  that  the  father  had 
done,  and,  having  passed  the  Military 
Academy,  was  now  serving  in  the  Inquiry 
Office,  and  was  very  proud  of  his  duties 
there.  His  occupation  was  the  manage- 
ment of  Government  spies. 

"  Why,  I  served  with  your  father.  We 
were  friends — comrades.  And  you;  are 
yon  fklso  in  the  Service  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  not."' 

The  General  bent  his  head,  disapprovingly. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make,  General." 

"Ve — ery  pleased.  In  what  way  can  I 
be  of  service  to  you  ?" 

"If  my  request  is  out  of  place  pray 
pardon  me.    But  I  am  obliged  to  make  it." 

"What  is  it?" 

"There  is  a  certain  Gourk^vitch  im- 
prisoned in  the  fortress;  his  mother  asks 
for  an  interview  with  him,  or  at  leia.Bt 
to  |e  allowed  to  send  him  some  books." 

OAie  General  expressed  neither  satisfac- 
tion nor  dissatisfaction  at  Nekhludoff's 
request,  but  bending  his  head  on  one  side 
he  closed  his  eyes  as  if  considering.  In 
reality  he  was  not  considering  anything, 
and  was  not  even  interested  in  NekhlddofTg 
questions,  well  knowing  that  he  would 
answer  them  according  to  the  law.  He  was 
simply  resting  mentally  and  not  thinking 
at  all. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  at  last,  "  this  does 
not  depend  on  me.  There  is  a  regulation, 
confirmed  by  His  Majesty,  concerning  in- 
terviews ;    and  as  to  books,  we   have   a 
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libran^  and  they  maj  hare  what  is  per« 

.  '' Yes,  but  lie  wants  soientific  books;  he 
wishes  to  study." 

"DonMi  you  believe  it,"  growled  the 
O^neraL  "  It's  not  study  he  wants ;  it  is 
just  only  restlessness." 

"But  what  is  to  be  done?  They  must 
oeoupy  their  time  somehow  in  their  hard 
condition,"  said  Nekhl^doff. 

"  They  are  always  oomplaimng,"  said  the 
General.    "  We  know  them." 

He  spoke  of  them  in  9,  general  way,  as  if 
they  were  all  a  specially  bad  race  of  men. 
**  They  have  conyenienoeshere  which  can  h% 
found  in  few  places  of  confinement,"  said 
the  (General,  and  he  began  to  enumerate  the 
comforts  the  prisoners  enjoyed,  as  if  the  aim 
of  the  institution  was  to  give  the  people 
imprisoned  there  a  comfortable  home« 

"It  is  true  it  used  to  be  rather  rough, 
but  now  they  are  very  weU  kept  here," 
he  continued.  "They  have  three  courses 
for  dinner — and  one  of  them  meat— cut- 
lets, or  rissoles ;  and  on  Sundays  they  get 
a  fourth — a  sweet  dish.  God  grant  every 
Russian  may  eat  as  weU  as  they  do." 

Like  all  old  people,  the  General,  having 
once  got  on  to  a  familiar  topic,  enumerated 
the  various  proofs  he  had  often  given 
before  of  the  prisoners  being  exacting  and 
imgratefol. 

"They  get  books,  on  spiritual  subjects, 
and  old  journals.  We  have  a  Hbrary.  Only 
they>  rarely  read.  At  fbrst  they  seem 
interested,  later  on  the  new  books  re- 
main uncut,  and  the  old  ones  with 
their  leaves  unturned.  We  tried  them," 
said  the  old  General,  with  the  dim 
likeness  of  a  smile.  "  We  put  Hts  of  paper 
in  on  purpose,  which  remained  just  as  they 
had  been  placed.  Writing  is  also  not 
forbidden,"  he  continued.  "A  slate  is  pro- 
vided, andva  slate  pencil,  so  that  they  can 
write  as  a  pastime.  They  can  wipe  the 
slate  cmd  write  again.  But  they  don't 
write,  either.  Oh,  they  very  soon  get 
quite  tranquiL  At  first  they  seem  restless, 
but  later  on  theyeven^grow  fat  and  become 
very  quiet. ' '  Thxus  spoke  the  General,  never 
suspecting  the  terrible  meaning  of  his  words. 
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Nekhliidoff  Hstened  to  the  hoav|i&^dld 
voice,  looked  at  the  stiff  limbs,  the  Bwollen 
eyelids  tinder  the  grey  brows,  at  tile  old, 
clean-shaved,  flabby  jaw,  supported  by  the 
collar  of  the  miUtary  nniform,  at  th«  white 
cross  that  this  man  was  so  proud  of,  chiefly 
because  he  had  gained  it  by  exceptionally 
cruel  and  extenlsive  slaughter,  and  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  reply  to  the  old  man 
or  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his  own  words 
to  him. 

He  made  another  effort,  and-  asked  about 
the  prisoner  Shoustova,  for  whose  rekase, 
as  he  had  been  informed  that  morning, 
orders  were  given. 

*•  Shotistova — Shotistova  ?  I  cannot  re- 
member all  their  names,  there  are  so 
many  of  them,"  he  said,  as  if  reproaching 
them  because  there  were  so  many.  He 
rang,  and  ordered  the  secretary  to  be  called. 
While  waiting  for  tte  latter,  he  began 
persuading  Nekhliidoff  to  serve,  saying  that 
**  honest  noblemen,"  counting  himself  among 
the  number,  "  were  particularly  needed  by 
the  Tsar  and — the  country,"  he  added, 
evidently  only  to  round  off  his  sentence. 
"  I  am  old,  yet  I  am  serving  still,  as  well 
as  my  strength  allows." 

The  secretary,  a  dry,  einaciated  man, 
with  restless,  LutelUgent  eyes,  came  in  and 
reported  that  Shoustova  was  imprisoned  in 
some  queer  fortifled  place,  and  that  he  had 
received  no  orders  concerning  her. 

"  When  we  get  the  order  we  shell  let  her 
out  the  same  day.    We  do  not  keep  them ; 
we  do  not  value  their  visits  much,"  said  the  , 
General  with  another  attempt  at  a  playful 
smile,  which  only  distorted  his  old  face. 

Nekhliidoff  rose,  trying  to  keep  from 
expressing  the  mixed  feelings  of  repugnance 
and  pity  which  he  felt  towards  this  terrible 
old  man.  The  old  man  on  his  part  con- 
sidered that  he  should  not  be  too  severe  on 
the  thoughtless  and  evidently  misguided 
Bon  of  his  old  comrade,  and.  should  not 
leave  him  without  advice. 

**  Good-bye,  my  dear  fellow;  do  not  take 
it  amiss.  It  is  my  affection  that  makes  me 
say  it.  Do  not  keep  company  with  such 
people  as  we  have  at  our  place  here.  'There 
are  no  innocent  ones  among  them.  All 
these  people  are  most  immoral.    "We  know 
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them/'  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  no 
possibility  of  doubt.  And  he  did  not  doubt, 
not  because  the  thing  was  so,  but  because  if 
it  was  not  so,  he  would  have  to  admit  him- 
self to  be,  not  a  noble  hero  living  out  the 
last  days  of  a  good  life,  but  a.  scoimdrel, 
who  sold,  and  still  continued  in  his  old  age 
to  sell,  his  conscience. 

"  Best  of  all,  go  and  serve,"  he  continued; 
"  the  Tsar  needs  honest  men — and  the  coun- 
try," he  added.  "  Well,  supposing  I  and 
the  others  refused  to  serve,  as  you  are 
doing  ?  Who  would  be  left  ?  Here  we  are, 
finding  fault  with  the  order  of  things,  and 
yet  not  wishing  to  help  the  Government." 

With  a  deep  sigh  Nekhliidoff  made  a  low 
bow,  shook  the  large,  bony  hand  conde- 
scendingly stretched  out  to  him,  and  left 
the  room. 

The  General  shook  his  head  reprovingly, 
and  rubbing  his  back,  he  again  went  into 
the  drawing-room  where  the  artist  was 
waiting  for  him.  He  had  already  written 
down  the  answer  given  by  the  soul  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  The  General  put  on  his  pince-nez 
and  read,  **  Will  know  one  another  by  light 
emanating  from  their  astral  bodies." 

"Ah,"  said  the  General,  with  approval, 
and  closed  his  eyes.  "  But  how  is  one  to 
know  if  the  light  of  all  is  alike  ?"  he  asked, 
and  again  crossed  fingers  with  the  artist  on 
the  saucer. 

The  isvdatcMk  drove  Nekhliidoff  out  of 
the  gate. 

"  It  is  dull  here,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Nekhludoff.  "  I  almost  wished  to  drive  off 
without  waiting  for  you." 

Nekhludoff  agreed.  "  Yes,  it  is  dull,"  and 
he  took  a  deep  breath,  and  looked  up  with  a 
sense  of  relief  at  the  grey  clouds  that  were 
floating  in  the  sky,  and  at  the  glistening 
ripples  made  by  the  boats  and  steamers  on 
the  Neva. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 
The  next  day  M4slova*s  case  was  to  be 
examined  at  the  Senate,  and  NekhMdoff  and 
the  advocate  met  at  the  majestic  portal  of 
the  building,  where  several  carriages  were 
waiting.  Ascending  the  magnificent  and 
imposing  Btairoase  to  the  first  floor,  the 
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advocatei  who  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  place,  tamed  to  the  left  and  entered 
through  a  door  which  had  the  date  of  the 
introdnction  of  the  Ck>de  of  Laws  above  it. 

Alter  taking  off  his  overcoat  in  the  first 
narrow  room,  he  fonnd  out  from  the 
attendant  that  the  Senators  had  all  arrived, 
and  that  the  last  had  just  come  in.  Fanirin, 
in  his  swallow-tail  coat,  a  white  tie  above  the 
white  shirt  front,  and  a  self-confident  smile 
on  his  lips,  passed  into  the  next  room.  In 
this  room  there  were  to  the  right  a  large 
-cupboard  and  a  table,  and  to  the  left  a 
winding  staircase,  which  an  elegant  official 
in  uniform  was  descending  with  a  portfolio 
«mder  his  arm.  In  this  room  an  old  man 
with  long  white  hair  and  a  /  patriarchal 
appearance  attracted  everyone's  attention. 
He  wore  a  short  coat  and  grey  trousers 
Two  attendants  stood  respectfully  beside 
him.  The  old  man  with  white  hair  entered 
the  cupboard  and  shut  himself  in. 

Fan&rin  noticed  a  fellow-advocate  dressed 
in  the  same  way  as  himself,  with  a  white  tie 
and  dress  coat,  and  at  once  entered  into  an 
Animated  conversation  with  him. 

Nekhludoff  was  meanwhile  examining  the  • 
people  in  the  room.    Q^he  public  consisted 
of  about  15  persons,  of  whom  two  were 
ladies — ^a  young  one  with  a  pince-nez,  and 
■an  old  grey-haired  one. 

A  case  of  libel  was  to  be  heard  that  day, 
and  therefore  the  pubHc  were  more  nume* 
rous  than  usual— chiefly  persons  belonging 
to  the  journalistic  world. 

The  usher,  a  red-cheeked,  handsome  man 
in  a  fine  uniform,  came  up  to  Fan&rin  and 
asked  him  what  his  business  was.  When 
he  heard  that  it  was  the  case  of  Maslova,  he 
noted  something  down  aad  walked  away. 
Then  the  cupboard  door  opened  and  the 
old  man  with  the  patriarchal  appearance 
stepped  out,  no  longer  in  a  short  coat  but 
in  a  gold-trimmed  attire,  which  made  him 
look  like  a  bird,  and  with  metal  plates  on 
his  breast. 

This  funny  costume  seemed  to  ma^e  the 
old  man  himself  feel  uncomfortable,  and 
walking  faster  than  his  wont,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  door  opposite  the  entrance. 

**  That  is  Bay,  a  most  estimable  man," 
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Fandrin  said  to  Nekhli^doff,  and  then  having- 
Introduced  him  to  his  collea>gne,  he  ex- 
plained the  case  that  was  about  to  be  heard, 
which  he  considered  very  interesting. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  soon  commenced^ 
and  Nekhltidoff,  with  the  public,  entered 
the  left  side  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
They  aJl,  including  Fandrin,  took  their 
places  behind  a  grating.  Only  the  Peters- 
burg advocate  went  up  to  a  desk  in  front 
of  the  grating. 

The  Senate  Chamber  was  not  so  big  as 
the  Criminal  Court ;  and  was  more  simply 
furnished,  only  the  table  in  front  of  the 
senators  was  covered  with  crimson,  gold- 
trimmed  velvet,  instead  of  green  cloth ;  but 
the  attributes  of  all  places  of  judgment^ 
ue,f  the  mirror  of  justice,  the  icon^  the 
emblem  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  Emperor's 
portrait,  the  emblem  of  servility,  wwe  there* 

The  usher  annoxmced,  in  the  same 
solemn  manner,  "  The  Court  is  coming.'^ 
Everyone  rose  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
senators  entered  in  their  uniforms  and  sat 
down  on  high-backed  chairs  and  leant  on 
the  table  trying  to  appear  natural,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Law.  There  were  four  senators  present — 
NiHtin,  who  took  the  chair,  a  clean-shaved 
man  with  a  narrow  face  and  steely  eyes ;: 
Wolf,  with  significantly  compressed  lips, 
and  little  white  hands,  with  which  he  kept 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  business 
papers ;  Skovorodnikoff,  a  heavy,  fat,  pock- 
marked man — the  learned  lawyer ;  andBay» 
the  patriarchal  -  looking  man  who  had 
arrived  last. 

With  the  advocates  entered  the  chief 
secretary  and  public  prosecutor,  a  lean,, 
clean-shaven  young  man  of  medium  height,, 
a  very  dark  complexion,  and  sad,  black 
eyes.  NekhlMoff  knew  him  at  once,  in 
spite  of  his  curious  uniform  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years. 
He  had  been  one  of  his  best  friends  in 
Nekhltidoft  s  student  days. 

**  The  public  prosecutor  Selenin  ?  '•" 
Nekhludoff  asked,  turning  to  the  advocate. 

"Yes.    Why?" 

"  I  know  him  well.    He  is  a  fine  fellow." 

"  And  a  good  public  prosecutor ;  bosinesa^ 
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IQieu     Now  he  is  the  man  yon  should  have 
intereited.*' 

**  He  will  aot  acoording  to  his  conscienoe 
in  any  case,"  said  NekhliidofE^  recalling  the 
intimate  relations  and  friendship  between 
hims^  and  Selenin,  and  the  attractiye 
qualities  of  the  latter— purity,  honesty,  and , 
good  breeding  in  its  best  sense. 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  time  now,"  whispered 
Facn&rin,  who  was  listening  to  the  report  of 
the  case  that  had  commenced. 

The  Court  of  Justice  was  accused  of 
having  left  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Law 
imaltered. 

NekhlddofiP  listened  and  tried  to  make 
out  the  meaning  of  what  was  going  on; 
but,  just  as  in  the  Criminal  Court,  his 
chief  difficulty  was  that  not  the  evidently 
chief  point,  but  some  side  issues  were  bdng 
discussed..  The  case  was  that  of  a  news- 
paper which  had  published  the  account 
of  a  swindle  arranged  by  a  director  of  a 
limited  liability  company.  It  seemed  that 
the  only  important  question  was  whether 
the  director  of  the  company  really  abused 
his  trust,  and  how  to  stop  him  from  doing 
it.  But  the  questions  under  consideration 
were  whether  the  editor  had  a  right  to 
publish  this  article  of  his  contributor,  and 
what  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  publishing 
it:  slander  or  libel,  and  in  what  way  slander 
included  libel,  or  hbel  included  slander, 
and  something  rather  incomprehensible  to 
ordinary  people  about  all  sorts  of  statutes 
and  resolutions  passed  by  some  General 
JDepartment, 

The  only  thing  clear  to  Nekhliidoffwas 
that,  in  spite  of  what  Wolf  had  s»  strenu- 
ously insisted  on,  the  day  before,  i.e,,  that 
the  Senate  could  not  try  a  case  on  its  merits, 
in  this  casehe  was  evidently  strongly  iu  favour 
of  repealing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  and  that  Selenin,  in  spite  of  his 
characteristio  reticence,  stated  the  opposite 
opinion  with  quite  unexpected  warmth.  The 
warmth ,  which  surprised  Nekhliidoff,  evineed 
by  the  usually  self -controlled  Selenin,  was 
due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  director's  shabbi- 
nessii;!  money  matters,  and  the  fact,  which  had 
aoeidentally  come  to  his  ears,  that  Wolf  had 
been  to  a  swell  dinner  party  at  the  swindler's 
house  only  a  few  days  before, 
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Nowthat  Wolf  spoke  on  thecase,guardedly 
enough,  but  with  evident  bias,  Selenin  be- 
came excited,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
with  too  much  nervous  irritation  for  an 
ordinary  business  transaction.  It  was  clear 
that  Selenin*s  speech  had  offended  Wolf. 
He  grew  red,  moved  in  his  chair,  made 
silent  gestures  of  surprise,  and  at  last  rose, 
with  a  very  dignified  and  injured  look, 
together  with  the  other  senators,  and  went 
out  into  the  debating-room. 

"What  particular  casQ  have  you  come 
about?  *'  the  usher  asked  again,  addressing 
Fanarin. 

"I  have  already  told  you :  Mdslova's  case." 

"  Yes,  quite  so.  It  is  to  be  heard  to-day, 
but " 

"  But  vhat  ?  "  the  advocate  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,  this  case  was  to  be 
examined  without  taking  sides,  so  that  the 
senators  wiU  hardly  come  out  again  after 
passing  the  resolution.  But  I  will  inform 
them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I'll  inform  them;  I'll  inform  them." 
And  the  usher  again  put  something  down  on 
his  paper. 

The  senators  really  meant  to  pronounce 
their  decision  concerning  the  libel  case,  and 
then  to  finish  the  other  business  Mdslova's 
case  among  it,  over  their  tea  and  cigarettes, 
without  leaving  the  debating-room. 

CHAPTEB  XXI. 
As  soon  as  the  Senators  were  seated 
round  the  table  in  the  debating-room.  Wolf  • 
began  to  bring  forward  with  great  animation 
all  the  motives  in  favour  of  a  repeal.  The 
chairman,  an  ill-natured  man  at  best,  was 
in  a  particularly  bad  humour  that  day.  His 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  words 
he  had  written  down  in  his  memoranda 
on  the  occasion  when  not  he  but  Vigl4noff 
was  appointed  to  the  important  post  he 
had  long  coveted.  It  was  the  chairman, 
Nikitin's  honest  conviction  that  his 
opinions  of  the  officials  of  the  two  upper 
classes  with  which  he  was  in  connection 
would  furnish  valuable  material  for  the 
historians.  He  had  written  a  chapter  the 
day  before  in  which  the  officials  of  the 
upper  classes  got  it  hot  for  preventing  hin 
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as  he  expressed  it,  from  avertmg  the  min 
towards  which  the  present  rolers  ^  Bussia 
were  driving  it,  which  simply  meant  that 
ihey  had  prevent^  his  getting  a  better 
salary.  And  now  he  was  considering  what 
a  new  Hght  to  posterity  this  chapter  would 
shed  on  events. 

**  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the 
words  addressed  to  him  by  Wolf,  without 
Hstening  to  them. 

Bay  was  listening  to  Wolf  with  a  sad 
face  and  drawing  a  garland  on  the  paper 
that  lay  before  him.  Bay  was  a  Liberal  of 
the  very  first  water.  He  held  saxsred  the 
Liberal  traditions  of  the  sixth  decade  of  this 
century,  and  if  he  ever  overstepped  the 
limits  of  strict  neutrsdity  it  was  always  in 
the  direction  of  Liberalism.  So  in  this  case ; 
beside  the  fact  that  the  swindling  director, 
who  was  prosecuting  for  libel,  was  a  bad  lot, 
the  prosecution  of  a  journalist  for  libel  in 
itself,  tending,  as  it  did,  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  inclined  Bay  to  reject  the  appeal. 

When  Wolf  concluded  his  arguments  Bay 
stopped  drawing  his  garland  and  began  in 
a  sad  and  gentle  voice  (he  was  sad  because 
he  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  such  truisms) 
concisely,  simply  and  convincmgly  to  show 
how  unfounded  the  accusation  was,  and 
then,  bendmg  his  white  head,  he  continued 
drawing  his  garland. 

Skovor6dnikoff,  who  sat  opposite  Wolf, 
and,  with  his  fat  fingers,  kept  shoving  his 
beard  and  moustaches  into  his  mouth, 
stopped  chewing  his  beard  as  soon  as  Bay 
was  silent,  and  said  with  a  loud  grating  voice, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  director 
being  a  terrible  scoundrel,  he  would  have 
been  for  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  if  there 
were  any  legal  reasons  for  it ;  but,  as  there 
were  none,  he  was  of  Bay's  opinion.  He 
was  glad  to  put  this  spoke  in  Wolf's  wheel. 

The  chairman  agreed  with  Skovor6dnikofr, 
and  the  appeal  was  rejected. 

Wolf  was  dissatisfied,  especially  because 
it  was  like  being  caxight  acting  with  dis> 
honest  partiality;  so  he  pretended  to  be 
indifferent,  and,  unfolding  the  document 
which  contained  M&slova's  case,  he  became 
engrossed  m  it.  Meanwhile  the  Senators 
rang  and  ordered  tea,  and  began  talking 
about  the  event  that,  together  with  the 
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dtiel,  was  occupying  the  Petersburgers. 
It  was  the  case  .of  the  chief  of  a  Govern- 
ment department,  who  was  accused  oi 
the  crime  provided  for  in  Statute  995. 

"What  nastiness,"  said  Bay,  with 
disgust. 

"  Why ;  where  is  the  harm  of  it  ?  I  can 
show  you  a  Russian  book  containing  the 
project  of  a  German  writer,  who  openly 
proposes  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
a  crime,"  said  Skovor6dnikoff,  drawing 
in  greedily  the  fumes  of  the  crumpled 
cigarette,  which  he  held  between  his 
fingers  close  to  the  pahn,  and  he  laughed 
boisterously. 

"  Impossible  1  **  said  Bay. 

"  I  shall  show  it  yoU;"  said  Skovorodnikoff, 
giving  the  full  title  of  the  book,  and  even 
its  date  and  the  name  of  its  editor. 

"  I  hear  he  has  been  appointed  governor* 
to  some  town  in  Siberia." 

**  That's  fine.  The  archdeacon  will  meet 
him  with  a  crucifix.  They  ought  to  appoint 
an  archdeacon  of  the  same  sort,"  said 
Skovorodnikoff.  "  I  could  recommend  them 
one,"  and  he  threw  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
into  his  saucer,  and  again  shoved  as  much 
of  his  beard  and  moustaches  as  he  could 
into  his  mouth  and  began  chewing  them. 

The  usher  came  in  and  reported  the 
advocate's  and  Nekhliidoff's  desire  to  be 
present  at  the  examination  of  Maslova's 
case. 

"This  case,"  Wolf  said,  "is  quite 
romantic,"  and  he  told  them  what  he  knew 
about  Nekhllidoff*s  relations  with  Maslova. 
When  they  had  spoken  a  little  about  it  and 
finished  their  tea  and  cigarettes,  the 
Senators  returned  into  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  proclaimed  their  decision  in  the  libel 
case,  and  began  to  hear  Maslova's  case. 

Wolf,  in  his  thin  voice,  reported  Mdslova's 
appeal  very  fully,  but  again  not  without 
some  bias  and  an  evident  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  the  sentence. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  add  ?  "  the  chair- 
man said,  turning  to  Fan^rin.  Fanarin 
rose,  and  standing  with  his  broad  white 
chest  expanded,  proved  point  by  point,  with 
wonderful  exactness  and  persuasiveness,  how 
the  Court  had  in  six  points  strayed  from 
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the  exact  meaning  of  the  law ;  and  besides 
this  he  touched,  though  briefly,  on  the 
merits  of  the  case, '  and  on  the  crying 
injustice  of  the  sentence.  The  tone  of  his 
speech  was  one  of  apology  to  the  Senators, 
who,  with  their  penetration  and  judicial 
wisdom,  could  not  help  seeing  and  under- 
standing it  aU  better  than  he  could.  He 
was  obliged  to  speak  only  because  the  duty 
he  had  imdertaken  forced  him  to  do  so. 

After  Fanarin's  speech  one  might  have 
thought  that  there  could  not  remain  the 
least  doubt  that  the  Senate  ought  to  repeal 
the  decision  of  the  CJourt.  When  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  Fanarin  looked  round 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  seeing  which 
Nekhliidoff  felt  certain  that  the  case  was 
won.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  Senators 
iie  saw  that  Fanarin  smiled  and  triumphed 
all  alone.  The  Senators  and  the  Public 
Prosecutor  did  not  smile  nor  triumph,  but 
looked  like  people  wearied,  and  who  were 
thinking  "  We  have  often  heard  the  like  of 
you;  it  is  all  in  vain,"  and  were  only 
too  glad  when  he  stopped  and  ceased  use- 
lessly detaining  them  there.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  advocate*s  speech 
the  chairman  turned  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor.  Selenln  briefly  and  clearly 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  leaving  the 
decision  of  the  Court  unaltered,  as  he  con- 
sidered all  the  reasons  for  appealing  inade- 
quate. After  this  the  Senators  went  out  into 
the  debating-room.  They  were  divided  in 
their  opinions.  Wolf  was  in  favour  of 
altering  the  decision.  Bay,  when  he  had 
understood  the  case,  took  up  the  same  side 
with  fervour,  vividly  presenting  the  scene 
at  the  court  to  his  companions  as  he  clearly 
saw  it  himself.  Nikitin,  who  always  was 
on  the  side  of  severity  and  formality,  took 
up  the  other  side.  All  depended  on 
Skovor6dnikofirs  vote,  and  he^  voted  for  re- 
jecting the  appeal,  because  Nekhl6doff*s 
determination  to  marry  the  woman  on 
moral  grounds  was  extremely  repugnant  to 
him. 

Skovor6dnikoff  was  a  materialist,  a  Dar- 
winian, and  counted  every  manifestation  of 
abstract  morality,  or,  worse  still,  religion, 
not  only  as  a  despicable  folly,  but^s  a  per- 
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sonal  {hffiront  to  himself.  All  this  bother 
about  a  prostitute,  and  the  presence  of' a 
celebrated  advocate  and  Nekhludoff  in  the 
Senate  were  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant 
to  him.  So  he  shoved  his  beard  into  his 
mouth  and  made  faces,  and  very  skilfully 
pretended  to  know  nothing  of  this  case,  ex- 
cepting that  the  reasons  for  an  appeal  were 
insufficient,  and  that  he,  therefore,  agreed 
with  the  chairman  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  Court  unaltered. 
So  the  sentence  remained  unrepealed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Terrible,**  said  NekhludoflF,  as  he  wen* 
out  into  the  waiting-room  with  the 
advocate,  who  was  arranging  the  papers 
in  his  portfolio.  "In  a  matter  which  is 
perfectly  clear  they  attach  aU  the  importance 
to  the  form  and  reject  the  appeal. 
Terrible!" 

"  The  case  was  spoiled  in  the  Criminal 
Court,"  said  the  advocate. 

"And  Selenln,  too,  was  in  favour  of  the 
rejection.  Terrible  1  terrible  I  "  Nekhludoff 
repeated.    "  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  " 

"  We  will  appeal  to  His  Majesty,  and  you 
can  hand  in  the  petition  yourself  while  you 
are  here.    I  will  write  it  for  you." 

At  this  moment  little  Wolf,  with  his 
stars  and  uniform,  came  out  into  the 
waiting-room  and  approached  Nekhludoff. 
"  It  could  not  be  helped,  dear  Prince.  The 
reasons  for  an  appeal  were  not  sufficient," 
he  said,  shrugging  his  narrow  shoulders 
and  closing  his  eyes,  and  then  he  went  his 
way. 

After  Wolf,  Selenin  came  out  too,  having 
heard  from  the  Senators  that  his  old  friend 
Nekhludoff  was  there. 

"  Well,  I  never  expected  to  seiB  you  here,* 
he  said,  coming  up  to  Nekhludoff,  and 
smiling  only  with  his  lips  while  his  eyes 
remained  sad.  "  I  did  not  know  you  were 
in  Petersburg.'* 

"And.  I  did  not  know  you  were  Public 
Prosecutor.in  Chief." 

"  How  is  it  you  are  in  the  Senate  ?  " 
asked  Selenin.  "  I  had  heard,  by  the  way, 
that  you  were  in  Petersburg.  But  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  *• 
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"  Here  ?  I  am  here  because  I  hoped  to 
find  justice  and  save  a  woman  innocently 
condemned." 

"  What  woman  ?  " 

"  The  one  whose  case  has  just  been  de- 
cided." 

**  Oh  I  Mdsloya's  case,"  said  Selenin,  sud- 
denly remembering  it.  "  The  appeal  had 
no^ grounds  whatever." 

*'It  is  not  the  appeal;  it*s  the  W(Hnan 
who  is  innocent,  and  is  being  punished." 

Selenln  sighed.  "  That  may  well  be, 
but " 

"  Not  ma/y  be,  but  is." 

**  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"Because  I  was  on  the  jury.  I  know 
how  we  made  the  mistake." 

Selenln  became  thoughtful.  "  You  should 
have  made  a  statement  at  the  time,"  he 
said. 

"  I  did  make  the  statement." 

"  It  should  have  been  put  down  in  an 
official  report.  If  this  had  been  added  to 
the  petition  for  the  appeal " 

"  Yes,  but  still,  as  it  is,  the  verdict  is 
evidently  absurd." 

"  The  Senate  has  no  right  to  say  so.  If 
the  Senate  took  upon  itself  to  repeal 
the  decision  of  the  law  courts  according 
to  its  own  views  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  decisions  in  themselves,  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  would  lose  all  its  meaning,  not  to 
mention  that  the  Senate  would  have  no 
bfibsis  to  go  upon,  and  would  run  the  risk  of 
infringing  justice  rather  th^  upholding  it," 
said  Selenln,  calling  to  mind  the  case  that 
had  just  been  heard. 

*'  All  I  know  is  that  this  woman  is  quite 
innocent,  and  that  the  last  hope  of  saving 
her  from  an  xmmerited  punishment  is  gone. 
The  grossest  injustice  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  highest  court." 

*'  It  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  Senate 
did  not  and  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  case  in  itself,"  said  Selenin.  Always 
busy  and  rarely  going  ouJ  into  society,  he 
had  evidently  heard  nothing  of  NekhludofiTs 
romance.  Cl^ekhliidoff  noticed  it,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  best  to  say  nothing 
about  his  special  relations  with  M&slova. 

"You    are  probably  staying  with  youi 
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aunt,"  Selenia  remarked,  apparently  wishing 
to  change  the  subject.  *'  She  told  me  you 
were  here,  yesterday,  and  she  invited  me  to 
meet  you  in  the  evening,  when  some  foreign 
preacher  was  to  lecture,"  and  Selenin  again 
smiled  only  with  his  lips. 

*^  Yes,  I  was  there,  but  left  in  disgust," 
said  Nekhlddoff,  angrily,  vexed  that  Selenin 
had  changed  the  subject. 

"Why  with  disgust?  After  all,  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  religions  feeling,  though 
one-sided  and  secteirian,"  said  Selenin. 

"  "Why,  it's  only  some  kind  of  whimsical 
foUy." 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
we  know  the  teaching  of  our  church  so 
little  that  we  see  some  new  kind  of  revela- 
tion in  what  are,  after  all,  our  own  funda. 
mental  dogmas,"  said  Selenin,  as  if  hurrying 
to  let  his  old  friend  know  his  new  views. 

Nekhludoff  looked  at  Selenin  scrutini- 
slngly  and  with  surprise,  and  Selenin 
dropped  his  eyes,  in  which  appeared  an 
expression  not  only  of  sadness  but  also 
of  ill-will. 

"  Do  you,  then,  believe  in  the  dogmas  of 
of  the  church  ?  "  Nekhludoff  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Selenin,  gazing 
straight  into  Nekhliidoff's  eyes  with  a  life- 
less look.  I 

..     Nekhliidoff  sighed.    "  It  is  strange/'  he 
said. 

"  However,  we  shall  have  a  talk  some 
other  time,"  said  Selenin.  "  I  am  coming," 
he  added,  in  answer  to  the  usher,  who  had 
respectfully  approached  him.  **Yes,  we 
must  meet  again,"  he  went  on  with  a  sigh. 
**  But  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  find 
you  ?  Tou  will  always  find  me  in  at  seven 
o'clock.  My  address  is  Nad^jdinskaya,  and 
he  gave  the  number.  **  Ah,  time  does  not 
stand  still,"  smd  he  turned  to  go,  gmilfng 
only  with  his  lips. 

"  I  win  come  if  I  can,"  said  Nekhludoff; 
feeling  that  a  man  once  near  and  dear  to 
him  had,  by  this  brief  conversation,  suddenly 
become  strange,  distant,  and  incomprehen- 
sible, if  not  hostile  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
When   NekhlMoff  knew  Selenin   as    a 
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fitudent,  he  was  a  good  son,  a  trae  friend, 
and  for  his  years  an  educated  man  of  the 
world,  with  much  tact ;  elegant,  handsome, 
and  at  the  same  time  truthful  and  honest.  He 
learnt  well,  without  much  exertion,  and  with 
no  pedantry,  receiving  gold  medals  for  his 
essays.  He  considered  the  service  oi  man- 
kind, not  only  in  words  but  in  acts,  to  be 
the  aim  of  his  young  life.  He  saw  no  other 
way  of  being  useful  to  humanity  than  by 
serving  the  State.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  systemati- 
cally examined  all  the  activities  to  which  he 
nodght  devote  his  life,  and  decided  to  enter 
the  Second  Department  of  the  ChaneeUerie, 
where  the  laws  are  drawn  up^  and  he  did  so. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  most  scrupulous  and 
exact  discharge  of  the  duties  demanded  of 
him,  this  service  gave  no  satisfaction  to  his 
desire  of  being  useful,  nor  could  he  awake 
in  himself  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
doing  "  the  right  thing." 

This  dissatisfaction  was  so  much  increased 
by  the  friction  with  his  very  smaLl-mii;xded 
and  vain  fellow  ofl&cials  that  he  left  the 
ChaneeUerie  and  entered  the  Senate.  It*  was 
better  there,  but  the  same  dissatisfaction 
still  pursued  him ;  he  felt  it  to  be  very 
different  from  what  he  had  expected,  and 
from  what  ought  to  be. 

And  now  that  he  was  in  the  Senate  hia 
relatives  obtained  for  him  the  post  ol 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  he  had 
to  go  in  a  carriage,  dressed  in  an  embroi- 
dered uniform  and  a  white  linen  apron,  to 
thank  all  sorts  of  people  for  having  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  a  lackey.  However 
much  he  tried  "he  could  find  no  reasonable 
explanation  for  the  existence  of  this  post, 
and  felt,  more  than  in  the  Senate,  that  it 
was  not  "  the  right  thing,"  and  yet  he  could 
not  refuse  it  for  fear  of  hurting  those  who 
felt  sure  they  were  giving  him  much  plea- 
sure by  this  appointment,  and  because  it 
flattered  the  lowest  part  of  his  nature.  It 
pleased  him  to  see  himself  in  a  mirror  in 
his  gold-embroidered  uniform,  and  to  accept 
the  deference  paid  him  by  some  people 
because  of  his  position. 

Something  of  the  samekindhappened  when 
he  married.  .  A  very  brilliant  match^  from  a 
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worldly  ^int  of  view,  was  arranged  iot 
him,  and  he  m€aTied  chiefly  because  by 
refusing  he  would  have  had  to  hurt  the 
young  lady  who  wished  to  be  married  to 
him,  and  those  who  arranged  the  marriage, 
and  also  beoause  a'  marriage  with  a  nice 
young  girl  of  noble  birth  flattered  his  vanity 
and  gave  him  pleasure.  But  this  marriage 
very  soon  proved  to  be  even  less  the  "  right 
thing"  than  the  Government  service  and 
hiB  position*  at  Court. 

After  the  birth  of  her  flrst  child  the  wife 
decided  to  have  no  more,  and  began  leading 
that  luxurious  worldly  life  in  which  he  now 
had  to  participate  whether  he  liked  or  not. 

She  was  not  pcuHiicularly  handsome,  and 
was  fail^ifulto  him,  and  she  seemed,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  it  cost  her,  to  derive  nothing 
but  weariness  from  the  life  she  led,  yet 
she  perseveriiigly  continued  to  live  it,  though 
it  was  poisoning  her  husband's  life.  And  all 
his  efforts  to  alter  this  life  were  shattered,  as 
against  a  stone  wall,  by  her  conviction,  which 
afi  her  friends  and  relatives  supported,  that 
all  was  as  it  should  be. 

The  child,  a  Httle  girl  with  bare  legs  and 
long  golden  curis,  was  a  being  perfectly 
foreign  to  him,  chiefly  because  she  was 
trained  quite  otherwise  than  he  wished  her 
to  be.  There  spnmg  up  between  the 
husband  and  wife  the  usual  misunder- 
standing, without  even  the  wish  to 
understand  each  other,  and  then  a  silent 
warfaare,  hidden  from  outsiders  and  tem- 
pted by  decorum.  All  this  made  his  life 
at  hoDie  a  burden,  and  became  even  less 
"  the  right  thing  *'  than  his  service  and  his 
post. 

But  it  was  above  aU  his  attitude  towards 
religion  which  was  not  "  the  right  thing." 
Like  every  one  of  his  set  and  his  time,  by 
the  growth  of  his  reason  he  broke  without 
the  least  effort  the  nets  of  the  religious 
superstitions  in  which  h.%  was  brought  up, 
and  did  not  himseU  exaotly  know  when  it 
was  tha^  he  freed  himself  of  them*  Bemg 
earnest  and  upright  he  did  not,  during  his 
youth  and  intLnacy  with  Nekhludoff  as  a 
student,  conceal  his  rejection  of  the  State 
r^igion*  But  as  years  went  on  and  he^ 
rosd.dnx  theeervioe,  and  especially  at  the 
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tima  of  the  reaction  towards  conservatism 
in  society,  his  spiritual  freedom  stood  in 
his  way. 

At  home,  when  his  father  died,  he  had  to 
be  present  at  the  masses  said  for  his  soul, 
and  his  mother  wished  him  to  go  to  con- 
fession or  to  communion,  and  it  was  in  a 
way  expected,  by  public  opinion,  but  above 
all,  Qovemment  service  demanded  that  he 
should  be  present  at  all  sort^'of  services, 
consecrations,  thanksgivings,  and  the  like. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  outward 
religious  form  having  to  be  observed. 

"When  present  at  these  services  he  had  to 
pretend  that  he  believed  in  something  which 
he  did  not  believe  in,  and  being  truthful  he 
could  not  do  this.  The  alternative  was, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  all  these 
outward  signs  were  deceitful,  to  alter  his 
life  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  not 
have  to  be  present  at  such  ceremonials. 
But  to  do  what  seemed  so  simple 
would  have  cost  a  great  deal.  Besides 
encoimtering  the  perpetual  hostility  o£g| 
all  thflise  who  were  near  to  him,  he 
would  have  to  give  up  the  service  and  his 
position,  and  sacrifice  his  hopes  of  being 
useful  to  humanity  by  his  service,  now  and 
in  the  future.  To  make  such  a  sacrifice  one 
would  have  to  be  firmly  convinced  of  being 
right. 

And  he  was  firmly  convinced  he  was 
right,  as  no  educated  man  of  our  time  can 
help  being  convinced  who  knows  a  littie 
history  and  how  the  religions,  and  especially 
Church  Christianity,  originated. 

But  under  the  stress  of  his  daily  life  he, 
a  truthful  man,  allowed  a  littie  falsehood  to 
creep  in.  He  said  that  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  an  unreasonable  thing  one  had  to  study  the 
unreasonable  thing.  It  was  a  littie  £Edse- 
ho9d,  but  it  sunk  him  into  the  big  false- 
hood in  which  he  W8bs  now  caught. 

Before  putting  to  himself  the  question 
whether  the  orthodoxy  in  which  he  was 
bom  and  bred,  and  which  everyone  expected 
him  to  accept,  and  without  which  he  could 
not  continue  his  useful  occupation,  con- 
tained the  truth,  he  had  already  decided 
the  answer.  And  to  dear  up  the  question 
he  did  not  read  Voltaire,  Schopenhauer, 
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Herbert  Spencer,  or  Oomte,  but  the 
philosophioal  works  of  Hegel  and  the 
religious  works  of  Yinet  cjid  Ehomya- 
k6£r,  and  naturally  found  in  them  what 
he  wanted,  t.e.,  something  like  peace  of 
mind  and  a  vindication  of  that  religious 
teaching  in  which  he  was  educated, 
which  his  reason  had  long  ceased  to  accept, 
but  without  which  his  whole  life  was  filled 
with  unpleasantness  which  could  all  be 
remoyed  by  accepting  the  teaching. 

And  so  he  adopted  all  the  usual  sophistries 
which  go  to  prove  that  a  single  human 
reeuson  cannot  know  the  truth,  that  the  truth 
is  only  revealed  to  an  association  of  men, 
and  can  only  be  known  by  revelation,  that 
revelation  is  kept  by  the  church,  &o.  And  so 
he  memaged  to  be  present  at  prayers,  masses 
for  the  dead,  to  confess,  make  signs  of  the 
•Toss  in  front  of  icons,  with  a  quiet  mind, 
without  being  conscious  of  the  lie,  and  to 
continue  in  the  service  which  gave  him  the 
feeling  ol  being  useful  and  some  comfort  in 
his  joyless  f amfly  life.  Although  he  believed 
this,  he  felt  with  his  entire  being  that 
this  religion  of  his,  more  than  all  else,  was 
not  "the  right  thing,"  and  that  is  why 
his  eyes  always  looked  sad. 

And  seeing  NekhludofT,  whom  he  had 
known  before  all  these  lies  had  rooted 
themselves  within  him,  reminded  him  of 
what  he  then  was.  It  was  especially 
after  he  had  hurried  to  hint  at  his 
religious  views  that  he  had  most  strongly 
felt  all  this  "not  the  right  thing,"  and 
had  become  painfully  sad.  Nekhludoff  felt  it 
also  after  the  first  joy  of  meeting  his  old 
friend  had  passed,  and  therefore,  though 
they  promised  each  other  to  meet,  they  did 
not  take  any  steps  towards  an  interview, 
and  did  not  again  see  each  other  during 
this  stay  of  NekhludofTs  in  Petersburg. 

CHAPTER  XXrV. 
When  they  left  the  Senate,  Nekhlddoff 
and  the  advocate  walked  on  together,  the 
advocate  having  givoi  the  d^yer  of  his 
carriage  orders  to  follow  them.  The  advo- 
cate told  Nekhliidofr  the  story  of  the  chief 
of  a  Government  department,  abbut  whom 
the  Senators  had  been  talking  :  how  the 
thing  was  found  out,  and  how  the  man,  who 
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according  to  law  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  mines,  had  been  appomted  Governor  of 
a  town  in  Siberia.  Then  he  related  with 
particular  pleasure  how  several  high-placed 
persons  stole  a  lot  of  money  collected  for 
the  erection  of  the  still  unfinished  monu- 
ment which  they  had  passed  that 
morning ;  also,  how  the  mistress  of 
So-and-so  got  a  lot  of  money  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  how  So-and-so  agreed  with 
So-and-so  to  sell  him  his  wife.  The 
advocate  began  another  story  about  a 
swindle,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes  committed 
by  persons  in  high  places,  who,  instead  of 
being  in  prison,  sat  on  presidential  chairs  in 
all  sorts  of  Government  institutions.  These 
tales,  of  which  the  advocate  seemed  to  have 
an  unending  supply,  gave  him  much 
pleasure,  showing  as  they  did,  with  perfect 
clearness,  that  his  means  of  getting  money 
were  quite  just  and  iunocent  compared  to 
the  means  which  the  highest  officials  in 
Petersburg  made  use  of.  The  advocate 
was  therefore  surprised  when  Nekhludoff 
took  an  isvdstchik  before  hearing  the  end  of 
the  story,  said  good-bye,  and  left  him, 
Nekhludoff  felt  very  sad.  It  was  chiefly  the 
rejection  of  the  appeal  by  the  Senate, 
confirming  the  senseless  torments  that  the 
innocent  Maslova  was  enduring,  i^t 
saddened  him,  and  also  the  fact  that  this 
rejection  made  it  still  harder  for  him  to 
unite  his  fate  with  hers.  The  stories 
about  existing  evils,  which  the  advocate 
recounted  with  such  relish,  heightened  his 
sadness,  and  so  did  the  cold,  unkind  look 
that  the  once  sweet-natured,  frank,  noble 
Selenin  had  given  him,  and  which  kept 
recurring  to  his  mind. 

On  his  return  the  doorkeeper  handed  hinn 
a  note,  and  said,  rather  scornfully,  that 
some  kind  of  woman  had  written  it  in  the 
hall.  It  was  a  note  from  Shotistova's 
mother.  She  wrote  that  she  had  come  to 
thank  her  daughter's  benefactor  and 
saviour,  and  to  implore  him  to  come  to  see 
them  on  the  Yasllievsky,  5th  Line,  house 
No.  — .  This  was  very  neoessary  beeause 
of  y^ra  Doukhova.  He  need  not  be  afndd 
that  they  would  weary  him  with  ei^reirsions 
of  gratitude.    They  would  not  speak  tiieii 
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gratitude,  but  be  simply  glad  to  see  him. 
Would  he  not  come  next  morning,  if  he 
could? 

There  was  another  note  from  Bogotyr4ff, 
a  former  fellow-officer,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor,  whom  Nekhliidoff  had  asked  to 
hand  personally  to  the  Emperor  his  petition 
on  behalf  of  the  sectarians.  Bogotyr^ff 
wrote,,  in  his  large  firm  hand,  that  he  would 
put  the  petition  into  the  Emperor's  own 
hands,  as  he  had  promised;  but  that 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  better  for  Nekhliidoff  first  to  go 
and  see  the  person  on  whom  the  matter 
depended. 

After  the  impressions  received  during 
the  last  few  days,  Nekhliidoff  felt  per- 
fectly hopeless  of  getting  anything  done. 
The  plans  he  had  formed  in  Moscow  seemed 
now  something  like  the  dreams  of  youth, 
which  are  inevitably  followed  by  disillusion 
when  life  comes  to  be  faiced.  Still,  being 
now  in  Petersburg,  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  do  all  he  had  intended,  and  he  resolved 
next  day,  after  consulting  Bogotyreff,  to 
act  on  his  advice  and  see  the  person  on 
whom  the  case  of  the  sectarians  depended. 

He  got  out  the  sectarians'  petition  from 
his  portfolio,  and  began  reading  it  over, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  a 
footman  came  in  with  a  message  from  the 
Countess  Katerina  Iv4novna,  who  asked 
Viim  to  come  up  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with 
her. 

Nekhludoff  said  he  would  come  at  once, 
and  having  put  the  papers  back  into  the 
portfolio  he  went  up  to  his  aunt's.  He  looked 
out  of  a  wrudow  on  his  way,  and  saw 
Mariette's  pair  of  bays  standing  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  he  suddenly  brightened  and 
felt  inclined  to  smile. 

Mariette,  with  a  hat  on  her  head,  not  in 
black  but  with  a  light  dress  of  many 
shades,  sat  with  a  cup  in  her  hand 
beside  the  Countess's  easy  chair,  prattling 
about  something  while  her  beautiful  laugh- 
ing eyes  glistened.  She  had  said  something 
funny — something  indecently  funny — just  as 
NekhlMoff  entered  the  room.  -  He_  knew 
it  by  the  way  she  laughed,  and  by  the  way 
the  good-natured  Countess   Katerfna  Iv4- 
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novna's  fat  bodj  was  shaking  with  laughter ; 
while  Mariette,  her  ^smiling  mouth  slightly 
drawn  to  one  side,  her  head  a  little  hent,  a 
peculiarly  mischievous  expression  in  her 
merry,  energetic  face,  sat  silently  looking 
at  her  companion.  From  a  few  words 
which  he  overheard,  Nekhl6doff  guessed 
that  they  were  talking  of  the  second  piece 
of  Petershurg  news,  the  episode  of  the 
Siberian  Governor,  and  that  it  was  in 
reference  to  this  subject  that  Mariette  had 
said  something  so  funny  that  the  Countess 
could  not  control  herself  for  a  long  time. 

"  You  win  kill  me,"  she  said,  coughing. 

After  saying  "  How  d*you  do  ?  "  Nekh- 
liidoff  sat  down.  He  was  about  to  censure 
Mariette  in  his  mind  for  her  levity  when, 
noticing  the  serious  and  even  slightly  dis- 
satisfied look  in  his  eyes,  she  suddenly, 
to  please  him,  changed  not  only  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  but  also  the  attitude  of 
her  mind;  for  slie  felt  the  wish  to  please 
him  as  soon  as  she  looked  at  him.  She 
suddenly  turned  serious,  dissatisfied  with 
her  life,  as  if  seeking  and  striving  after 
something;  it  was  not  that  she  pre- 
tended, but  she  really  reproduced  in  herself 
the  very  same  state  of  mind  that  he  was  in, 
although  it  would  have  been  impossible  for, 
her  to  express  in  words  what  was  the  state 
of  NekhltidofiTs  mind  at  that  moment. 

She  asked  him  how  he  had  accomplished 
his  tasks.  He  told  her  about  his  failure  in 
the  Senate  and  his  meeting  Selenin. 

*^  Oh,  what  a  pure,  soul !  He  is,  indeed, 
a  cTievaUer  aaiu  pewr  et  scms  reproche* 
A  pure  soul  1 "  said  both  ladies,  using  the 
epithet  commonly  applied  to  Selenin  in 
Petersburg  society. 

"What  is  his  wife  like?"  Nekhltidoff 
asked. 

"  His  wife  ?  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  judge, 
but  she  does  not  understand  him." 

"Is  it  possible  that  he,  too,  was  for 
rejecting  the  appeal  ?  "  Mariette  asked,  with 
real  sympathy.  "It  is  dreadful.  How 
sorry  I  am  f(»:  her,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

He  frowned,  and  in  order  to  change  the 
subject  began  to  speak  about  Shoiistova, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
and  was  now  set  free  through  the  influence 
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of  Mariette's  husband.  He  thanked  her 
for  her  trouble,  and  was  going  on  to  say 
how  dreadful  he  thought  it,  that  this  woman 
and  the  whole  of  her  family  had  suffered 
merely  because  no  one  had  reminded  the 
authorities  about  them,  but  Mariette  inter- 
rupted him  and  expressed  her  own  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Say  nothing  about  it  to  me,"  she  said* 
**  When  my  husbajid  told  me  she  could  be 
set  free,  it  was  this  that  struck  me,  '  what 
was  she  kept  in  prison  for  if  she  is  inno- 
cent'?" She  went  on  expressing  what 
Nekhltidoff  was  about  to  say.  "  It  is  re- 
volting— revolting. ' ' 

Countess  Eaterina  Iv&novna  noticed  that 
Mariette  wacr  coquetting  with  her  nephew, 
and  this  amused  her.  "  What  do  you 
think?"  she  said,  when  they  were  silent. 
"  Supposing  you  come  to  Aline's  to-morrow 
night.  Eiesewetter  will  be  there.  And 
you,  too,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mariette. 
"  n  votM  a  rema/rqui^^^  she  went  on  to  her 
nephew.  **  He  told  me  that  what  you  say  (I 
repeated  it  all  to  him)  is  a  very  good  sign, 
and  that  you  will  certainly  come  to  Christ. 
You  must  come  absolutely.  Tell  him  to, 
Mariette,  ajid  come  yourself." 

'*  Countess,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  ne 
right  whatever  to  give  any  kind  of  advice 
to  the  Prince,"  said  Mariette,  and  gave- 
Nekhliidoff  a  look  that  somehow  established 
a  fcdl  comprehension  between  them  of  their 
attitude  in  relation  to  the  Countess's  words 
and  evangelicalism  in  general.  **  Secondly, 
I  do  not  much  caxe,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  always  do  things  the 
wrong  way  round,  and  according  to  your 
own  ideas." 

"  My  own  ideas  ?  I  have  faith  like  the 
most  simple  peasant  woman,"  said  Mariette 
with  a  smile.  "And,  thirdly,  I  am  going  to 
the  French  Theatre  to-morrow  night." 

"Ah I      And  have  you  seen  that 

What's  her  name  ? "  asked  Coxmtess- 
Eaterina  Iv&novna.  Mariette  gave  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  French  actress. 

"You  must  go,  most  decidedly;  she  is 
wonderful." 

"  Whom  am  I  to  see  first,  ma  tante — ^the 
actress  or  the  preacher  ?  "  Nekhludoff  said, 
with  a  smile. 
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"  Please  don't  catch  at  my  words." 
**I  should  think  the  preacher  first  and 
then  the  actress,  or  else  the  desire  for  the 
sermon   might    vanish    altogether/*    said 
Nekhliidoff. 

"No;    better    begin    with    the    French 
Theatre,  and  do  penance  afterwards." 

"  Now,  then,  you  are  not  to  hold  me  up 
for  ridicule.  The  preacher  is  the  preacher 
and  the  theatre  is  the  theatre.  One  need 
not  weep  in  order  to  be  saved.  One  must 
have  faith,  and  then  one  is  sure  to  be  gay.*' 
"  You,  ma  tcmte,  preach  better  than  any 
preacher." 

"Do  you  know  what?"  said  Mariette* 
"  Come  into  my  box  to-morrow." 
"  I  am  afraid  I  shall,  not  be  able  to." 
The  footman  interrupted  the  conversation 
by  announcing  a  visitor..  It  was  the  secre- 
tary of  a  philanthropic  society  of  which  the 
Countess  was  president. 

"Oh,  that  is  the  dullest  of  men.  I 
think  I  shall  receive  him  out  there,  and 
return  to  you  later  on.  Mariette,  give  him 
his  tea,"  said  the  Countess,  and  left  the 
room,  with  her  quick,  wriggling  walk. 

Mariette  took  the  glove  off  her  firm, 
rather  flat  hand,  the  fourth  finger  of  which 
was  covered  with  rings. 

"Want  any?"  she  said,  taking  hold  of 
the  silver  teapot,  under  which  a  spirit  lamp 
was  burning,  and  extending  her  little 
finger  curiously.  Her  face  looked  sad  and 
serious. 

"  It  is  always  terribly  painful  to  me  to 
notice  that  people  whose  opinion  I  value 
confound  me  with  the  position  I  am  placed 
in."  She  seemed  ready  to  cry  as  she  said 
these  last  words.  And  though  these  words 
had  no  meaning,  or  at  anyrate  a  very 
indefinite  meaning,  they  seemed  to  be 
of  exceptional  depth,  meaning,  or  goodness 
to  Nekhliidoff,  so  much  was  he  attracted  by 
the  look  of  the  bright  eyes  which  accom- 
panied the  words  of  this  young,  beautiful, 
and  well-dressed  woman. 

Nekhliidoff  looked  at  her  in  silence,  and 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her  face. 

"  You  think  I  do  not  understand  you  and 
all  'that  goes  on  in  you.  Why,  everybody 
knows  what  you  are  doing.     Ceet  Jf^  aecrfi 
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J^  voUchiaeUe.  And  I  am  delighted  with 
your  work,  and  think  highly  of  yon." 

"  Beally,  there  is  nothing  to  be  delighted 
with ;  ajid  I  have  done  so  httle  as  yet." 

"  No  matter.  I  understand  your  feelings, 
and  I  understand  her.  All  right,  all  right. 
I  will  say  nothing  more  about  it,"  she  said, 
noticing  displeasure  on  his  face.  "  But  I 
also  understand  that  after  seeing  all  the 
suffering  and  the  horror  in  the  prisons," 
Mariette  went  on,  her  only  desirp  that  of 
attracting  him,  and  guessing  with  her 
woman's  instinct  what  was  dear  and 
important  to  him.  "You  wish  to 
help  the  sufferers,  those  who  are  made 
to  suffer  so  terribly  by  other  men, 
and  their  cruelty  and  indifference.  I 
understand  the  willingness  to  give  one*s 
life,  and  could  give  mine  in  such  a  cause, 
but  we  each  have  our  own  fate." 

"  Are  you,  then,  dissatisfied  with  your 
fate?" 

"  I  ?"  she  asked,  as  if  struck  with 
surprise  that  such  a  question  could  be  put 
to  her.  "  I  have  to  be  satisfied,  and  am 
satisfied-  But  there  is  ia  worm  that  wakes 
up " 

"  And  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
asleep  again.  It  is  a  voice  that  must  be 
obeyed,"  Nekhliidoff  said,  falling  into  the 
trap. 

Many  a  time  later  on  Nekhliidoff  remem- 
bered with  shame  his  talk  with  her.  He 
remembered  her  words,  which  were  not  so 
much  lies  as  imitations  of  his  own,  and  her 
face,  which  seemed  looking  at  him  with 
sympathetic  attention  when  he  told  her 
about  the  terrors  of  the  prison  and  of  his 
impressions  in  the  country. 

When  tbe  Countess  returned  they  were 
talking  not  1l  '•ely  like  old,  but  like  exclusive 
friends  who  alone  understood  one  another. 
They  were  talking  about  the  injustice  of 
power,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate, 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  yet  in  reality  in 
the  midst  of  the  sound  of  their  talk  their 
©yes,  gazing  at  each  other,  kept  asking, 
**  Can  you  love  me  ?"  and  answering,  "  I 
can,"  and  the  sex-feeling,  taking  the  most 
unexpected  and  brightest  forms,  drew  them 
to  each  other,  is  she  was  going  away,  she 
told  him  that  she  would  always  be  willing 
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to  serve  him  in  any  way  she  could,  and 
asked  him  to  come  and  see  her,  if  only  for 
a  moment,  in  the  theatre  next  day,  as  she 
had  a  very  important  thing  to  tell  him 
ahont. 

**  Yes,  and  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 
she  added,  with  a  sigh,  carefully  drawing 
the  glove  over  her  jewelled  hand.  "  Say 
you  will  come." 

Nekhludoflf  promised. 
That  night,  when  Nekhliidofif  was  aJone 
in  his  room,  and  lay  down  after  putting 
out  his  candle,  he  could  not  sleep.  He 
thought  of  Mdslova,  of  the  decision  of  the 
Senate,  of  his  resolve  to  follow  her 
In  any  case,  of  his  having  given  up 
the  land.  The  face  of  Mariette  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  in  answer  to  those 
thoughts — ^her  look,  her  sigh,  her  words, 
"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?"  and  her 
smile  seemed  vivid  as  if  he  really  saw  her, 
and  he  also  smiled.  '*  Shall  I  be  doing  right 
in  going  to  Siberia  ?  And  have  I  done  right 
in  divesting  myself  of  my  wealth  ?  "  And 
the  answers  to  the  questions  on  this  Peters- 
burg night,  on  which  the  daylight  streamed 
into  the  window  from  under  the  blind,  were 
vquite  indefinite.  All  seemed  mixed  in  his 
head.  He  recalled  his  former  state  of  mind, 
and  the  former  sequence  of  his  thoughts, 
but  they  had  no  longer  their  former  power 
or  validity. 

"  And  supposing  I  have  invented  all  this, 
^and  am  unable  to  live  it  through — ^supposing 
I  repent  of  having  acted  right,"  he  thought ; 
tuid  unable  to  answer  he  was  seized  with 
such  anguish  and  despair  as  he  had  long  not 
felt.  Unable  to  free  himself  from  his  per- 
plexity he  fell  into  a  heavy  slepp,  such  as 
lie  had  slept  after  a  heavy  lo?^  at  cards. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Nekhludoff  awoke  next  morning  feeling 
^8  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  iniquity 
the  day  before.  He  began  considering.  He 
could  not  remember  having  done  anything 
wrong;  he  had  committed  no  evil  act, 
but  he  had  had  evil  thoughts.  He  had 
thought  that  all  his  present  resolutions  to 
marry  Eatiisha,  and  to  give  up  his  land,  were 
unachievable  dreams :   that  he  should  be 
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unable  to  bear  it;  that  it  was  artificial, 
mmatoral;  and  that  he  would  have  to  go 
on  living  as  he  lived. 

He  had  oommitted  no  evil  action,  but^ 
what  was  far  worse  than  an  evil  action,  he 
had  entertained  evil  thoughts  whence  all  evil 
actions  proceed.  An  evil  action  may  not  be 
repeated,  and  can  be  repented  of ;  but  evi) 
thoughts  generate  all  evil  actions. 

An  evil  action  only  smooths  the  path  for 
other  evil  acts ;  evil  thoughts  uncontrollably 
drag  one  along  that  path. 

When  Nekhludoff  ^peated  in  his  mind 
the  thoughts  of  the  day  before,  he  was 
surprised  that  he  could  for  a  moment 
have  believed  these  thoughts.  However 
new  and  difficult  that  which  he  had  decided 
to  do  might  be,  he  knew  that'  it  was  the 
only  possible  way  of  life  for  him  now,  and 
however  easy  and  natural  it  might  have 
been  to  return  to  his  f^mer  state,  he  knew 
that  state  to  be  death. 

Yesterday's  temptation  seemed  like  the 
feeling  when  one  awakes  from  deep 
sleep,  and,  without  feeling  sleepy,  wants 
to  lie  comfortably  in  bed  a  little  longer,  yet 
knows  that  it  is  time  to  rise  and  com- 
mence the  glad  and  important  work  that 
awaits,  one. 

On  that,  his  last  day  in  Petersburg,  he 
went  in  the  morning  to  the  Yasilievski 
Osttov  to  see  Sho(istova.  Shoustova  lived 
on  the  second  floor,  and  having  been  shown 
the  back  stairs  Nekhltidoff  entered  straight 
into  the  hot  kitchen,  which  smelt  strongly 
of  food.  An  elderly  woman,  with  tumed- 
up  sleeves,  with  an  apron  and  spectacles,, 
stood  by  the  fire  stirring  something  in  a 
steaming  pan. 

"  Whom  do  you  want?"  she  asked,  severely,, 
looking  at  him  over  her  spectacles. 

Before  Nekhltidoff  had  time  to  answer,  an 
expression  of  fright  and  joy  appeared  on 
her  face. 

"Oh,  Prince  1"  she  exclaimed,  wiping 
her  hands  on  her  apron.  "  But  why 
have  you  come  the  back  way?  Our 
Benefactor!  I  am  her  mother.  They 
have  nearly  killed  my  little  girl.  You  have 
saved  us,"  she  said,  catching  hold  of 
Nekhliidofi's  hand  and  trying  to  kisd  it. 
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"  I  went  to  see  you  yesterday.  My  sister 
asked  me  to.  She  is  here.  This  way,  this 
way,  please,"  said  Shoustova's  mother,  as 
she  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  door, 
and  a  dark  passage,  arranging  her  hair  and 
pulling  at  her  tucked-up  skirt.  '*  My  sister's 
name  is  Eomilova.  You  must  have  heard 
of  her,"  she  added,  stopping  before  a  closed 
door.  **She  was  mixed  up  in  a  political 
afifeir.    An  extremely  clever  womstn  I " 

Shoustova's  mother  opened  the  door  and 
showed  Nekhludo£f  into  a  little  room  where 
on  a  sofa  with  a  table  before  it,  sat  a  plump, 
short  girl  with  fair  hair  that  curled  round 
her  pale  round  face,  which  was  very  like 
her  mother's.  She  had  a  striped  cotton 
blouse  on. 

Opposite  her,  in  an  armchair,  leaning  for- 
ward, so  that  he  was  nearly  bent  double, 
sat  a  young  fellow  with   a  slight,  black 
beard  and  moustaches. 
"  Lydia,  Prince  Nekhludoff  1 "  he  said. 
Q?he    pale    girl    jumped    up,    nervously 
pushing  back  a  lock  of  hair  behind  her  ear, 
.  and  gazing    at    the    new-comer    with    a 
frightened  look  in  her  large  grey  eyes. 

"So  you  are  that  dangerous  woman 
whom  V^ra  Doukhova  wished  me  to  inter- 
cede for  ?  "  Nekhlddoff  asked,  with,  a  smile. 
"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Lydia  Shoustova,  her 
broad,  kind,  childlike  smile  disclosing  a 
row  of  beautiful  teeth.  "  It  was  aunt  who 
was  so  anxious  to  see  you.  Aunt  I "  she 
called  out,  in  a  pleasant,  tender  voice 
through  a  door, 

"  YoxLT  imprisonment  grieved  V^ra 
Doukhova  v«ry  much,"  said  Nekhltidoff. 

"  Take  a  seat  here,  or  better  here,"  said 
Shodstova,  pointing  to  the  battered  easy 
chair  from  which  the  yoimg  man^had  just 
risen. 

**  My  cousin,  Zakharov,"  she  said, 
noticing  ^  that  Nekhludoff  looked  at  the 
yoimg  man. 

The  young  man  greeted  the  visitor  vdth 
a  smile  as  kindly  as  Shoustova's,  and,  when 
NekhKidoff  sat  down,  he  brought  himself 
another  chair,  and  sat  by  his  side.  A  fair- 
haired  schoolboy,  of  about  16,  also  came  into 
the  room  and  silently  sat  down  on  the 
>midow-flill. 
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"  V^ra  Dotikbova  is  a  great  friend  of  my 
aunt's,  but  I  hardly  know  her/'  said 
Shotistova. 

Then  a  woman  with  a  very  pleasant  face, 
with  a  white  blouse  and  leather  belt,  came 
in  from  the  next  room. 

**  How  do  you  do  ?  Thanks  for  coming," 
she  began  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  the 
place  next  Shoustova's  on  the  sofa. 

"Well,  and  how  is  V6ra  ?  Ton  have 
seen  her  ?    How  does  she  bear  her  fate  ?  " 

*  *  She  does  not  complain, '  *  said  Nekhludofif. 
"  She  says  she  feels  perfectly  happy."  . 

"Ah,  that's  like  V^ra.  I  know  her," 
said  the  aunt,  smiling  and  shaking  her 
head.  "One  must  know  her.  She  has  a 
fine  character.  Everything  for  others;' 
nothing  for  herself." 

"  No,  she  asked  nothing  for  herself,  but 
only  seemed  concerned  about  your  niece. 
What  seemed  to  trouble  her  most  was,  as 
she  said,  that  your  niece  was  imprisoned  for 
nothing." 

"Yes,  tiiat's  true,"  said  the  aunt.  "It 
is  a  dreadful  business.  She  suffered,  in 
reality,  because  of  me." 

"  Not  at  all,  aunt.  I  should  have  taken 
the  papers  without  you  all  the  same." 

"Allow  me  to  know  better,"  said  the 
aunt.  "  You  see,"  she  went  on  to  Nekhlii- 
doff,  "it  all  happened  because  a  certain 
person  asked  me  to  keep  his  papers  for  a 
time ;  and  I,  having  no  house  at  the  time, 
brought  them  to  her.  And  that  very  night 
the  police  searched  her  room  and  took  her 
and  the  papers,  and  have  kept  her  up  to 
now,  demanding  that  she  should  say  from 
whom  she  had  them." 

"  But  I  never  told  them,"  said  Shoustova, 
quickly,  pulling  nervously  at  a  lock  that 
was  not  even  out  of  place. 

"I  never  said  you  did,"  answered  the 
aunt. 

"  If  they  took  Mitin  up,  it  was  certainly 
not  through  me,"  said  Shoustova,  blushing, 
and  looking  round  uneasily. 

"  Don't  speak  about  it,  Lydia,  dear,"  said 
her  mother.      ^ 

"  Why  not  ?  I  should  like  to  relate  it," 
Bsdd  Shotistova,  no  longer  smiling  nor  pull- 
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ing  her  lock,  but  twisting  it  round  her 
finger  and  getting  redder. 

"  Don't  forget  what  happened  yesterday 
when  yon  began  talking  about  it.** 

"Not  at  all Leave   me   alone, 

mamma.  I  did  not  tell»  I  only  kept  quiet. 
When  he  examined  me  about  Mitin  and 
about  aunt,  I  said  nothing,  and  told  him  I 
would  not  answer." 

"  Them  this— Petrdv- '* 

'*Petr6y  is  a  spy,  a  gendarme,  and  a 
blisbokguard,"  put  in  the  aunt,  Uf  explain  her 
niece's  words  to  Nekhliidoff. 

"  Then  he  began  persuading,*'  continued 
Shoustova,  excitedly  and  hurriedly.  "  '  Any- 
thing you  tell  me,'  he  said,  *  can  harm  no 
one ;  on  the  contraj^,  if  you  tell  me,  we  may 
be  aUe  to  set  free  innocent  people 
whom  we  may  be  uselessly  tormenting.^ 
WeU,  I  still  said  I  would  not  tell. 
Then  he  said,  *  AU  right,  don't  tell,  but  do 
not  deny  what  I  am  going  to  say.'  And  h« 
named  Mitin.*' 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  said  the  aunl 

"Oh,  axmt,  don't  interrupt,"  and  she 
went  on  pulling  the  lock  of  hair  and  looking 
round.  "  And  then,  only  fancy,  the  next 
day  I  hear — they  let  me  know  by  knocking 
at  the  waJl — that  Mitin  is  arrested.  Well, 
I  think  I  have  betrayed  him,  and  this 
tormented  me  so — ^it  tormented  me  so  that 
I  nearly  went  mad." 

"  And  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not  at  all 
because  of  you  he  was  taken  up  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  know.  I  think* 
'  There,  now,  I  hate  betrayed  him.'  I  walk 
and  walk  up  and  down  from  wall  to  wall^ 
and  cannot  help  thinking.  I  think,  'I 
have  betrayed  him.'  I  lie  down  and 
coyer  myself  up,  and  hear  something 
whispering,  *  Betrayed !  betrayed  Mitin ! 
Mitin  betrayed!'  I  know  it  is  an  hal- 
lucination, but  cannot  help  listening. 
I  wish  to  fall  asleep,  I  cannot.  I  wish  not  to 
think,  and  cannot  cease.  That  is  terrible  I  " 
and  as  Shoustova  spoke  she  got  more  and 
more  excited,  and  twisted  and  xmtwisted  the 
lock  of  hair  round  her  finger. 

"  Lydia,  dear,  be  calm,"  the  mother  sa&d* 
touching  her  shoulder. 
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But  Shotistova  could  not  stop  herself. 

"It  is  all  the  more  terrible '*  she 

begaji  again,  but  did  not  finish,  and  jumping 
np  with  a  cry  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Her  mother  turned  to  follow  her. 

**  The  J  ought  to  be  hanged,  the  rascals !  *' 
said  the  schoolboy  who  was  sitting  on  the 
window-sin. 

"  What's  that  ?  *'  said  the  mother. 

"I  only  said Oh,  iVs  nothing," 

the  schoolboy  answered,  and  taking  a 
cigarette  that  lay  on.  the  table,  he  began  to 
smoke. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Yes,  that  solitary  confinement  is  terriUe 
for  the  young,"  said  the  aunt,  shaking  her 
head  and  also  lighting  a  cigarette. 

"I  should  say  for  everyone,"  Nekhlddoff 
replied. 

"No,  not  for  all,"  answered  the  aunt. 
**  For  the  real  revolutionists,  I  have  been  told, 
it  is  rest  and  quiet.  A  man  who  is  wanted  by 
the  police  lives  in  continual  anxiety,  material 
want,  and  fear  for  himself  and  others,  and 
for  his  cause  and  at  last,  when  he  is  taken 
np  and  it  is  all  over,  and  all  responsibility 
is  off  his  shoulders,  he  can  sit  and  rest.  I 
have  been  told  they  actually  feel  joyful  when 
taken  up.  But  the  young  and  innocent  (they 
always  first  arrest  the  innocent,  like  Lydia), 
for  them  the  first  shock  is  terrible.  It  is 
not  that  they  deprive  you  of  freedom ;  and 
the  bad  food  and  bad  air— all  that  is  nothing. 
Three  times  as  many  privations  would  be 
easily  borne  if  it  were  not  for  the  moral 
shock  when  one  is  first  taken." 

"  Have  you  experienced  it  ?  " 

"  I  ?  I  was  twice  in  prison,"  she  answered, 
with  a  sad,  gentle  smile.  "When  I  was 
Arrested  for  the  first  time  I  had  done  nothing. 
I  W8ks  22,  had  a  child,  and  was  expecting 
another.  Though  the  loss  of  freedom  and  the 
parting  with  my  child  and  husband  were 
hard,  they  were  nothing  when  compared 
with  what  I  felt  when  I  found  out  that  I 
had  ceased  being  a  human  creature  and  had 
become  a  thing.  I  wished  to  say  good-bye 
:to  my  little  daughter.  I  was  told  to  go  and 
^et  into  the  trap.    I  asked  where  I  was 
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being  taken  to.  The  answer  was  liiat  I 
should  know  when  I  got  there.  I  asked 
what  I  was  accused  of,  bat  got  no  reply. 
After  I  had  been  examined,  and  after  they 
had  ondressed  me  and  put  numbered  prison 
clothes  on  me,  they  led  me  to  a  vault,  opened 
a  door,  pushed  me  in,  and  left  me 
alone;  a  sentinel,  with  a  loaded  gun, 
paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  my  door, 
and  every  now  and  then  looked  in  through 
a  crack — ^I  felt  terribly  depressed.  What 
struck  me  most  at  the  time  was  that 
the  gendarme  officer  who  examined  me 
offered  me  a  cigarette.  So  he  knew  that 
people  liked  smoking,  and  must  know  that 
they  liked  freedom  and  light;  and  that 
mothers  love  their  children,  and  children 
their  mothers.  Then  how  could  they  tear 
me  pitilessly  from  all  that  was  dear  to  me, 
and  lock  me  up  in  prison  like  a  wild  animal  ? 
That  sort  of  thing  could  not  be  borne 
without  evil  effects.  Anyone  who  believes 
in  God  and  men,  and  believes  Idiat  men  love 
one  another,  will  cease  to  believe  it  after  all 
that.  I  have  ceased  to  believe  in  humanity 
since  then,  and  have  grown  embittered," 
she  finished,  with  a  smile. 

Shoiistova's  mother  came  in  at  the  door 
through  which  her  daughter  had  gone  out, 
and  said  that  Lydia  was  very  much  upset, 
and  would  not  come  in  again. 

"And  what  has  this  yoxmg  life  been 
ruined  for?"  Said  the  aunt.  "What  is 
especially  painful  to  me  is  that  I  am  the 
in  voluntary  cause  of  it." 

"She  will  recover  in  the  country,  with 
God's  help,"  said  the  mother.  "  We  shall 
send  her  to  her  father." 

"  Yes,  if  it  were  not  for  you  she  would 
have  perished  altogether,"  said  the  aunt. 
"Thank  you.  But  what  I  wished  to  see 
you  for  is  this  :  I  wished  to  ask  you  to  take 
a  letter  to*  V^ra  Doukhova,"  and  she  got  the 
letter  out  of  her  pocket.  "  The  letter  is 
not  closed ;  you  may  read  and  tear  it  up,  or 
hand  it  to  her,  according  to  how  far  it  coin- 
cides with  your  principles,"  she  said.  "  It 
contains  nothing  compromising." 

Nekhludoff  took  the  letter,  and,  having 
promised  to  give  it  to  V^ra  Doukhova,  he 
took  his  leave  and  went  away.  He  sealed 
the  letter  without  reading  it,  meaning  to 
lake  it  to  its  destination.  ^       . 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  last  iliing  that  kept  Nekhlddoff  in 
Petersburg  was  the  oase  of  the  seotorians, 
whose  p^ition  he  iQtended  to  get  his  f  onxier 
teUoiy-i^eer,  4icl6*de-C5amp  Bpgal^^ffi  to 
hand  to  the  Tsar.  He  came  to  Bogatyr^ff 
in  tj^  morning,  and  found  him  about  to  go 
cmt,  though  s^  at  breakfast.  Bogatyr^ff 
was  i|6t  tall,  but  firmly  built,  and  wonder- 
fully strong  (he  could  bend  a  horse-shoe), 
a;  kind,  honestf  straight,  and  even  liberal 
man.  In  E^it$  of  these  qualities,  he  was 
intimate  a^  Court,  and  very  fond  of  the 
T«e^  and  his  family,  and  by  some  strange 
method  he  managed,  while  living  in  that 
hi^^st  eirde,  to  i^ee  nothing  but  the  good 
in  it  and  to  take  no  part  in  the  evil  and 
cbrrtij^ion.  He  never  condemned  anybody 
nor  any  measm^,  and  either  l^pt  silent  or 
spol%  in  a  bold,  loud  voice,  alraost  shouting 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  often  laughingin  the 
sac^e  bpiste^ptfs  manner.  And  he  did  not 
do  it  for  diplomatic  reasons,  but  because 
such  was  his  charaqter. 

*'Ah,  that's  right  that  you  have  come 
Would  you  like  some  breakfast  ?  Sit  down, 
the  beefsteaks  are  fine !  Z  always  begm 
with  sometiiing  substantial — begin  and 
finish,  too.  Hal  ha  I  ha  I  Well,  then, 
have  a  glass  of  wine,"  he  shouted,  p(»nting 
to  a  de^santer  of  claret.  *^  I  have  be^i 
thinking  of  you.  I  will  hand  on  the  peti- 
tion. I  shaU  put  it  into  Mb  own  hands. 
Yon  inay  count  on  that,  only  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  call 
on  Topor6ff.** 

NekhlMoff  Inade  a  wry  face  at  the  men- 
tion of  Tc^>or6fr. 

''It  all  depends  on  him.  He  will  be 
consulted,  anyhow.  And  perhaps  he  may 
himself  meet  your  wishes." 

**  If  you  advise  it  I  shall  go." 

''That's  right.  Well,  and  how  does 
Petersburg  agree  with  you  ? "  shouted 
Bogatyr^fit    "TeU  me.     iSi?" 

"I,  feel  myself  getting  hypnotised," 
r^pUed:  NekhMdoff. 

"Hypnotised J"  Bogs^tyr^ff  repeated,  and 
butst  otit  latigbing.  "  You  wont  have  any- 
thing? '  Well j  just  as  you  please,*'  and  he 
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wiped  his  moturiaches  witH  his  napkin. 
4<  Then  yonll  go  P  Eh?  If  he  does  not  do 
it,  give  the  petition  to  me  and  I  shall  hand 
it  on  to-morrow.'"  Shouting  these  words, 
he  rose,  crossed  himself  just  as  natnrallj 
as  he  had  wiped  his  mouth,  and  began 
buckhng  on  his  sword. 

♦*And  now  good-bye:;  I  mnst  go.  W« 
ftre  both  going  out,"  said  NekhlddofE^  and 
shaking  Bogatyr^fTs  strong,  brosbd  hand, 
and  with  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  the 
impression  of  something  healthy  and  un- 
consciously fresh  always  gave  him,  Nekh- 
Mdoff  parted  from  Bogatyr^ff  on  the  door- 
steps. 

Though  he  expected  no  good  result  from 
his  visit,  still  NekhlddofE^  following  Boga- 
tyr^fiTs  adyioe,  went  to  see  Topor6fE^  on 
whom  the  sectarians'  fate  depended. 

The  position  occupied  by  Topor6£F,  in- 
volving as  it  did  an  incongruity  of  purpose, 
could  only  be  held  by  a  duU  man  devoid  of 
moral  sensilnlity.  Topor6ff  possessed  both 
these  negative  qualities.  The  incongruity 
of  the  position  he  occupied  was  this:  It 
was  his  duty  to  keep  up  and  to  defend,  by 
external  measures,  not  excluding  violence, 
that  Church  which,  by  its  own  declaration, 
was,  estaldished  by  Gt>d  himself  and 
could  not  be  shaken  by  the  gates  of  hell 
nor  by  anything  human.  This  divine  and 
immutable  God-established  institution  had 
to  be  sustained  and  defended  by  a  human 
institution — the  Holy  Synod,  managed  by 
Topor6ff  and  his  officials.  Topordff  did 
not  see  this  contradiction,  nor  did  he  wish 
to  see  it,  and  he  was  therefore  much  con- 
cerned lest  some  Bomish  priest,  some 
pastor,  or  some  sectarian  should  destroy 
that  Church  which  the  gates  of  hell  could 
not  conquer. 

Topordff,  like  all  those  who  are  quite 
destitute  of  the  fundamental  religious  feel- 
ing that  recognises  the  equality  and 
brotherhood  of  men,  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  common  people  were  creatures 
entirely  different  to  himself,  and  that  the 
X>eople  needed  what  he  could  very  well  do 
without,  for  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  1m 
believed  in  nothing,  and  found  such  a  state 
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very  convenient  and  pleasant.  Yet  lie 
feared  lest  th^  people  might  sklso  come  to 
such  a  state,  and  looked  upon  it  as  his 
9acred  dnity,  as  he  called  it,  to  save  the 
people  therefrom. 

A  oertaia  cookery  hook  declares  that  some 
orabs  like  to  be  boiled  cJiye.  In  the  same  way 
he  thoQght  and  spoke  as  if  the  people  liked 
being  kept  in  superstition ;  only  he  meant 
this  in  a  literal  sense,  whereas  the  cookery 
bo<^  did  not  mean  its  words  HteUdly. 

His  feelings  towards  the  refigion  he  was 
keeping  up  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
poultry-keeper  towards  the  carrion  he  fed 
his  fowls  on.  Carrion  was  very  disgusting^ 
but  the  fowls  liked  it ;  therefore  it  was  right 
to  feed  the  fowls  on  carrion.  Of  course  all 
this  worship  of  the  images  of  the  Iberian, 
Easan  and  Smolensk  Mothers  of  God  was  a 
gross  superstition,  but  the  people  liked  it 
and  believed  in  it  and  therefore  tihe  super- 
stition must  be  k^t  xxp. 

Thus  thought  Topor6fif,  not  considering 
that  the  people  only  liked  superstition 
because  there  always  have  been,  and  still 
are,  menlike  himself  who,  being  enlightened, 
instead  of  using  their  light  to  help  others  to 
struggle  out  of  their  dark  ignorance,  use  it 
to  plxmge  them  still  deeper  into  it. 

When  Nekhliidoflf  entered  the  reception- 
room  Topor6ff  was  in  his  study  talking  with 
an  abbess,  a  lively  and  aristocratic  lady^ 
who  was  spreading  the  Greek  orthodox 
ffidth  in  Western  Bussia  among  the  Uniatea 
(who  acknowledge  the  Pope  of  Bome),  and 
who  have  the  ^eek  religion  enforced  on  them* 
An  official  who  was  in  the  reception-room 
inquired  what  Nekhliidoff  wanted,  and 
when  he  heard  that  Nekhlii^ff  meant 
to  hand  in  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  he 
asked  him  if  he  would  allow  the  petition  to 
be  read  first  Nekhludoff  gave  it  him  and 
the  official  took  it  into  the  study.  The 
abbess,  with  her  hood  and  flowing  veil  doid 
her  long  train  trailing  behind,  left  the  st^dy 
and  went  out,  her  white  hands  (with  their 
well-tended  nails)  holding  a  topaz  rossiry. 
Nekhliidoff  was  not  immediately  asked  to 
oome  in.    Topor6ff  was  reading  j^e  petition 
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and  shaMng  his  head.  Hd  was  un- 
pleasantly surprised  by  the  clear  and  em- 
phatic wording  of  it. 

**  K  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror it  may  cause  misunderstandings,  and 
unpleasant  questions  may  be  asked/'  he 
tllpught,  as  he  read.  Then  he  put  the 
pe|Ltion  on  the  table,  rang,  ajid  ordered 
Nekhludoff  to  be  asked  in. 

He  remembered  the  case  of  these  sec- 
tarianf ;  he  had  had  a  petition  from  them 
before.  The  case  was  this.  These  Christians, 
fallen  away  from  the  (^reek  Orthodox 
Churdi,  were  first  exhorted  and  then  tried 
by  law,  but  were  acquitted.  Then  the  Arch- 
deacon ajid  the  Governor  arranged,  on  the 
plea  that  their  marriages  wer^  illegal,  to 
exile  these  sectarians,  separating  the  hus- 
bands, wives,  and  children.  These  fathers 
and  wives  were  now  petitioning  that  they 
should  not  be  parted.  TopordfT  recollected 
the  first  time  the  case  came  to  his  notice :  he 
had  at  that  time  hesitated  whether  he  had 
not  better  put  a  stop  to  it.  Bixl  then  he 
thottght  no  harm  could  result  from  his  con- 
firming the  decision  to  separate  and  exile 
the  different  members  of  thesdotarian  fami- 
lies, whereas  allowing  ihe  peasant  sect  to 
remain  where  it  was  might  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  inliabitants  of  the 
place  and  cause  them  to  fall  away  from 
Orthodoxy.  And  then  the  affair  also  proved 
the  zeal  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  so  he  let  the 
case  proceed  along  the  lines  it  had  taken. 
But  now  that  they  had  a  defender  such  as 
Nekhliidoff,  who  had  some  influence  in 
Petersburg,  the  case  might  be  specially 
pointed  out  to  the  Ilmp^or  as  something 
cruel,  or  it  might  get  into  the  foreign  papers. 
Therefore  he  at  once  took  an  unexpected 
decision. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said,  with  the  air 
of  a  very  busy  man;  receiving  Nekiilddoff 
standing,  and  at  onCfd  Starting  on  thtf  busi- 
ness. "  I  know  this  cs^sd.  AJs  SOon  as't  saw 
the  names  I  recbll^tfted  this  iMfbHtinate 
'business,*'  he  said,  taikinif  up  tl^  {ifi^tion 
and  jliowing  it  to'NeliMfeddff.  *•  And ^I  am 
it^tcU'  iM^t^d  to  ydWibr' Ifibmitiitig  me 
of  ii  ;  kt  is  t«e1t)VeriiJ*ai«l&ri^if'<)tfUhe(tpro. 
.lifldAi'awttrbrititti.^*  / 
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Nekhliidoff  stood  silent,  looking  with  no 
kindly  feelings  at  the  immovable,  pale  mask 
of  a  face  before  him. 

"And  I  shall  give  orders  that  these 
measures  should  be  revoked  ajid  the  people 
reinstated  in  their  homes." 

'*  So  that  I  need  not  make  use  of  this 
petition  ?  " 

'LT  promise  you  most  assuredly,'*  an- 
swjred  Topor6ff,  laying  a  stress  on  the 
word  I,  as  if  quite  convinced  that  his 
hopesty,  Ms  word  was  the  best  guarantee. 
"  It  will  be  best  if  I  write  at  once.  Take  a 
seat,  please.'* 

He  went  up  to  the  t^ble  and  began  to 
write.  As  Nekhludoff  sat  down  he  looked 
at  the  i^arrow  bald  skull,  at  the  fat  blue- 
veined  hand  that  was  swiftly  guiding  the 
pen,  and  wondered  why  this  evidently  in- 
diffei^nt  man  was  doing  what  he  did  and 
why  he  was  doing  it  with  such  care. 

**  WeU,  here  you  are,*'  said  Tppor6ff,  seal- 
ing the  envelope ;  "  you  m^y  Jet  your  clients 
know,**  and  he  stretched  his  lops  to  imitate 
a  smile. 

"  Then  what  did  these  people  suffer  for  ?" 
Nekhludoff  asked,  as  he  took  the  envelope. 

Topor6ff  raised  his  head  ai^d  smiled,  as  if 
Nekhliidoff*s  question  gave  him  pleasure. 
"  That  I  cannot  tell.  All  I  oan  say  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  people .  guarded  by  u» 
are  so  important  that  too  great  a  zeal  in 
mattcors  of  religion  is  not  s<>  dang^ous  or 
so  harmful  as  the  indifiference  which  is  now 
spiseaiding ** 

"But  how  is  is  that  in  the  nm^  ol 
religion 'thetfirery  first  demao^s  of  rjighteous- 
neBS;;are  violated^— famijyies;  are  sc^parated  ?  *^ 

^opoiiadff  continued  to  amilo  patronisingly, 
evidently  thinking  what  Nejkhludoff  said 
very  laretty.  Anything  <  t^at  Nekhjludoff 
could  sa^  he  would  ha»ve  ,ponsid^e4f,very 
jaetty  la^d  vs^ry.  <»ie-i8i4e4> ,  lijo^  j^i^^  t\<?ight 
of  jw^aihe  considered  his/fa^re^kchin^g  of&ce 
.'^inUihe State. •      .     .  .  \^       .•.-,'    .v 

"  It^mflorf^P^F^v'^.fftW  i*^  iJiV?Wt  Ojf^view 
q^f^T0ni^%^  i^yX^^y'' pl^  y^iij^  *f'bT;t  from 
j»n ^^n^^ifi^tjiy,^  p^n^t.of  .vijejwlt  appears 

must  bid  you  good-bye  now,*'  said  T6pbr6flf^ 
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bowing  his  head  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
which  NekhlMoff  pressed. 

"The  interests  of  the  people!  Your 
interests  is  what  you  mean!**  thought  Nekh- 
Itidoff  as  he  went  out.  And  he  ran  over 
in  his  mind  the  people  in  ^hom  is  mani- 
fested the  activity  of  the  institutions  that 
uphold  religion  and  educate  the  people.  He 
began  with  the  woman  punished  for  the 
illicit  sale  of  spirits,  the  boy  for  tht^,  the 
tramp  for  tramping,  the  incendiary  for  setting 
a  house  on  fire,  the  banker  for  fraud,  and  that 
unfortxmate  Lydia  Shoiistova  imprisoned 
only  because  they  hoped  to  get  such  informa- 
tion as  they  required  from  her.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  sectarians  punished  for 
violating  Orthodoxy,  and  Gourk^tch  for 
wanting  constitutional  government,  and 
Nekhludoff  clearly  saw  that  all  these  people 
were  arrested,  locked-up,  exiled,  not  really 
because  they  transgressed  sigainst  justice  or 
behaved  unlawfully,  but  only  because  they 
were  an  obstacle  hindering  the  officials  and 
the  rich  from  enjoying  the  property  they 
had  taken  away  ^om  the  people.  And  the 
woman  who  sold  wine  without  having  a 
license,  and  the  thief  knocking  about  the 
town,  and  Lydia  Shoustova  hiding  pro- 
clamations, and  the  sectarians  upsetting 
superstitions^  and  Gourk^vitch  desiring  a 
constitution,  were  a  real  hindrance.  It 
seemed  perfectly  clear  to  Nekhludoff  that 
all  these  officials,  beginning  with  his  aunt's 
husband,  the  Senators,  and  Topor6ff,  down 
to  those  clean  and  correct  gentlemen  who 
sat  at  the  tables  in  the  Ministry  Offices,  were 
not  at  all  troubled  by  the  fact  that  in  such 
a  state  of  things  the  innocent  had  to  suffer, 
but  were  only  concerned  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  really  dangerous,  so  that  the  rule  that 
ten  guilty  should  escape  rather  than  that 
one  innocent  should  be  condenmed  was  not 
obs^ved,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  sake 
oi  gettiilg  rid  of  one  really  dangerous  person, 
ten  who  seemed  dangerous  were  punished, 
as,  when  cutting  a  rotten  place  out  of  any- 
thing, one  has  to  cut  away  some  that  is  good.. 
^  This  explanation  seemed  very  simple  and 
clear  to  Nekhhidoff ;  but  its  very  simplicity 
and  clearness  made  him  hesitate  to  aecept 
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it.  Was  it  possible  that  so  complicated  a 
phenomenon  could  have  so  simple  and  ter- 
rible  an  explanation  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
all  these  words  about  justice,  law,  religion, 
and  God,  and  so  on,  were  mere  words, 
hiding  the  coarsest  cupidity  and  cruelty  ? 


CHAPTEB  XXVin. 

Nekhlddoff  would  have  left  Petersburg  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  but  he  had 
promised  Mariette  to  meet  her  at  the 
theatre,  and  though  he  knew  that  he  ought 
not  to  keep  that  promise,  he  deceived 
himself  into  the  belief  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  break  his  word. 

**Am  I  capable  of  withstanding  these 
temptations  ?  "  he  asked  himself ,  not  quito 
honestly.    "  I  shall  try  for  the  last  time." 

He  dressed  in  his  evening  clothes,  and 
arrived  at  the  theatre  during  the  second  act 
of  the  eternal  Dame  aux  CwmeUaa^  in  which 
a  foreign  actress  once  again,  and  in  a  novel 
manner,  showed  how  women  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  theatre  was  quite  fulL  Mariette's 
box  was  at  once,  and  with  great  deference, 
shown  to  Nekhliidoff  at  his  request.  A 
liveried  servant  stood  in  the  corridor  out- 
side ;  he  bowed  to  Nekhlddoff  as  to  one  whom 
he  knew,  and  op^ed  the  door  of  the  box. 

All  the  people  who  sat  and  stood  in  the 
boxes  on  the  opposite  side,  those  who  sat 
neajT  and  those  who  were  in  the  parterre, 
with  their  grey,  gizzly,  bald,  or  curly  heads 
— all  were  absorbed  in  watching  the  thin, 
bony  actress  who,  dressed  in  silks  and 
laces,  was  wriggling  before  them,  and 
speaking  in  an  unnatural  voice. 

Some  one  called  "  Hush ! "  when  the 
door  opened,  and  two  streams,  one  of  cool, 
the  other  of  hot  air,  touched  NekhlMoff's 
face. 

Mariet^  and  a  lady  whom  he  did  not 
know,  with  a  red  cape  and  a  big,  heavy 
Jiead-dress,  were  in  the  box,  and  two  men 
also,  Mariette* s  husband  the  General,  a 
tall,  handsome  man  with  a  severe,  in- 
scrutable countenance,  a  Boman  nose,  and 
a  uniform  padded  round  the  chest,  and  a 
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fair  man,  with  a  bit  of  shaved  chin  between 
^omjpioiis  whiskers. 

Mariette,  graceful,  slight,  elegant, '  her 
low-necked  dress  showing  her  firm,  shapely, 
slanting  shonlders,  with  a  little  black  mole 
where  tfcey  joined  her  neck,  immediately 
turned,  and  pointed  with  her  face  to  a  chair 
l3ehind  her  in  an  engaging  manner,  and 
«miled  a  smile  that  seemed  full  of  meaniiig 
to  NekhludofiE. 

1^6  husband  looked  at  him  in  the  quiet 
way  in  which  lie  did  everything,  and  bowed. 
I]^_  th^  look  he  exchanged  with  hj^  wife,  the 
ma^ter^  the  owner  of  a  beautiful  woman,  was 
to  be  seen  at  once. " 

When  the  monologue  was  ova:  the 
theatre  resounded  wi^h  the.  clapping  of 
Jiands.  Mariette  rose  and  holdixitg  up  her 
fustiing  silk  skirt,  went  ioto  the  bc^  of  the 
li^oz  and  introduced  Nekhliidoff  to  her  hus- 
band. 

,  The  General,  without  ceasing  to  smile 
'^ith  his  eyes,  said  he  was  very  pleased,  and 
ilhen  sat  inscrutably  silent. 

•*  I  ought  to  have  left  to-day  had  I  not 
inroinised,"  said  N^hludoff  to  Manette. 

"If  you  do' not  care  to  see  me,"  said 
Mariette,  ih  answer  to  what  his  words 
implied,  **  you  will  see  a  wonderful  actress. 
Was  she  not  splendid  in  the  last  scene  ? '' 
■she  asked,  turning  <4o  her  husband. 

The  husband  ho  wed  his  head. 

"  Thk  sort  oi  thing  does  not  touch  me,*' 
^aid.NekblMoff.  "I  have  seen  so  much 
i!8al  suffiering  lately  that *  * 

"  Yes^  siii  down  and  tdl  me." 

ThB  husband  listened,  his  eyes  smiling 
^nore  and  more  ironically.  "  I  have  been 
to  see  that  woman  whom  they  have  set 
free,  and  who  has  been  ke^^  in  prison  for 
so  long ;  she  is.  quite  broken  down." 

"That  .is  the  woman  I  spoke  to  you 
about,"  Mariette  said  to  her  husband. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was  very  pleased  that  she 
could  be  set  free"  said  the  husband,  quietly, 
nodding  and  smiling  under  his  moustache 
with  evident  irony,  so  it  seemed  to  Nekh- 
16doff.    *>  I  i^iail  go  and  have  a  smoke." 

Kekhltidoff  sat  waiting  to  hear  whai  the 
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something  was  that  Marietta  had  to  tell  him. 
She  said  nothing,  and  did  not  even  try 
to  say  anything,  but  joked  and  spoke  ahont 
the  perfonnaHice,  which  she  thought  ought 
to  touch  Nekhlidoff.  Nekhludoff  sft^  that 
she  had  nothing  to  tell,  but  only  wished  to 
show  herself  to  him  in  all  the  splendour  of 
.her  evening  toilet,  with  her  shoulders  and 
little  mole,  and  this  was  pleasant  and  yet 
reptdsive  to  him. 

The  charm  that  had  veiled  all  this  sort 
of  thing  from  Nekhludoff  was  not  removed* 
but  it  was  as  if  he  could  see,  what  lay  be- 
neath. Looking  at  Mariette  he  admired 
her,  and  yet  he  knew  that  she  wa0  a  liar, 
living  with  a  husband  who  was  making  his 
career  by  means  of  the  tears  and  lives  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people,  and  thOfl 
she  was  quite  indifferent  about  it,  and  that 
all  she  had  sedd  the  day  before  was  untrue. 
What  she  wanted — ^neiliier  he  nor  she  knew 
why — was  to  make  him  fall  in  love  witt 
her.  This  both  attracted  and  disgusted  him. 
Several  times,  on  the  point  of  going 
away,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  then  stayed 
on. 

But  at  last,  when  the  husband  retmmed 
with  a  strong  smeU  of  tobacco  m  his  thick 
moustacJie,  and  looked  at  Nekhludoff  with 
a  patronising,  contemptuous  air,  as  if  npt 
recognising  him,  Nekhludoff  left  the  box 
before  the  door  was  closed  again,  foimd 
his  overcoat,  and  went  out  of  the  theatre. 
As  he  was  walking  home  along  the  N^vski, 
he  could  not  help  noticing  a  well-shaped 
and  aggressively  finely-dressed  woman,  who 
was  quietly  walking  in,  front  of  him  along; 
the  broad  asphalt  pavement.  The  con- 
sciousness of  her  detestable  power  was 
noticeable  in  her  face  and  the  whole  of  her 
figure.  All  who  met  or  passed  that  woman 
looked  at  her.  Nekhludoff  wajtked  faster 
than  she  did  an^,  involuntarily,  also  looked 
her  in  the  face.  The  face^  which  was 
probably  painted,  was  handsome,  and  tjbe 
woman  looked  at  him  with  a  senile  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  And,  curiously  enough, 
Nekhludoff  was  suddenly  reminded  of 
Mariette,  because  he  again  felt  both  at- 
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tractod  and  disgusted  jnst  as  when  in  the 
theatre. 

Having  hurriedly  passed  her,  Nekhludoff 
tamed  off  on  to  the  Morsk&y^  and  passed 
on  to  the  embcuikment,  where,  to  the 
surprise  <3i  a  policeman,  he  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  pavement. 

"The  other  one  gave  me  just  such  a 
smile  when  I  entered  the  theatre,'*  he* 
thought,  **and  the  meaning  of  the  smile 
was  the  same.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
this  one  said  plainly,  *  If  you  want  me,  take 
me;  if  not,  go  your  way,'  and  the  other 
one  pretended  that  she  was  not  thinking  of 
this,  but  living  in  some  high  and  refined 
state,  while  this  was  really  at  the  root. 
Besides  this  one  was  driven  to  it  by 
necessity,  while  the  other  amused  herself 
by  playing  with  that  enchanting,  disgusting, 
frightful  passion.  This  woman  of  the 
street  was  like  smelling  stagnant  water 
offered  to  those  whose  thirst  was  greater 
than  their  disgust;  that  other  one  in  the 
theatre  was  like  the  poison  which,  onnotioed, 
poisons  everything  it  gets  into." 

Nekhhidoff  recalled  his  liadson  with  the 
Mar^chal's  wife,  and  shameful  memories 
rose  before  him. 

"The  animalism  of  the  brute  nature  in 
man  is  disgusting,"  thought  he, "  but  as  long 
as  it  remains  in  its  naked  form  we  observe  it 
from  the  height  of  our  spiritual  life  and 
despise  it ;  and — whether  one  has  fallen  or 
resisted — one  remains  what  one  was  before. 
But  when  that  same  animalism  hides  tmder 
a  cloak  of  poetry  and  sBsthetic  feeling  and 
demands  our  worship— then  wesureswaHowed' 
up  by  it  completely,  and  worship  animalism, 
no  longer,  distinguishing  good  from  eviK 
Then  it  is  awful." 

Nekhludoff  now  perceived  all  this  afr 
clearly  as  he  sawthe  palace,  the  sentinels,  the 
fortress,  the  river,  the  boats,  and  the  Stock 
Exchange.  And  just  as  on  this  northern 
summer  night  there  was  no  restful  darknesa 
or^  the  earth,  but  only  a  dismal,  dull  Mght 
coming  from  an  invisible  source,  so  in  Nekh- 
ludoft  s  soul  there  was  no  longer  the  restful! 
darkness      ignorance.    Everything  seemed 
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dear.  It  was  clear  that  everything  con- 
sidered important  and  good  was  insignifi- 
cant and  repulsive,  and  that  all  the  glamour 
and  luxury  hid  the  old,  well»known  crimes, 
which  not  only  remained  unpunished  but 
were  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  which 
men  were  capable  of  inventing. 

Nekhliidoff  wished  to  forget  all  this,  not 
to  see  it,  but  he  could  no  longer  help  seeing 
it.  Though  he  could  not  see  the  source  of 
the  light  which  revealed  it  to  him  any  more 
than  he  could  see  the  source  of  the  light 
which  lay  over  Petersburg ;  and  though  thd 
light  appeared  to  him  dull,  dismal,  and  un- 
natural, yet  he  bould  not  help  seeing  what 
it  reveJaled,  and  he  felt  both  joyful  and 
anxious. 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

On  his  return  to  Moscow  Nekhludoff 
went  at  once  to  the  prison  hospital  to  bring 
M&slova  the  sad  news  that  the  Senate  had 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and 
that  she  must  prepare  to  go  to  Siberia.  He 
had  little  hope  of  the  success  of  his  petition 
to  the  Emperor,  which  the  advocate  had 
written  for  him,  and  which  he  now  brought 
with  him  for  Maslova  to  sign.  And,  strange 
to  say,  he  did  not  at  present  even  wish  it  to 
succeed ;  he  had  got  used  to  the  thought  of 
going  to  Siberia  and  living  among  the  exiled 
and  the  convicts,  and  he  could  not  easily 
picture  to  himself  how  his  life  and  Maslova's 
would  shape  if  she  were  acquitted.  He 
remembered  the  thought  of  the  American 
writer,  Thoreau,  who  ^i  the  time  when 
slavery  existed  in  America  said  that  "  under 
a  government  that  imprisons  any  unjustly 
the  true  place  for  a  just  man  is  also  a 
prison.**  Nekhludoff,  especially  after  his 
visit  to  Petersburg  and  aU  he  discovered 
there,  thought  in  the  same  way. 

*'  Yes,  the  only  place  befitting  an  honest 
man  in  Bussia  at  the  present  time  is  a 
prison,"  he  thought,  and  even  felt  that  this 
applied  to  him  personally,  when  he  drove  up 
to  the  prison  and  entered  its  walls. 

The  doorkeeper    recognised  Nekhludoft 
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and  told  biin  ad  onoe  theit  Masloya  was  no 
longer  theiB. 

"  'W^ei^  is  she,  then  ?;• 

"  In  the  cell  again." 

"  Why  has  she  been  removed  ?'*  Nekh- 
ludoff  asked. 

"Oh,  your  excellency,  what  are  such 
people?"  Etekid  the  doorkeeper,  contemp- 
tu6tisly.  "  She's  bee(n  carrying  on  with  tfee 
medical  assistant,  so  the  head  doctor  ordel^d 
heir  back." 

Nekhludoff  had  had  no  idea  how  near 
Maslova  and  the  state  of  her  xnind  were  to 
hini.    He  was  stunned  by  the  news. 

fie  felt  as  one  feels  at  the  news  o!  a 
great  and  imforeseen  misfortune,  and  his 
pain  was  very  severe.  His  first  feeling  was 
one  of  shame.  He,  with  his  joyful  idea  of 
the  change  that  he  imagined  was  going  on 
in  her  soul,  now  seemed  ridiculous  in  hig 
own  eyes.  He  thought  that  all  her  pretence 
of  not  wishifi^  to  accept  his  sacrifice,  all 
the  reproaches  and  tears,  were  only  the 
devices  of  a  d^raved  woman,  who  wished 
to  use  him  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
seemed  to  remember  having  seen  signs  of 
obduracy  at  his  last  interview  with  her. 
All  this  flashed  through  his  mind  as  he 
instinctively  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the 
hospital. 

**What  am  I  to  do  now?  Am  1  still 
bound  to  her  ?  Has  this  action  of  hers  not 
set  me  free  ?*'  And  as  he  put  these  questions 
to  himself  he  knew  at  once  that  if  he  con- 
sidered himself  free,  and  threw  her  up,  In 
wotild  be  punishing  himself,  and  not  her, 
which  was  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  he 
was  seized  with  fear. 

"  No,  what  has  happened  cannot  alter — 
it  can  only  strengthen  Iny  resolve.  Let 
her  do  what  flows  from  the  state  her  mind 
is  in.  If  it  is  carrying  on  with  the  medical 
assistant,  let  her  carry  on  with  the  medical 
assistant ;  that  is  her  business.  I  must  do 
what  my  conscience  deniands  of  me.  And 
my  conscience  expects  me  to  sacrifice  my 
freedom.  My  resolution  to  marry  her,  if 
only  in  form,  and  to  follow  \^herever 
fihe    may   be  sent,  remains    unalt^ble.** 
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NddbHdofif  maA  all  thw  to  hims^  wj^ 
vieioiu  ohiiinacy  aa  he  left  the  hospital  8mi4 
wsJked  with  resolute  steps  towards  the  big 
gat^s  of.the  prison.  He  asked,  the  warder 
on^  dj^ij  at  the  gat^.to  infprro,  the  inspector 
that  he  wi^ed  to  se^  M^slova.  ^e  warder 
knew  Nekiiludofff  ai^d  told  him  of  ai^  un- 
portax^t  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
prison*  The  old.  inspector  had  been  djiis- 
chf^ge<j^,  and  a  ne,w»  very  severe  official 
appointed  in  his  place. 

"  They  are  so  strict  nowadays,  it*s  ju^t 
awful,"  said  the  jailer.  "He  is  in  herp,; 
they  will  let  him  know  directly.*' 

The  new  inspector  was  in  the  prison  and 
soon  came  to  Nekhludoff.  He  was  a 
tall,  angfular  man,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
morose,  and  very  slow  in  his  movements. 

"  Interviews  are  allowed  in  the  visiting 
room  o^  the  appointed  days,"  he  said,  with- 
out looking  at  Nekhludoff. 

"  But  I  have  a  petition  to  the  Emperor, 
which  I  want  signed." 

"  You  can  give  it  to  me." 

"  I  must  see  the  prisoner  myself.  I  was 
always  allowed  to  before."    • 

"  That  was  so,  before,"  said  the  inspectotr, 
with  a  furtive  glance  at  Nekhltidoff. 

"  I  have  a  permission  from  the  governor," 
insisted  Nekhludoff,  and  took  out  his  pocket- 
bool^. 

"Allow  me,"  said  the  inspector,  taking 
the  paper  from  Nekhludoff  with  his  long, 
d^,  w}iite  fingers,  on  the  first  of  which  was 
a  gold  ring,  still  without  looking  him  in  the 
eyes.  He  read  the  paper  slowly.  '*Step 
i^to  the  office,  please." 

This  time  the  office  was  empty.  The 
inspector  sat  down  by  the  table  and  began 
sorting  £fome  papers  that  lay  on  it,  evidently 
intending  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 

When  Nekhludoff  asked  whether  he 
might  see  the  political  prisoner,  D6ukhova, 
the  inspector  answered,  shortly,  that  he 
could  not.  "Interviews  with  political 
prisoners  are  not  permitted,"  he  said,  and 
again  fixed  his  attention  on  his  papers. 
With  a  letter  to  D6ukhova  in  his  pocket, 
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KekhltidofF  felt  as  if  he  had  committed  some 
offence,  and  his  plans  had  been  discovered 
and  frustrated. 

When  M&slova  entered  the  room  the 
inspector  raised  his  head,  and,  without 
looking  at  either  her  or  NekhlMoff,  re- 
^marked:  "Tou  may  talk,'*  and  ,vreni  on 
sorting  his  papers.  Mdsloya  had  again  the 
white  jacket,  petticoat,  and  'kerchief  on. 
When  she  came  up  to  Nekhliidoff  and  saw 
hfs  cold,  hard  look,  she  blushed  scarlet,  and 
crumpling  the  hem  of  her  jacket  with  her 
hand,  she  cast  down  her  eyes.  Her  con- 
fusion, so  it  seemed  to  Nekhlddoff,  con- 
firmed the  Hospital  doorkeeper's' words. 

Nekhliidoff  had  meant  to  treat  her  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  but  could  not  bring 
himself  to  shake  hands  with  her,  so  dis- 
gusting was  she  to  him  now. 

**  I  have  brought  you  bad  news,"  he  said, 
in  a  monotonous  voice,  without  looking  at 
her  or  taking  her  hand.  *'  The  Senate  has 
refused.** 

**  I  knew  it  would,**  she  said,  in  a  strange 
tone,  as  if  she  were  gasping  for  breath. 

Formerly  Nekhliidoff  would  have  asked 
why  she  said  she  knew  it  would;  now  he 
only  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  But  this  did  not  soften  him;  it 
roused  his  irritation  against  her  even  more. 

The  inspector  rose  and  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room. 

In  spite  of  the  disgust  Nekhludoff  was 
feeling  at  the  moment,  he  considered  it 
right  to  express  his  regret  at  the  Senate's 
decision. 

"  You  must  not  despair,**  he  said.  "  The 
petition  to  the  Emperor  may  meet  with 
success,  and  I  hope ** 

*^Tm.  not  thinking  of  that,"  she  said, 
looking  piteously  at  him  with  her  wet, 
squinting  eyes. 

"What  is  it,  then?" 
"  Tou  have  been  to  the  hospital,  and  they 
Jiave  most  likely  told  you  about  me ** 

"  What  of  that  ?  That  is  your  aflEair,'*  said 
— Nekhludoff,  coldly,  and  frowned.  The  cruel 
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feeling  of  wounded  pride  that  bad  qnieted 
down  rose  with  renewed  fbree  when  she 
mentioned  the  hospital. 

"  He,  a  man  of  the  world,  whom  any  girl 
of  the  hest  f  amihes  wonld  think  it  happi- 
ness to  marry,  offered  himself  as  a  husband 
to  this  woman,  and  she  could  not  even  wait 
but  began  intriguing  with  the  medical  assis- 
tant,*' thought  he,  with  a  look  of  hatred. 

"  Here,  sign  this  petition,"  he  said,  taking 
a  large  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  laying  . 
the  paper  on  the  table.    She  wiped   the 
tears  with  a  comer  of   her  'kerchief,  and 
asked  what  to  write  and  where* 

He  showed  her,  and  she  sat  doim  and 
arranged  the  cuff  of  her  right  sleeve  with 
her  left  hand;  he  stood  behind  her,  and 
silently  looked  at  her  back,  which  shook 
with  suppressed  emotion,  and  evil  and  good 
feelings  were  fighting  in  his  breast — ^feeUngis 
of  wounded  pride  and  of  pity  for  her  who 
was  suffering — and  the  last  feeling  was 
victorious. 

He  could  not  remember  which  came  first ; 
did  the  pity  for  her  first  enter  his  heart,  or 
did  he  first  remember  his  own  sins — his 
own  repulsive  actions,  the  very  same  for 
which  he  was  condemning  her.  Anyhow, 
he  both  felt  himself  guilty  and  pitied  her. 

Having  signed  the  petition  and  wiped  her 
inky  finger  on  her  petticoat,  she  got  up  and 
looked  at  him. 

"  Whatever  happens,  whatever  comes  of 
it,  my  resolve  remains  unchanged,"  said 
Nekhliidoff.  The  thought  that  he  had  for- 
given  her  heightened  his  feeling  of  pity  and 
tenderness  for  her,  and  he  wished  to  com- 
fort her.  "I  will  do  what  I  have  said; 
wherever  they  take  you  I  shall  be  with 
you." 

"What's  the  use?"  she  intarupted, 
hurriedly,  and  her  whole  face  lighted  up. 

"  Think  what  you  will  want  on  the  way." 

"  I  don't  know  of  anything  in  particular, 
thank  you." 

The  inspector  came  up,  arid  without  wait* 

ing  for  a  remark  from  him  Nekhludoff  took 

,A  leave,  and  went  out  with  peace,  joy,  and 

*  love  towards  everybody  in  his  heai^  such  as 
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he  had  never  felt  before.  The  certainty  that 
no  action  of  Mdelova  conld  change  his  lovB 
for  h^  filled  him  with  joy  and  raised,  him 
to  a  level  which  he  had  never  belor^ 
attained.  Let  her  intrigue  with  the  medical 
assistant ;  that  was  her  business.  He  ^Qvecl 
her  not  for  his  own  but  for  her  sal^e  and  for 
God's. 

And  this  intrigue  for  which  Maslova  was 
turned  out  of  the  hospital,  and  which 
NekhliidofiP  believed  she  was  really  guilty 
of,  consisted  of  the  following. 

Maslova  was  sent  by  the  head  nurse  to 
get  some  herb  tea  from  the  dispensary  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  there  all  alone 
she  found  the  medical  assistant,  a  taU  man, 
with  a  blotchy  face,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
been  bothering  her.  In  trying  to  get  away 
from  him  Maslova  gave  him  such  a  push 
that  he  knocked  his  head  ag£iinst  a 
shelf,  from  which  two  bottles  fell  and  broke. 
The  head  doctor,  who  was  parsing  at  that 
moment,  heard  the  sound  of  breaking  glass, 
and  saw  Mdslova  run  out,  quite  red,  and 
shouted  to  her : 

"Ah,  my  good  woman,  if  ypu  start 
intriguing,  here,  I'll  send  you  about  your 
business.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  "  he 
went  on,  addressing  the  medical  assistant, 
and  looking  at  him  over  his  spectacles. 

The  assistant  smiled,  and  began  to  justify 
himself.  The  doctor  gave  no  heed  to  him, 
but,  lifting  his  head  so  that  he  npw  looked 
through  his  spectacles,  he  entered  the  ward* 
He  told  the  inspector  the  same  day  to  send 
another  more  sedate  assistaait-nurse  in 
M^slova's  place.  And  this. was  her  "in- 
trigue  "  with  the  medical  assistant 

Being  turned  out  for  a  love  intrigue  wag 
particularly  painful  to  Maslova,  because  the 
relations  with  men,  which  had  long  been 
repulsive  to  her,  had  beconie  specially 
disgusting  after  meeting  Nekhludoff.  The 
thought  that,  judging  her  by  her  past  -ai^ 
present  position,  every  man,  the  blotchy 
assistant  among  them,  considered  he  had  ^ 
right  to  offend  her,  and  was  surprised  at  her 
refusal,  hurt  her  deejay,  and  made  her  pity  ' 
herself  and  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 
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When  she  went  out  i^  Nekhludoff  this 
time  she  wished  tq  dear  herself  of  the  false 
charge  which  she  knew  he  would  certainly 
have  heard  about.  But.  when  she  began  to 
justify  herself  she  felt  he  did  not  believe 
her,  and  that  her  excuses  would  only 
strengthen  his  suspicions ;  tears  choked  her, 
€Uid  she  was  silent. 

M4slova  still  thought  and  continued  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  had  never  forgiven 
him,  and  hated  him,  as  she  told  him  at  their 
second  interview,  but  in  reality  she  loved 
him  again,  ai^d  loved  him  so  that  she  did  all 
he  wished  her  to  do;  left  off  drinking, 
smoking,  coquetting,  and  entered  the  hos- 
pital because  she  knew  he  wished  it.  And 
if  every  time  he  reminded  her  of  it,  she 
refused  so  decidedly  to  accept  his  sacrifice 
and  marry  him,  it  was  because  she  liked 
repeating  the  proud  words  she  had  once 
uttered,  and  because  she  knew  that  a  mar- 
riage with  her  would  be  a  misfortune  for 
him. 

She  had  resolutely  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  not  accept  his  sacrifice,  ^d 
yet  the  thought  that  he  despised  her  Mid 
thought  that  she  still  was  what  she  had 
been,  and  did  not  notice  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her,  was  very  painful. 
That  he  could  still  think  she  had  done 
wrong  while  in  the  hospital,  tormented  her 
more  than  the  news  that  her  sentence  was 
confirmed. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mdslova  might  be  sent  off  with  the  first 
gang  of  prisoners,  therefore  Nekhludoff  got 
ready  for  his  departure.  But  there  was  so 
much  to  be  done  that  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  finish  it,  however  much  time  he  might 
have.  It  was  quite  different  now  to  what  it 
used  to  be.  Formerlyhe  used  to  be  obliged 
to  look  for  an  occupation,  and  the  interest 
of  the  occupation  always  centred  in  one 
person,  i.e.,  Dimitri  Iv4novitch  Nekhludoff, 
and  yet  though  every  interest  of  his  life  was 
centred  in  Dimitri  Iv4novitoh  Nekhludoff, 
aU  occupations  used  to  be  very  wearisome. 
Now  all  his  occupatipns  related  to  oth^f 
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people  and  not  Dimitri  Iv&novitchi  and 
they  were  all  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive, and  there  was  no  end  to  them. 
Nor  was  this  aU.  Formerly  Dimitri 
ly&novitch  NekhlddofTs  oocapations  always 
made  him  feel  yexed  and  irritable; 
dow  the  occupations  relating  to  others  pro- 
duced a  joyful  state  of  mind.  The  business 
that  now  occupied  Nekhludoff  could  be 
divided  under  three  headings.  He  himself, 
with  his  usual  pedantry,  divided  it  in  that 
way,  and  accordingly  kept  the  papers  re- 
ferring to  it  in  three  different  portfolios. 
The  first  referred  to  Maslova,  and  was 
chiefly  that  of  taking  steps  to  get  her 
petition  to  the  Emperor  attended  to,  and 
preparing  for  her  probable  journey  to 
Siberia. 

The  second  was  about  his  estates.  In 
Pan6vo  he  had  given  the  land  to  the 
peasants  on  condition  of  their  paying  rent 
to  be  put  to  their  own  communal  use.  But 
he  had  to  confirm  this  transEiction  by  a  legal 
deec|^and  to  make  his  will,  in  accordance 
with  it.  In  Eosmlnski  the  state  of  things 
was  still  as  he  had  first  arranged  it,  i.e.,  he 
was  to  receive  the  rent,  but  the  terms  had 
to  be  fixed,  and  also  liow  much  of  the  money 
he  would  use  to  live  on,  and  how  much  he 
would  leave  for  the  peasants'  use.  As  he 
did  not  know  what  his  journey  to  Siberia 
wotQd  cost  him  he  could  not  decide  to  lose 
this  revenue  altogether,  though  he  reduced 
the  income  from  it  by  half. 

The  third  part  of  his  business  was  to  help 
the  convicts,  who  applied  more  and  more 
often  to  him.  At  first  when  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  prisoners,  and  they  applied 
te  him  for  help,  he  at  once  began  interceding 
for  them,  hoping  to  lighten  their  fate,  but 
he  soon  had  so  many  applications  that  he 
felt  the  impossibility  of  attending  to  all  of 
them,  and  that  naturally  lecl  him  to  take  up 
another  piece  of  work,  which  at  last  roused 
his  interest  even  more  than  the  three  first. 
This  new  part  of  his  business  was  finding 
an  answer  to  the  following  questions :  What 
was  this  astonishing  institution  called  crimi- 
nal law,  of  which  the  results  were  that 
in  the  prison,  with  some  of  the  ij™^5  J^e 
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^^hich  he  had  lately  become  acquainted,  and 
in  all  those  other  places  of  confinement,  from 
the  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress  in  Petersburg 
to  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  victims  were  pining?  What 
did  this  strange  criminal  law  exist  for? 
How  had  it  originated  ? 

From  his  personal  relations  with  the 
prisoners,  from  notes  by  some  of  those  in 
confinement,  and  by  questioning  the  advo- 
cate and  the  prison  priest,  Nekhludoff  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  convicts,  the  so- 
called  criminals,  could  be  divided  into  five 
classes.  The  first  were  quite  innocent 
people,  condemned  by  judicial  blunder. 
Such  were  the  Mensh6ffs,  supposed  to  be 
incendiaoies^  Mdslova,  and  others.  There 
were  not  many  of  these ;  according  to  the 
priest's  words  only  seven  per  cent.,  but  their 
condition  excited  particular  interest. 

To  the  second  class  belonged  persons 
condenmed  for  actions  done  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  i.e,,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
jealousy,  or  drunkenness,  circumstances 
under  which  those  who  judged  them 
would  surely  have  committed  the  same 
actions. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  people 
punished  for  having  committed  actions 
which,  according  to  their  understanding, 
were  quite  natural,  and  even  good,  but 
which  those  other  people,  the  men  who  made 
the  laws,  considered  to  be  crimes.  Such 
were  the  persons  who  sold  spirits  without  a 
license,  smugglers;  those  who  gathered 
grass  and  wood  on  large  estates  and  In  the 
forests  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
thieving  miners;  and  those  unbelieving 
people  who  robbed  churches.  . 

To  the  fourth  class  belonged  those  who 
were  imprisoned  only  because  they  stood 
morally  higher  than  the  average  level  of 
society.  Such  were  the  Sectarians,  the 
Poles,  the  Circassians  rebelling  in  order  to 
regain  their  independence,  the  political 
prisoners,  the  Socialists,  the  strikers  con- 
demned for  withstanding  the  authorities. 
There  was,  according  to  Nekhludqff's 
observations,  a  very  large  percentage  belong- 
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ing  to  this  class ;  among  them  some  of  the 
best  of  men. 

The  fifth  class  consisted  of  persons  who 
had  been  far  more  smned  against  by  society 
than  they  had  sinned  against  it.  These 
were  castaways,  stupefied  by  continual 
oppression  and  temptation,  such  as  the  boy 
who  h^d  stolen  the  rugs,  and  hundreds  of 
others  whom  Nekhludoflf  had  seen  in  the 
prison  and  out  of  it.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  lived  seemed  to  lead  on 
systematicaUy  to  those  actions  which  are 
termed  crimes.  A  great  many  thieves  and 
murderers  with  whom  he  had  lately  come 
in  contact,  according  to  NekhliidofTs  esti- 
mate, belonged  to  this  class.  To  this  class 
Nekhliidoff  also  reckoned  those  depraved, 
demoralised  creatures,  whom  the  new  school 
of  criminology  classify  as  the  criminal 
type,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  criminal  law  and  punishment.  This 
demoralised,  depraved,  abnormal  type  was, 
according  to  Nekhludoff,  exactly  the  same 
as  that  against  whom  society  had  sinned, 
only  that  society  had  sinned,  not  directly 
against  them,  but  against  their  parents  and 
forefathers. 

Among  this  latter  class  NekhliidofT 
was  specially  strtick  by  one  Okh6tin, 
an  inveterate  thief,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  prostitute,  brought  up  in  a  doss- 
house,  who,  up  to  the  age  of  30, 
had  apparently  never  met  with  anyone 
whose  morality  ^tas  above  that  of  a  police- 
man, and  who  had  got  into  a  band  of  thieves 
when  quite  young.  He  was  gifted  with  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  humour,  by  means  of 
which  he  made  himself  very  attractive.  He 
asked  Nekhludoff  for  protection,  at  the 
same  time  making  fun  of  himself,  and  the 
lawyers,  and  the  prison  and  laws,  human 
and  divine. 

Another  was  the  handsome  F^dproff, 
who,  with  a  band  of  robbers,  of  whom  he 
was  the  chief,  had  robbed  and  murdered  an 
old  man,  an  official.  This  one  was  a  peasant, 
wh#se  father  had  been  unlawfully  deprived 
of  his  house,  and  who,  later  on,  when  serving 
as  a  soldier,  had  suffered  much  because  he 
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had  fallen  in  love  with  an  officer's  mistress^ 
He  had  a  fascinating,,  passionate  nature, 
that  longed  for  enjoyment  at  any  cost.  He^ 
had  never  met  anybody  who  restrained  him\ 
self  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  had  never 
heard  a  word  about  an  aiminhfe  other  than 
enjoyment.  Nekhludoff  distinctly  saw  that, 
both  these  men  were  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  but  had  been  neglected  and  crippled 
like  uncared  for  plants. 

He  had  also  met  a  tramp  and  a. 
woman,  who  had  repelled  him  by  their 
dulness  and  seeming  cruelty,  but  evea 
in  them  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
criminal  type  written  about  by  the 
Italian  school,  but  only  saw  in  them  people- 
who  were  repulsive  to  him  personally,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  some  he  had  met  out- 
side the  prison  in  swallowtail  coats  wearing, 
epaulettes  or  bedecked  with  lace.  And  so 
the  investigation  of  the  reasons  why  all 
these  very  different  persons  were  put  to- 
prison,  while  others  jusi?  like  them  were 
going  about  free  and  even  judging  them,, 
formed  a  fourth  task  for  Nekhludoff. 

He  hoped  to  find  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  books,  and  bought  all  that  referred 
to  it.  He  got  the  works  of  Lombroso, 
Garofalo,  Ferry,  List,  Maudsley,  Tard, 
and  read  them  carefully.  But  as  he  read 
he  became  more  and  more  disappointed. 
It  happened  to  him  as  it  always  happens 
to  those  who  turn  to  science  not  in  order  to^ 
play  a  part  in  it,  nor  to  write,  nor  to 
dispute,  nor  to  teach,  but  simply  for  an 
answer  to  an  every-day  question  of  life. 
Science  answered  thousands  of  different 
very  subtle  and  ingenious  questions 
touching  crimmal  law,  but  not  the  one 
he  was  trying  to  solve.  He  asked  a  very 
simple  question :  "  Why,  and  with  what 
right,  do  some  people  lock  up,  torment, 
e3dle,  flog,  and  kill  others,  while  they 
are  themselves  just  like  those  whom 
they  torment,  flog,  and  kill  ?"  And  in 
answer  he  got  deHberations  as  to  whether 
human  beings  had  freewill  or  no{,  "Whether 
signs  of  criminality  could  be  detected  by 
measoring  thie  skulls  or  not.  What  part 
heredity      played     in     crime,      Whethe? 
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immorality  cotild  be  inherited.  What 
madness  is,  what  degeneration  is,  and  what 
temperament  is.  How  climate,  food, 
ignorance,  imitativeness,  hypnotism,  or 
passion  act.  What  society  is.  What  are 
its  duties,  &c.,  &c. 

These  disquisitions  reminded  him  of  the 
answer  he  once  got  from  a  little  boy  whom 
he  met  coming  home  from  school.  Nekh- 
liidoff  asked  him  if  he  had  learned  his 
spelling. 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  boy.     . 

"  Well,  then,  tell  me,  how  do  you  spell 
'leg'?" 

"A  dog's  leg,  or  what  kind  of  leg  ?  "  the 
boy  answered,  with  a  sly  look. 

Answers  in  the  form  of  new  questions, 
like  the  boy*s,  was  all  NekhlMoff  got  in 
reply  to  his  one  primary  question.  He 
found  much  that  was  clever,  learned  much 
that  was  interesting,  but  what  he  did  not 
find  was  an  answer  to  the  principal  ques- 
tion: By  what  right  some  people  punish 
others  ? 

Not  only  did  he  not  find  any  answer,  but 
all  the  aBguments  were  brought  forward  in  ' 
order  to  explain  and  vindicate  punishment, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  taJken  as  an 
axiom.  ' 

Nekhludoflf  read  much,  but  only  in 
snatches,  and  putting  down  his  failure  to  this 
superficial  way  of  reading,  hoped  to  find 
the  answer  later  on.  He  would  not  allow 
himself  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  answer, 
which  began,  more  and  more  often,  to 
present  itself  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  gang. of  prisoners,  with  Mdslova 
among  them,  was  to  start  on  the  5th  July. 
Nekhludoff  arranged  to  start  on  the  same 
day. 

The  day  before,  Nekhludofifs  sister  and 
her  husband  came  to  town  to  see  him. 

NekhltidofiTs  sister,  Nathalie  Ivdnovna 
Bag6zlm»ky,  was  10  years  older  than  her 
brother.  She  had  been  very  fond  of  him 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  later  on,  just 
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before  her  marriage,  they  grew  very  close 
tio  each  other,  as  if  they  were  equals,  she 
being  a  young  woman  of  25,  he  a  lad  of  15. 
At  that  time  she  was  in  love  with  his 
friend,  Nik61enka  Irt^nieff,  since  dead.  They 
both  loved  Nik61enka,  and  loved  in  him 
and  in  themselves  that  which  is  good,  and 
which  unites  all  men.  Since  then  they  had 
both  been  depraved,  he  by  military  service 
and  a  vicious  life,  she  by  a  marriage  with  a 
man  whom  she  loved  with  a  sensual  love, 
and  who  did  not  care  for  the  things  that  had 
once  been  so  dear  and  holy  to  her  and  to 
her  brother,  nor  even  understood  the  mean- 
'  ing  of  those  aspirations  towards  moral 
perfection  and  the  service  of  mankind,  which 
once  constitued  her  life ;  and  put  them  down 
to  ambition  and  the  wish  to  show  off,  that 
being  the  only  explanation  comprehensible 
to  him. 

Nathalie's  husband  had  been  a  man 
without  a  name  and  without  means, 
but  cleverly  steering  towards  Liberalism 
or  Conservatism,  according  to  which  best 
suited  his  purpose,  he  managed  to  make 
a  comparatively  brilliant  judicial  career. 
Some  peculiarity  which  made  him  attrac- 
tive to  women  assisted  him  when  he  was  no 
longer  in  his  first  youth.  While  travelling 
abroad  he  made  NekhludofiPs  acquain- 
tance, and  managed  to  ms^e  Nathalie,  who 
was  also  no  longer  a  girl,  fall  in  love  with 
him,  rather  against  her  mother's  wishes, 
who  considered  a  marriage  with  him  to  be  a 
mesalliance  for  her  daughter.  Nekhludoff, 
though  he  tried  to  hide  it  from  himself, 
though  he  fought  against  it,  hated  his 
brother-in-law.  Nekhludoff  had  a  strong 
antipathy  towards  him,  because  of  the 
yulgarity  of  his  feelings,  his  assurance  and 
narrowness,  but  chiefly  because  of  Nathalie, 
who  managed  to  love  him  in  spite  of  the 
narrowness  of  his  nature,  and  loved  him  so 
selfishly,  so  sensually,  and  stifled  for  his 
sake  sdl  the  good  that  had  been  in  her. 
vlt  always  hurt  Nekhludoff  to  think  of 
Nathalie  as  the  wife  of  that  hairy,  self- 
assured  man  with  the  shiny  bald  patch  on 
his  head.  He-  could  not  even  master  a 
feeling  of  revulsion  towards  their  children, 
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and,  when  he  heard  that  she  was  again 
gomg  to  have  a  baby,  he  felt  something  like 
sorrow  that  she  had  once  more  been  infected 
with  something  bad  by  this  man  who  was 
so  foreign  to  him.  The  Bog6zhinskys  had 
come  to  Moscow  alone,  having  left  their 
two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — ^at  home, 
and  stopped  in  the  best  rooms  of  the  best 
hotel.  Nathalie  at  once  went  to  her  mother's 
old  house,  bnt  hearing  from  Agraph6na 
Petr6vna  that  her  brother  had  left,  and  was 
living  in  a  lodging-house,  she  drove  there. 
The  dirty  servant  met  her  in  the  stuffy 
passage,  dark  but  for  a  lamp  which  burnt 
there  all  day.  He  told  her  that  the  Prince 
was  not  in. 

Nathalie  asked  to  be  shown  into  his 
rooms,  as  she  wished  to  leave  a  note  for 
him,  and  the  man  took  her  up. 

Nathalie  carefully  examined  her  brother's 
two  little  rooms.  She  noticed  in  everything 
the  love  of  cleanliness  and  order  she  knew 
so  well  in  him,  and  was  struck  by  the  novel 
simplicity  of  the  surroundings.  On  his 
writing-table  she  saw  the  paper-weight  with 
the  bronze  dog  on  the  top  which  she  re- 
membered; the  tidy  way  in  which  his 
different  portfolios  and  writing  utensils  were 
placed  on  the  table  was  also  famiUar,  and 
so  was  the  large  crooked  ivory  paper  knife 
which,  maxked  the  place  in  a  French  book 
by  Tard,  which  lay  with  other  volumes  on 
punishment,  and  a  book  in  English  by 
Henry  George.  She  sat  down  at  the  table 
and  wrote  a  note  asking  him  to  be  sure  to 
come  that  same  day,  and  shaking  her  head 
in  surprise  at  what  she  saw,  she  returned  to 
her  hotel. 

Two  questions  regarding  her  brother  now 
interested  Nathalie:  his  marriage  with 
Eatusha,  which  she  had  heard  spoken  about 
in  their  town — ^for  everybody  was  speaking 
about  it — and  his  giving  away  the  land  to 
the  peasants,  which  was  also  known,  and 
struck  many  as  something  of  a  political 
nature,  and  dangerous.  The  marriage  with 
Katiisha  pleased  her  in  a  way.  She  admired 
that  resoluteness  which  was  so  Hke  him  aiid 
herself,  as  they  used  to  be  in  those  happy 
times  before  her  marriage.     And  yet  she 
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was  horrified  when  she  thought  her  brother 
vras  going  to  marry  such  a  dreadful  wonaan. 
The  latter  was  the  stronger  feeling  of  the 
,two,  and  she  decided  to  use  all  her  in^uence 
U>  prevent  him  from  doing  it,  though  she 
knew  how  difficult  this  would  be. 

The  other  matter,  the  giving  up  of  the 
land  to  the  peasants,  did  not, touch  her  so 
nearly,  but  her  husband  was  very  indignant 
about  it,  and  expected  her  to  influence  her 
brother  against  it. 

Bog6zhinsky  said  that  such  an  actipn 
was  the  height  of  inconsistency,  Mightiness, 
and  pride,  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
which  was  the  desire  to  appear  original,  to 
brag,  to  make  oneself  talked  about. 

"  What  sense  could  there  be  in  letting  the 
land  to  the  peasants,  on  condition  that  they 
pay  the  rent  to  themselves  ?'*  he  said.  "  If 
he  was  resolved  to  do  such  a  thing,  why 
not  sell  the  land  to  them,  through  the 
,  Peasants'  Bank  ?  There  might  have  been 
some  sense  in  that.  In  fact,  this  act  verges 
on  insanity." 

And  BQg6zhinsky  began  seriously  thinking 
about  piftting  Nekhludoff  under  guardian- 
ship,  and  demanded  of  his  wife  that  she 
should  speak  seriously  to  Jier  brother  about 
his  curious  intention. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

As  soon  as  Nekhludoff  returned  that 
evening,  and  saw  his  siste|r's  note  on  the 
table,  he  started  to  go  an4  see  ^ler.  He 
found  Nathahe  alone,  her  husband  having 
gone  to  take  a  rest  in  the  next  rooni.  She 
wore  a  tightly-£ltting  black  silk  dress,  with 
a  red  bow  in  front.  Her  black  hair  was 
crimped,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
latest  fashion.  i. 

The  pains  she  took  to  appear  yqong,  for 
the  sake  of  her  husband,  whose  equal  she 
was  in  years,  were  very  obvipus. 

When  she  saw  her  brother  aha  jumped 
up  aJid  hurried  towards  him,  with  her  sji^k 
dress  rustling.  They  kissed,  and  looked 
smilingly  at  esush  other.  There  passed  be« 
tween  tiiem  that  mysterious  exchange  of 
looks,  full  of  meaning,  in  which  all  waa 
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true,  and  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words.  Then  came  words  which  were  not 
tpie.  They  had  not  met  since  their 
mother's  death. 

"  You  have  grown  stouter,  and  yomiger,*' 
he  said,  and  her  lips  puckered  up  wiith 
pleasure. 

"And  you  have  grown  thinner." 

"Well,  and  how  is  your  husband?" 
NekhlMoff  asked. 

"  He  is  taking  a  rest ;  he  did  not  sleep  aU 
night"  There  was  much  to  say,  but  it  was 
not  said  in  words ;  only  their  looks  ex- 
pressed what  their  words  failed  to  say. 

"  I  went  to  see  you." 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  moved  because  iihe 
house  is  too  big  for  me.  I  was  lonely  there, 
and  dull.  I  want  nothing  of  all  that  is  there, 
so  that  you  had  better  take  it  all.  The 
furniture,  I  mean,  and  things." 

"Yes,  Agraph^na  P^trovna  told  me.  I 
went  there.    Thanks,  very  much.  But " 

At  this  moment  the  hotel  waiter  brought 
in  a  silver  tea-set.  While  he  set  the  taWe  they 
kept  silent.  Then  Nathalie  sat  down  at  the 
table  and  made  the  tea,  still  in  silence. 
Nekhlddoff  also  said  nothing. 

At  last  Nathalie  began,  resolutely.  "  Well, 
Dimitri,  I  know  all  about  it»"  And  she 
looked  at  him. 

"  What  of  that  ?    I  am  glad  you  know.'* 

"  How  can  you  hope  to  reform  her  after 
the  life  she  has  led  ?"  she  asked. 
,  He  sat  quite  straight  on  a  small  chair, 
and  listened  attentively,  trying  to  under- 
stand her,  and  to  answer  rightly.  The 
state  of  mind  csdled  forth  in  him  by  his 
la3t  interview  with  Maslova  still  filled  his 
soul  with  quiet  joy  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 

"  It  is  not  her,  but  myself  I  wish  to 
reform,"  he  replied. 

Nathalie  sighed. 

"  There  are  other  means  besides  marriage 
vto  do  that." 

"  But  I  think  it  is  the  best.  Besides,  it 
leads  me  into  that  world  in  which  I  can  be 
of  use." 

"I  cannot  believe  you  will  be  happy," 
said  Nathalie. 

"  p's  not  my  happiness  that  is  the  point.'* 
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**  Of  course;  bnt  if  she  has  a  heart  she 
cannot  be  happy— cannot  even  wish  it." 
**  She  does  not  wish  it."  , 

*•  I  understand;  but  life *' 

*«  Yes— life?" 

*•  Demands  something  different." 
'^  It  demands  nothing  but  that  we  should 
do  what  is  right,"  said  Nekhlt^doff,  looking 
into  her  face,  still  handsome,  though  slightly 
wrinkled  roimd  eyes  and  mouth. 

**I   do  not  understand,"  she  said,  and 
sighed. 

"Poor  darling;  how  could  she  change 
so  ?  "  he  thought,  calling  back  to  his  mind 
Nathalie  as  she  had  been  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  feeling  towards  her  a  tenderness 
woven  out  of  innumerable  memories  of 
childhood.  At  that  moment  Eog6zhinsky 
entered  the  room,  with  head  thrown  back 
and  expanded  chest,  and  stepping  lightly 
and  softly  in  his  usual  manner,  his  specta- 
cles, his  bald  patch,  and  his  black  beard  all 
glistening. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  How  do  you  do  ?"  he 
said,  laying  an  unnatural  and  intentional 
stress  on  his  words.  (Though,  soon  after 
the  marriage,  they  had  tried  to  be  more 
famih'ar  with  each  other,  they  liad  never 
succeeded.) 

They  shook  hands,  su^kd  Bog6zhinsky  sunk 
softly  into  an  easy  chair. 

"  Am  I  not  interrupting  your  conversa- 
tion?" 

"  No,  i  do  not  wish  to  hide  what  I  am 
saying  or  doing  from  anyone." 

As  soon  as  Nekhludoff  saw  the  hairy 
hands,  and  heard  the  patronising,  self- 
assured  tones,  his  meekness  left  him  in  a 
moment. 

"  Yes,  we  were  talking  about  his  inten- 
tions," said  Nathalie.     "  Shall  I  give  you  a 
cup  of  tea?"  she  added,  taking  the  teapot » 
"  Yes,  please.    What  particular  intentions 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  of  going  to  Siberia  with  the  gang 
of  prisoners,  among  whom  ^  the  woman  I     . 
consider  myself  to  have  wrohged,"  uttered 
Nekhludoff. 

"I hear  not  only  to  accompany  her,  but 
{Qore  than  that." 
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**  Tea,  an4  to  marry  her  if  ^e  wifihes  it.** 

"  Dear  me  I  But  if  you  do  not  object  I 
sHould  like  to  ask  you  to  explain  your  m'^tives. 
I  do  not  understand  them." 

**My  motives  are  that  this  woman — 
that  l^is  woman's  first  step  on  her  way 

to     degradation *'       Nekhludoff     got 

angry  with  himself,  and  was  unable  to 
find  the  right  expression.  "  My  motives 
are  that  I  am  the  guilty  one,  and  she  gets 
the  punishment." 

'*  If  she  is  being  punished  she  cannot  be 
innocent,  either." 

"  She  is  quite  innocent."  And  NekhKidoff 
related  the  whole  incident  with  unnecessary 
warmth. 

**  Yes,  that  was  a  case  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  president,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  thoughtleso  answer  on  the  part  of  the 
jury ;  but  there  is  the  Senate  for  cases  like 
that." 

"  The  Senate  has  rejected  the  appeal." 

"Well,  if  the  Senate  has  rejected  it, 
there  cannot  have  been  sufficient  reasons 
for  an  appeal,"  said  Rog<5zhinsky,  evidently 
sharing  the  prevailing  opinion  that  truth  is 
the  product  of  judicial  decrees.  "The 
Senate  cannot  enter  into  the  question  on 
its  merits.  If  there  is  a  real  mistake,  the 
Emperor  should  be  petitioned." 

"  That  has  been  done,  but  there  is  no 
probability  of  success.  They  will  apply  to 
the  Department  of  the  Ministry,  the  De- 
partment will  consult  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
will  repeat  its  decision,  and,  as  usual,  the 
innocent  wiU  get  punished." 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  Department  of 
the  Ministry  won't  consult  the  Senate," 
said  Bog6zhinsky,  with  a  condescending 
smile ;  "  it  will  give  orders  for  the  original 
d^eds  to  be  sent  from  the  Law  Court,  and 
if  it  discovers  a  mistake  it  will  decide 
accordingly.  And,  secondly,  the  innocent 
are  never  punished,  or  at  least  in  very  rare, 
exceptional  cases.  It  is  the  guilty  who  are 
punished,"  Bog6aliinsky  said,  deliberatdy, 
and  smiled  self -complacently. 

"  And  I  have  become  fully  convinced  that 
most  of  those  condemned  by  law  are  inno- 
cent." 
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"How's  that?" 

•*  Innocent  in  the  literal  sense.  Jnst  M 
this  woman  is  innocent  of  poisoning  any- 
one ;  as  innocent  as  a  peasant  I  have  just 
come  to  know  of  the  mnrder  he  never 
committed;  as  a  mother  and  son,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  being  condemned  for 
incendiarism  which  was  committed  by  the 
owner  of  the  house  that  was  set  on  fire." 

"  Well,  of  course  there  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  judicial  errors.  Human 
institutions  cannot  be  perfect." 

"And,  besides,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  convicted  who  are  innocent  of  doing 
anything  considered  wrong  by  the  society 
they  have  grown  up  in." 

"  Excuse  me,  this  is  not  so ;  every 
thief  knows  that  stealing  is  wrong,  and 
that  we  should  not  steal ;  that  it  is  immoral," 
said  Rog6zhinsky,  with  his  quiet,  self- 
assured,  slightly  Contemptuous  smile,  which 
specially  irritated  Nekhludofif. 

"  No,  he  does  not  know  it ;  they  say  to  him 
*  don't  steal,*  and  he  knows  that  the  master 
of  the  factory  steals  his  labour  by  keeping 
back  his  wages ;  that  the  Government,  with 
its  officials,  robs  him  continually  by  taxa- 
tion." 

"  Why,  this  is  anarchism."  Rog6zhinsky 
said,  quietly  defining  his  brother-in-law's 
words. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is;  I  am  only 
telling  you  the  truth,"  Nekhludoff  con- 
tinued. "  He  knows  that  the  Government 
is  robbing  him,  knows  that  we  landed  pro- 
prietors have  robbed  him  long  since,  robbed 
him  of  the  land  which  should  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  all,  and  then,  if  he  picks 
up  dry  wood  to  light  his  fire  on  that  land 
stolen  from  him,  we  put  him  in  jail,  and  try 
to  persuade  him  that  he  is  a  tluef.  Of 
course  he  knows  that  not  he  but  those 
who  robbed  him  of  the  land  are  thieves,  and 
that  to  get  any  restitution  of  what  has 
been  robbed  is  his  duty  towards  his 
family." 

"  I  don't  understand,  or  if  I  do  *  cannot 
agree  with  it.  The  land  must  be  some- 
body's property,"  began  Rog6zhinsky, 
quietly,  and,   convinced    that    Nekhludoff 
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-was  a  Socialist,  and  that  Socialism  demands 
that  all  the  land  should  be  divided  equally, 
that  snch  a  division  would  be  very  foolish, 
and  that  he  could  easily  prove  it  to  be  so, 
he  said :  "  If  you  divided  it  equally  to-day, 
it  would  to-morrow  be  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  industrious  and  clever." 

"  Nobody  is  thinking  of  dividing  the  land 
^oqually.  The  land  must  not  be  anybody's 
property ;  must  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bought 
and  sold  or  rented.*' 

"  The  rights  of  property  are  inborn  in 
tnan ;  without  them  the  cultivation  of  land 
would  present  no  interest.  Destroy  the 
rights  of  property  and  we  lapse  into  bar- 
barism." Bog6zhinsky  uttered  this  authori- 
tatively, repeating  the  usual  argument  in 
iavour  of  private  ownership  of  land  which 
is  supposed  to  be  irrefutable,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  people's  desire  to  possess 
land  proves  that  they  need  it. 

**  On  the  contrfury,  only  when  the  land  is 
nobody's  property  will  it  cease  to  lie  idle, 
as  it  does  now,  while  the  landlords,  like  dogs 
in  the  manger,  imable  themselves  to  put 
the  land  to  use,  will  not  let  those  use  it  who 
are  able." 

"  But,  Dmitri  Ivanovitch,  what  you  are 
saying  is  sheer  madness.  Is  it  possible  to 
abolish  property  in  land  in  our  age?  I 
know  it  is  your  old  hobby.  But  allow  me 
to  tell  you  straight,"  and  Rog6zhinsky  grew 
pale,  and  his  voice  trembled.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  question  touched  him  very 
nearly.  "  I  should  advise  you  to  consider 
this  question  well  before  attempting  to  solve 
it  practically." 

"Are  you  speaking  of  my  personal  affairs  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hold  that  we  who  are  placed  in 
special  circumstances  should  bear  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  spring  from  those  cir- 
cumstances, should  uphold  the  conditions 
in  which  we  were  born,  and  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  predecessors,  and  which 
we  ought  to  pass  on  to  our  descendants." 

"  I  consider  it  my  duty " 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  Bog6zhinsky,  not 
permitting  the  intwruption.  "I  am  not 
speaking  for  myself  or  my  children.  The 
position  of  my  children  is  assured,  and  I 
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earn  enoagh  t(xc  us  to  live  oomfortablyi  and 
I  expect  my  children  will  live  so  too,  so 
that  my  interest  in  your  action — ^whioh,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  is  not  well  con- 
sidered— ^is  not  based  on  personal  motives ;  it 
is  on  principle  that  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 
I  should  advise  you  to  think  it  well  over, 
to  read " 

"Please  allow  me  to  settle  my  afiEedrSr 
and  to  choose  what  to  read  and  what  not  to 
read,  myself,"  said  Nekhludoff,  growing 
paJe.  Feeling:  his  hands  grow  cold,  and 
that  he  was  noWger  master  of  himself,  he 
stopped,  and  began  drinking  his  tea. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

"  Wen,  and  how  are  the  children  ?"  Nekh- 
Mdoff  asked  his  sister  when  he  was  calmer. 
The  sister  told  him  about  the  children.  She 
said  they  were  staying  with  their  grand- 
mother (their  father's  mother)  and,  pleased 
that  his  dispute  with  her  husband  had 
come  to  an  end,  she  began  teUing  him  how 
her  children  played  that  they  were  travel- 
ling, just  as  he  used  to  do  with  his  three 
dolls,  one  of  them  a  negro  and  another 
\^ch  he  called  the  French  lady. 

"  Can  you  really  remember  it  all  ?*'  said 
Nekhliidoff,  smiling. 

"Yes,  and  just  fancy,  they  play  in  the 
very  same  way." 

The.  unpleasant  conversation  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  Nathalie  was  quieter, 
but  she  did  not  care  to  talk  in  her  husband's 
presence  of  what  could  be  comprehensible 
only  to  her  brother  so,  wishing  to  start  a 
general  ccmversation,  she  began  talking 
about  the  sorrow  of  K4mensky's  mother 
at  losing  her  only  son,  who  had  fallen  in 
a  duel,  for  this  Petersburg  topic  of  the  day 
had  now  reached  Moscow.  Rog6zhinsky 
expressed  disapproval  at  the  state  of  things 
that  excluded  murder  in  a  duel  from  the 
ordinary  criminal  offences.  This  remark 
evoked  a  rejoinder  from  Nekhludoff,  and 
a  new  dispute  arose  on  the  subject. 
Nothing?  was  fully  explained,  neither  of  the 
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antagonists  expressed  all  he  had  in  his 
mind,  each  keeping  to  his  conviction,  whict 
condemned  the  other.  Bog6zhinsky  felt 
that  Nekhliidoff  condenmed  him  and 
despised  his  activity,  and  he  wished  to 
show  him  the  injustice  of  his  opinions, 

Nekhliidoff,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  pro- 
voked by  his  brother-in-law's  interference  in 
his  affairs  concerning  the  land.  And  knowing 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  his  sister,  het 
hnsband,  and  their  children,  as  Ins  heirs,'  had 
a  right  to*  do  so,  was  indignant  that  this 
narrow-minded  man  persisted  with  calm 
assurance  to  regard  as  just  and  lawful 
what  Nekhludoff  no  longer  doubted  was 
folly  and  crime. 

This  man's  arrogance  annoyed  Nekhliidoffi 

"  What  could  the  law  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  It  could  sentence  one  of  the  two  duellists 
to  the  mines  like  an  ordinary  murderer.'* 

Nekhliidofif  s  hands  grew  cold. 

"  Well,  and  what  good  would  that  be  ?  " 
he  asked,  hotly. 

"It  would  be  just." 

"  As  if  justice  were  the  aim  of  the  law,'* 
said  Nekhludoff. 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  The  upholding  of  class  interests  I  I 
think  the  law  is  only  an  instrument  for  up- 
holding the  existing  order  of  things  bene- 
ficial to  our  class." 

"This  is  a  perfectly  new  view,"  said 
Eog<5zhinsky  with  a  quiet  smile ;  "  the  law 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aim." 

"Yes,  so  it  has  in  theory  but  not  in 
practice,  as  I  have  found  out.  The  law 
aims  only  at  preserving  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  therefore  it  persecutes  and 
executes  those  who  stand  above  the  ordinary 
level  and  wish  to  raise  it — ^the  so-called 
political  prisoners,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
below  the  average — ^the  so-called  criminal 
types." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  In  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  ciiminals 
classed  as  political  are  punished  because 
they  are  above  the  average.    In  most  cases 
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they  ore  the  refuse  of  society,  just  as  much 
perverted,  though  in  a  different  way,  as  the 
cjriau,aal  types  whom  you  consider  below 
the  ^Bbverage." 

**  But.  I  happen  to  know  men  who  are 
n^oraUy  far  above  their  judges;  all  the 
sectarians  are  moral,  from " 

B^t  Bog(Szhinsl(y,  a  man  not  accustomed 
to  be  interrupted  when  he  spoke,  did  not 
lisi^en  to  Nek^udoff,  l^ut  went  on  talking  at 
t^  same  time,  thereby  irritating  him  still 
more. 

'*  Nor  oan  I  admit  that  the  object  of  the 
^aw  is  the  upholding  of  the  present  state  of 

things.    The  law  aims  at  reforming -" 

'  "A  nice  kind  of  reform,  in  a  prison!" 
Nekhliidoff  put  in. 

"Or  removingi'*  Bogozhinsky  went  on, 
persisten%v  **  the  perverted  and  brutalised 
persons  that  threaten  society." 

"  That's  just  what  it  doesn't  do.  Society 
has  not  the  means  of  doing  either  the  one 
thing  or  the  other." 

*  *  How  is  that  ?  I  don't  understand,"  said 
Rog6zhinsky  with  a  forced  smile. 

**  I  mean  that  only  two  reasonable  kinds 
of  punishment  exist.  Those  used  in  the 
old  days :  corporeal  and  capital  puniah- 
ment,  which,  as  human  nature  grevduaUy 
softens,  come  more  and  more  into  disuse," 
said  Nekhliidoff. 

"  THiere,  now,  this  is  quite  new  and  very 
strange  to  hear  from  your  lips." 

*'  Yes,  it  is  reasonable  to  hurt  a  man  so 
that  he  should  not  do  in  future  what  he  is 
hurt  for  doing,  and  it  is  al^  quite  reason- 
able to  cut  a  man's  hpR  off  when  he 
is  injurious  or  dangerous  to  society. 
These  punishments  have  a  reasonable  mesui- 
kig.  But  what  sense  is  there  in  locking  up 
in  a  prison  a  man  perverted  by  want 
of  occupa^n  and  bad  example;  to  place 
him  in  a  ppeatipn.  where  he  is  provided  for, 
where  laziness  is  ingiposed  on  him,  and 
where  he  is  iix  company  with  the  most  per- 
yerted  of  men?  What  reason  is  there  to 
take. a  man  at  public  eost  (it  comes  to  more 
than  500  roubles  per  head)  from  the  T6ula 
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to    the    Irko^tsk    government,    or    from 
Koursk " 

"  Yes,  but  all  the  same,  people  are  afraid 
of  those  jonmeys  at  public  cost,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  such  journeys  and  the  prisons, 
you  and  I  would  not  be  sitting  here  as  we 
are," 

"  The  prisons  cannot  insure  our  safety, 
because  these  people  do  not  stay  there  for 
ever,  but  are  set  free  again.  On  the  contrary, 
in  those  establishments  men  are  brought  to 
the  greatest  vice  and  degradation,  so 
that  the  danger  is  increased." 

'*  You  mean  to  say  that  the  penitentiary 
system  should  be  improved*" 

"It  cannot  be  improved.  Improved 
prisons  would  cost  more  than  all  that  is 
being  now  spent  on  the  people's  education, 
and  would  lay  a  still  heavier  burden  on  the 
people." 

"  The  shortcomings  of  the  penitentiary 
system  in  no  wise  invalidate  tiie  law  itself,** 
Bogozhinsky  continued  again,  without 
heeding  his  brother-in-law. 

"There  is  no  remedy  for  these  short- 
comings," said  Nekhlddoff,  raising  his 
voice. 

"What  of  that?  Shall  we  llierefore  go 
ead  kill,  or,  as  a  certain  statesman  pro- 
posed, go  putting  out  people's  eyes?" 
Bog6zhinsky  remarked. 

"  Yes ;  that  would  be  cruel,  but  it  would 
be  effective.  "V^at  is  done  now  is  cruel, 
and  not  only  ineffective,  but  so  stupid  that 
one  cannot  understand  how  people  in  their 
senses  can  tak^  part  in  so  absurd  and  oruel 
a  business  as  cfhpinal  law." 

"  But  I  happen  to  take  part  in  it,"  said 
Bog6zhinsky,  growing  pale. 

"  That  is  your  business.  But  to  me  it  is 
incomprehensible." 

"  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  things    ^ 
incomprehensible  to  you,"  said  Bog6zhinsky, 
with  a  trenibling  voice. 

"  I  have  seen  how  one  public  prosecutor 
did  his  very  best  to  get  an  unfortunate  boy 
condemned,  who  could  have  evoked  nothing 
hut  synq>athy  in  an  unperverted  mind.    I 
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know  how  another  cross-examined  a  sec* 
tarian  and  put  down  the  reading  of  the* 
Gospels  as  a  criminal  offence ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  business  of  the  Law  Courts  consists 
in  senseless  and  cruel  actions  of  that 
sort." 

'^  I  should  not  serve  if  I  thought  so,"  said 
Bog6zhinsky,  stsing. 

NekhlMoff  noticed  a  peculiar  glitter 
under  his  brother-in-laVs  (spectacles.  "  Can 
it  be  tears  ?  "  he  thought.  And  they  were 
really  tecurs  of  injured  pride.  Bog6zhinsky 
went  up  to  the  window,  got  out  his  hand- 
kerchief,  coughed  aQd  rubbed  his  spectacles,, 
took  them  off,  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

When  he  returned  to  the  sofa  he  lit  a 
cigar,  and  did  not  speak  any  more, 

NekhMdoff  felt  pained  and  ashamed  of 
having  offended  his  brother-in-law  and  his 
sister  to  such  a  degree,^  especially  as  he  wa» 
going  away  the  next  day. 

He  parted  with  them  in  confusion^  andi 
drove  home. 

"  All  I  have  said  may  be  true — anyhow 
he  did  not  reply*  But  it  was  not  said  in 
the  right  way*  How  little  I  must  have 
changed  if  I  could  be  carried  away  by  ill- 
feeling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hurt  and 
wound  poor  Nathalie  in  such  a  way,"  h^ 
thought. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  gang  of  prisoner?,,  among  whom  was 
Maslova,  was  to  leave  Moscow  by  rail  at 
8  p.m. ;  therefore,  in  order  to  see  the  gang 
start,  and  walk  to  the  station  with  the  pri- 
soners Nekhludoff  meant  to  reach  the 
prison  before  12  o'clock. 

The  night  before,  as  he  was  packing  up 
and  sorting  his  papers,  he  came  upon  hia- 
diarv,  and  read  some  bits  here  and  there. 
The  last  bit  written  before  he  leit  tor  reters- ' 
burg  ran  thus :  "  Katiisha  does  not  wish  to 
accept  my  sacrifice ;  she  wishes  to  make  a 
sacrifice  herself.  She  has  conquex^ed, 
and  so  have  I.  She  makes  me  happy 
by  the  inner  changer  which  seems  to  me. 
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though  I  fear  to  believe  it,. to  be  going  on  in 
hec    I  fear  to  believe  it,  yet  she  seems  to 
be  coming  back  to  life."    Then  further  on 
he  read :  "  I  have  lived  through  something 
very  hard  and  very  joyful.    I  learnt  that 
she  has  behaved  very  badly  in  the  hospital, 
and  I  suddenly  felt  great  pain.     I  never 
expected  that  it  could  be  so  painful.   I  spoke 
to  her  with  loathing  and  hatred,  then  all  of  a 
sudden  I  called  to  mind  how  many  times  I 
have  been,  and  even  still  am,  though  but  in 
thought,    guilty     of     the     ihhxg    that     I 
hated  her  for,  and  immediately  I  became 
disgusting  to  myself, 'and  pitied  her  and  felt 
happy  again.    If  only  we  could  manage  to 
see  the  beam  in  our  own  eye  in  time,  how 
kind  we  'should  be."    Then  he  wrote  :  "  I 
have  been  to  see  Nathalie,  and  again  self- 
satisfaction  made  me  unkind  and  spiteful, 
and  a  heavy  feeling  remains.    Well,  what  is 
to  be  done?    To-morrow  a  new  life  will 
begin.    A  final  good-bye  to  the  old !    Many 
new  impressions  have  accumulated,  but  I 
cannot  yet  bring  them  to  unity." 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning  Nekh- 
ludoff's  first  feeling  was  regret  ahout  the 
affair  between  him  and  his  brother-in- 
law. 

*'I  cannot  go  away  like  this,"  he  thought. 
"I  must  go  and  make  it  up  with  them." 
But  when  he  looked  at  his  watch  he  saw 
that  he  had  not  time  to  go,  but  must 
hurry  so  as  not  to  be  too  late  for  the 
departure  of  the  gang.  He  hastily  got 
everything  ready,  and  sent  the  things  to  the 
station  with  a  servant  a^dTards^  Theodosia's 
husband,  who  was. going ^ithrthem.  Then 
he  took  the  -first.  iwdttaMk  he  could  find 
and  drove  off  to  the  prison. 

The  prisoners':  train  jijtarti^  jtwo,  hours  be- 
fb)*fr^the  train  by  which  he.fWas,^ojgag,  so 
NekM<jd<^  paid  his  bill  in  the  lodging? 
aiidl^  for  good. 

It  was  July,  and  the  w;ealii«:^w»a. unbear- 
ably hot.  From,  the  stones,  4^  iKngcQa,  the 
iton  of  the  roofs,  which  the  8Ultvy>night 
h94  ;Eiot  cooled)  the  heat  sti^amud  Into  the 
motionless  air.    When*  at  i^ira  iniewtJs  a' 
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slight  breeze  did  arise,  it  brought  but  a 
whiff  of  hot  air  filled  with  dust,  and  smell- 
ing of  oil  paint. 

There  were  few  people  in  the  streets,  and 
those  who  were  ont  tried  to  keep  on  the 
shady  side.  Only  the  sunburnt  peasants, 
with  their  bronzed  faces  and  bark  shoes 
on  their  feet,  who  were  mending  the  road, 
sat  hammering  the  ^tones  into  the  burning 
sand  in  the  sun,  and  the  pohcemen,  in  their 
hoUand  blouses,  with  revolvers  fastened  with 
orange  oords,  stood  melancholy  and  de- 
pressed in  the  middle  of  the  road,  changing 
from  foot  to  foot,  and  the  tramoarai  the 
horses  of  which  wore  hoUand  hojpds,  with 
slits  for  ^e  ears,  on  their  he|i>ds,  kept 
passing  up  and  down  the  sunny  road  with 
ringing  bells. 

When  Nekhlodoff  drove  up  to  the  prison 
the  gang  had  not  left  the  yard.  The  work  of 
deliverjhg  and  receiving  the  prisoners  that 
had  commenced  at  4  a.m.,  vraa  still  going 
on.  The  gang  was  to  consist  of  623  men 
and  64  women;  they  had  all  to  be  received 
according  to  the  registry  lists.  The  sick  and 
the  weak  to  be  sorted  out,  and  all  to  be 
delivered  to  the  convoy.  The  new  inspector, 
with  two  assist9.nts,  the  doctor  and  medical 
assistant,  the  office  of  the  convoy,  and  the 
cleric,  were  sitting  in  the  prison  yard  at  a 
table  covered  with  writing  materials  and 
papers,  which  was  placed  in  the  ^ade  of  a 
wall.  They  called  the  prisoners  one  by 
one,  examined  and  questioned  them,  and 
,tpok  notes.  The  rays  of  the  sun  had 
gradually  reached  the  table,  and  it  was 
growing  very  hot  and  oppregsi;?©'  for  want 
of  air  and  because  oi  the  brealdiing  crowd 
of  prisoners.that  stood  close  by. 

"  Good  gracious,  will  this  never  come  to 
an  endl "  the  convoy  officer,  a  tall,  fat,  red- 
faced  mc:n  wiih  nigh  shoulders,  who  kept 
p\:|ffing  the  smoke  of  his  cigai^ette  into  his 
thick  moustache,  asked,  as  he  drew  in  a 
long  puff.  "Ifoti  are  killing  me.  From 
where  have  you  got  them  all  ?  Are  there 
m9<ny  more  ?  '*     The  clerk  inquired. 

*f  Twenty-four  n^en  ar^d  ihe  women." 

^^What  are  ytu  staddingthe^  tor  ?  Come 
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cm,"  shouted  the  convoy  ofl&cer  to  the  prl- 
Boners  who  had  not  yet  passed  the  revisioKi, 
and  who  stood  crowded  one  behind  the  other. 
The  prisoners  had  been  standing  there 
more  than  three  hours,  packed  in  rows  in 
the  full  sunlight,  waiting  their  turns. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  prison 
yard,  outside  the  gate,  besides  the  sentinel 
who  stood  there  as  usual  with  a  gun,  were 
drawn  up  about  20  carts,  to  carry  the  luggage 
of  the  prisoners  and  such  prisoners  as  were 
too  weak  to  walk,  and  a  group  of  relatives 
and  friends  waiting  to  see  the  prisoners  as 
they  came  out  and  to  exchange  a  few 
words  if  a  chance  presented  itself  and 
to  give  them  a  few  things.  Nekhludoff 
took  his  place  among  the  group.  He  hsid 
stood  there  about  an  hour  when  the 
clanging  of  chains,  the  noise  of  ^footsteps, 
authoritative  voices,  the  sound  of  cough- 
ing, and  the  low  murmur  of  a  large  crowd, 
becanie  audible. 

'  This  continued  for  about  five  minuteSt 
during  which  several  jailers  went  in  and 
out  of  the  gateway.  At  last  the  word  of 
command  was  given.  The  gate  opened  with 
a  thundering  noise,  the  clattering  of  the 
chains^  became  louder^  and  the  convoy 
soldiers,  dressed  in  white  blouses  and 
carrying  guns,  came  out  into  the  street 
and  took  their  places  in  a  large  exact  circle 
in  front  of  the  gate ;  this  was  evidently  a 
usual,  often-practised  manceuvre.  Then 
another  command  was  given,  and  the 
prisoners  began  coming  out  in  couples, 
with  flat,  pancake-shaped  caps  on  their 
shaved  heads  and  sacks  over  their  shoulders, 
dragging  their  chained  legs  and  swinging 
one  arm,  while  the  other  held  up  a 
sack. 

First  came  the  men  condemned  to  hard 
labour,  aU  dressed  alike  in  grey  trousers 
and  cloaks  with  marks  on  the  back* 
All  of  them, — ^young  and  old,  thin  and  fa 
pale  and  red,  dark  and  bearded,  and 
lezs,  Baa&i«ui&,  Tartars,  and  Jews,- 
out,  clattering  with  their  chains  and 
swinging  their  arms  as  if  prepared  to  go 
long  distance,  but   stopped   after   hav 
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taken  ten  steps,  and  obediently  took  their 
places  behind  each  other,  four  abreast. 
Then  without  interval  streamed  out  more 
shaved  men,  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
but  with  chains  only  on  their  legs.  These 
were  condemned  to  exile.  They  came 
out  as  briskly  and  stopped  as  suddenly, 
taking  their  places  four  in  a  row.  Then 
came  those  exiled  by  their  Communes. 
Then  the  women  in  the  same  order,  first 
those  condemned  to  hard  labour,  with 
grey  cloaks  and  kerchiefs ;  then  the  exiled 
women,  and  those  following  their  husbands 
of  their  own  free  will,  dressed  in  their  own 
town  or  village  clothing.  Some  of  the 
women  were  carrying  babies  wrapped  in 
the  fronts  of  their  grey  cloaks. 

With  the  women  came  the  children,  boys 
and  girls,  who,  like  colts  in  a  herd  of  horses, 
pressed  in  among  the  prisoners. 

The  men  took  their  places  silently,  only 
coughing  now  and  then,  or  making  short 
remarks. 

The  women  talked  without  intermission. 
Nekhltidoff  thought  he  saw  M&slova  as  they 
were  coming  out,  but  she  was  at  once  lost 
in  the  large  crowd,  and  he  could  only  see 
grey  creatures,  seemingly  devoid  of  all  that 
was  human,  or  At  anyrate  of  aU  that  was 
womanly,  with  sacks  on  their  backs  and 
children  round  them,  taking  their  places 
behind  th^^en. 

Though  all  the  prisoners  had  been  counted 
inside  the  prison  iiralls,  the  convoy  counted 
thei9  again,  comparing  the  numbers  with 
the  list'.  This  took  very  long,  especially  as 
some  of  the  prisoners  moved  and  changed 
places,  which  confused  the  convoy. 

The  convoy  soldiers  shouted  and  pushed 
the  prisoners  (who  complied  obediently,  but 
angrily)  and  counted  them  over  again. ' 
"When  all  had  been  counted,  the  convoy 
officer  gave  a  command,  and  the  crowd 
became  agitated.  The  weak  men  and 
women  and  children  rushed,  racing  each 
other,  towards  the  carts,  and  began  placing 
their  bags  on  the  carts  and  climbing  up 
themselves.  Women  with  crying  babies, 
merry  children  qiiarrelling  for  places,  and 
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dull,    careworn   prisoners,    got    into    the 
carts. 

Several  of  the  prisoners  took  off  their 
caps  aftd  catne  up  to  the  convoy  officer 
with  some  request.  NekhlA'dbff  found 
oht  later  that  they  Were  asking 
for  placels  on  the  carts.  Nekhludoff  saw 
how  the  officer)/ without  looking  at  thie 
p^oners,  difew  in  a  whiff  from  his  cigarette, 
and  then  suddenly  waved  his  short  arm  in 
front  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  qtiickly 
drew  his  shaved  head  back  between  Mb 
shoulders  as  if  afraid  of  a  blow;  and  Bprahg 
bkck. 

"  I  will  ^ve  you  a  lift  such  that  you'll 
remember  it.  You'll  get  there  on  foot  right 
enough,"  shouted  the  officer.  Only  one  of 
the  men  was  granted  his  request-^-an  old 
man  with  chains  on  his  legs ;  and'Kekhlud- 
off  saw  the  old  man  tak6  off  his  pancake- 
shaped  cap,  and  go  up  to  the  cart  crossing 
hims^.  He  could  not  manage  to  get  up 
on  the  cart  because  of  the  chains  that  pre- 
vented his  lifting  his  old  legs,  and  a  Woman 
who  was  sitting  in  the  cart  at  last  puHed 
him  in  by  the  arm. 

When  all  the  sacks  were  in  the  carts,  and 
thbse  who  were  allowed  to  get  in  were 
seated,  the  officer  took  off  his  cap,  wiped 
his  forehead,  his  bald  head  and  fat  redne<^ 
and  crossed  himself. 

"  March,"  commanded  the  officer.  The 
soldiers'  guns  gave  a  click ;  the  prisoners 
took  off  their  caps  and  crossed  themselves, 
those  who  were  seeing  fhem  off  shouted 
something,  the  prisoners  shouted  in  answer, 
a  row  arose  among  the  women,  and  the 
gang,  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  in  their 
white  blouses,  moved  forward,  raising  the 
dust  with  their  chained  feet.  The  soldiers 
went  in  front ;  then  came  the  convicts  con- 
demned to  hard  labour,  clattering  wiMi 
their  chains;  then  the  exiled  and  those 
enled  by  the  Communes,  chamed  in  couples 
by  their  wrists;  then  the- women.  Alter 
them,  on  the  carts  loaded  wiiih  sabks,  eame 
the  weak  High  up  on  one  of  the  carts  sat 
a  woman  clofsely  wrapped  up,  ap^  she  kept 
shrieking  and  sobbing. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  procession  was  such  a  long  one  that 
the  carts  with  the  luggage  and  the  weak 
started  only  when  those  in  front  were 
already  out  of  sight.  When  the  last  of  the 
carts  moved,  Nekhludoff  got  into  the  trap 
that  stood  waiting  for  him  and  told  the 
isvdatcMh  to  catch  up  the  prisoners  in  front, 
so  that  he  could  see  if  he  knew  any  of  the 
men  in  the  gang,  and  then  try  and  find  out 
Mdslova  among  the  women  and  ask  her  if 
she  had  received  the  things  he  sent  her. 

It  was  very  hot,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
was  raised  hy  a  thousand  tramping  feet 
stood  all  the  time  over  the  gang  that  was 
moving  down  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
prisoners  were  walking  quickly,  and  the 
slow-going  isvdstchik's  horse  was  some 
time  in  catching  them  up.  Row  upon  row 
they  passed,  those  strange  and  terrible- 
looking  creatures,  none  of  whom  Nekhlud- 
oS  knew. 

They  went  on,  all  dressed  alike, 
moving  a  thousand  feet  all  shod  alike, 
swinging  their  free  arms  as  if  to  keep 
up  their  spirits.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,  they  all  looked  so  much  alike,  and 
they  were  all  placed  in  such  unusual, 
peculiar  circumstances,  that  they  seemed  to 
Nekhliidoff  to  be  not  men  but  some  sort  of 
strange  and  terrible  creatures.  This  im- 
pression passed  when  he  recognised  in  the 
crowd  of  convicts  the  murderer  P^deroff,  . 
and  among  the  exiles  Okhotin  the  wit,  and 
another  tramp  who  had  appealed  to  him  for 
assistance.  Almost  all  the  prisoners  turned 
and  looked  at  the  trap  that  was  passing 
them  and  at  the  gentleman  inside. 
Federoff  tossed  his  head  ba,ckwards  as  a 
sign  that  he  had  recognised  Nekhludoff, 
Okh6tin  winked,  but  neither  of  them  bowed, 
considering  it  not  the  thing. 

As  soon  as  Nekhludoff  came  up  to  the 
women  he  saw  Maslova;  she  was  in  the 
second  row.  The  first  in  the  row  was  a 
short-legged,  black-eyed,  hideous  woman, 
who  had  her  cloak  tocked  up  in  her  girdle. 
This  was  Koroshavl^a*  The  next  was  a  preg- 
nant woman,  who  dragged  herself  along 
with  diflaculty.  A«  third  was  M^slpva^ 
she  was  carrying  her  sack  on  her  shoulder, 
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and  looking  straight  before  her.  Her  f aod 
looked  cahn  and  determined.  The  fourth 
in  the  row  was  a  young,  lovely  woman  who 
Was  walking  along  briskly,  dressed  in  a  shork 
cloak,  her  kerchief  tied  in  peasant  fashion. 
This  was  Theodosia. 

Nekhltidoff  got  down  and  approached  the 
Women,  meaning  to  ask  Maslova  if  she  had 
got  the  things  he  had  sent  her,  and  how 
she  was  feeling,  but  the  convoy  sergeant, 
who  was  walking  on  that  side,  noticed  him 
at  once,  and  ran  towards  him. 

*'  You  must  not  do  that,  sir.  It  is  against 
the  regulations  to  approach  the  gang," 
shouted  the  sergeant  as  he  came  up. 

But  when  he  recognised  Nekhludoff 
(everyone  in  the  prison  knew  Nekhludoff) 
the  sergeant  raised  his  fingers  to  his  cap, 
and,  stopping  in  front  of  Nekhludoff,  said : 
"  Not  now ;  wait  till  we  get  to  the  railway 
station ;  here  it  is  not  allowed.  Don't  lag 
behind;  march  I"  he  shouted  to  the  con- 
victs, and  putting  on  a  brisk  air,  he  ran 
back  to  his  place  at  a  trot,  in  spite  of  the 
heat  and  the  elegant  new  boots  on  his  feet. 

Nekhludoff  went  on  to  the  pavement  and 
told  the  isvdstchik  to  follow  him ;  himself 
walking,  so  as  to  keep  the  convicts  in 
sight.  Wherever  the  gang  passed  it 
attracted  attention  mixed  with  horror 
and  compassion.  Those  who  drove  past 
leant  out  of  the  vehicles  and  followed 
the  prisoners  with  their  eyes.  Those  on 
foot  stopped  and  looked  with  fear  and 
surprise  at  the  terrible  sight.  Some  came 
up  and  gave  alms  to  the  prisoners.  The 
alms  were  received  by  the  convoy.  Some, 
as  if  they  were  hypnotised,  followed  the 
gang,  but  then  stopped,  shook  their  heads, 
and  followed  the  prisoners  only  with  their 
eyes.  Everywhere  the  people  came  out  of 
the  gates  and  doors,  and  called  others  to 
come  out,  too,  or  leant  out  of  the  windows 
looking,  silent  and  immovable,  at  the  fright- 
ful procession.  At  a  cross-road  a  fine  car- 
riage was  stopped  by  the  gang.  A  fat 
coachman,  with  a  shiny  face  and  two  rows 
of  buttons  on  his  back,  sat  on  the  box ;  a 
married  couple  sat  facing  the  horses,  the 
wife,  a  pale,  thin  woman,  with  a  light- 
c(^oured  bonnet  on  her  head  and  a  bright 
sunshade  in  her  hand,  the  husband  with  a 
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top  hat  and  a  well-out  light-coloured  over- 
coat. On  the  seat  in  front  sat  their  chil- 
dren— a  well-dressed  little  girl,  with  loose 
fair  hair,  and  as  fresh  as  a  flower,  who  also 
held  a  bright  parasol,  and  an  eight-year-old 
boy,  with  a  long,  thin  neck  and  sharp  collar- 
bones, a  sailor  hat  with  long  ribbons  on  his 
bead. 

The  father  was  angrily  scolding  the 
coachman  because  he  had  not  passed  in 
front  of  the  gang  when  he  had  a  chance, 
and  the  mother  frowned  and  half  closed  her 
eyes  with  a  look  of  disgust,  shielding  her- 
self from  the  dust  and  the  sun  with  her  silk 
sunshade,  which  she  held  close  to  her  face. 

The  fat  coachman  frowned  angrily  at  the 
unjust  rebukes  of  his  master, — who  hswl 
himself  given  the  order  to  drive  along  that 
street, — and  with  difficulty  held  in  the  glossy 
black  horses,  foaming  under  their  harness 
and  impatient  to  go  on. 

The  policeman  wished  with  all  his  soul  to 
please  the  owner  of  the  fine  equipage  by 
stopping  the  gang,  yet  felt  that  the  dismal 
solemnity  of  the  procession  could  not  be 
broken  even  for  so  rich  a  gentleman. 
He  only  raised  his  fingers  to  his  cap 
to  show  his  respect  for  riches,  and 
looked  severely  at  the  prisoners  as  if 
promising  in  an^r  case  to  protect  the  owners 
of  the  carriage  from  them.  So  the  carriage 
had  to  wait  till  the  whole  of  the  proces- 
sion had  passed,  and  could  only  move  on  when 
the  last  of  the  carts,  laden  with  sack^  and 
prisoners,  rattled  by.  The  hysterical  woman 
who  sat  on  one  of  the  carts,  and  had  grown 
calm,  again  began  shrieking  and  sobbing 
when  she  saw  the  elegant  carriage.  Then 
the  coachman  tightened  the  reins  with  a 
shght  touch,  and  the  bla^k  trotters,  their 
shoes  ringing  against  the  paving  stones, 
drew  the  carriage,  softly  swaying  on  its 
rubber  tyres,  towards  the  country  house 
where  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  girl,  and 
the  boy  with  the  sharp  collar-b«nes  were 
going  to  amuse  themselves.  Neither  the 
father  nor  the  mother  gave  the  girl  and  boy 
any  explanation  of  what  they  had  seen,  so 
that  the  children  had  themselves  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  this  curious  sight.  ^  The 
girl,  taking  the  ezpressidQ  9i  her  father  and 
mother's  faces   into  consideration.  solveckJ 
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the  problem  by  assummg  that  these  people 
were  qnite  another  kind  of  men  and  wozn^ 
than  her  father  and  mother  and  their 
aoquamtances,  that  they  were  bad  people, 
and  that  they  had  therefore  to  be  treated  in 
the  manner  they  were  being  treated. 

Therefore  the  girl  felt  nothing  bnt  fear, 
and  was  glad  when  she  could  no  longer  see 
those  people. 

But  the  boy  with  the  long,  thin  neck,  who 
looked  at  the  procession  of  prisoners  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  them,  solved  the  qu^tion 
differently. 

He  still  knew,  firmly  and  without  any 
doubt,  for  he  had  it  from  God,  that  these 
people  were  just  the  same  kind  of  pec^le  as 
he  was,  and  like  aU  other  people,  and 
therefore  some  one  had  done  these  people 
some  wrong,  something  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  done,  and  he  was  sorry  for  them, 
and  felt  no  horror  either  of  those  who  were 
shaved  and  chained  nor  of  those  who  had 
shaved  and  chained  them.  And  sothe  boy*s 
lips  pouted  more  and  more,  and  he  made 
greater  and  greater  efforts  not  to  cry, 
thinking  it  a  shame  to  cry  in  such  a  case. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Nekhlddoff  kept  up  with  the  quick  pace 
of  the  convicts.  Though  lightly  clothed  he 
felt  dreadfully  hot,  and  it  was  hard  to 
breathe  in  the  stifling,  motionless,  burning 
air  filled  with  dust. 

When  he  had  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  he  again  got  into  the  trap,  but  it  felt  still 
hotter  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  He  tried 
to  recall  last  ni^t*s  conversation  with  his 
brother-in-law,  but  the  recollections  no  longer 
excited  him  as  they  had  done  in  the  morning. 
They  were  dulled  by  the  impressions  made 
by  the  starting  and  procession  of  the  gang 
and  chiefly  by  the  intolerable  heat. 

On  the  pavement,  in  the  shade  of  some 
trees  overhanging  a  fence,  he  saw  two 
schoolboys  standing  over  a  kneeling  man 
who  sold  ices.  One  of  the  boys  was  already 
sucking  a  pink  spoon  and  enjoying  his  ices,the 
other  was  waiting  for  a  glass  that  was  behq; 
filled  with  something  yellowish. 

"  WhOTe  could  I  get  a  drink  ?  "  Nekhldd- 
>ff  asked  his  UvdatcMk^  feeling  an  insav- 
nountable  desire  for  some  refreshment. 
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**  There  is  a  good  eating-hoiise  close  by," 
the  iavdstchih  answered,  and  turning  a 
comer,  drove  up  to  a  door  with  a  large 
signboard.  The  plump  clerk  in  a  Hussian 
shirt  who  stood  behind  the  counter,  and  the 
waiters  in  their  once  white  clothing  who 
sat  at  the  tables  (there  being  hardly  any 
customers),  looked  with  curiosity  at  the 
,  unusual  visitor  and  offered  him  their 
services.  Nekhliidoff  asked  for  a  bottle  of 
seltzer  water  and  sat  down  some  way  from 
the  window  at  a  small  table  covered  with  a 
dirty  cloth.  Two  men  sat  at  another  table 
with  tea-things  and  a  white  bottle  in  front 
of  them,  mopping  their  foreheads,  and  cal- 
culating something  in  a  friendly  manner. 
One  of  them  was  dark  dud  bald,  and  had 
just  such  a  border  of  hair  at  the  back  as 
Bogozhinsky.  This  sight  again  reminded 
Nekhliidoff  of  yesterday's  talk  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  his  wish  to  see  him  and 
Nathalie. 

"I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do  it  before 
the  train  starts,"  he  thought ;  **  I*d  better 
write.'*  He  asked  for  paper,  sm  envelope, 
and  a  stamp,  and  as  he  was  sipping  the 
coolf  effiervescent  water  he  considered  what 
he  should  say.  But  his  thoujghts  wandered^ 
and  he  could  not  manage  to  compose  a 
letter. 

"  My  dear  Nathalie, — I  cannot  go  away 
with  the  heavy  impression  that  yesterday's 
talk  with  your  husband  has  left,"  he  began. 
"  What  next  ?  Shall  I  ask  him  to  forgive 
me  what  I  said  yesterday?  But  I  only 
said  what  I  felt,  and  he  will  think  that  I 
am  taking  it  back.  Besides,  this  inter* 
ference  of  his  in  my  private  matters.  .  . 
No,  I  cannot,"  and  again  he  felt  hatred 
rising  in  his  heart  towards  that  man  so 
foreign  to  him.  He  folded  the  unfinished 
letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  paid,  went 
out,  and  again  got  into  the  trap  to  catch  up 
the  gang.  It  had  grown  still  hotter.  The 
stones  and  the  walls  seemed  to  be  breathing 
out  hot  air.  The  pavement  seemed  ta 
scorch  the  feet,  and  Nekhliidoff  felt  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  his  hand  when  he  touched 
the  lacquered  splash  guard  of  his  trap. 

The  horse  was  jogging  along  at  a  weary 
trot,  beating  the  uneven,  dusty  road  monoto* 
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falling  into  a  doze,  Nekhludoff  sat  withont 
thinking  of  anything. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  street,  in  front  of  a 
large  house,  a  group  of  people  had  oollected, 
and  a  convoy  soldier  stood  by. 

"What  has  happened?"  Nekhliidoff 
asked  of  the  porter. 

"  Something  the  matter  with  a  convict." 

Nekhludoff  got  down  and  came  up  to  the 
group.  On  the  rough  stones,  where  the 
pavement  slanted  down  to  the  gutter,  lay  a 
broadly-built,  red-bearded,  elderly  convict, 
with  his  head  lower  than  his  feet,  and  very 
red  in  the  face.  He  had  a  grey  cloak  and 
grey  trousers  on,  and  lay  on  his  back  with 
the  palms  of  his  freckled  hands  downwards, 
and  at  long  intervals  his  broad,  high  chest 
heaved,  and  he  groaned,  while  his  bloodshot 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sky.  By  him  stood 
a  cross-looking  policeman,  a  pedlar^  a  post- 
man, a  clerk,  an  old  woman  with  a  parasol, 
and  a  short-haired  boy  with  an  empty  basket. 

"They  are  weak.  Having  been  locked 
up  in  prison  they've  got  weak,  and  then 
they  lead  them  through  the  most  broiling 
heat,"  said  the  clerk,  addressing  NekhlMoff, 
who  had  just  come  up. 

**  He'll  die,  piost  likely,"  said  the  woman 
with  the  parasol,  in  a  doleful  tone. 

"His  shirt  should  be  untied,"  said  the 
postman. 

The  policeman  began,  with  his  thick, 
trembling  fingers,  climisily  to  untie  the 
uapes  that  fastened  the  shirt  round  the  red, 
sinewy  neck.  He  was  evidently  excited  and 
confused,  but  still  thought  it  necessary  to 
address  the  crowd. 

"  What  have  you  collected  here  for  ?  It 
is  hot  enough  without  your  keeping  the 
wmd  off." 

**  They  should  have  been  examined  by  a 
doctor,  and  the  weak  ones  left  behind," 
said  the  clerk,  showing  off  his  knowledge 
of  the  law. 

The  policeman,  having  undone  the  tapes 
of  the  shirt,  rose  and  looked  round. 

"  Move  on,  I  tell  you.  It  is  not  your 
business,  is  it  ?  What's  there  to  stare  at  ?  " 
he  said,  and  turned  to  Nekhlddoff  for 
sympathy,  but  not  finding  any  in  his  face 
he  turned  to  the  convoy  soldier. 

But  the  soldier  stood  aside,  examining 
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ike  trodden-dowh  keel  of  his  boot,  AaA.  was 
quite  indifferent  to  the    policeman's  per-  ' 
plexity. 

*'  Those  whose  business  it  is  don't  care. 
Is  it  right  to  do  men  to  death  like  this  ?  A 
convict  is  a  convict,  but  still  he  is  a  man," 
different  voices  were  heard  saying  in  the 
crowd. 

"Put  his  head  up  higher,  and  give  him 
some  water,"  said  Nekhludoff. 

"Water  has  been  sent  for,"  said  the 
policeman,  and  taking  the  prisoner  under 
the  anns  he  with  difficulty  pulled  his  body 
a  little  higher  up. 

"What's  this  gathering  here?"  said  a 
decided,  authoritative  voice,  and  a  police 
officer,  with  a  wonderfully  clean,  shiny  blouse, 
€uid  still  more  shiny  top  boots,  came  up  to 
the  assembled  crowd. 

"  Move  on.  No  standing  about  here,"  he 
shouted  to  the  crowd,  before  he  knew  what 
had  attracted  it. 

When  he  came  near  and  saw  the  dying 
convict,  he  made  a  sign  of  approval  with 
his  head,  just  as  if  he  had  quite  expected  it, 
and,  turning  to  the  policeman,  he  said, 
"How  is  this?" 

The  policeman  ssdd  that,  as  a  gang  of 
prisoners  was  passing,  one  of  the  convicts 
had  fallen  down,  and  the  convoy  officer  had 
ordered  him  to  be  left  behind. 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  He  must  be 
taken   to   the    police     station.      Call     an 

"A  porter  has  gone  foff  one,"  said  the 
policeman,  with  his  fingers^aised  to  his  cap. 

The  shopman  began  something  about  the 
heat. 

"Is  it  your  business,  eh?  Move  on," 
said  the  police  officer,  and  looked  so  severely 
at  him  that  the  clerk  was  silenced. 

"He  ought  to  have  a  little  water," 
said  Nekhludoff.  The  police  officer  looked 
severely  at  Nekhludoff  also,  but  said  nothing. 
When  the  porter  brought  a  mug  full  of  water, 
he  told  the  policeman  to  offer  some  to  the 
convict.  The  policeman  raised  the  droop- 
ing head,  and  tried  to  pour  a  little  water 
down  the  mouth;  but  the  prisoner  could 
not  swallow  it,  and  it  ran  down  his  beard, 
wetting  his  jacket  and  his  coarse,  dirty 
linen  shirt.  ..^»^rt 
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**  Poor  it  on  148  head,"  ordered  the  officer ; 
and  tha  policeman  took  off  the  pancake- 
shaped  cap  and  poured  the  water  over  the 
red  curls  and  bald  half  of  the  prisoner's 
head.  The  prisoner's  eyes  opened  wide  as 
if  in  fear,  but  his  position  remained  un- 
changed. 

Streams  of  dirt  trickled  down  his  dusty 
face,  but  the  mouth  continued  to  gasp  in 
the  same  regular  way,  and  his  whole  body 
shook. 

"  And  what's  this  ?  Take  this  one,"  said 
the  police  officer,  pointing  to  Nekhludoff's 
isvddtcMk,    **  You,  there,  drive  up," 

*'  I  am  engaged,"  said  the  iavdaichih,  dis- 
mally, and  withoift  looking  up. 

"It  is  my  isvdstohik;  but  take  him.  I 
shall  pay  you,"  said  Nekhliidoff,  turning  to 
the  isvdstchih. 

"Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?" 
shouted  the  officer.     "  Catch  hold." 

The  policeman,  the  porter,  and  the  convoy 
soldier  lifted  the  dying  man  and  carried  him 
to  the  trap,  and  put  him  on  the  seat.  But 
he  could  not  sit  up  ;  his  head  fell  back,  and 
the  whole  of  his  body  glided  off  the  seat. 

**  Make  him  lie  down,"  ordered  the  officer. 

"  It's  all  right,  your  honour ;  I'll  manage 
him  like  that,"  said  the  policeman,  sitting 
down  by  the  dying  man,  and  clasping  his 
strong  right  arm  round  the  body  under  the 
arms.  The  convoy  soldierlifted  the  stocking- 
less  feet,  in  prison  shoes,  and  put  them  into 
the  trap. 

The  police  officer  looked  around,  and 
noticing  the  pancake-shaped  cap  of  the 
convict  lifted  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  wet, 
drooping  head. 

**  Go  on,"  he  ordered. 

The  iavdstchik  looked  angrily  rowid, 
shook  his  head,  and  accompanied  by  the 
convoy  soldier  drove  back  to  the  police 
station.  The  policeman,  sitting  beside  the 
convict,  kept  dragging  up  the  body  that  was 
oontinually  sliding  down  from  the.  seat, 
while  the  head  swung  from  side  to  side. 

The  convoy  soldier,  who  was  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  trap,  kept  putting  the  legs  in 
their  place.    Nekhliidoff  followed  the  tra^. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
The  trap  passed  the  fireman  who  stood 
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sentinel  at  the  entrance,*  drove  into  the 
yard  of  the  police  station,  and  stopped 
at  one  of  the  doors.  In  the  yard  several 
firemen  with  their  sleeves  tucked  up  were 
washing  some  kind  of  cart  and  talking 
loudly.  When  the  trs^  stopped  several 
policemen  surrounded  it,  and  taking  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  convict  under  the  arms, 
took  him  out  of  the  tr£^  that  creaked  under 
him.  The  policeniian  who  had  brought 
the  body  got  down,  shook  his  numbed  arm, 
took  off  his  cap,  and  crossed  himself.  The 
body  was  carried  through  the  door  and  up 
the  stairs.  Nekhliidoff  followed.  In  the 
small,  dirty  room  where  the  body  was 
taken,  there  stood  four  beds.  On  two  of 
them  sat  a  couple  of  sick  men  in  dressing- 
gowns,  <me  with  a  crooked  mouth,  whose 
neck  was  bandaged,  the  other  one  in  con- 
sumption. Two  of  the  beds  were  empty; 
the'  convict  was  laid  on  one  of  them.  A 
little  man,  with  gUstening  eyes  and  con- 
tinually moving  brows,  with  only  his 
under-clothes  and  stockings  on,  came  up 
with  quick,  soft  steps,  looked  at  the 
convict  and  then  at  Nekhliidoff,  and  burst 
into  loud  laughter.  This  was  a  madman 
who  was  being  kept  in  the  police  hospital. 

"  They  wish  to  frighten  me,  but,  no,  they 
won't  succeed,"  he  said. 

The  pohcemen  who  carried  the  corpse 
were  followed  by  a  police  officer  and  a 
medical  assistant.  The  medical  assistant 
came  up  to  the  body  and  touched  the 
freckled  hand,  already  growing  cold,  which, 
though  still  soft,  was  deadly  pale.  He  held 
it  for  a  moment,  and  then  let  it  go.  It  fell 
lifelessly  on  the  stomach  of  the  dead  man. 

"  He's  ready,"  said  the  medical  assistant, 
but,  evidently  to  be  quite  in  order,  he  undid 
the  wet  brown  shirt,  and  tossing  ba,ck  the 
curls  from  his  ear,  put  it  to  the  yellowish, 
broad,  immovable  chest  of  the  convict.  All 
were  silent.  The  medical  assistant  raised 
himself  again,  shook  his  head,  and  touched 
with  his  fingers  first  one  and  then  the  other 
lid  over  the  open,  fixed  blue  eyes. 

"  I'm  not  frightened,  I'm  not  frightened." 
The  madman  kept  repeating  these  words, 
and  spitting  in  the  direction  of  the  medical 
assistaQt. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  police  officer. 

♦  The  head-quarters  of  the  fire  brigade  and  the 
pelioe  stations  are  generally  together  in  Moscow. 
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"Weill  He  must  be  put  into  the 
mortuary." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Mind,"  said  the  police 
ofl&cer. 

**  It*8  time  I  should  know,"  said  the 
medical  assistant,  drawing  the  shirt  over 
the  body's  chest.  "  However,  I  shall  send 
for  Mathew  Ivfcovitoh.  Let  him  have  a 
look.  Fetr6v,  call  him,"  and  the  medical 
assistant  stepped  away  from  the  body. 

''Take  him  to  the  mortuary,"  said  the 
police  officer.  "  And  then  you  must  come 
into  the  ofi^e  and  sigii«"  he  added  to  Hkm 
convoy  soldier,  who  ha.d  not  left  the  convict 
for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  soldier. 

The  policemen  lifted  the  body  and  carried 
it  down  again.  Nekhliidoff  wished  to  follow, 
but  the  madman  kept'him  back. 

"  You  are  not  in  the  plot  I  Well,  then, 
give  me  a  cigsirette,"  he  said.  NekhlMoff 
got  out  his  cigarette  case  and  gave  him  one. 

The  madman,  quickly  moving  his  brows 
all  the  time,  began  relating  how  they 
tormented  him  by  thought  suggestion. 

"Why,  they  are  all  against  me,  and 
torment  and  torture  me  through  their 
mediums." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Nekhliidoff, 
and  without  listening  any  further  he  left  the 
room  and  went  out  into  the  yard,  wishing 
to  know  where  the  body  would  be  put. 

The  policemen  with  their  burden  had 
already  crossed  the  yard,  and  were  coming 
to  the  door  of  a  cellar.  Nekhliidoff  wished 
to  go  up  to  them,  but  the  police  officer 
stopped  him. 

"What  do  you  want?" 
."Nothing." 

"  Nothing  ?     Then  go  away." 

Nekhludoff  obeyed,  and  went  back  to  his 
iavdstcMJCf  who  was  dozing.  He  awoke  him, 
and  they  drove  back  towards  the  railway 
station. 

They  had  not  made  a  hundred  steps  when 
they  met  a  cart  accompanied  by  a  convoy 
soldier  with  a  gun.  On  the  cart  lay  another 
convict  who  was  already  dead.  The  convict 
lay  on  his  back  in  the  cart,  his  shaved  head, 
from  which  the  pancake-shaped  cap  had 
slid  over  the  black-bearded  i&ce  down  to  the 
nose,  kept  shaking  and  thumping  at  every 


jolt.  The  driver,  in  his  heavy  boots,  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  cart,  holding  the  reins ; 
a  policeman  followed  on  foot.  Nekhludoff 
touched  his  iavdstchik's  shoulder. 

*'  Just  look  what  they  are  doing,"  said  the 
isvdstcMIc,  stopping  his  horse. 

NekhlMoff  got  down  and,  following  the 
cart,  again  passed  the  sentinel  and  entered 
the  gate  of  the  police  station.  By  this  time 
the  firemen  had  finished  washing  the  cart, 
and  a  tall,  bony  man,  the  chief  of  the  fire 
brigade,  with  a  coloured  band  round  his  cap, 
stood  in  their  place,  and,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  was  severely  looking  at  a  fat- 
necked,  well-fed,  bay  stallion  that  was  being 
led  up  and  down  before  him  by  a  fireman. 
The  stallion  was  lame  on  one  of  his  fore 
feet,  and  the  chief  of  the  firemen  was 
angrily  saying  something  to  a  veterinajry 
who  stood  by. 

The  police  officer  was  also  present. 
When  he  saw  the  cart  he  went  up  to  the 
convoy  soldiiar. 

"Where  did  you  bring  him  from?'*  he 
asked,  shaking  his  head  disapprovingly. 

"  From  the  Gorbdtovskaya,"  answered 
the  policeman. 

"A  prisoner?"  asked  the  chief  of  the 
fire  brigade. 

"  Yes.    It's  the  second  to-day.*' 

"Well,  I  must  say  they've  got  some 
queer  arrangements.  Though  of  course 
it*s  a  broiling  day,**  said  the  chief  of  the 
fire  brigade;  then,  turning  to  the  fireman 
who  was  leading  the  lame  stallion,  he 
shouted :  "  Put  him  into  the^oomer  stall. 
And  as  to  you,  you  hound,  I'll  teach  iy^ou 
how  to  cripple  horses  which  are  worth  more 
than  you  are,  you  scoundrel.** 

The  dead  man  was  taken  from  the  cart  by 
the  policeman  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first  had  been,  and  carried  upstairs  into  the 
hospital.  Nekhludoff  followed  them  as  if  he 
were  hypnotised. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
policemen.  But  Nekhhidoff  did  not  answer, 
and  followed  where  the  body  was  being 
carried.  The  madman,  sittmg  on  a  bed, 
was  smoking  greedily  the  cigarette  Nekhlud- 
off had  given  him. 

"Ah,  you*ve  come  back,**  he  said,  and 
laughed.    When  he  saw  the  body  he  made 
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a  face,  and  said,  "  Again  1  I  am  sick  of  it, 
I  am  not  a  boy,  am  1,  eh  ?  ''  and  he  tmfied 
to  Nekhludoff  with  a  questioning  smile. 

Nekhludoff  was  looking  at  the  dead  man, 
whose  face,  which  had  been  hidden  by  his 
cap,  was  now  visible.  This  convict  was  as 
handscmie  in  isyae  and  body  as  the  other 
was  hideons.  It  was  a  man  in  the  full 
bloom  of  life.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was 
disfigured  by  the  half  of  his  head  being 
shaved,  the  straight,  rather  low  forehead, 
raised  a  bit  over  the  black,  lifeless  eyes,  was 
very  fine,  and  so  was  the  nose  above  the 
thin  black  moustaches.  There  was  a  smile 
on  the  lips  that  were  already  growing  bltfe, 
a  small  beard  outlined  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  and  on  the  shaved  side  of  the  head  a 
firm,  well-shaped  ear  was  visible. 

One  could  see  what  possibilities  of  a 
higher  life  had  been  destroyed  in  this  man. 
The  fine  bones  of  his  hands  and  shackled 
feet,  the  strong  muscles  of  all  his  well- 
proportioned  limbs,  showed  what  a  beautiful, 
strong,  agile  human  animal  this  had  been. 
As  an  animal  merely  he  had  been  a  far 
more  perfect  one  of  his  kind  than  the  bay 
stallion,  about  the  laming  of  i^hich  the 
fireman  was  so  angry. 

Yet  he  had  been  done  to  death,  and  no 
one  was  sorry  for*  him  as  a  man,  nor  wsks 
anyone  sorry  that  so  fine  a  working  animal 
had  perished.  The  only  feeling  evinced  was 
that  of  annoyance  because  of  the  bother 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  getting  this 
body,  threatening  putrefaction,  out  of  the 
way.  The  doctor  and  his  assistant  entered 
the  hospital,  accompanied  by  the  inspector 
of  the  police  station.  The  doctor  was  a 
thick-set  man,  dressed  in  pongee  silk  coat 
and  trousers  of  the  same  material,  closely 
fitting  his  muscular  thighs.  The  inspector 
was  a  little  fat  fellow,  with  a  red  face,  round 
as  a  ball,  which  he  made  still  broader  by  a 
habit  he  had  of  filling  his  cheeks  with  air, 
and  slowly  letting  it  out  again.  The  doctor 
sat  down  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
man,  and  touched  the  hands  in  the  same 
way  as  his  assistant  had  done,  put  his  ear 
to  the  heart,  rose,  and  pulled  his  trousers 
straight.     **  Could  not  be  more  dead,"  he 
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The  inspector  filled  his  month  with  air 
and  slowly  blew  it  out  again. 

"  Which  prison  is  he  from  ?  "  he  asked 
the  convoy  soldier. 

The  soldier  told  him,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  chains  on  the  dead  man's  feet. 

'*  111  have  them  taken  off;  we  have  got  a 
smith  abont,  the  Lord  be  thanked/'  saidtiie 
inspector,  and  blew  np  his  cheeks  again ;  he 
went  towards  the  door,  slowly  letting  out 
the  air. 

"Why^hasthis  happened?"  Nekhltidoff 
asked  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  through  his 
spectacles. 

"Why  has  what  happened?  Why  they 
die  of  sunstroke,  you  mean  ?  This  is  why. 
They  sit  all  through  the  winter  without 
exercise  and  without  light,  and  suddenly 
they  are  taken  out  into  the  sunshine,  and 
on  a  day  like  this  and  they  march  in  a 
crowd  so  that  they  get  no  air,  and  sunstroke 
is  the  result." 

**  Then  why  are  they  sent  out  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  go  and  ask  those  who 
send  them.    But  may  I  cbsk  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  stranger." 

"Ah,  well,  good-afternoon;  I  have  no 
time."  The  doctor  was  vexed;  he  gave  his 
trousers  a  downward  pull,  and  went  towards 
the  beds  of  the  sick. 

"Well,  how  are  you  getting  on?"  he 
asked  the  pale  man  with  the  crooked  mouth 
and  bandaged  neck. 

Meanwlule  the  madman  sat  on  a  bed, 
and  having  finished  his  cigarette,  kept  spit- 
ting in  the  direction  of  the  doctor. 

Nekhludoff  went  down  into  the  yard  and 
out  of  the  gate  past  the  firemen's  horses 
and  the  hens  and  the  sentinel  in  his  brass 
helmet,  and  got  into  the  trap,  the  driver  of 
which  had  again  fallen  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

When  Nekhludoff  came  to  the  station, 
the  prisoners  were  all  seated  in  railway 
carriages  with  grated  windows.  Several 
persons,  come  to  see  them  off,  stood  on  the 
platform,  but  were  not  allowed  to  come  up 
to  the  carriages. 

The  convoy  was  much  troubled  that  day. 
On  the  way  from  the  prison  to  t^^gbation, 
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besides  the  two  NekhlAdoff  had  seen,  three 
other  prisoners  had  fallen  and  died  of  sun- 
stroke. One  was  taken  to  the  nearest  police 
station  like  the  two  first,  and  the  other  two 
died  at  the  railway  station.*  The  convoy 
men  were  not  troubled  because  five  men 
who  might  have  been  alive  died  while  in 
their  charge.  This  did  not  trouble  them, 
but  they  were  concerned  lest  anything  that 
the  law  required  in  similar  cases  should  be 
omitted.  To  convey  the  bodies  to  the 
places  appointed,  to  deliver  up  their  papers, 
to  take  them  off  the  lists  of  those  to  be 
^conveyed  to  Nijni — all  this  was  very  trouble- 
some, especially  on  so  hot  a  day. 

It  was  this  that  occupied  the  convoy  men, 
and  before  it  could  all  be  accomplished, 
Nekhludoff  and  the  others  who  asked  for 
leave  to  go  up  to  the  carriages  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  Nekhludoff,  however, 
was  soon  allowed  to  go  up,  because  he 
tipped  the  convoy  sergeant.  The  sergeant 
let  Nekhludoff  pass,  but  asked  him  to  be 
quick  and  get  his  talk  over  before  any  of 
the  authorities  noticed.  There  were  18 
carriages  in  all,  and  except  one  carriage  for 
the  officials,  they  were  full  of  prisoners. 
As  Nekhludoff  passed  the  carriages  he 
listened  to  what  was  going  on  in  them.  In 
all  the  carriages  was  heard  the  clanging  of 
chains,  the  sound  of  bustle,  mixed  with 
loud  and  senseless  language,  but  not  a  word 
was  being  said  about  their  dead  fellow 
prisoners.  The  talk  was  all  about  sacks, 
drinking  water,  and  the  choice  of  seats. 

Looking  into  one  of  the  carriages, 
Nekhludoff  saw  convoy  soldiers  taking  the 
manacles  off  the  hands  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  held  out  their  arms,  and  one 
of  the  soldiers  unlocked  the  manacles  with 
a  key  and  took  them  off;  the  other  collected 
them. 

After  he  had  passed  all  the  other  carriages, 
Nekhludoff  came  up  to  the  women's 
Carriages.  From  the  second  of  these  he 
heard  a  woman's  groans:  "Oh,  oh,  oh! 
OGodI    Oh,ohl  OGodl" 

NekhlMoff  passed  this  carriage  and  went 

*  In  Moscow,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  decade 
of  this  centniy,  five  convicts  died  of  sunstroke  in 
■one  day  on  tiieir  way  from  the  Boutyrki  prison  to 
the  Nijni  railway  station. 
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up  to  a  window  of  the  third  carriage,  wliiob 
a  soldier  pointed  out  to  hkn.  When  he 
approached  his  face  to  the  window,  he  felt 
the  hot  aur,  filled  with  the  smell  of  perspira- 
tion, coming  ont  of  it,  and  heard  distinctlj 
the  sonnd  of  shrill  women's  voices.  All 
the  seats  were  filled  with  red,  perspiring, 
loudly-talking  women,  dressed  in  prison 
cloaks  and  white  jackets.  NekhludofiTs  face 
at  the  window  attected  their  attention* 
Those  nearest  ceased  talking  and  drew 
closer,  Maslova  sat  in  her  white  jacket  and 
her  head  uncovered  by  the  opposite  window. 
The  white-skinned,  gryiiliwg  Theodosia  sat  a 
little  nearer.  When  she  recognised  Nekh- 
liidoff,  she  nudged  Maslova,  and  pointed  to 
the  window.  M&slova  rose  hurriedly,  threw 
her  kerchief  over  her  black  hair,  and  with  a 
smile  on  her  hot  red  face  came  up  to  the 
window  and  took  hold  of  one  of  the  bars. 

**  Well,  it  is  hot,"  she  said  with  a  glad 
smile. 
"  Did  you  get  the  things  ?  " 
"Yes,  thank  you," 

"  Is  there  anything  more  you  want  ?  "^ 
asked  Nekhludoff,  while  the  air  came  out  of 
the  hot  carriage  as  out  of  an  oven. 
"  I  want  nothing,  thank  you." 
**  K  we  could  get  a  drink  ?  "  said  Theo- 
dosia. 
^     "  Yes,  if  we  could  get  a  drink,"  repeated 
M&slova. 
**  Why,  have  you  not  got  any  water  ?  " 
"  They  put  some  in,  but  it  is  all  gone." 
"  Directly  I  shall  ask  one  of  the  convoy 
men.    Now  we  shall  not  see  each  other  tiU  ' 
we  get  to  Nijni." 

**  Why  ?    Are  you  going  ?  "  said  Maslova^ 
as  if  she  did  not  know  it,  and  looked  joy- 
fully  at  Nekhludoff. 
"  I  am  going  by  the  next  train." 
Maslova  said  nothing,  but  only  sighed 
deeply. 

"Is  it  true,  sir,  that  12  convicts  have 
been  done  to  death  ?  "  said  a  severe-looking 
old  prisoner  with  a  deep  voice  like  a  man's 
It  was  EorabUva. 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  12 ;  I  have  seen  two," 
said  Nekhludoff. 

"  They  say  there  were  12  they  killed.  And 
will  nothing  be  done  to  them  ?  Onl^^gn|i^I 
The  fiends  1  '"'         ^ 
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**  And  have  noue  of  the  women  fallen  ill  ?  *' 
Nekhltidoff  asked. 

**  Women  are  stronger,"  said  another  of 
the  prisoners — a  short  little  woman,  and 
laughed;  *' only  there's  one  that  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  be  delivered.  There  she 
goes,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  next  carriage, 
whence  proceeded  the  groans. 

"You  ask  if  we  want  anything,"  said 
M^slova,  trying  to  keep  the  smile  of  joy 
from  her  lips ;  "  could  not  this  woman  be 
left  behind,  suffering  as  she  is.  There,  now, 
if  you  would  tell  the  authorities." 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  Yes,  one  thing  more ;  could  she  not  see 
her  husband,  Taras  ?  "  she  added,  pointing 
with  her  eyes  to  the  smiling  Theodosia. 

**  He  is  going  with  you,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Sir,  you  must  not  talk,"  said  a  convoy 
sergeant,  not  the  one  who  had  let  Nekhludoff 
come  up.  Nekhltidoff  left  the  carriage  and 
went  in  search  of  an  official  to  whom  he 
might  speak  for  the  woman  in  travail  and 
about  Tar4s,  but  could  not  find  him,  nor 
get  jm  answer  from  any  of  the  convoy  for  a 
long  time.  They  were  all  in  a  bustle ;  some 
were  leading  a  prisoner  somewhere  or  other, 
others  running  to  get  themselves  provisions, 
some  were  placing  their  things  in  the  car- 
riages or  attending  on  a  lady  who  was  going 
to  accompany  the  convoy  officer,  and  they 
answered  Nekhludoff 's  questions  unwillingly. 
NekhlMoff  found  the  convoy  officer  only? 
after  the  second  bell  had  been  rung.  The 
officer  with  his  short  arm  was  wiping  the 
moustaches  that  covered  his  mouth  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  reproving  the  cor- 
poral for  something  or  other. 

**  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  he  asked  Nekh- 
ludoff. 

"  You've  got  a  woman  there  who  is  being 
confined,  so  I  thought  best " 

"  Well,  let  her  be  confined ;  we  shall  see 
ladier  on,"  and  briskly  swinging  his  short 
asms,  he  ran  up  to  his  carriage.  At  the 
moment  the  guard  passed  with  a  whistle  in 
his  hand,  and  from  the  people  on  the  plat- 
form and  from  the  women's  carriages  there 
arose  a  sound  of  weeping  and  words  of  prayer. 

Nekhludoff  stood  on  the  platform  by  the 
side  of  Taj^as,  and  looked  how,  one  after 
the  other,  the  carriages  glided  past  him, 
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with  the  shaved  heads  of  the  men  at  the 
grated  windoWB.  Then  the  first  of  the 
women's  carriages  came  np,  witti  women's 
heads  at  the  windows,  some  covered  wiiii 
kerchiefs  and.  some  tmcovered,  then  the 
second,  from  whence  x>i^ceeded  the  same 
groans,  then  the  carriage  where  Mislova  was. 
She  stood  with  the  others  at  the  window,  and 
looked  at  Nekhl^doff  with  a  pathetic  smile. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 

There  were  still  two  hours  before  the 
departure  of  the  passenger  train  by  which 
Nekhlddoff  was  going  would  start.  He 
had  thought  of  using  this  interval  to 
go  and  see  his  sister  again ;  but  after 
the  impressions  of  the  morning  he  felt  much 
excited  and  so  done  up  that,  sitting  down  on 
a  sofa  in  the  first-class  refreshment-room,  he 
suddenly  grew  so  drowsy  that  he  turned 
over  on  to  his  side,  and,  laying  his  face  on  his 
hand,  fell  asleep  at  once.  A  waiter  ia  dress 
coat  wiUi  a  napkin  in  his  hand  woke  him. 

"  Sir,  fiir,  are  you  not  Prince  NekhlMc^  ? 
There's  a  lady  looking  for  you." 

Nekhludoff  started  up  and  recollected 
where  he  wsis  and  all  that  had  happened  in 
the  morning. 

He  saw  in  his  imagination  the  procession 
of  prisoners,  the  dead  bodies,  the  railway 
carriages  with  barred  windows,  and  the 
women  looked  up  in  them,  one  of  whom 
was  groaning  in  travail  with  no  one  to  help 
hei:,  and  another  who  was  pathetically 
fimiling  at  him  through  the  bars. 

The  reality  before  his  eyes  was  very 
dififerent,  i,e,,  a  table  with  vases,  candle- 
sticks, and  crockery,  and  agile  waiters 
moving  round  the  table,  and  in  the  back- 
ground a.cupboard  and  a  counter  laden  with 
fruit  and  bottles,  behind  it  a  barman,  and  in 
front  the  backs  of  passengers  who  had  come 
.  up  for  refreshments.  When  Nekhliidoff  had 
\isen  and  sat  gradually  collectinghis  thoughts, 
he  noticed  that  everybody  in  the  room  was 
inquisitively  looking  at  something  that  was 
passing  by  the  open  doors. 

He  also  looked,  and  saw  a  group  of  people 
carrying  a  chair  on  which  sat  a  lady  who^e 
head  was  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  airy  fabric. 

Nekhludoff  thought  he  knew  the  footman 
who  was  supporting  the  chair  in  front. 
And  also  the  man  behind,  aaadea  doorkeeper 
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with  gold  cord  on  his  cap,  seemed  familiar. 
A  lady's  maid  with  a  fringe  and  an  apron, 
who  was  carrying  a  parcel  and  something 
round  in  a  leather  case  and  a  parasol,  wa^ 
walking  behind    the    chair.      Then    carae 
Prince    Eorchafw,    with    his    thick    lips, 
apoplectic  neck,  and  a  travelling  cap  on  bis 
head ;  behind  him  Missy,  her  cousin  Mfsha, 
and  an  acquaintance  of  NekhludoflTs — ^the 
long-necked  diplomat  Osten,  with  his  pro- 
truding Adam's  apple  and  his  unvarying 
merry  mood  and  expression.    He  was  say- 
ing something  very  emphatically,  though 
jokingly,  to  the  smiling  Missy.    The  Kor- 
ch^gins  were  moving  from  their  estate  near 
the  city  to  the  estate  of  the  Princess  s  sister 
on  the  Nijni  railway.     The  procession — the 
men  carrying  the  chair,  the  maid,  and  the 
doctor — vanished  into  the  ladies'  waiting- 
room,  evoking  a  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
respect  in    the    onlookers.      But    the  old 
Prince  remained  and  sat  down  at  the  table, 
called  a  waiter,  and  ordered  food  and  drink. 
Missy   and   Osten   also   remained  in  the 
refreshment-room .  and  were  about  to    sit 
down,  when  they  saw  an  acquaintance  in  the 
doorway,    and   went    up  to  her.     It  was 
Nathalie  Bogdzhinsky.    Nathalie  came  into 
the  refreshment-room  accompanied  by  Agra- 
ph^na  Petroyna,  and  both  looked  round  the 
room.  Nathalie  noticed  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  both  her  brother  and  Missy.      She 
first  went  up  to  Missy,  only  nodding  to  her 
brother;  but,  having  kissed  her,  at  once 
turned  to  him. 

"  At  Ifijst  I  have  found  you,"  she  said, 
l^ekhliidoff  rose  to  greet  Missy,  Misha,  and 
(3sten,  and  to  say  a  few  words  to  them. 
Missy  told  him  about  their  house  in  the 
country  having  been  burnt  down,  which 
necessitated  their  moving  to  her  aunt's. 
Osten  began  relating  a  funny  story  about  a 
fire.  Nekhliidoff  paid  no  attention,  and 
turned  to  his  sister.  '*  How  glad  I  am  that 
you  have  come." 

*'  I  have  been  here  along  time,"  she  said. 
''Agraph^na  Petrovna  is  with  me."  And 
sh%  pointed  to  Agraph^na  Petr6vna,  who, 
in  a  waterproof  and  with  a  bonnet  on  her 
hesbd,  stood  some  way  off,  and  bowed  to  him 
with  kindly  dignity  and  some  confusion, 
Qot  wishing  to  intrude.  '  ''''         ^ 
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RESURRECTIOK 


The  delay  and  irregularity  in  issuing  these 
j^arts  oaUfor  some  explanation. 

The  author  is  now  an  old  man,  and  more 
exacting  in  his  work  than  ever,  perhaps  ;  the  eon- 
tvnwms  da-ain  on  his  energies  consequent  vpon 
the  attempt,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  work,  to  put 
forth  the  instalments  in  quick  and  reguZanr 
succession,  told  upon  his  health  amd  obliged 
hi/m  to  take  "  leave  of  absence,'*  a>s  Tie  calls  it, 
f&r  a  time.  He  is  at  iuork  again,  however,  a/nd 
it  is  possible  that  the  remaining  three  parts 
(possibly  four)  will  be  issued  witMn  the  next 
two  months. 

The  following  extracts  from  Sergyeenko's 
t*  How  Tolstoy  Lives  am,d  Works,"  published  in 
"The  New  Obdeb,"  will  probably  interest 
readers  of  "Besurrection"  : — 

In  his  method  of  working  Tolstoy  reminds  one 
of  the  old  painters.  Having  settled  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  collected  a  great  nnmber  of 
stndies,  he  first  ihakes  a  charcoal  sketch,  as  it 
were,  and  writes  rapidly,  without  thinking  of 
details.  He  gives  what  he  has  thus  written,  to 
have  a  clean  copy  made.  ^ 

When  the  new  work,  cleanly  copied,  appears 
on  his  work-tahle,  it  is  subjected  to  instant 
remodelling.  But  it  is  still  in  the  natttre  of  a 
charcoal  sketch.  The  manuscript  is  speedily 
spotted  all  over  with  erasures  and  interpolations 
between  the  lines,  at  the  sides,  and  at  the 
bottom,  and  with  transfers  to  other  pages. 
Whole  sentences  replace  others,  and,  like  flashes 
of  lightning,  sometimes  illuminate  the  image 
presented  from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  work, 
copied  afresh  for  the  second  time,  suffers  a  like 
fate.  The  same  with  the  third.  Some  chapters 
are  rewritten  more  than  ten  times.  Meanwhile, 
he  hardly  troubles  himself  at  all  about  external 
finish,  and  even  feels  a  sort  of  repugnance  to 
everything  very  finely  finished  in  art. 

"  Often,  all  that  results  from  that  is  the  drying 
up  of  thought  and  the  injuring  of  the  impression," 
he  says. 
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(OtmHn/uatiqn  of  Extracts  from  Sergyeenho's 
"  How  ToUtoy  Lives  and  Works.**) 

And,  arming  himself  more  and  more,  as  he 
tmtes,  with  his  recoUeotions  and  with  new 
information,  Tolstoy  toils  on  doggedly,  searoh- 
ingly,  and  persistently,  over  every  chapter,  with 
only  brief  re»ts,  generally  resorting  to  the  laying 
oat  of  a  suit  at  Patience  in  moments  of  perplexity. 
His  intense  seeking  after  inward  clearness  in 
every  hero  whom  he  depicts  constitutes,  at  the 
time,  his  chief  anxiety,  and  he  is  fond  of  saying 
in  this  connection,  that  gold  is  obtained  by 
strenuons  sifting  and  washing. 

When,  by  dint  of  intense  labour,  Tolstoy  has 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  clearness,  he  reads 
his  new  work  to  a  circle  of  people  intimately 
connected'  with  him,  in  order  that  he  may  profit 
by  their  comments. 

But  his  labours  do  not  end  here.  There  is 
still  the  proof-reading,  which  nsnally  calls  forth 
in  Tolstoy  a  flood  of  intensified  activity.  During 
the  period  while  the  manuscript  has  been  in  the 
press,  so  many  events  have  occurred,  so  many 
fresh  observations  have  accumulated  which 
illuminate  some  sides  of  the  question  dealt  with 
from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  But  the 
margins  of  the  proof-sheets  are  narrow,  the  time 
for  correction  short,  and  restraining  the  pressure 
of  new  thoughts,  economising  every  possible 
scrap  of  paper,  he  converts  the  proof-sheets  into 
a  closely-woven  net  of  corrections.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  the  second  proofs.  And  it  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  if  Tolstoy 
were  to  have  ninety-nine  sets  of  proofs  for  any 
one  pi  his  works^the  ninety-ninth  proof  would 
be  speckled  with  corrections.  The  sense  of 
self-criticism  is  strongly  developed  in  him;  in 
the  proof-sheets  his  mental  sharp-sightedness  is 
still  further  sharpened,  and  some  of  the  chapters 
come  out  altered  beyond  recognition. 

—Prom  "THE  NEW  ORDER*'  (November). 
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"  We  looked  for  you  everywhere." 

"  And  I  had  fallen  asleep  here.  How  glad 
I  am  that  you  have  come,"  repeated  Nekh- 
Itidoff.     "  I  had  begun  to  write  to  you." 

"BeaJly?"  she  said,  looking  frightened. 
"  What  about  ?  " 

Missy  and  the  gentleman,  noticing  that 
an  intimate  conversation  was  about  to  com- 
mence between  the  brother  and  sister,  went 
away.  Nekhliidoff  and  his  sister  sat  down 
by  the  window  on  a  velvet-covered  sofa,  on 
which  lay  a  plaid,  a  box,  and  a  few  other 
things. 

"  Yesterday,  after  I  left  you,  I  felt  in- 
clined to  return  and  express  my  regret,  but 
I  did  not  know  how  he  would  take  it,"  said 
NekhliidofiF.  "  I  spoke  nastily  to  your  hus- 
band, and  this  tormented  me." 

"I  knew,"  said  his  sister,  "  that  you  did 
not  mean  to.  Oh,  you  know  I "  and  the 
J  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  and  she  touched  his 
I  hand.  This  sentence  was  not  cleaa:,  but  he 
understood  it  perfectly,  and  was  touched  by 
what  it  expressed.  Her  words  meant  that, 
besides  the  love  for  her  husband  which  held 
her  in  its  sway,  she  prized  and  considered 
important  the  love  she  had  for  him,  her 
brother,  and  that  every  misunderstanding 
between  them  caused  her  deep  suffering. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.     Oh  I   what  I 
have  seen  to-day  I "  he  said,  suddenly  re- 
calling the  second  of  the  dead   convicts. 
"  Two  prisoners  have  been  done  to  death." 
'     "  Done  to  death  ?    How  ?  " 

"Yes,  done  to  death.  They  led  them  in 
this  heat,  and  two  died  of  sunstroke." 

**  Impossible  I  What,  to-day  ?  Just  now  ?" 

"Yes,  just  now.  I  have  seen  their 
bodies." 

"  But  why  done  to  death  ?  Who  killed 
them  ?  "  asked  Nathalie. 

"  They  who  forced  them  to  go  killed 
them,"  said  Nekhludoff,  with  irritation,  feel- 
ing that  she  looked  at  this,  too,  with  her 
husband's  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Lord  I  "  said  Agraph^na  Petrovna^ 
who  had  come  up  to  them. 

"  Yes,  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  is  being  done  to  these  unfortunate 
beings.  But  it  ought  to  be  known,"  added 
Nekhludoff,  and  looked  at  old  Korchdgin 
who  sat  with  a  napkin  tied  round  him  and 
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a  bottle  before  him,  and  looked  round  at 
Nekhliidoff. 

"  Nekhliidoff,"  he  called  out,  "  won't  you 
join  me  and  take  some  refreshment  ?  It  is 
excellent  before  a  journey." 

Nekhliidoff  refused,  and  turned  away. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
Nathalie  continued. 

"  What  I  can.  I  don't  know,  but  I  feel 
I  must  do  something.  And  I  shall  do  what 
I  am  able  to." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  And  how  about 
them  ?  *'  she  continued,  with  a  smile  and  a 
look  towards  Korch^gin.  "Is  it  possible 
that  it  is  all  over?" 

"Completely,  and  I  think  without  any 
regret  on  ^ther  side." 

"  It  is  a  pity.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  food  of 
her.  However,  it's  all  jright.  iBut  why  do 
you  wish  to  bind  yourself  ?  "  she  added, 
shyly.     "  Why  are  you  going  ?  " 

"I  go  because  I  must,"  answered  Nekh- 
ludoff,  seriously  and  dryly,  as  if  wishing  to 
stop  this  conversation.  But  he  felt  ashamed 
of  his  coldness  towards  his  sister  at  once. 
"Why  not  tell  her  all  I  am  thinking?"  he 
thought,  "  fiuad  let  Agraph^na  Petr6vna 
also  hear  it,"  he  thought,  with  a  look  at  the 
old  servant,  whose  presence  made  the  wish  to 
repeat  his  decision  to  his  sister  even  stronger. 

"You  mean  my  intention  to  marry 
Katiisha  ?  Well,  you  see,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it,  but  she  refuses  definitely  and 
firmly,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook,  as  it 
always  did  when  he  spoke  of  it.  "  She 
does  not  wish  to  accept  my  sacrifice,  but  is 
herself  sacrificing  what  in  her  position  means 
much,  and  I  cannot  acoept  tMs  sacrifice,  if 
it  is  only  a  momentaary  impulse.  And  so  I 
am  going  with  her,  and  shall  be  where  she 
is,  and  shall  try  to  lighten  her  fate  as  much 
as  I  can." 

Nathalie  said  nothing.  Agraph^na  Pe- 
trdvna  looked  at  her  with  a  questioning 
look,  and  shook  her  head.  At  iids  moment 
the  former  procession  issued  from  the 
ladies' room.  The  same  handsome  footman 
(Philip)  and  the  doorke^>er  were  carrying  the 
Princess  Korchagin.  She  stopped  the  men 
who  were  carrying  her,  and  motioned  to 
Nekhliidoff  to  approach,  and,  with  a  pitiful, 
languishing  air,  she  extended  her  white, 
ringed  hand,  expecting  the  firm  pressure  of 
his  hand  with  a  sense  of  horror,     r^^^r.!^ 
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"  ]&potiA)(mtahle  /'*  she  said,  meaning  th« 
heat.  '*  I  cannot  stand  it  I  Ce  cUmat  me 
tue  /"  And,  after  a  short  talk  about  the 
horrors  of  the  Bassian  climate,  she  g»ve 
the  men  a  sign  to  go  on. 

"  Be  sure  and  come,"  she  added,  taming 
her  long  faoe  towards  NekhlMoff  as  she 
was  borne  away. 

The  procession,  wit^  the  Princess,  tnmed 
to  the  right  towards  the  first*class  carriages. 
Nekhliidofif,  with  the  porter  who  lias  carry- 
ing his  things,  and  Taras  with  his  bag, 
turned  to  the  left. 

"  This  is  my  companion,"  saad  Nekhlddoff 
to  his  sister,  pointing  to  Tariff,  whose  story 
he  had  told  her  before. 

"  Surely  not  third  class  ?  "  said  Nathalie, 
when  Nekhliidoff  stopped  in  front  of  a  third- 
class  carriage,  and  the  porter,  with  the 
things,  and  Tards  went  in. 

**  Yes ;  it  is  more  convenient  for  me  to  be 
with  Taris,"  he  said.  **  One  thing  more," 
he  added;  "up  to  now  I  have  not  given 
the  Kousminsky  land  to  the  peasants ;  so 
that,  in  case  of  my  death,  your  children 
will  inherit  it." 

"  Dmitri,  don't  1 "  said  Nathalie. 

•*  If  I  do  give  it  away,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  rest  will  be  theirs,  as  it  is  not 
likriy  I  shall  marry ;  and,  if  I  do  marry,  I 
shcdl  have  no  children,  so  that " 

Dmitri,  don't  talk  like  that  t  "  said 
Nathalie.  And  yet  Nekhludoff  noticed  that 
she  was  ^ad  to  heax  him  say  it. 

Hi^er  up,  by  the  side  of  a  first-class 
carriage,  there  stood  a  group  of  people  still 
looking  at  the  osurriage  into  which  tiie 
Prinoeas  Korch&gin  had  been  carried.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were  already  seated. 
Some  of  the  late  comers  hurriedly  clattered 
along  the  boards  of  the  platform,  the  guard 
was  dosing  the  doors,  and  asking  the  pas- 
sengers to  get  in  and  those  who  were  seeing 
them  off  to  come  out. 

Nekhliidoff  entered  the  hot,  smelling  car- 
riage, but  at  once  stuped  out  again  on  to 
the  small  platform  sA  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage. NathaUe  stood  opposite  the  carriage, 
with  her  fashionable  bonnet  and  cape,  by 
the  side  of  Agraph^na  Petr6vna,  and  was 
evidently  trying  to  find  something  to  say. 

She  couldnot  even  say  icriveZf  because  they 
had  long  ago  laughed  at  this  word,  habituali'*' 
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spoken  by  those  about  to  part,  ^e  short 
conversation  about  money  matters  had  in  a 
moment  destroyed  the  tender  brotherly  and 
sisterly  feelings  that  had  taken  hold  of  them. 
They  felt  estranged,  so  that  Nathalie  was 
glad  when  the  train  moved ;  and  she  could 
only  say,  nodding  her  head  with  a  sad  and 
tender  look, "  Good-bye,  good-bye,  Dmitri.** 
But  as  soon  as  the  carriage  had  passed  her 
she  thought  of  how  she  should  repeat  her 
conversation  with  her  brother  to  her  husband, 
and  her  face  became  serious  and  troubled. 

Nekhliidoff,  too,  though  he  had  nothing 
but  the  kindest  feelings  for  his  sister,  and 
had  hidden  nothing  from  her,  now  felt 
depressed  and  uncomfortable  with  her,  and 
was  glad  to  part.  He  felt  that  the  Nathalie 
who  was  pnce  so  near  to  him  no  longer 
existed,  and  in  her  place  was  only  a  slave 
of  that  hairy,  unpleasai^  husband,  who  was 
so  foreign  to  him.  He  saw  it  dearly  when 
her  face  lit  up  with  peculiar  animation  as 
he  spoke  of  what  would  peculiarly  interest 
her  husband,  i,e,,  the  giving  up  of  the  land 
to  the  peasants  and  the  inheritance. 

And  this  made  him  sad. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  heat  in  the  large  third-class  osuriage, 
which  had  been  standing  in  the  burning 
sun  all  day,  was  so  great  that  Nekhliidoff  did 
not  go  in,  but  stopped  on  the  little  platform 
behind  the  carriage  which  formed  a  passage 
to  the  next  one.  But  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  here  either,  and  Nekhliidoff 
breathed  freely  only  when  the  train  had 
passed  the  buildings  and  the  draught  blew 
across  the  platform. 

"  Yes,  killed,**  he  repeated  to  himself,  the 
words  he  had  used  to  his  sister.  And  in  his 
imagination  in  the  midst  of  all  other  impres- 
sions there  arose  with  wonderful  clearness 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  second  dead  con« 
vict,  with  the  smUe  of  the  lips,  the  severe 
expression  of  the  brows,  and  the  small,  firm 
ear  below  the  shaved  bluish  skull. 

And  what  seemed  terrible  was  that  he  had 
been  murdered,  and  no  one  knew  who  had 
murdered  him.  Yet  he  had  been  murdered. 
He  was  led  out  hke  all  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  by  MaslennikoflTs  orders.  M&s- 
lennikoff  had  probably  given  the  orderin  the 
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usual  manner,  had  signed  with  his  stupid 
flourish  the  paper  with  the  printed  heading, 
and  most  certainly  would  not  consider  him- 
self guilty.  Still  less  would  the  careful 
doctor  who  examined  the  convicts  consider 
himself  guilty.  He  had  performed  his  duty 
accurately,  and  had  separated  the  weak. 
How  could  he  have  foreseen  this  terrible 
heat,  or  the  fact  that  they  would  start  so 
late  in  the  day  and  in  such  crowds  ?  The 
prison  inspector?  But  the  inspector  had 
only  carried  into  execution  the  order  that  on 
a  given  day  a  certain  number  of  exiles 
and  convicts — ^men  and  women — had  to 
be  sent  off.  The  convoy  officer  could 
not  be  guilty  either,  for  his  business 
was  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  persons 
sin  a  certain  place,  and  to  deliver  up 
Ihe  same  number.  He  conducted  them  in 
tie  usual  manner,  and  could  not  foresee 
that  two  such  strong  men  as  those  Nekh- 
ludoff  saw  would  not  be  able  to  stand  it  and 
would  die.  No  one  is  guilty,  and  yet  the 
men  have  been  murdered  by  these  people 
who  are  not  guilty  of  their  murder. 

"All  this  comes,"  Nekhliidoff  thought, 
**  from  the  fact  that  all-  these  people, 
governors,  inspectors,  police  officers,  and 
men,  consider  that  there  are  circumstances 
when  human  relations  are  not  necessary 
between  human  beings.  All  these  men,  Mas- 
lennikoff,  and  the  inspector,  and  the  convoy 
officer,  if  they  were  not  governor ^  inspector ^ 
officer^  would  have  considered  twenty  times 
before  sending  people  in  such  heat  in  such 
a  mass— would  have  stopped  twenty  times 
on  the  way,  and,  seeing  that  a  man  was 
growing  weak,  gasping  for  breath,  would 
have  led  him  into  the  shade,  would  have 
given  him  water  and  let  him  rest,  and  if  an 
accident  had  still  occurred  they  would  have 
expressed  pity.  But  they  not  only  did  not 
do  it,  but  hindered  others  from  doing  it, 
because  they  considered,  not  men  and  their 
duty  towards  them,  but  only  the  office  they 
themselves  flUed,  and  held  what  that  office 
demanded  of  them  to  be  above  hmnan 
relations.  That's  what  it  is,"  Nekhliidoff 
went  on  in  his  thoughts.  **  If  one  acknow- 
ledges, but  for  a  single  hour,  that  anything 
can  be  more  important  than  love  for  one's 
fellowmen,  even  in  some  one  exceptional 
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case,  any  crime  can  be  committed  without 
a  feeling  of ^ guilt.'* 

Nekhliidoff  was  so  engrossed  by  his 
thoughts  that  he  did  not  notice  how  the 
wealier  changed.  The  sun  was  covered 
over  by  a  low-hanging,  ragged  cloud.  A 
compact,  light  grey  cloud  was  rapidly 
coming  from  the  west,  and  was  ahready 
falling  in  heavy,  driving  rain  on  the 
fields  and  woods  far  in  the  distance. 
Moisture,  coming  from  the  doud,  mixed 
with  the  air.  Now  and  then  the  cloud  was 
rent  by  flashes  of  lightning,  and  peals  of 
thunder  mingled  more  and  more  often  with 
therattUng  of  the  train.  The  cloud  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  rain-drops— driven 
by  the  wind — ^began  to  spot  the  platform 
and  Nekhliidofrs  coat ;  and  he  stepped  to 
the  other  side  of  the  little  platform,  and, 
inhaling  the  fresh  moist  air — ^filled  with  the 
Euuell  of  com  and  wet  earth  that  had  long 
been  waiting  for  rain— he  stood  looking  at 
the  gardens,  the  woods,  the  yellow  rye 
fields,  the  green  oatfields,  the  dark-green 
strips  of  potatoes  in  bloom,  that  glided 
past.  Everything  looked  as  if  covered  over 
with  varnish — the  green  turned  greener,  the 
yellow  yellower,  the  black  blacker. 
N  "  More  I  more  I "  said  Nekhliidoff,  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  gardens  and  fields 
revived  by  the  beneficent  shower.  The 
shower  did  not  last  long.  Part  of  the  cloud 
had  come  down  in  rain,  part  passed  over, 
and  the  last  fine  drops  fell  straight  on  to 
the  earth.  The  sun  reappeared,  everything 
began  to  glisten,  and  in  the  east — ^not  very 
high  above  the  horizon  —appeared  a  bright 
rainbow,  with  the  violet  tint  very  distinct 
and  broken  only  at  one  end. 

"  Why,  what  was  I  thinking  about  ? " 
Nekhlddoff  asked  himself  when  all  these 
changes  in  nature  were  over,  and  the  train 
ran  into  a  cutting  between  two  high  banks. 
"  Oh !  I  was  thinking  that  all  those  people 
^specter,  convoy  men — all  those  in  the 
service)  are  for  the  greater  part  kind 
people — cruel  only  because  they  are  serving. 
He  recalled  MAslenmkofiTs  indifference  when 
he  told  him  about  what  was  being  done 
in  the  prison,  the  inspector's  severity,  the 
cruelty  of  the  convoy  officer  when  he  refused 
places  on  the  carts  to  those  who  asked  for 
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them,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  woman  in  tcavail  in  the  train. 
All  these  people  were  evidently  invnlner- 
ahle  and  impregnable  to  the  simplest  feel- 
ings of  compassion  only  because  tiiey  held 
offices.  As  officials  they  were  impermea]:de 
to  the  feelings  of  hnmamty,  as  this  paved 
groimd  is  impermeable  to  the  rain."  Thtm 
thought  Nekhliidoff  as  he  looked  at  the 
railway  embankment  paved  with  stones  of 
different  colours,  down  which  the  water  was 
running  in  streams  instead  of  soaking  into 
the  earth.  *'  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to 
pave  the  banks  with  stones,  but  it  is  sad  to 
look  at  the  ground,  which  might  be  yielding 
com,  grass,  bushes,  or  trees  im  the  same 
way  as  the  ground  visible  up  there  is  doing — 
deprived  of  vegetation,  and  so  it  is  witii 
men,"  thought  Nekhliidoff.  "  Perhaps  these 
governors,  inspectors,  policemen  are  needed, 
but  it  is  terrible  to  see  men  deprived 
of  the  chief  human  attribute,  that  of 
love  and  sympathy  for  one  another.*  The 
thing  is,"  he  continued,  "  that  these  people 
consider  lawful  what  is  not  lawful,  and  do 
not  consider  the  eternal,  immutable  law, 
written  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  God, 
as  law.  That  is  why  I  feel  so  depressed 
when  I  ^m  with  these  people.  I  am  simply 
afraid  of  them,  and  really  they  are  terriUe, 
more  terrible  than  robbers.  A  robber  might, 
after  all,  feel  pity,  but  they  can  feel  no  t)ity, 
they  are  inured  against  pity  as  these  stones 
are  against  vegetation.  That  is  what  makes 
them  terrible.  It  is  said  that  the  Pougat- 
ch^ffe*,  the  Bdzins*  are  terrible.  These  are  a 
thousand  times  more  terrible,"  he  continued 
in  his  thoughts.  "  If  a  psychological  prob- 
lem were  set  to  find  means  of  making  iben 
of  our  time — Christian,  humane,  simple,  kind 
people — ^perform  the  most  horrible  crimes 
without  feeling  guilty,  only  one  solution  could 
be  devised :  to  go  on  doing  what  is  being 
done*  It  is  only  necessary  that  these 
people  shotlld  be  governors,  inspectors, 
policemen;  that  they  should  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  kind  of  business, ' 
called  government  service,  which  allows 
men  to  treat  other  men  as  things,  without 

*  Leaders  of  rebellions  in  Bussia:  St^nka 
E&zin  in  the  17th  and  Pongatch^fE  injsihe  18th 
century.  ^        i 
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human  brotherly  relations  with  them,  and 
eJso  that  these  people  should  be  so  linked 
together  by  this  government  service  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  results  of  their 
actions  should  not  fall  on  any  one  of  them 
separately.  Without  these  conditions,  the 
terrible  acts  I  witnessed  to-day  would  be 
impossible  in  our  times.  It  sJl  lies  in  the 
fact  that  men  think  there  are  circumstances 
when  one  may  deal  with  human  beings 
without  love;  and  there  are  no  such  cir- 
cumstances. One  may  deal  with  things 
without  love;  «one  may  cut  down  trees, 
make  bricks,  hammer  iron  without  love ; 
but  you  cannot  deal  with  men  without 
it,  just  aa  one  cannot  deal  with  bees 
without  being  careful.  If  you  deal  care- 
lessly with  bees  you  will  injure  them,  and 
will  yourself  be  injured.  And  so  with  men. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  natural 
love  is  the  fundamental  law  of  human  life. 
It  is  true  that  a  man  cannot  force  another 
to  love  him,  as  he  can  imcfi  him  to  work  for 
him ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  may 
deal  with  men  without  love,  especially  to 
demand  anything  from  them.  If  you  feel 
no  love,  sit  still,"  Nekhliidoff  thought; 
"occupy  yourself  with  things,  with  your- 
self, with  anything  you  like,  only  not  with 
men.  You  can  only  eat  without  injuring 
yourself  when  you  feel  inclined  to  eat,  so 
you  can  only  deal  with  men  usefully  when 
you  love.  Only  let  yourself  deal  with  a 
man  without  love,  as  I  did  yesterday  with 
my  brother-in-law,  and  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  suffering  you  will  bring  on  yourselt, 
as  all  my  life  proves.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  so,"* 
thought  Nekhludoff ;  "  it  is  good ;  yes,  it  is 
good,"  he  repeated,  enjoying  the  freshness 
after  the  torturing  heat,  and  conscious  of 
having  attained  to  the  fullest  clearness  on  a 
question  that  had  long  occupied  him. 


CHAPTEB  XLI. 
The  carriage  in  which  Nekhludoff  had 
taken  his  place  was  half  filled  with  people. 
There  w^e  in  it  servants,  working  men, 
factory  hands,  butchers,  Jews,  shopmen, 
workmen's  wives,  a  soldier,  two  Isidie^  a 
young  one  and  an  old  one  with  bracelets  on 
her  arm,  and  a  severe-looking  gentleman 
with  a  cockade  on  his  black  ca]o>,^  (^^these 
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people  were  sitting  quietly,  the  bustle  of 
taking  their  places  wan  long  over ;  some  sat 
cracking  and  eating  sunflower  seeds,  some 
smoking,  some  talking. 

Tar&s  sat,  looking  very  happy,  opposite 
the  door,  keeping  a  place  for  Nekhliidoff, 
and  carrying  on  an  animated  conversa-^ 
tion  with  a  man  in  a  cloth  coat  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  and  who  wa.s,  as  Nekhludoffi 
afterwards  found  out,  a  gardener  going  to  a 
new  situation.  Before  reaching  the  place 
where  Tards  sat,  Nekhliidoff  stopped  between 
the  seats  near  a  reverend-looking  eld  man 
with  a  white  beard  and  nankeen  coat,  who 
was  talking  with  a  yoxmg  woman  in  peasant 
dress.  A  little  girl  of  about  seven,  dressed 
in  a  new  peasant  costume,  sat,  her  little 
legs  dangling  above  the  floor,  by  the  side  of 
the  woman,  and  kept  cracking  seeds. 

The  old  man  turned  round,  and,  seeing 
Nekhhidoff,  he  moved  the  lappets  of   his 
coat  off  the  vamished  seat  nest  to  him,  and . 
said,  in  a  friendly  manner : 

**  Please,  here's  a  seat." 

Nekhlddoff  thanked  him,  and  took  the 
seat.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  the  woman 
continued  the  interrupted  conversation. 

She  was  returning  to  her  village,  and 
related  how  her  husband,  whom  she  had 
been  visiting,  had  received  her  in  town. 

*'I  was  there  during  the  carnival,  and 
now,  by  the  Lord's  help,  I've  been  again," 
she  said.  "  Then,  God  willing,  at  Christ- 
mas I'll  go  again." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
look  at  Nekhludofif,  **  it's  the  best  way  to  go 
and  see  him,  else  a  young  man  can  easily  go- 
to the  bad,  living  in  a  town." 

"Oh  no,  sir,  mine  is  not  such  a  man. 
No  nonsense  of  any  kind  about  him ;  his 
life  is  as  good  as  a  young  maiden's.  The 
money  he  earns  he  sends  home  all  to  a 
copeck.  '  And,  as  to  our  girl  here,  he  was 
80  glad  to  see  her,  there  are  no  words  for 
it,"  said  the  woman,  and  smiled. 

The  little  girl,  who  sat  cracking  her  seeds 
and  spitting  out  the  shells,  listened  to  her 
mother's  words',  and,  as  if  to  confirm  them, 
looked  up  with  calm  inteUigent  eyes  into 
Nekhludoif  s  and  the  old  man's  faces. 

"  Well,  if  he's  good,  that's  better  still,'^ 
said  the  old  man.  "  And  none  of  that>|ort 
of  thing?"   he  added,  with  a  look  m  tkj 
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couple,  evidently  factory  hands,  i^ho  sat  at 
the  other  side  of  the  carriage.  The  hnshand^ 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  was  pouring 
vddki  down  his  throat  oat  of  a  bottle,  and 
the  wile  sat  holding  a  bag,  out  of  which 
they  had  taken  the  bottle,  and  wskdied 
him  intently.  «, 

"  No,  mine  neither  drinks  nor  smokes,'* 
said  the  woman  who  was  conversing  with 
the  old  man,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
praising  her  husband  once  more.  "  No,  sir, 
the  eaorth  does  not  hold  many  such."  And, 
turning  to  Nekhllidoff,  she  added,  "  That's 
the  sort  of  man  he  is." 

"What  could  be  better,"  said  the  old 
man,  looking  at  the  factory  worker,  who 
had  had  his  drink  and  had  passed  the  bottle 
tQ  his  wife.  The  wife  laughed,  shook  her 
head,  and  also  raised  the  bottle  to  her  lips. 

Noticing  NekhliidofPs  and  the  old  man's 
look  directed  towards  them,  the  factory 
worker  addressed  the  former. 

*•  What  is  it,  sir  ?  That  we  are  drinking  ? 
Ah,  no  one  sees  how  we  work,  but  every 
one  sees  how  we  drink.  I  have  earned  it, 
and  I  am  drinking  and  treating  my  wHe, 
and  no  one  else," 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Nekhhidoff,  not  knowing 
what  to  say. 

«*  True,  sir.  My  wife  is  a  steady  woman. 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  wife,  because  she 
can  feel  for  me.  Is  it  right  what  Tm  say- 
ing, Mavra  ?  " 

"  There  you  are,  take  it,  I  don't  want  any 
more,"  said  the  wife,  returning  the  bottle  to 
him.  "And  what  are  you  jawing  for  like 
that  ?  "  she  added.  * 

"There  now  I  She's  good— that  good; 
and  suddenly  she'll  begin  squeaking  like  a 
wheel  that's  not  greased.  Mdrvra,  is  it  ri^t 
what  I'm  saying?  " 

Mavra  laughed  and  moved  her  hand  with 
a  tipsy  gesture. 

"  Oh  my,  he's  at  it  again." 

"  There  now,  she's  that  good— that  good; 
but  let  her  get  her  tail  over  the  reins,  and 
yott  can't  think  what  she'll  be  up  to.  •  • 
Is  it  right  what  I'm  sayiug?  You  must 
excuse  me,  sir ;  I've  had  a  drop  1  What's 
to  be  done  ?  "  said  the  factory  worker,  and, 
preparing  to  go  to  sleep,  put  his  head  in  his 
wiiie'slap.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Nekhliidpff  sat  a  while  with  the  old  man, 
who  told  him  all  about  himself.  The  old 
man  was  a  stove  builder,  who  had  been 
working  for  53  years,  and  had  built  so  many 
stoves  that  he  had  lost  count,  and  now  he 
wanted  to  rest,  but  had  no  time.  He  had 
been  to  town  and  found  employment  for 
the  young  ones,  and  was  now  going  to  the 
country  to  see  the  people  at  home.  After 
hearing  the  old  man's  story,  Nekhludoff  went 
to  the  place  that  Taras  was  keeping  for  him. 

"It's  all  right,  sir;  sit  down,  we'll  put 
the  bfitg  here,"  s^d  the  gardener,  who  sat 
opposite  Tadts,  in  a  friendly  tone,  looking 
up  into  NekhludofTs  face. 

'*  Bather  a  tight  fit,  but  no  matter  since 
we  are  friends,"  said  Taras,  smiling,  and 
lifting  the  bag,  which  weighed  more  than 
five  stone,  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  he  carried 
it  across  to  the  window. 

"Plenty  of  room;  besides,  we  might 
stand  up  a  bit ;  and  even  under  the  seai  it's 
as  comfortable  as  you  could  wish.  What's 
the  good  of  humbugging  ?"  he  said,  beaming 
with  friendliness  and  kindness. 

Tar&s  spoke  of  himself  as  being  unable 
to  utter  a  word  when  quite  sober;  but 
drink,  he  said,  helped  him  to  find  the  right 
words,  and  then  he  could  express  everything. 
And  in  reality,  when  he  was  sober  Tar4s 
kept  silent ;  but  when  he  had  been  drinking, 
which  happened  rarely  and  onl^  on  special 
occasions,  he  became  very  pleasantly  talka- 
tive. Then  he  spoke  a  great  deal,  spoke  well 
and  very  simply  and  truthfully,  and  especially 
with  great  kindliness,  which  shone  in  his 
gentle  blue  eyes  and  in  the  friendly  smile 
that  never  left  his  lips.  He  was  in  such 
a  state  to-day.  Nekhludofi's  approach 
interrupted  the  conversation ;.  but  when  he 
had  put  the  bag  in  its  place,  Tar^  sat 
down  again,  and  with  his  strong  hands 
folded  in  his  lap,  and  looking  straight  into 
the  gardener's  faxie,  he  continued  his  story. 
He  was  telling  his  neiw  acquaintance  about 
his  wif  eand  giving  every  detail :  what  she  was 
being  sent  to  Siberia  for,  and  why  he  was 
now  following  her.  Nekhludoff  had  never 
heard  a  detailed  account  of  this  afEiedr,  and 
BO  he  listened  with  interest.  When  he 
came  up,  the  story  had  reached  the  point 
when   the  attempt  to  poison  was  already 
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«n  accomplished  fact,  and  the  family  had 
discovered  that  it  was  Theodosia's  doing. 

"  It's  about  my  troubles  that  I'm  talk- 
ing," said  Tards,  addressing  Nekhludoffwith 
cordial  friendliness.  *  *  I  have  clianced  to  come 
across  such  a  hearty  man,  and  we've  got  into 
conversation,  and  I'm  telling  him  all." 

"Isee,"saidNekhliidoff. 

"Well  then  in  this,  way,  my  friend,  the. 
business  became  known.  Mother,  she  takes 
that  cake.  *  I'm  going,'  says  she,  *  to  the 
police  officer.'  My  father  is  a  just  old  man. 
'  Wait,  wife,'  says  he,  *  the  little  woman  is  a 
mere  child,  and  did  not  herself  know  what 
she  was  doing.  We  must  have  pity.  She 
may  come  to  her  senses.'  But,  dear  me, 
mother  would  not  hear  of  it.  *  While  we 
keep  her  here,'  she  says,  *  she  may  destroy 
<us  all  like  cockroaches.'  Well,  friend,  so 
she  goes  off  for  the  police  officer.  He 
boxmces  in  upon  us  at  once.  Calls  for 
witnesses." 

"  Well,  and  you  ?"  asked  the  gardener. 

"  Well,  I,  you  see,  friend,  roll  about  with 
the  pain  in  my  stomach,  and  vomit.  All 
my  inside  is  turned  inside  out ;  I  can't  even 
speak.  Well,  so  father  he  goes  and  harnesses 
the  mare,  and  puts  Theodosia  into  the  cart, 
and  is  off  to  the  pohce-station,  and  then  to 
the  magistrate's.  And  she,  you  know,  just 
as  she  had  d(me  from  the  ffirst,  so  also  there, 
confesses  aU  to  the  magistrate — where  she 
got  the  arsenic,  and  how  she  kneaded  the 
<5ak;e.  *Why  did  you  do  it?'  says  he. 
*Why,'  says  she,  'because  he's  hateful  to 
me.  I  prefer  Siberia  jio  a  life  with  him.* 
That's  me,"  and  Tar4s  smiled. 

"Well,  so  she  confessed  all.  Then, 
naturally — the  prison,  and  father  returns 
alone.  And  harvest  time  just  coming,  and 
mother  the  only  woman  at  home,  and  she 
no  longer  strong.  So  we  think  what  we  are 
to  do.  Could  we  not  bail  her  out?  So 
father  went  to  see  an  official.  No  go.  Then 
another.  I  think  he  went  to  five  of  them, 
and  we  thought  of  giving  it  up.  Then  we 
happened  to  come  across  a  clerk — such  an 
artful  one,  as  you  don't  often  find. 
"*  You  give  me  five  roubles,  and  I'll  get  her 
out,'  says  he.  He  agreed  to  do  it  for  three. 
Well,  and  what  do  you  think,  friend?    I 
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went  and  pawned  the  linen  she  herself  had 
woven,  and  gave  him  the  naoney.  As  soon 
as  he  had  written  that  paper,"  drawled  out 
Taras,  just  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  shot 
t>eing  Bred,  "  we  succeeded  at  once.  I  went 
to  fetch  her  myself.  Well,  friend,  so  I  got 
to  town,  put  up  the  mare,  took  the  paper, 
and  went  to  the  prison.  *What  do  you 
want?*      'This  is  what  I    want,'    say  I, 

*  you've  got  my  wife  here  in  prison.*  *  And 
have  you  got  a  paper?'  I  gave  him  the 
paper.  He  gave  it  a  look.  'Wait,'  says 
he.  So  I  sat  down  on  a  bench.  It  was 
already  past  noon  by  the  sun.  An  official 
comes  out.  'You  are  Varg6ushoff?'  *I 
am.'  *  Well,  you  may  take  her.'  The  gates 
opened,  and  they  led  her  out  in  her  own 
clothes  quite  all  right.  '  Well,  come  along. 
Have  you  come  on  foot  ?'  *  No,  I  have  the 
horse  here.'  So  I  went  and  paid  the  ostler 
said  harnessed,  put  in  all  the  hay  that  was 
left,  and  covered  it  with  sacking  for  her  to 
sit  on.  She  got  in  and  wrapped  her  shawl 
round  her,  and  off  we  drove.  She  says 
nothing  and  I  say  nothing.  Just  as  we 
were  coming  up  to  the  house  she  says^ 

*  And  how's  mother ;  is  she  alive  ?  *  *  Yes^ 
she's  aHve.'  *  And  father ;  is  he  alive  ?  * 
*Ye«,  he  is.'  'Forgive  me,  Tards,'  she 
saysj  *  for  my  folly.  I  did  not  myself  know 
what  I  was  doing.'  So  I  say,  *  Words  won't 
mend  matters.  I  have  forgiven  you  long 
ago,'  and  I  said  no  more.  We  got  home, 
and  she  just  fell  at  mother's  feet.  Mother 
says,  *The  Lord  will  forgive  you.'  And 
father  said,  *  How  d'you  do  ? '  and  *  What's 
past  is  past.    Live  as  best  you  can.    Now,'^ 

.says  he,  *  is  not  the  time  for  all  that ;  there' & 
the  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  down  at  Skoro> 
din6,'  he  says.  *  Down  on  the  manured  acre, 
by  the  Lord's  help,  the  ground  has  borne 
such  rye  that  the  sickle  can't  tackle  it.  It's 
all  interwoven  and  heavy,  and  has  sunk 
beneath  its  weight;  th*at  must  be  reaped* 
You  and  Tar4s  had  better  go  and  see  to  it  to- 
morrow.' Well,  friend,  from  that  moment 
she  took  to  the  work  and  worked  so  that 
everyone  wondered.  At  that  time  we  rented 
three  desiatins,  and  by  CKkI's  help  we  had  a 
wonderful  crop  both  of  oats  and  rye.  I  mow 
and  she  binds  the  sheaves,  and  sometimes 
we  both  of  us  reap.    I  am  good  at  work  an^ 
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not  airaid  of  it,  bat  she's  better  still  at 
whttfcefer  she  takes  i^.  She*8  a  smart 
womaiw  young,  and  full  of  life ;  and  as  to 
work,  friend,  she'd  grown  that  eager  that  I 
had  to  stop  her.  We  get  home,  our  fingers 
awoEeii)  onr  arms  aching,  and  she,  instead 
of  resting,  rashes  off  to  the  bam  to  make 
binders  for  the  sheaves  for  next  day.  Saoh 
a  change !" 

"Well,  and  to  yoa?  Was  she  kinder, 
now  ?*'  asked  the  gardens. 

"  That's  beyond  question.  She  clings  to 
me  as  if  we  were  one  soul.  Whatever  I 
think,  she  understands.  Even  mother, 
angry  as  she  was,  could  not  help  saying : 

*  It's,  as  if  our  Theodosia  had  been  trans- 
formed; she's  quite  a  different  woman 
nowl'  We  were  once  going  to  cart  the 
sheaves  with  two  carts.  She  t  id  I  were  in 
the  first,  and  I  say,  *  How  could  you  think 
of  doing  that,  Theodosia?'   and  she  says, 

*  How  could  I  think  of  it  ?  Just  so,  I  did 
not  wish  to  live  with  you.  I  thought  I'd 
rather  die  than   live   with  you  I'    I  say, 

*  And  now  ?'  and  she  says,  *  Now  you're  in 
my  heart !' "      Taras  stopped,  and  smiled 

.joyfully,  shook  his  head  as  if  surprised. 
* '  Hardly  had  we  got  the  harvest  home,  when  I 
went  to  soak  the  hemp,  and  when  I  got 
home  there  was  a  summons,  she  must  go  to 
be  tried,  and  we  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  matter  that  she  was  to  be  tried  for." 

"  It  can  only  be  the  evil  one,"  said  the 
gardener.  ^*  Could  any  man  of  himself 
think  of  destroying  a  living  soul  ?  We  had  a 

fellow  once "  and*  the  gardener  was 

about  to  commence  his  tale  when  the  train 
began  to  stop. 

"It  seems  we  are  coming  to  a  station," 
he  said.    "  I'll  go  and  have  a  drink." 

The  conversation  stopped,  and  Nekhliidoff 
followed  the  gardener  out  of  the  carriage  on 
to  the  wet  platform  of  the  station. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 
Before  Nekhltidoff  got  out  he  had  noticed 
in  the  station  yard  several  elegant  equi- 
pages, some  with  three,  some  with  four, 
well-fed  horses,  with  tinkling  bells  on  their 
harness.  When  he  stepped  out  on  the  wet, 
dark-coloured  boairdB  of  the  platform,  he 
saw  a  group  of  people  in  front  of  the  first- 
class  carriage,   among   whom   were   con- 
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spicuous  a  Btout  lady  with  costly  feathers 
on  her  hat  and  a  waterproof,  and  a  tall, 
thin-legged  yonng  man  in  a  oycling  suit. 
The  young  man  had  by  his  side  an  enor- 
mous, well-fed  dog,  with  a  valuable  collar. 
Behind  them  stood  footmen,  holding  wraps 
and  umbrellas,  and  a  coachman,  who  had 
also  come  to  meet  the  train. 

On  the  whole  of  the  group,  from  the  fat 
lady  down  to  the  coachman  who  stood 
holding  up  his  long  coat,  there  lay  the 
stamp  of  wealth  and  quiet  seLf-assurance. 
A  curious  and  servile  crowd  rapidly  gathered 
round  this  group— the  station-master,  in 
his  red  cap,  a  gendarme,  a  thin  young  lady 
in  a  Bussian  costume,  with  beads  round  her 
neck,  who  made  a  point  of  seeing  the  trains 
come  in  all  through  the  summer,  a  tele- 
graph clerk,  and  passengers,  men  and 
women. 

In  the  young  man  with  the  dog  NekhltidofI 
recognised  young  Korch4gin,  a  gymnasium 
student.  The  fat  lady  was  the  Princess'H 
sister,  to  whose  estate  the  Korchagins  were 
now  moving.  The  guard,  with  his  gold  cord 
and  shiny  topboots,  opened  the  carriage^ 
door  and  stood  holding  it  as  a  sign  of  defe- 
rence, while  Philip  and  a  porter  with  a 
white  apron,  carefully  carried  out  the 
long-faced  Princess  in  her  folding  chair. 
The  sisters  greeted  each  other,  and  French 
sentences  began  flying  about.  Would  the 
Princess  go  in  a  closed  or  an  open  carriage  ? 
At  last  the  procession  started  towards  the 
exit,  the  lady's  maid,  with  her  curly  fringe, 
parasol  and  leather  case  in  the  rear. 

NekhlMoff,  not  wishing  to  meet  them  and 
to  have  to  take  leave  over  again,  stopped 
before  he  got  to  the  door,  waiting  for  the 
procession  to  pass. 

The  Princess,  her  son.  Missy,  the  doctor, 
and  the  maid  went  out  first,  the  old  Prince 
and  his  sister-in-law  remained  behind.  Nekh- 
Iddoff  was  too  far  to  catch  anything  but  a 
few  disconnected  French  sentences  of  their 
conversation.  One  of  the  sentences  uttered 
by  the  Prince,  as  it  often  happens,  for  some 
unaccountablev  reason  remained  in  his 
memc»ry  with  all  its  intonations  and  the 
sound  of  the  voice. 

Oh,  il  eat  du  vra/i  grcund  monde,  du 
vra/i  arcmd  monde"  said  the  PrmcA  m  Tiia 
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loud,  self-assured  tone  as  he  went  out  of 
the  station  with  his  sister-in-law,  accom- 
panied by  the  respectful  guards  and  porters. 
^At  this  moment  from  behind  the  corner 
of  the  station  suddenly  appeared  a  crowd  of 
workmen  in  bark  shoes,  wearing  sheepskin 
coats  and  carrying  bags  on  their  backs.  The 
workmen  went  up  to  the  nearest  carriage  with 
soft  yet  determined  steps,  and  were  about 
to  get  in,  but  were  at  once  driven  away  by 
a  guard.  Without  stopping  the  workmen 
passed  on,  hurrying  and  jostling  one  another, 
to  the  next  carriage  and  began  getting  in, 
catching  their  bags  against  the  comers  and 
door  of  the  carriage,  but  another  guard 
caught  sight  of  them  from  the  door  of  the 
station,  and  shouted  at  them  severely.  The 
workmen,  who  had  already  got  in,  hurried 
out  again  and  went  on,  with  the  same  soft 
and  firm  steps,  still  further  towards  Nekh- 
ItidofTs  carriage.  A  guard  was  again  going 
to  stop  them,  but  Nekhltidoff  said  there  was 
plenty  of  room  inside,  and  that  they  had 
better  get  in.  They  obeyed  and  got  in, 
followed  by  Nekhltidoff. 

The  workmen  were  about  to  take  their 
seats,  when  the  gentleman  with  the  cockade 
and  the  two  ladies,  looking  at  this  attempt 
to  settle  in  their  carriage  as  a  personal 
insult  to  themselves,  indignantly  protested 
and  wanted  to  turn  them  out.  The  work- 
men—there were  20  of  them,  old  men  and 
quite  young  ones,  all  of  them  wearied, 
sunburnt,  with  haggard  faces — ^began  at 
once  to  move  on  through  the  carriage, 
catching  the  seats,  the  walls,  and  the  doors 
with  their  bags.  They  evidently  felt  they 
had  offended  in  some  way,  and  seemed 
ready  to  go  on  indefinitely  wherever  they 
were  ordered  to  go. 

"  Where  are  you  pushing  to,  you  fiends  ? 
Sit  down  here,"  shouted  another  guard  they 
met. 

"  Voild  encore  des  nouvelles,^*  exdaimed 
the  younger  of  the  two  ladies,  quite  con- 
vinced that  she  would  attract  Nekhl6doff 's 
notice  by  her  good  French.  • 

The  other  lady  with  the  bracelets  kept 
sniffing  and  making  faces,  and  remarked 
something  about  how  pleasant  it  was  to  sit 
with  smelly  peasants.  ...edbyGooQle 
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experienced  by  people  who  have  escaped 
some  kind  of  danger,  threw  off  their  heavy 
bags  with  a  movement  of  their  shoulders 
«ind  stowed  them  away  imder  the  seats. 

The  gardener  had  left  his  own  seat  to 
talk  with  Tards,  and  now  went  back,  so  that 
there  were  two  unoccupied  seats  opposite 
and  one  next  to  Tards.  Three  of  the  work- 
men took  these  seata,  but  when  Nekhliidoff 
came  up  to  them,  in  his  gentleman's  cloth- 
ing, they  got  so  confused  that  they  rose  to 
go  away,  but  Nekhludoff  asked  them  to  stay, 
and  himself  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  the 
seat,  by  the  passage  down  the  middle  of  the 
carriage. 

One  of  the  workmen,  \^  man  of  about  50, 
exchanged  a  surprised  and  even  frightened 
look  with  a  young  man.  That  Nekhltidoff, 
instead  of  scolding  and  driving  them  away 
as  was  natural  to  a  gentleman,  should  give 
up  his  seat  to  them,  astonished  and  per- 
plexed them.  They  even  feared  that  this 
might  have  some  evil  result  for  them. 

However,  they  soon  noticed  that  there 
was  no  underlying  plot  when  they  heard 
Nekhludoff  talking  quite  simply  with  Taras, 
and  they  grew  quiet  and  told  one  of  the 
lads  to  sit  down  on  his  bag  and  give  his  seat 
to  Nekhliidoff.  At  first  the  elderly  work- 
man who  sat  opposite  Nekhliidoff  shrank 
and  drew  back  his  legs  for  fear  of  touchiug 
the  gentleman,  but  aftef  a  while  he  grew 
quite  friendly,  and  in  talking  to  him  and 
Taras  even  slapped  Nekhludoff  on  the  knee 
when  he  wanted  to  draw  special  attention 
to  what  he  was  sa3ring. 

He  tojd  them  all  about  his  position  and 
his  work  in  the  peat  bogs,  whence  he  was 
now  returning  honie.  He  had  been  working 
there  for  two  and  a  half  months,  and  was 
bringing  home  his  wages,  which  only  came 
to  10  roubles,  since  part  had  been  paid 
beforehand  when  he  was  hired.  They 
worked,  as  he  explained,  up  to  their  knees 
in  water  from  sunrise  to  simset,  with  two 
hours  interval  for  dinner. 

"Those  who  are  not  used  to  it  find  it 
hard,  of  course,"  he  said  ;  "  but  wh^n  one's 
hardened  it  doesn't  matter,  if  only  the  food 
is  right.  At  first  the  food  was  bad.  Later 
the  people  complained,  and  they,  got, good 
food,  and  it  was  easy  to  work."   ^^^8^^ 
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Then  he  told  them  how,  during  28  years 
he  went  out  to  work,  and  sent  all  his  earn- 
ings home.  First  to  his  father,  then  to  his 
eldest  brother,  and  now  to  his  nephew,  who 
was  at  the  head  of^  the  household.  On 
himself  he  spent  only  two  or  three  roubles 
of  the  60  or  60  he  earned  a  year,  just  for 
luxuries — ^tobacco  and  matches. 

"  I'm  a  sinner,  when  tired  I  even  drink  a 
little  vddTei  somietimes,"  he  added  with  a 
guilty  smile. 

Then  he  told  them  how  the  women  did 
the  work  at  home,  and  how  the  contractor 
had  treated  them  to  half  a  pail  of  vddki 
before  they  started  to-day,  how  one  of  them 
had  died,  and  another  was  returning  home 
ill.  The  sick  workman  he  was  talking  about 
was  in  a  comer  of  the  same  carriage.  Ke 
was  a  young  lad,  with  a  pale,  sallow  face, 
and  bluish  lips.  He  was  evidently  tormented 
by  intermittent  fever.  Nekhltidoff  went  up 
to  him,  but  the  lad  looked  up  with  such  a 
severe  and  suffering  expression  that  Nekh- 
IMofif  did  not  care  to  bother  him  with, 
questions,  but  advised  the  elder  man  to 
give  him  quinine,  and  wrote  down  the  name 
of  the  medicine.  He  wished  to  give  him 
some  money,  but  the  old  workman  said  he 
would  pay  for  it  himself. 

"  Well,  much  as  I  have  travelled,  I  have 
never  met  such  a  gentleman  before.  In- 
stead of  punching  your  head,  he  actually 
gives  up  his  place  to  you,"  said  the  old 
man  to  Taras.  '*  It  seems  there  are  all 
sorts  of  gentlefolk,  too." 

'*  Yes,  this  is  quite  a  new  and  different 
world,"  thought  Nekhludoff,  looking  at  ' 
these  spare,  sinewy  lunbs,  coarse  home- 
made garments,  and  sunburnt,  kindly, 
though  weary-looking  faces,  and  feeling 
himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  new 
people  and  the  serious  interests,  joys,  and 
Bufferings  of  a  life  of  labour. 

"Here  is  le  vra/i  grcmde  monde,^^ 
thought  Nekhlddoff,  remembering  the  words 
of  Prince  Eorchdgin  and  all  that  idle, 
luxurious  world  to  which  the  Eorch4gins 
belonged,  with  their  petty,  mean  interests 
And  he  felt  the  joy  of  a  traveller  on  dis- 
covering a  new,  imknown,  and  beautiful 
world.  „t.edbyGooQle 

END  OF  VOLUME  H. 


RESURRECTION. 

BY  LEO  TOLSTOY. 

AvTHOBisED  English  Translation  by 

Mas.  Louise  Mauds. 


VOL.  a 

CHAPTEB    L 

The  gang  c^  prisoners  to  which  Mdslova 
belonged  had  walked  about  8,800  miles. 
She  and  the  other  prisoners  condemned  for 
criminal  offences  had  travelled  by  rail  and 
by  steamboats  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Perm.  It  was  only  here  that  Nekh- 
ladoff  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission 
for  her  to  travel  with  the  political 
prisoners,  as  Vera  Doukhova,  who  was 
among  the  latter,  had  advised  him  to  do.  The 
journey  up  to  Perm  had  been  very  trying  to 
Mdslova,  both  morally  and  physically — 
physically  because  of  the  overcrowding,  the 
dirt,  and  the  disgusting  vermin  which  gave 
her  no  peace ;  morally t  because  of  the 
equally  disgusting  men.  The  men,  like  the 
vermin,  though  they  changed  at  each  halt- 
ing-place, were  everywhere  alike  impor- 
tunate. They  swarmed  round  her  giving 
her  no  refit.  Among  the  women  prisoners 
and  the  men  prisoners,  the  gaolers 
and  the  convoy  soldiers,  the  habit 
of  a  kind  of  cynical  debauch  was 
so  firmly  established  that  unless  a 
female  prisoner  was  willing  to  utilise 
her  womanhood  she  had  to  be  con- 
tinually on  the  watch.  To  be  continually 
in  a  state  of  fear  and  strife  was  very  trying, 
and  Maslovay  was  specially  exposed  to 
attacks,  her  appearance  being  attractive  and 
her  past  known  to  everyone.  The  decided 
resistance  with  which  she  now  met  the 
importunities  of  all  the  men  seemed  offen- 
sive to  them,  and  awakened  another  feeling, 
that  of  ill-will,,  towards  her.  But  her 
position  was  made  a  little  easier  by  her 
intimacy  with  Theodosia  and  Theodosia's 
husband,  who,  having  heard  of  the  moles- 
tations his  wife  was  subject  to,  had  in  Nijni 
l^oy^orod  been  arrested  at  his  own  desire  in 
order  to  be  able  to  protect  her,  and  was 
now  travelling  with  the  gang  as  a  prisoner, 

Mdslova's  position  became  much  more 
bearable  when  she  was  allowed  to  join  the 
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political  prisoners.  Political  prisoners  were 
provided  with  better  accommodation,  better 
food,  and  were  treated  less  rudely;  but, 
besides  all  this,  Mdslova's  condition  was 
much  improved  by  the  fact  that  she  was  no 
longer  molested  by  the  men  and  could  live 
without  being  reminded  of  that  past  which 
she  was  so  anxious  to  forget.  But  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  change  lay  in  the 
fact  that  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  persons  who  exercised  a  decided 
and  most  beneficial  influence  on  her 
character.  M&slova  was  allowed  to  stop 
with  the  pohtical  prisoners  at  all  the 
halting-places;  but,  being  a  strong  and 
healthy  woman,  she  was  obliged  to  march 
with/ the  criminal  convicts.  In  this  way 
she  walked  all  the  way  from  Tomsk.  Two 
political  prisoners  also  marched  with  the 
gang  —  Mary  Pavlovna  Schetinina,  that 
girl  with  the  hazel  eyes  who  had 
attracted  Nekhludoff's  attention  when  he 
visited  Dodkhdva  in  prison,\  and  one 
Simonson,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Tak6vtsk  district,  the  dishevelled,  dark 
young  fellow  with  deep-lying  eyes,  whom 
Nekhludofif  had  also  noticed  during  the  same 
visit.  Mary  Pavlovna  was  walking  because 
she  had  given  up  her  place  on  the  cart  to  one 
of  the  criminals,  a  ^(voman  expecting  to  be 
confined;  and  Simonson  because  he  did 
not  care  to  avail  himself  of  a  class  privilege. 
These  three  always  started  early  in  the 
mpming  before  the  rest  of  the  political 
prisoners,  who  followed  later  on  in  the 
carts. 

They  were  ready  to  start  in  this  way  just 
outside  a  large  town  where  a  new  convoy 
officer  had  taken  charge  of  the  gang. 

It  was  early  on  a  dull  September  morn- 
ing. It  kept  raining  and  snowing  alter- 
nately, and  the  cold  wind  blew  in  sudden 
gusts.  The  whole  gang  of  prisoners,  con- 
sisting of  400  men  and  50  wcMxien,  was 
already  assembled  in  the  court  of  the 
halting-place.  Some  of  them  were  crowding 
round  the  chief  of  the  convoy,  who  was 
giving  to  specially  -  appointed  prisoners 
money  for  two  days'  keep  to  distribute 
among  the  rest;  while  others  were  pur- 
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chasing  food  from  women  who  had  been  let 
into  the  courtyard.  One  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  prisoners  counting  their  money 
and  making  their  purchases,  and  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  women  with  the  food. 

Simonson,  in  his  rubber  jacket  and 
rubber  overshoes,  fastened  with  string  over 
his  worsted  stockings  (he  was  a  vegetarian, 
and  would  not  wear  the'  skin  of  slaughtered 
animals),  was  also  in  the  courtyard  wait- 
ing for  the  gang  to  start.  He  stood  by  the 
porch  jotting  down  in  his  notebook  a 
thought  that  had  occurred  to  him.  This 
was  what  he  wrote :  "  If  a  bacteria  watched 
and  examined  a  human  nail,  it  would  pro- 
nounce it  inorganic  matter ;  and  thus  we, 
examining  our  globe  and  watching  its  crusty 
pronounce  it  to  be  inorganic.  This  ia 
incorrect."  ^ 

Kattisha  and  Mary  Pavlovna,  both  wearing 
topboots  and  with  shawls  tied  round  their 
heads,  came  out  of  the  building  into  the  court- 
yard, where-  the  saleswomen  sat  sheltered 
from  the  wind  by  the  northern  wall  of  the 
court,  and  vied  with  one  another  offering 
their  goods — hot  meat  pie,  fish,  vermicelli, 
buckwheat  porridge,  liver,  beef,  eggs,  milk : 
one  had  even  a  roast  pig  to  offer. 

Having  bought  some  eggs,  bread,  fish,  and 
some  rusks,  Maslova  was  putting  them  into 
her  bag,  while  Mary  Pavlovna  was  paying 
the  women,  when  a  movement  occurred 
among  the  convicts.  All  were  silent,  and 
took  their  places.  The  officer  came  out  and 
began  giving  the  final  orders  before  starting. 
Everything  was  done  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  prisoners  were  counted,  the  chains  on 
their  legs  examined,  and  those  who  were  to 
march  in  couples  were  linked  together  with 
manacles.  But  suddenly  the  angry,  autho- 
ritative voice  of  the  officer  shouting  some- 
thing was  heard,  also  the  sound  of  a  blow 
and  the  crying  of  a  child.  All  were  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  came  a  hollow 
murmur  from  the  crowd.  Maslova  and 
Mary  Pavlovna  advanced  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  noise  proceeded. 

CHAPTER  II. 
This  is  what  Mary  Pavlovna  and  Katusha 
saw  wjien  they  came  up  to  the  scene  whence 
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the  noise  proceeded.  The  officer,  a  sturdy 
fellow  with  fair  moustaches,  stood  uttering 
words  of  coarse  and  foul  ahuse,  and  rubbing 
with  his  left  the  palm  of  his  right  hand» 
which  he  had  hurt  in  hitting  a  prisoner  in 
the  face.  In  front  of  him  a  thin,  tall  con- 
vict, with  half  his  head  shaved,  and  dressed 
in  a  cloak  too  short  for  him  and  trousers 
much  too  short,  stood  wiping  his  bleeding 
face  with  one  hand  and  holding  a  littie, 
shrieking  girl  wrapped  in  a  shawl  with  the 
other.  "  1*11  give  it  you  (foul  abuse).  I'll 
teach  you  to  reason  (more  abuse).  You're 
to  give  her  to  the  women  I "  shouted  the 
officer,    "  Now,  then,  on  with  them." 

The  convict  (who  was  exiled  by  his  village 
commune)  had  been  carrying  his  little 
daughter  all  the  way  from  Tomsk,  because  his 
wife  had  die^  there  of  typhus.  Now  the  officer 
ordered  him  to  be  manacled.  The  exile's 
explanations,  that  he  could  not  oarry  the 
child  if  he  were  mana-cled,  irritated  the 
officer  who  happened  to  be  in  a  bad  temper, 
and  he  gave  the  trbublesome  prisoner  a 
beating. 

Before  the  injured  convict  stood  a  convoy 
soldier  and  a  black-bearded  prisoner,  with 
manacles  on  one  hand,  and  a  look  of  gloom 
on  the  face  which  he  turned  now  to  the 
officer,  now  to  the  prisoner  with  the  little 
girl. 

The  officer  repeated  his  orders  for  the 
soldier  to  take  away  the  girl.  The  murmur 
among  the  prisoners  grew  louder. 

"  All  the  way  from  Tomsk  they  were  not 
put  on,"  came  a  hoarse  voice  from  some  one 
in  the  rear.   "  It's  a  child,  and  not  a  puppy.'* 

"What's  he  to  do  with  the  lassie? 
That's  not  the  law*'*  said  some  one  else. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  shouted  the  officer,  as  if 
he  had  been  stung,  and  rushed  into  the  \ 

crowd.  "  I'll  teach  you  the  law.  Who 
spoke?    You?    You?" 

"  Everybody  says  so,  because *'  said  a 

short,  broad-faced  prisoner. 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking  the 
officer  hit  him  in  the  face.  "  Mutiny  is  it  ? 
I'll  show  you  what  mutiny  means.  I'll 
have  you  all  shot  like  dogs,  and  the  autho- 
rities will  be  only  too  thsmkful.  Take  the  girL" 
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,The  crowd  was  silent.  One  convoy 
soldier  pulled  away  the  girl  who  was 
screaming  desperately,  while  another  mana- 
cled the  prisoner,  who  now.  submissively 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  Take  her  to  the  women,**  shouted  the 
officer,  arranging  his  sword-belt. 

The  Httle  girl,  whose  face  had  grown 
quite  red,  was  trying  to  disengage  her  arms 
from  under  the  shawl,  and  screamed  un- 
ceasingly. Mary  Bavlovna  stepped  out 
from  among  the  crowd  and  came  up  to  the 
officer. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  carry  the  little 
girl  ?  **  she  said. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  *'  asked  the  officer. 

"  A  political  prisoner.** 
JMary  Pavlovna's  handsome  face,  with  the 
beautiful  prominent  eyes  (he  had  noticed 
her  before  when  the  prisoners  were  given 
into  his  charge),  evidently  produced  an 
effect  on  the  officer.  He  looked  at  her  in 
silence  as  if  considering,  then  said :  "  I  dou't 
care ;  carry  her  if  you  like.  It  is  easy  for 
you  to  show  pity!  If  he  ran  away,  who 
would  have  to  answer  for  it  ?  .'* 

"How  pould  he  run  away  with  the  child 
jn  his  arms  ?  **  said  Mary  Pdvlovna. 

"I  have  no  time  to  talk  with  you.  Take 
her  if  you  like.'* 

"  Shall  I  give  her  ?  **  asked  the  soldier. 

"  Yes,  give  her." 

"  Come  to  me,"  said  Mary  P4vlovna, 
trying  to  coax  the  child  to  come  to  her. 

But  the  child  in  the  soldier*s  arms  stretched 
herself  towards  her  father,  and  continued 
to  scream,  and  would  not  go  to  Mary 
Pavlovna. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mary  Pavlovna,**  said  Mas- 
lova,  getting  a  rusk  out  of  her  bag,  "  she 
will  come  to  me.'* 

The  little  girl  knew  Mdslova,  and  when 
she  saw  her  face  and  the  rusk  she  let  her 
take  her.  All  was  quiet.  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  gang  stepped  out.  The 
convoy  counted  the  prisoners  over  again. 
The  bags  were  packed  on  to  the  carts, 
and  the  weak  prisoners  seated  on  the 
top.  Maplova,  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  took  her  place  among  the  women. 
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next  to  Theodosia.  Simonson,  who  ha4 
all  the  time  been  watching  what  was 
going  on,  stepped,  with  long,  determined 
strides,  up  to  the  officer,  who,  having  given 
his  orders,  was  just  getting  into  a  trap,  and 
said,  "  You  have  behaved  badly." 

"  Get  to  your  place ;  it  is  no  business  of 
yours.*' 

"  It  is  my  business  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  behaved  badly,  and  I  have  said  it,'* 
said  Simonson,  looking  intently  into  the 
officer's  face  from  under  his  bushy  eye- 
brows. 

"Ready?  March  I"  the  officer  called 
out,  paying  no  heed  to  Simonson;  and,, 
taking  hold  of  the  driver's  shoulder,  he  got 
into  the  trap.  The  gang  started  and 
spread  out  as  it  stepped  on  to  the  muddy- 
high  road,  with  ditches  on  each  side,  which 
passed  through  a  dense  forest. 


CHAPTER  Al. 

In  spite  of  the  hard  conditions  in  which 
they  were  placed,  life  among  the  political 
prisoners  seemed  very  good  to  Katusha 
after  the  depraved,  luxurhms,  and  effeminate 
life  she  had  led  in  towns  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  after  two  months'  imprisonment 
with  criminal  prisoners.  The  15  to  20  miles 
they  did  per  day,  with  one  day's  rest  after 
two  days'  marching,  strengthened  her 
physically,  and  the  fellowship  with  her  new 
companions  opened  out  to  her  a  life  full  of 
interests  such  as  she  had  never  dreamt  of. 
People  so  wonderful  (so  she  expressed  it) 
as  those  whom  she  was  now  with  she 
had  not  only  never  met  but  could  not  even 
have  imagined. 

"There  now!  and  I  cried  when  I  was 
sentenced,"  she  said.  **  "Why  I  must  thank 
God  for  it  all  the  days  of  my  life.  I  have 
learnt  to  know  what  I  never  should  have 
found  out  else." 

She  understood  these  people  easily  and 
without  effort,  and,  being  of  the  people,  fuUy 
sympathised  with  them.  She  understood 
that  they  were  for  the  people  and  against 
the  upper  classes,  and,  though  themselves 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  had  sacrificed 
their   privileges,    their   liberty,  and    their 
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lives  for  the  people.  This  especially 
made  her  value  and  admire  them.  She 
was  charmed  with  all  her  new  compa- 
nions, but  particularly  with  Maxy  F&vlovna ; 
with  her  she  was  not  only  charmed,  but 
she  loved  her  with  a  peculiar,  respectful, 
and  rapturous  love.  She  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  this  beautiful  ghrl,  who 
could  speak  three  languages — ^the  daughter 
of  a  rich  general — gave  away  all  that  her  rich 
brother  sent  her,  lived  like  the  simplest 
working  girl,  and  dressed  not  only  simply 
but  poorly,  paying  no  heed  to  her  appea- 
rance. This  trait  and  a  complete  absence  of 
coquetry  were  particularly  surprising,  and 
therefore  attractive  to  M&slova. 

M^slova  could  see  that  Mary  P4vlovna 
knew,  and  was  even  pleased  to  know,  that  she 
was  handsome,  and  yet  the  efifect  her  appea- 
rance had  on  men  was  not  at  all  pleasing 
to  her,  but  she  was  even  afraid  of  it,  and 
had  an  absolute  disgust  to  all  lovemaking. 
Her  men  companions  knew  it,  and  never 
fell  in  love  with  her,  or,  at  anyrate,  concealed 
it  if  they  did,  and  tveated  her  as  they  would 
a  man;  but  with  strangers,  who  often 
molested  her,  the  great  physical  strength  on 
which  she  prided  herself  stood  her  in  good 
stead. 

**  It  happened  once,"  she  said  to  Eattisha, 
**  that  a  man  followed  me  in  the  street,  and 
would  not  leave  me  on  any  account.  At 
last  I  gave  him  such  a  shaking  that  he  was 
frightened  and  ran  away  I" 

She  became  a  revolutionist,  as  she  said, 
because  she  felt  a  dislike  to  the  life  of  the 
well-to-do  from  childhood  up,  and  loved  the 
life  of  the  common  people.  She  was  always 
being  scolded  for  spending  her  time  in  the 
servants'  hall,  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  stables, 
instead  of  the  drawing-room. 

**  And  I  found  it  amusing  to  be  with  the 
cooks  and  coachmen,  and  dull  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  said.  "Then 
when  I  came  to  understand  things,  I  saw 
that  our  life  was  altogether  wrong.  I 
had  no  mother,  and  I  did  not  care  for  my 
father,  and  so  I  left  home  when  I  was  19, 
and  went  to  work  as  a  factory  hand  With  a 
girl  frieni." 
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Alter  she  loft  the  factory  she  lived  in  the 
country,  then  returned  to  town,  and  lived  in 
%  lodging  where  they  had  a  secret  printing 
press.  There  she  was  arrested,  And  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour.  Mary  Pavlovna  said 
nothing  about  it  herself,  but  Katiisha  heard 
iroo^  others  that  Mary  Pavlovna  was  sen- 
tenced because,  when  the  lodging  was 
searched  by  the  police  and  one  of  the  revo- 
lutionists fired  a  shot  in  the  dark,  she 
pleaded  guilty.  ^ 

*Ag  soon  as  she  had  learned  to  know  Mary 
P4vlovna,  Katiisha  noticed  th£i.t  whatever 
the  conditions  she  found  herself  in,  Mary 
Pavlovna  never  thought  of  herself  but  was 
always  anxious  to  serve,  to  help  some  one  in 
things  small  or  great.  One  of  her  present 
companions,  Novodvoroif,  said  of  her  that 
she  devoted  herself  to  philanthropic  recrea- 
tions. And  this  was  tn;e.  The  interest  of 
l^er  whole  life  lay  in  the  search  for  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  others.,  This  kind  of 
amusement  had  become  the  habit,  the 
business  of  her  life.  And  she  did  it  all  so 
naturally  that  those  wljp  knew  her  were  no 
longer  grateful,  but  simply  expected  it  of 
her. 

When  Maslova  first  ca^ne  among  them, 
Mary  Pavlovna  felt  repulsed  and  disgusled- 
KatAsha  noticed  this ;  but  she  also  noticed 
that,  having  made  an  effort  to  overcome 
these  feelings,  Mary  Pavlovna  became  par- 
ticularly tender  and  kind  to  her.  The 
tenderness  and  kindness  of  so  uncommon 
a  being  touched  Maslova  so  much  that  she 
gave  her  her  whole  heart,  and  unconsciously 
accepting  her  views,  could  not  help 
imitating  her  in  everything.  And  Mary 
Pavlovna  was  in  her  turn  moved  by  this 
devoted  love  of  Katusha's,  and  learnt  to 
love  her.  These  women  were  also  united 
by  the  repulsion  they  both  felt  to  sexual 
love.  The  one  loathed  that  kind  of  love, 
having  experienced  all  its  horrors;  the 
other,  never  having  experienced  it,  looked 
on  it  as  on  somethiog  incomprehensible, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  something  repug- 
nant and  offensive  to  human  dignity. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

Mary  Pdvlovna's  inflnence  was  one  tha^ 
Mislova  submitted  to  becanse  she  loTe4 
Mary  Pavlovna.  Simonson  influenced  her 
because  he  loved  her. 

Everybody  lives  and  acts  partly  accord- 
ing to.  his  own,  partly  according  to  other 
people's,  ideas.  This  is  what  constitutes 
one  of  the  great  differences  among  men. 
To  some,  thinking  is  a  kind  of  mental  game ; 
they  treat  their  reason  as  if  it  were  a  fly- 
wheel without  a  connecting  strap,  and  are 
guided  in  their  actions  by  other  people's 
ideas,  by  customs,  or  laws :  while  others 
look  upon  their  own  ideas  as  the  chiel 
motive  power  oi  all  their  actions,  and 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
reason  and  submit  to  it,  accepting  other 
people's  opinion  only  occasionally  and 
after  weighing  them  critically.  Simonson 
was  a  man  of  the  latter  sort ;  he  settled 
and  verified  everything  according  to  his 
own  reason,  and  acted  on  the  decision 
he  arrived  at.  When  a  schoolboy  he  made 
tip  his  mind  that  his  father's  income, 
as  a  paymaster  in  a  Government  office,  was 
dishonestly  gained,  and  he  told  his  father 
that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  people. 
When  his  father  instead  of  listening  to  him 
gave  him  a  scolding,  he  left  his  father's 
house,  and  would  not  avail  himself  of  his 
father  s  means.  Having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  existing  misery  was  a 
result'  of  the  people's  ignorance,  he  johied 
the  Socialists  who  carried  on  propaganda 
among  the  people  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
university,  and  got  a  place  as  a  village 
schoolmaster.  He  taught  and  explained  to 
his  pupils  and  to  the  peasants  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  just,  and  openly  blamed  what 
he  thought  unjust.  He  was  arrested  and 
tried.  During  his  trial  he  determined  to 
tell  his  judges  that  his  was  a  just  cause,  for 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  tried  or  pimished. 
When  the  judges  paid  no  heed  to  his  words 
but  went  on  with  the  trial,  he  decided  not 
to  answer  them,  and  kept  resolutely  silent 
when  they  questioned  him.  He  was  exiled 
to  the  Government  of  Arohangd*  There  he 
formulated  a  religious  teaching  which  was 
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founded  on  the  theory  that  everything  in 
the  world  was  alive,  that  nothing  is  lifeless, 
and  that  all  the  objects  we  consider  to  be 
without  life,  or  inorganic,  are  only  parts 
of  an  enormous  organic  body  which 
we  cannot  compass.  A  man's  task  is 
to  sustain  the  life  of  that  huge  organism 
and  all  its  animate  parts.  Therefore,  he 
was  against  war,  capital  punishment,  and 
every  kind  of  killing,  not  only  of  human 
beings,  but  also  of  animals.  Concerning 
marriage,  too,  he  had  a  peculiar  idea  of  his 
own ;  he  thought  that  procreation  was  a  lower 
function  of  man,  the  highest  function  being 
to  serve  the  already  existing  lives.  He  found 
a  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  phacocytes  in  the  blood.  Celi- 
bates, according  to  his  opinion,  were 
like  phacocytes,  their  function  being  to 
help  the  weak  and  the  sick  particles  of  the 
organism.  From  the  moment  he  came  to 
this  conclusion  he  began  to  consider  him- 
self,  as  well  as  Mary  Pavlovna,  as  phaco- 
cytes, and  to  live  accordingly,  though  as  a 
youth  he  had  been  addicted  to  vice.  His 
love  for  Katiisha  did  not  infringe  this  con- 
ception, because  he  loved  her  platonicaIly» 
and  such  love,  he  considered,  could  not 
hinder  his  activity  as  a  phacocyte,  but  on 
the  contrary,  acted  as  an  inspiration. 

Not  only  moral,  but  also  most  practical 
questions  he  decided  in  his  own  way.  He 
applied  a  theory  of  his  own  to  all  practical 
business,  had  rules  relating  to  the  number 
of  hours  for  rest  and  for  work,  to  the  kind 
of  foot  to  eat,  the  way  to  dress,  to  heat  and 
light  up  the  rooms.  With  all  this  Simon- 
son  was  v^ry  shy  and  modest;  and  yet, 
when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind, 
nothing  could  make  him  waver.  And  this 
man  had  a  decided  influence  on  M4slova, 
through  his  love  for  her.  With  a  woman's 
instinct  M&slova  very  soon  found  out  that 
he  loved  her.  And  the  fact  that  she  could 
awaken  love  in  a  man  of  that  kind  raised 
her  in  her  own  estimation.  It  was  Nekhld- 
dofTs  magnanimity,  and  what  had  been  in 
the  past,  that  made  him  offer  to  marry  her, 
but  Simonson  loved  her  simply  because 
he  loved  her.  And  she  felt  that  Simon- 
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son  considered  her  to  be  an  exceptional 
woman,  having  peculiarly  high  moral 
qualities.  She  did  not  quite  know  what  the 
qualities  he  attributed  to  her  were,  but  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  that  he 
should  not  J>e  disappointed  in  her,  she  tried 
with  all  her  might  to  awaken  in  her9elf  all 
the  highest  qualities  she  could  conceive, 
and  she  tried  to  be  as  good  as  possible. 
This  had  begun  while  they  were  stiU  in 
prison,  when  on  a  common  visiting  day  she 
had  noticed  his  kindly  dark  blue  eyes 
gazing  fixedly  at  her  from  under  his  project- 
ing brow.  Even  then  she  had  noticed  that 
this  was  a  peculiar  man  and  that  he  was 
looking  at  her  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  had 
also  noticed  the  striking  combination  of  stern- 
ness which  the  unruly  hair  and  the  frowning 
forehead  gave  to  his  appearance,  with  the 
child-like  kindness  and  innocence  of  his 
look.  She  saw  him  again  in  Tomsk,  where 
she  joined  the  political  prisoners.  Though 
they  had  not  uttered  a  word,  their  looks 
told  plainly  that  they  had  understood  one 
another.  Even  after  that  they  had  had  no 
serious  conversation  with  each  other,  but 
Maslova  felt  that  when  he  spoke  in  her 
presence  his  words  were  addressed  to  her 
and  that  he  spoke  for  her  sake,  trying  to 
express  himself  as  plainly  as  he  could ;  but 
it  was  when  he  started  walking  with 
the  criminal  prisoners  that  they  grew 
specially  near  to  one  another. 


OHAPTEB  V, 

Until  they  left  Perm,  NekhludofTonly  twice 
managed  to  see  Eat^sha — once  in  Nijni-No- 
vogorod  before  the  prisoners  were  embarked 
on  a  barge  surrounded  with  a  wire  netting, 
and  again  in  Perm  in  the  prison  office.  At 
both  these  interviews  he  found  her  reserved 
and  imkind.  She  answered  his  questions  as 
to  whether  she  was  in  want  of  anything,  and 
whether  she  was  comfortable,  evasively  and 
bashfully,  and,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
same  feeling  of  hostile  reproach  which  she 
had  shown  several  times  before.  Her 
depressed  state  of  mind — which  was  only 
the  result  of  the  molestations  from  the  men 
that  she  was  undergoing   at    the  time — 
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tormented  Nekbliidoff.  He  feared  lest,  in- 
fluenced by  the  hard  and  degrading  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed  on  the 
journey,  she  should  again  get  into  that 
state  bf  despair  and  discord  with  her  own 
self  which  formerly  made  her  irritable  with 
him,  and  which  had  caused  her  to  drink 
and  smoke  excessively  to  gain  oblivion. 
But  he  was  unable  to  help  her  in  any 
way  during  this  part  of  the  journey,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  with  her. 
It  was  only  when  she  joined  the  political 
prisoners  that  he  saw  how  unfounded  his 
fears  were,  and  at  each  interview  he  noticed 
that  inner  change  he  so  strongly  desired  to 
see  in  her  becoming  more  and  more  marked. 
The  flrst  time  they  met  in  Tomsk  she 
was. again  just  as  she  had  been  "when 
leaving  Moscow.  She  did  not  frown 
or  become  confused  when  she  saw  him,  but 
met  him  joyfully  and  simply,  thanking 
him  for  what  he  had  done  for  her,  especially 
for  bringing  her  among  the  people  with 
whom  she  now  was. 

After  two  months'  marching  with  the 
gang,  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
within  her  became  apparent  in  her  appes^- 
ance.  She  grew  sunburnt  and  thinner,  and' 
seemed  older;  wrinkles  appeared  on  her 
temples  and  round  her  mouth.  She  had  no 
ringlets  on  her  forehead  now,  and  her  hair 
wa.s  covered  with  the  kerchief.  In  the  way  * 
it  was  arranged,  as  well  as  in  her  dress  and 
her  manner,  there  was  no  trace  of  coquetry 
left.  And  this  change  which  had  taken 
place  and  was  still  progressing  in  ber 
made  Nekhliidoff  very  happy. 

He  felt  for  her  something  he  had  never 
experienced  before.  This  feeling  had 
nothing  in  common  with  his  first  poetic 
love  for  her,  and  even  less  with  the  sensual^ 
love  that  had  followed,  nor  even  with  the 
satisfaction  of  a  duty  fulfilled,  not  unmixed 
L  with  self-admiration,  with  which  he  decided 
to  marry  her  aiter  the  trial.  The  present 
feeling  was  simply  one  of  pity  and  tenderness.  ^ 
He  had  felt  it  when  he  met  her  in  prison  for 
the  first  time,  and  then  again  when,  aftef 
conquering  his  repugnance,  he  forgav^  her. 
the  imagined   intrigue    with  the  medical 
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assisiiaiit  in  the  hospital  (the  injustioe  done 
her  had  since  been  discovered).  It  i^s  the 
same  feeling  he  now  had,  only  witB  this 
difference :  that  formerly  it  was  momentary 
and  that  now  it  had  become  permanent. 
Whatever  he  was  doing,  whatever  he  was 
thinking  now,  a  feeling  of  pity  and  tender- 
ness dwelt  with  him,  and  not  only  pity  and 
tenderness  for  her,  but  for  everybody. 
This*  feeling  seemed  to  have  opened  the 
floodgates  of  love  which  had  found  no 
outlet  in  Nekhludoff's  soul,  and  the  love 
now  flowed  out  to  everyone  he  met.  During 
this  journey  Nekhludoff 's  feelings  were  so 
stimulated  thskt  he  could  not  help  being 
attentive  and  considerate  to  everybody, 
from  the  coachmen  and  the  convoy  soldiers 
to  the  prison  inspectors  and  governors 
whom  he  had  to  deal  with.  Now  that 
Maslova  was  among  the  political  prisoners, 
Nekhliidoff  could  not  help  becoming 
acquainted  with  many  of  them;  flrst 
in  Ekterinburg,  where  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  freedom  and  were  kept  all 
together  in  a  large  cell,  and  then  on  the 
road,  when  Maslova  was  marching  with 
three  of  the  .men  and  four  of  the  women. 
Coming  in  contact  With  political,  exiles  in 
this  way  made  Nekhliidoff  completely  change 
his  mind  concerning  them. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Bussia,  but  especially 
since  that  1st  of  March  (O.S.)  when  Alexander 
II.  was  murdered,  Nekhludoff  regarded  the 
revolutionists  with  dislike  and  contempt. 
He  was  repulsed  by  the  cruelty  and  secrecy  of 
the  methods  they  employed  in  their  struggles 
against  the  Government,  especially  the  cruel 
murders  they  committed,  and  their  arro- 
gance also  disgusted  him.  But,  having 
learnt  more  intimately  to  know  them  and 
all  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  he  saw  that  they  could  not  be 
other  than  they  were. 

Terribly  senseless  as  the  torments  which 
were  inflicted  on  the  criminals  were, 
there  was  at  least  some  semblance  of 
justice  shown  ^em  before  and  after  they 
were  sentenced,  but  in  the  case  of  the  politi- 
cal  prisoners   there   was    not    even   that 
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•emblance,  as  NekhlMofT  saw  in  the 
oase  of  Sh6tistova  and  in  that  of  many  of 
liis  new  acquaintances.  These  people  were 
dealt  with  like  fishes  caoght  in  a  net; 
everything  that  gets  into  the  net  is  pulled 
ashore,  and  then  the  big  fish  which  are  re- 
quired are  sorted  out,  and  the  little  ones  are 
left  to  perish  unheeded  on  the  shore. 
Having  captured  hundreds  that  were  evi- 
dently guiltless,  and  that  could  not  be 
dangerous  to  the  Government,  they  kept 
them  imprisoned  for  years,  where  they  be- 
came consumptive,  went  out  of  their  minds, 
or  conmutted  suicide,  and  kept  them  only 
because  they  had  no  inducement  to  set  them 
free,  while,  safe  in  prison,  they  might  be  of 
ose  to  elucidate  some  question  at  a  judicial 
inquiry^  The  fate  of  these  persons,  often 
innocent  even  from  the  Government  point 
of  view,  depended  on  the  whim,  the  humour, 
or  the  amount  of  leisure  at  the  disposal 
of  some  police  officer  or  spy,  or 
public  prosecutor  or  magistrate,  or  gover- 
nor or  minister.  Some  one  of  these  officials 
feels  dull,  or  inclined  to  distinguish  himgelf , 
and  makes  a  number  of  arrests,  and  impri- 
sons or  sets  free,  according  to  his  ownfanoy 
or  that  of  the  higher  authorities.  And  the 
higher  official,  actuated  by  like  motives, 
according  to  whether  he  is  inclined  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  or  to  what  his  relations  to 
the  minister  are,  exiles  men  to  the  oiher 
side  of  the  world  or  keeps  them  in  soli&ary 
confinement,  condenui^  them  to  Siberia,  to 
hard  labour,  to  deatff,  or  sets  them  free  at 
the  request  of  some  lady. 

They  were  deaM  with  as  in  wat,  and  they 
naturally  employed  the  means  that  were 
used  against  them.  And  as  military  men 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  that 
not  only  conceals  from  them  the  guilt  of 
their  actions,  but  sets  these  actions  up  as 
feats  of  heroism,  so  these  political  offenders 
were  also  constantly  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion  wl^ch  made 
the  cruel  actions  they  committed  in  the 
face  of  danger,  and  at  the  risk  of  liberty 
and  life  and  all  that  Q  dear  to  men, 
seem  not  wicked  but  glorious  actions. 
Nekhludoff  found  in  this  the  explanation  of 
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the  surprising  phenomenon  that  men  with 
the  mUdest  characters,  who  seemed  incapable 
of  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  any  living 
creature,  much  less  of  inflicting  pain,  quietly 
prepared  to  murder  men,  nearly  all  of  thena 
considering  murder  lawful  and  just  on  cer- 
tain occasions  as  a  means  for  self-defence, 
ior  the  attainment  of  high  aims,  or  for  the 
general  welfare.  The  importance  they 
attribute  to  their  cause,  and  consequently 
to  themselves,  flowed  naturally  from  the 
importance  the  Government  attached  to 
their  actions  and  the  cruelty  of  the  punish- 
ments it  inflicted  on  them.  "When  Neklii- 
doff  came  to  know  them  better  he  became 
convinced  that  they  were  not  the  downright 
villains  that  some  imagined  them  to  be,  nor 
the  complete  heroes  that  others  thought 
them,  but  ordinary  people  just  the  same  as 
others,  among  whom  there  were  some  good 
and  some  bad,  and  some  mediocre >  as  there 
are  everywhere. 

There  were  some  among  them  who  had 
turned  revolutionist  because  they  honestly 
considered  it  their  duty  to  fight  the  exi&ting 
evils,  but  there  were  also  those  who  chose 
this  work  for  selfish,  ambitious  motives. 
The  majority,  however,  were  attracted  to 
the  revolutionary  idea  by  the  desire  for 
danger,  for  risks,  the  enjoyment  of  playing 
with  one's  life,  which,  as  Nekhliidoff  knew 
from  his  military  experiences,  is  quite 
common  to  the  most  ordinary  people  while' 
they  are  young  and  full  of  energy.  But 
wherein  they  differed  from  ordinary  people 
was  that  their  moral  standard  was  a  higher 
one  t^^an  that  of  ordinary  men.  They 
considered  not  only  self-control,  hard  living, 
truthfulness,  but  also  the  readiness  to 
sacrifice  everything,  even  life,  for  the 
common  welfare,  as  their  duty.  Therefore, 
the  best  of  them  stood  on  a  moral  level  that 
is  not  often  ree^ihed,  while  the  worst  were 
far  below  the  ordinary  level,  many  of  them 
being  untruthful  and  hypocritical,  and  at* 
the  same  time  self-satisfied  and  proud.  So 
that  Nekhlddoff  learnt  not  only  to  respect 
but  to  love  some  of  his  new  acquaintances^ 
while  he  remained  more  than  indifferent  to 
others. . 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Nekhliidoff  grew  especially  fond  of  Kryl*. 
zoff,  a  consmnptive  young  man  condemned 
to  liard  labour,  who  was  going  with  the 
same  gang  as  Eatdsha.  Nekhlud6ff  made 
his  acquaintaince  already  in  Ekaterinburg, 
and  talked  with  him  several  times  on  the 
road  after  that.  Once,  in  summer,  Nekhltidiff 
spent  almost  the  whole  of  a  day  with  him 
at  a  halting  station,  a/hd  Eryltzofif,  having 
once  started  talking,  told  him  his  story  and 
explained  how  he  had  become  a  Revolutionist. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  his 
story  was  soon  told.  He  lost  his  father,  a 
rich  landed  proprietor  in  the  south  o£ 
Russia,  when  still  a  child.  He  Was  Ihe 
only  son,  and  his  mother  brought  him  itp. 
He  lecumt  easily  in  the  university,  as  well 
as  at  school,  and  was  first  in  the 
mathematical  faculty  of  his  year.  He  was 
offered  a  choice  of  remaining  in  the  univer- 
sity or  goiQg  abroad.  He  hesitated.  He 
loved  a  girl  and  was  thinking  of  marHage 
and  taking  part  in  the  rural  administobtion. 
He  did  not  like  giving  up  either  offer,  and 
could  not  make  up  his  mind.  At  this  time 
his  fellow-students  at  the  university  asked 
him  for  money  for  a  certain  cause.  Hd 
did  not  know  that  this  cause  was  revo- 
lutionary, a  thing  he  was  not  interested 
in  at  that  time,  but  gave  the  mon^y 
from  a  sense  of  comradeship  and  vanily, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  said  he  was 
afraid.  Those  who  received  the  monfty 
were  caught,  a  note  was  found  which  provsd 
that  money  had  been  given  by  Eryltzoff. 
He  was  arrested  and  kept  first  at  the  police 
station,  then  imprisoned. 

"  The  prison  where  I  was  put,"  Kryltzoff 
went  on  to  relate  (he  was  sitting  on  the 
high  bedshelf.  his  elbows  on  hii  knees, 
with  sunken  chest,  the  beautiM  eyes 
with  which  he  looked  at  Nekhliidoff  glisten- 
ing feverishly),  "they  were  no<  specially 
strict.  In  that  prison  we  managed  to  con- 
verse, not  only  by  tapping  th^  walls,  but 
could  walk  about  the  corridoiib,  share  our 
provisions  and  our  tobacco,  jBJid  in  the 
evenings  we  even  sang  in  chorjis.  I  had  a 
fine  voice.      Yes;  if  it  had  pot  been  for 
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mother,  it  would  have  been  all  right,  even 
pleasant  and  interesting.  Here  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  famous  Petr6ff,  who 
afterwards  killed  himself  with  a  piece  of 
glass  at  the  fortress,  and  also  of  others. 
But  I  was  not  yet  a  revolutionist.  I  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  neighbours  in 
the  cells  next  to  mine.  They  were  both 
caught  with  Polish  proclamations  and 
arrested  for  the  same  cause,  and  were  tried 
for  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  convoy 
when  they  were  being  taken  to  the  railway 
station.  One  was  a  Pole,  L6zinsky,  the 
other  a  Jew,  Iloz6v8ky.  Yes.  Well,  this 
Eoz6vsky  was  quite  a  boy.  He  said  he  was 
17,  but  he  looked  15.  Thin,  small,  active, 
with  black  sparkling  eyes,  and,  like  most 
Jews,  very  musical.  His  voice  was  still 
breaking,  and  yet  he  sang  beautifully.  Yes. 
I  saw  them  both  taken  to  be  tried.  They 
were  taken  in  the  morning.  They  returned 
in  the  evening,  and  said  they  were  con- 
demned to  death.  No  one  had  expected  it. 
Their  case  was  so  unimportant ;  they  only 
tried  to  get  away  from  the  convoy,  and  had 
not  even  woimded  anyone.  And  then  it 
was  so  unnatural  to  execute  such  a  child  as 
Boz6vsky.  And  we  in  prison  all  came  to 
the  concliAion  that  it  was  only  done  to 
frighten  them,  and  would  not  be  confirmed. 
At  first  we  were  excited,  and  then  we  com- 
forted ourselves,  and  life  went  on  as  before. 
Yes.  Well,  one  evening  a  watchman  comes 
to  my  door  and  mysteriously  tells  to 
me  that  carpenters  had  arrived  and  were 
putting  up  the  gallows.  At  first  I  did  not 
understand.  What's  that  ?  What  gallows  ? 
But  the  old  watchman  was  so  excited 
that  t  saw  at  once  it  was  for  our 
two.  I  wished  to  tap  and  communicate 
with  my  comrades,  but  was  afraid  those 
two  would  hear.  The  comrades  were  also 
silent.  Evidently  everybody  knew.  In 
the  corridor  and  in  the  cells  everything  ^y^as 
as  still  as  death  all  that  evening.  We  did 
not  tap  the  wall  nor  sing.  At  10  the 
watchman  came  again  and  annoimced  that 
a  hangman  had  arrived  from  Moscow.  He 
said  it  and  went  away.  I  began  celling  him 
back.  Suddenly  I  hear  Boz6v8ky  shouting  to 
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me  across  the  corridor,  *  What's  the  matter  ? 
Why  do  you  call  him  ?  *  I  suiswered  some- 
thing about  asking  him  to  get  me  some 
tobacco,  but  he  seemed  to  guess,  and  asked 
me,  *  Why  did  we  not  sing  to-night ;  why 
did  we  not  tap  the  walls?'  I  do  not  re- 
member what  I  said,  but  I  went  away  so 
as  not  to  speak  to  him.  Tes ;  it  was  a 
'  terrible  night.  I  listened  to  every  sound 
all  night.  Suddenly,  towards  morning,  I 
heard  doorsopening  and  somebody  walking-^ 
memy  persons.  I  went  up  to  my  window. 
There  was  a  lamp  burning  in  the  corridor. 
The  first  to  pass  was  the  inspector.  He  was 
stout  and  seemed  a  resolute,  self-satisfied 
man,  but  he  looked  ghastly  pale,  downcast, 
and  seemed  frightened;  then  his  assistant, 
frowning,  but  resolute;  behind  them  the 
watchmen.  They  passed  my  door  and 
stopped  at  the  next,  and  I  heard  the  assistant 
calling  out  in  a  strange  voice,  L6zinsky,  get 
up  and  put  on  clean  linen  I'  Yes.  Then  I 
hear  the  creaking  of  the  door.  They  entered 
his  cell.  Then  I  hear  L6zinsky's  steps 
going  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor. 
I  could  oidy  see  the  inspector.  He  stood 
quite  pale,  and  buttoned  and  unbuttoned  his 
coat,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Tes.  Then, 
as  if  frightened  of  something,  he  moved  out 
of  the  way.  It  was  L6zin8ky  who  passed  him 
and  came  up  to  my  door.  A  handsome  young 
fellow  he  was,  you  know,  of  that  nice  Polish 
type ;  broad-shouldered,  his  head  covered 
with  fine,  fair  curly  hair  as  with  a  cap,  and 
with  beautiful  blue  eyes.  So  blooming,  so 
fresh,  so  healthy.  He  stopped  in  front  of 
my  window,  so  that  I  could  see  the  whole 
of  his  face.  A  dreadful,  gaunt,  livid  face. 
•Kryltzoflf,  have  you  any  cigarettes?*  I 
wished  to  pass  him  some,  but  the  assistant 
hurriedly  pulled  out  his  cigarette  case  and 
passed  it  to  him.  He  took  out  one,  the 
assistant  struck  a  match;  he  lit  the 
cigarette  and  began  to  smoke,  and  seemed 
to  l>e  thinking.  Then,  as  if  he  had 
remembered  something,  he  began  to  speak. 
'  It  is  cruel  and  unjust.    I  have  committed 

no  crime.    I '    I  saw  something  quiver 

in  his  white  young  throat,  from  which  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes,  and  he  stopped. 
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Yes.  At  that  moment  I  heard  Bozovsky 
shouting  in  his  fine,  Jewish  voice.  LiSzinsky 
threw  away  the  cigarette,  and  stepped  ixom 
the  door.  And  Boz6ysky  appeared  at  tha 
window.  His  childish  face,  with  the  limpid 
black  eyes,  was  red  and  moist.  He  also 
had  clean  linen  on.  The  trousers  were  too 
wide,  and  he  kept  pulling  thoaai  up,  and 
trembled  all  over.  He  approached  his 
pitiful  lace  to  my  window.  •  Kryltzoff,  it's 
true  that  the  doctor  has  preseribed  cough 
mixture  for  me,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  not  well. 
I'll  take  some  more  of  the  mixture.'  No 
one  answered,  and  he  looke^  inquiringly, 
now  at  me,  now  at  the  inspector.  What 
he  meant  to  say  I  never  made  out.  Yes. 
Suddenly  the  assiistant  again  put  on  a 
stem  expression,  and  called  out  in  a  kind 
of  squeaking  tone,  * 'Now,  then,  no  nonsense. 
Let  tis  go."  Bozdvsky  seemed  incapable  of 
understanding  what  awaited  him,  and 
hurried,  almost  ran,  in  front  of  all  along  the 
corridor.  But  then  he  drew  back,  and  I 
could  hear  his  shrill  voice  and  his  cries, 
then  the  tramping  of  feet  and  general  hubbub. 
He  was  shrieking  and  sobbing.  The  sounds 
came  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  the 
door  rattled,  and  all  was  quiet.  Yes. 
*And  so  they  hanged  them.  Throttled 
them  both  with  a  rope.  A  watchman, 
another  one,  saw  it  done,  and  told 
me  that  Ldzinsky  did  not  resist;  but 
Roz6vsky  struggled  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
they  had  to  pull  him  on  to  the  scaffold  and 
to  force  his  head  into  tiie  noose.  Yes ;  this 
watchman  was  a  stupid  fellow.  He  said: 
*  They  told  me,  sir,  that  it  would  be  fright- 
ful :  but  it  was  not  at  all  frightful.  After 
they  were  hanged  they  only  shrugged  their 
shoulders  twice— like  this.'  (He  showed 
how  the  shoulders  convulsively  rose  and 
fell.)  *  Then  the  hangman  pulled  a  bit,  so 
as  to  tighten  the  noose,  and  it  was  all  up, 
and  they  never  budged.' " 

And  Kryltzoff  repeated  the  watchman's 
words,  "  Not  at  all  £nghtfu>,"  and  tried  to 
smile,  but  burst  into  sobs  instead. 

For  a  long  time  after  that  he  kept  silent, 
breathing  heavily  and  repressing  the  sobs 
that  were  choking  him. 
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"From  that  time  I  became  a  Eevola- 
tionist.  Yes,"  he  said,  when  he  wa» 
qnieter,  and  he  finished  his  story  in  a  few 
words. 

He  belonged  to  the  "Narodov61tzy"  party, 
and  was  even  at  the  head  of  the  diMorganising 
group,  whose  object  was  to  terrorise  the 
Government,  so  that  it  should  resign  its 
power  of  its  own  accord.  With  this  object 
he  travelled  to  Petersburg,  to  Kiev,  to 
Odessa,  and  abroad,  and  was  everywhere 
successful.  A  man  in  whom  he  had  full 
confidence  betrayed  him.  He  was  sarested, 
tried,  kept  in  prison  for  two  years,  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
mitigated  to  one  of  hard  labour  for  life. 

He  fell  into  consumption  while  in 
prison,  and  in  the  conditions  he  wew  now 
placed,  he  had  scarcely  more  than  s,  iew 
months  longer  to  live.  This  he  knew,  and 
did  not  repent,  but  said  that  if  he  had 
another  life  he  would  use  it  in  the  SMooe 
way,  to  destroy  the  conditions  which  made 
possible  some  of  the  things  he  had  wit- 
nessed. 

This  man's  story  and  his  intimacy  with 
him,  explained  much  that  Nekhlddofif  had 
not  understood  before. 


CHAPTEK  VIL 

On  the  day  when  the  convoy  officer  had 
the  encounter  with  the  prisoners  at  the 
halting  station  about  the  child,  Nekhl6doff, 
who  had  spent  the  night  at  the  village  inn, 
woke  up  late,  and  was  some  time  writing 
letters  to  post  at  the  next  government  town, 
so  that  he  left  the  inn  later  than  usual,  and 
did  not  overtake  the  gang  on  the  road  as  he 
had  done  on  previous  occasions,  but  came  to 
the  village  where  the  next  halting  station 
was  as  it  was  growing  dusk. 

Having  dried  himself  at  the  inn,  which 
was  kept  by  an  elderly  woman  who  had  an 
extraordinarily  fat,  w'hite  neck,  he  had  his 
tea  in  a  clean  room,  decorated  with  a  great 
number  of  icons  and  pictures,  and  then 
hurried  away  to  the  halting  station  to  ask 
the  officer  for  an  interview  with  Kattisha. 
At    the    six    last     halting    stations    he 
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could  not  get  this  permission  from 
any  of  the  officers.  Though  they  had  been 
changed  several  times,  no^  one  of  them 
would  allow  Nekhludoff  inside  the  halting 
stations,  so  that  he  had  not  seen  Katus)ia 
for  more  than  a  week.  This  strictness  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  an  important 
prison  official  was  expected  to  pass  that 
way.  Now  this  official  had  passed,  without 
looking  in  at  the  gang  after  all,  and 
Nekhludoff  hoped  that  the  officer  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the  gang  in  the  morning 
would  allow  him  an  interview  with  the 
prisoners,  -as  former  officers  had  done» 
The  landlady  offered  Nekhltidoff  a  trap  to 
drive  him  to  the  halting  place,  situated  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  village,  but  Nekhludoff 
preferred  to  walk.  A  young  labourer,  a 
broad-shouldered  young  fellow  of  Herculean 
dimensions,  with  enormous  top  boots, 
freshly  blackened  with  strongly-smelling 
tflur,  offered  himself  as  a  guide. 

A  dense  mist  obscured  the  sky,  and  it 
was  so  dark  that  when  the  young  fellow 
was  three  steps  in  advance  of  him  NekhlMoff 
could  not  see  him  unless  the  light  of  some 
window  happened  to  fall  on  the  spot; 
but  he  could  hear  the  heavy  boots 
wading  through  the  deep,  sticky  slush. 
After  passing  the  open  place  in  front  of 
the  church,  and  the  long  street  with  its 
rows  of  windows  shining  brightly  in  the 
darkness,  Nekhludoff  followed  his  guide  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  it  was 
pitch  dark.  But  soon  here,  too,  rays  of  light, 
streaming  through  the  mist  from  the  lamps 
in  front  of  the  halting  station,  became 
discernible  through  the  darkness.  The 
reddish  spots  of  light  grew  bigger  and 
bigger.  At  last  the  stakes  of  the  palisade, 
the  moving  figure  of  the  sentinel,  a  post 
painted  with  white  and  black  stripes,  and 
the  sentinel's  box  became  visible. 

The  sentinel  called  his  usual  "  Who  goes 
there  ?  "  as  they  approached,  and,  seeing 
they  were  strangers,  treated  them  with  such 
severity  that  he  would  not  even  allow  them 
to  wait  by  the  palisade.  But  Nekhludoff  S 
guide  was  not  abashed  by  this  severity. 
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**  Halloo,  lad  I  why  so  fierce  ?  Ton  go 
and  rouse  your  boss  while  we  wait  here." 

The  sentinel  gave  no  answer,  but  shouted 
something  in  at  the  gate  and  stopped 
looking  at  the  broad-shouldered  young 
labourer  scraping  the  mud  off  Nekhliidoff's 
boots  with  a  chip  of  wood  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  From  behind  the  palisade  came 
the  hum  of  male  and  female  voices.  In 
about  three  minutes  more  something  rattled, 
the  gate  opened,  and  a  sergeant  with  his 
cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders  stepped 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the  lamplight. 

The  sergeant  was  not  as  strict  as  the 
sentinel,  but  he  was  extremely  inquisitive. 
He  insisted  on  knowing  what  NekhlMoff 
wemted  the  officer  for,  and  who  he  was, 
evidently  scenting  his  booty,  and  anxious 
not  to  let  it  escape.  Nekhludofif  said  he 
had  come  on  special  business,  £md  would 
show  his  gratitude ;  and  would  the  sergeant 
take  a  note  for  him  to  the  officer?  The 
sergeant  took  the  note,  nodded,  and  went 
away. 

Some  time  after,  the  gate  rattled  again 
and  women,  carrying  baskets,  boxes,  jugs, 
and  sacks,  came  out,  loudly  chattering  in 
their  pecuHar  Siberian  dialect  as  they 
stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the  gate. 
None  of  them  wore  peasant  costumes,  but 
were  dressed  town  fashion,  wearing  jackets 
and  fur -lined  cloaks;  their  skirts  were 
tucked  up  high,  and  their  heads  wrapped  in 
shawls.  They  examined  NekhlMoff  and 
his  guide  curiously  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
One  of  them  showed  evident  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  the  broad-shouldered  fellow,  and 
affectionately  sidministered  to  him  a  dose 
of  Siberian  abuse.  "  You  demon,  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  The  devil  take  you  I  ** 
she  said,  addressing  him. 

"  I've  been  showing  this  traveller  here 
the  way,"  answered  the  young  fellow. 
"And  what  have  you  been  bringing  here  ?  " 

**  Dairy  produce,  and  I  am  to  bring  more 
in  the  morning.' 

"They  did  not  want  to  kedp  you  the 
night,  eh  ?  "  asked  the  young  fellow. 

"  You  be  damned,  you  liar  I "  she  called 
out,  laughing.  "  Eh,  but  come  along  with 
us  as  far  as  the  village  " 
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The  guide  said  Bomething  in  answer  that 
made,  not  only  the  women  but  also  the 
sentinel  laugh,  and  turning  to  Nekhltidoff 
he  said : 

"You'll  find  your  way  alone?  Won't 
get  lost,  will  you  ?  " 

*«  I  shall  find  it  aU  right." 

"  When  you  have  passed  the  church  it's 
the  second  from  the  two-storeyed  house. 
Oh,  and  here,  take  my  staff,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing the  stick  that  he  was  carrying,  and 
which  was  longer  than  mmself,  to  Nekh- 
l^doff,  and  splashing  through  the  mud  with 
his  enormous  boots  he  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  together  with  the  women. 

His  voice,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the 
women,  was  still  audible  through  the  fog 
when  the  gate  again  rattled,  and  the  sergeant 
appeared  and  asked  Nekhlddoff  to  follow 
him  to  the  officer. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

This  halting  station,  like  all  such  stations 
along  the  Siberian  road,  was  surrounded  by 
a  courtyard,  fenced  in  with  a  pahsade  of 
sharp-pointed  stakes,  and  consisted  of  three 
one-storeyed  houses.  One  of  them,  the 
largest,  with  grated  windows,  was  for  the 
prisoners ;  another  for  the  convoy  soldiers ; 
an^  the  third,  in  which  the  office  was,  for 
the  officers.  There  were  lights  in  the 
windows  of  all  the  three  houses,  and,  like 
all  such  lights,  they  promised  (here  in  a 
specially  deceptive  manner)  something  cosy 
inside  the  walls.  Lamps  were  burning 
before  the  porches  of  the  houses  and  about 
five  lamps  more  along  the  walls  lit  up  the 
^ard.  The  sergeant  led  Nekhludoff  along 
a  plank  which  lay  across  the  yard  up  to 
the  porch  of  the  smallest  of  the  houses. 
When  he  had  gone  up  the  three  steps  of 
the  porch  he  let  Nekhliidoff  pass  before  him 
into  the  ante-room,  in  which  a  small  lamp 
was  burning,  and  which  was  filled  with 
smoky  fumes.  By  the  stove  a  soldier  in  a 
coarse  shirt,  with  a  necktie  and  black 
trousers,  and  with  one  top-boot  on,  stood 
blowing  the  charcoal  in  a  samovar,  using 
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the  other  boot  as  bellows.*  When  he  saw 
NekhlMoff,  the  soldier  left  the  samovar 
and  helped  Nekhlddoff  ofif  with  his  water- 
proof, and  then  went  into  the  inner  room. 

**  He  has  come,  your  honour." 

"  Well,  ask  him  in,"  came  an  angry  voice. 

<*  Go  in  at  the  door,"  said  the  soldier,  and 
went  back  to  the  samovar. 

In  the  next  room  an  officer  with  fair 
moustaches  and  a  very  red  face,  dressed  in 
an  Austriaa  jacket  that  closely  fitted  his 
broad  chest  and  shoulders,  sat  at  a  covered 
table,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  his 
dinuOT  and  two  bottles.  There  was  a  strong 
smell  of  tobacco  ajcid  of  some  very  strong, 
cheap  sc^it  in  the  warm  room.  On  seeing 
N^chhldoff  the  officer  rose  and  gazed 
ironically  and  suspiciously,  as  it  seemed,  at 
the  new-comer« 

*•  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  he  asked ;  and 
not  waiting  for  a  reply  he  shouted  through 
the  open  door,  "Bem6ffl  the  samovar  1 
What  are  you  about  ?  " 

"  Coming  at  once." 

"You'll  get  it  *at  once,'  so  that  you'll 
remember,"  shouted  the  officer,  and  his 
eyes  flashed. 

**  I*m  coming,"  shouted  the  soldier,  and 
brought  ip.  the  samovar. 

Nekhliidoff  waited  while  the  soldier 
placed  the  samovar  on  the  table.  When 
the  oficer  had  foUowed  the  soldier  out  of 
the  room  with  his  cruel  little  eyes,  looking 
as  if  they  were  aiming  where  best  to  hit 
him,  he  made  tea  and  got  a  four-cornered 
decanter  and  some  Albert  biscuits  out  of 
bis  travelling  case.  Having  placed  all 
this  on  the  cloth  he  again  turned  to  Nekh- 
liidoff. "  Well,  how  can  I  be  of  service  to 
you?" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  visit  a 
prisoner,"  said  Nekhliidoff,  without  sitting 
down. 

"Apolitical  one?  That's  forbidden  by 
the  law,"  said  the  officer. 


*  The  long  boots  worn  in  Bosaa  hare  con- 
certina-like sides,  and  when  held  to  the  dumnej 
of  the  samovar  (teaum)  caa  be  used  instead  ci 
bellows  to  make  ihe  cha.rcoal  inside  burn  i;^. 
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•*  The  woman  I  mean  is  Aot  a  political 
prisoner,"  said  Nekhliidoff. 

"Yes;  but  pray  take  a  s^at,"  said  the 
offlcdr.    Nekhludoff  sat  down. 

**  She  is  not  a  political  one,  but  at  my 
request  she  has  been  allowed  by  the  higher 
authorities  to  join  the  political  prisoners '* 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  the 
officer.  "  A  little  dark  one  ?  "Well,  yes,  that 
can  be  managed.    Won't  you  smoke  ?  " 

He  moved  a  box  of  cigarettes  towards 
Nekhludoff,  and  having  carefully  poured 
out  two  tumblers  of  tea,  he  passed  one  to 
Nekhli^off.    "  If  you  please,"  he  said. 

"  Thai]d£  you.    I  should  like  to  see " 

"  The  night  is  long.  You'll  have  plenty 
of  time.  I  shall  order  her  to  be  sent  out  to 
you,V 

"  But  could  I  not  see  her  where  she  is  ? 
"Why  need  she  be  sent  for?"  Nekhliidoff 
said. 

"In  to  the  political  prisoners?  It  is 
against  the  law." 

"I  have  been  allowed  to  go  in  seveml 
times.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  my  pass- 
ing anything  in  to  them,  I  could  do  it 
through  her  just  as  well." 

"  Oh,  no,  she  would  be  searched,"  said 
the  efficer,  and  laughed  in  an  unpleasant 
manner. 

"  WeU,  why  not  search  me  ?  " 

"All  right,  we'H  manage  withoui^  that," 
said  tite  officer,  opening  the  decanter  and 
holding  it  out  towards  Nekhludoft's  tumbler 
of  tea.  ^*  May  I  ?  No  ?  Well,  just  as  you 
like.  When  you  are  living  here  in  Siberia, 
you  are  only  too  glad  to  meet  an  educated 
person.  Our  work,  as  you  know,  is  the 
saddest,  and  when  one  is  used  to  better 
things  it  is  very  hard.  The  idia  they  have 
of  us  is  that  cenvoy  officers  are  cosurse, 
uneducated  men,  and  no  one  seems  to 
remember  that  we  may  have  been  bom  for 
a  very  different  position." 

This  officer's  red  face,  his  scents,  his  rings, 
and  especially  his  unpleasant  laughter 
disgusted  Nekhltidoff  very  much;  but 
tp-day,  as  during  the  whole  of  his  journey, 
he  was  in  that  serious,  attentive  state 
which  did  not  allow  him  to  behave  slight- 
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ingly  or  disdaimfully  towards  any  man,  bnt 
made  him  feeli  the  necessity  of  speaking  to 
everyone  "eittirely,"  as  he  expressed  to 
himself  this  relation  to  men.  When  he 
had  heard  the  officer  and  understood  hia 
state  of  mind,  he  said,  in  a  serions  manner : 

"  I  think  that  in  your  position,  too,  some 
comfort  could  be  found  in  helping  the 
suffering  people,'*  he  said. 

"  What  are  their  sufferings  ?  You  don't 
know  what  those  people  are." 

'*They  are  not  special  people,"  said 
Nekhliidoff.  "They  are  just  such  people 
as  others,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
innocent." 

"  Of  course,  there  are  all  sorts  among 
them,  and  naturally  one  pities  them. 
Others  won't  let  anything  ofif,  bvfl^  I 
try  to  lighten  their  condition  where  I 
can.  It's  better  that  I  should  suffer,  but 
not  they.  Others  keep  to  the  law 
in  every  detail,  even  as  far  as  to 
shoot;  but  I  show  pity.  May  I? 
Take  another,"  he  said,  pouring  out 
another  tumbler  of  tea  for  Nekhludoff. 
"And  who  is  she,  this  woman  that  you 
want  to  see  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  woman  who  got 
into  a  brothel  and  was  there  falsely  accused 
of  poisoning,  and  she  is  a  very  good  woman»" 
Nekhliidoff  answered. 

The  dfficer  shook  his  head.  "  Yes,  it  does 
happen.  I  ccm  tell  you  about  a  certain 
Emma  who  lived  in  Kazan.  She  was  an 
Hungajian  by  birth,  but  she  had  quite 
Persian  eyes,"  he  continued,  unable  to 
restrain  a  smile  at  the  recolleotion.  "  There 
was  so  much  chic  about  her  that  a 
countess " 

Nekhludotf  interrupted  the  officer  and 
returned  to  the  former  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. 

"  I  think  that  you  could  lighten  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people  while  they  are  in  yoBr 
charge,  and  in  acting  that  way  I  am  sure 
you  would  find  great  joy,"  said  Nekhludoff, 
trying  to  pronounce  as  distinctly  as  possible, 
as  he  might  if  talking  to  a  foreigner  or  a 
child. 

The  officer  looked  at  Nekhliidoff,  irnpa^ 
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tiently  waiting  for  him  to  stop,  so  as  to 
continue  the  tale  about  the  Hungarian  with 
Persian  eyes,  who  evidently  presented  her- 
self very  vividly  to  his  imagination  and 
quite  absorbed  his  attention. 

^  Yes,  of  course,  this  is  all  quite  true,"  he 
said,  '*  and  I  do  pity  them ;  but  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  about  this  Emma.  What 
do  you  think  she  did " 

*'It  does  not  interest  me,"  said  Nekh- 
ludoff,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  straight  that 
though  I  was  myself  very  different  at  one 
time,  I  now  hate  that  kind  of  religion  to 
women." 

The  officer  gave  Nekhludofif  a  frightened 
look.  "  Won't  you  take  some  mofe  tea  ?" 
he  said. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"Bern6flFI"  the  officer  called,  "take  the 
gentleman  to  Yakouloff.  Tell  him  to  let  him 
into  the  separate  political  room;  he  iday 
remain  there  till  the  iQspection.'V 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

Accompanied  by  the  orderly,  Nekhliidofi 
went  out  into  the  courtyard,  dimly  lit  up 
by  the  red  light  of  the  lamps. 

"Where  to?"  asked  a  convoy  soldier, 
addressing  the  orderly. 

"  Into  the  separate  cell,  No.  5." 

*'You  can't  pass  here.  The  boss  has 
gone  to  the  village  and  taken  the  key." 

**  Well,  then,  pass  this  way." 

The  soldier  led  Nekhliidoff  along  a  board 
to  another  entrance.  While  still  in  the 
yard  Nekhliidoff  could  hear  the  din  of 
voices  and  general  commotion  going  on 
iuside,  as  in  a  beehive  when  the  bees  are 
preparing  to  swarm;  but  when  he  came 
nearer,  and  the  door  opened,  the  diu  grew 
louder,  and  changed  into  distinct  sounds  of  "> 
shouting,  abuse,  and  laughter.  He  heard^ 
the  clatter  of  chains,  and  smelt  the 
well-known  foul  air.  This  din  of  voices, 
the  clatter  of  chains,  together  with  the 
close  smell,  always  flowed  iuto  one  torment- 
ing sensation,  and  produced  in  Nekhliidoff 
a  feeling  of  morsd  nausea  which  grew  into 
physical  sickness,  the  two  feeHngs  mingling 
with  and  heightening  each  other. 
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The  first  thing  Nekhlddoff  saw  on  enter- 
ing was  a  large,  stinking  tub,  on  the  edge 
of  which  sat  a  woman,  in  front  of  her  a 
man,  with  his  pancake-shaped  cap  on  the 
side  of  his  shaved  head.  They  were  talj^g 
about  something.  When  he  saw  Nekhludofi 
the  man  winked  and  remarked : 

"The  Tzar  himself  cannot  stop  the 
water." 

But  the  woman  pulled  down  the  skirts  of 
her  cloak  and  seemed  abashed. 

A  corridor  into  which  several  doors 
opened  led  from  the  entrance.  The  first 
was  the  family  room,  then  the  bachelors* 
room,  and  at  the  very  end  two  smaU  rooms 
were  set  apart  for  the  political  prisoners. 

The  building,  which  was  arranged  to  hold 
160  prisoners,  now  that  there  were  460 
inside  was  so  crowded  that  the  prisoners 
could  not  aU  get  into  the  rooms,  but  filled 
the  passage  too.  Some  were  sitting  or 
lying  on  the  floor,  some  were  going  out 
with  empty  teapots,  or  bringing  them  back 
filled  with  boiling  water.  Among  the  latter 
was  Taris.  He  overtook  ^NekhlCidoff  and 
greeted  him  affectionately.  The  kind  face 
of  Taras  was  disfigured  by  dark  bruises  on 
his  nose  and  under  his  eye. 

"What  has  happened  to  you?*.*  asked 
Nekhliidofif. 

"Yes,  something  did  happen,**  Taras 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"All  because  of  the  woman,**  added  a 
prisoner  who  followed  Taras.  "  He's  had 
a  row  with  Blind  F^dka.*' 

"  And  how's  Theodosia  ?  " 

"She's  all  right.  Here  I'm  bringing 
the  water  for  her  tea,"  Taras  answered, 
and  went  into  the  family  room. 

Nekhliidofif  looked  in  at  the  door.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  women  and  men, 
some  of  whom  were  on  and  some  under  the 
bedsheives ;  it  was  full  of  steam  from  the 
wet  clothes  that  were  drying,  and  the 
•chatter  of  women's  voices  was  unceasing. 
The  next  door  led  into  the  bachelors*  room. 
This  room  was  still  more  crowded;  even 
the  doorway  and  the  passage  in  front  of  it 
were  blocked  by  a  noisy  crowd  of  men,  in 
wet  garments,  busy  doing  or  deciding  some- 
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thing  or  other.  The  convoy  sergeant 
explained  that  it  was  the  prisoner  appointed 
to  buy  the  provision^  paying  out  of  the  food 
money  what  was  owing  to  a  sharper,  who 
kad  won  from,  or  lent  money  to,  the 
.prisoners,  and  receiving  back  Httle  tickets 
made  of  playing  cards.  When  they  saw  the 
convoy  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  those  who 
were  nearest  to  them  became  silent,  and 
followed  them  with  looks  of  ill-will.  Among 
them  Nekhludoffnoticed  the  criminal  F^dor- 
off  whom  he  knew  and  who  always  kept  a 
miserable  lad  with  a  swollen  appearance  and 
raised  eyebrows  beside  him ;  and  also  a 
disgusting,  noseless,  pock-marked  tramp, 
who  was  notorious  amo^  the  prisoners 
because  he  killed  his  comrade  in  the 
marshes  while  trying  to  escape,  and  had, 
it  was  rumoured,  fed  on  his  flesh.  The 
tramp  stood  in  the  passage  with  his  wet 
cloak  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  looking 
mockingly  and  boldly  at  Nekhliidoff,  and 
did  not  move  out  of  the  way.  Nekhliidoff 
passed  him  by. 

Though  this  kind  of  scene  had  become 
quite  familiar  to  him,  though  he  had  during 
the  last  three  months  seen  these  400 
criminal  prisoners  over  and  over  again  in 
many  different  circumstances — in  the  heat, 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust .  which  they 
raised  as  they  dragged  their  chained  feet 
along  the  road,  and  at  the  resting-places  by 
the  way ;  inside  the  halting  stations ;  and 
out  in  the  courtyards  in  warm  weather, 
where  the  mest  horrible  scenes  of  barefaced 
debauchery  had  occurred,  yet  every  time  he 
came  among  them  and  felt  their  attention 
fixed  on  him  as  it  was  now,  shame  and 
consciousness  of  his  sin  against  them 
tormented  him.  To  this  sense  of  shame 
and  guilt  was  added  an  unconquerable  feel- 
ing of  loathing  and  horror.  He  knew  that, 
placed  in  a  position  such  as  theirs,  they 
could  not  be  other  than  they  were,  and  yet 
he  was  unable  to  stifle  his  disgust.  **  IVa 
well  for  them  grub-suckers,"  Nekhludoff 
heaj:d  some  one  say  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he 
approached  the  room  of  the  political 
prisoners.  Then  followed  a  rodr  of  obscene 
abuse  and  spiteful,  mocking  laughter. 
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When  they  had  passed  the  bachelors* 
room,  the  sergeant  who  accompanied 
Nekhlddofif  left  him,  promismg  to  come  fot 
him  before  ^e  inspection  should  take  place. 
As  soon  as  the  sergeant  was  gone,  a 
prisoner,  quickly  stepping  with  his  bare 
feet  and  holding  up  the  chains,  came  close 
op  to  Nekhludoff,  enveloping  him  in  the 
strong  acid  smell  of  perspiration,  and  said, 
in  a  mysterious  whisper :  "  Help  the  lad, 
sir.  He's  got  into  an  awful  mess;  been 
drinking.  To-day  he's  given  his  name  as 
Karmanoff  at  the  inspection.  Take  his 
paxt,  sir ;  we  dare  not,  or  they'll  kill  us," 
and,  looking  imeasily  round,  he  turned 
away. 

This  is  what  had  happened.  The  criminal 
Karmanofif  had  persuaded  a  young  fellow 
who  resembled  him  in  appearance,  and  wa.8 
sentenced  to  exile,  to  change  names  with 
him,  and  go  to  the  mines  instead  of  him, 
letting  him  go  to  exile  instead.  Nekhludofi 
knew  all  this.  Some  convict  had  told 
him  about  this  exchange  the  week 
before.  He  nodded  as  a  sign  that  he 
understood,  and  would  do  what  he  could, 
and  continued  his  way  without  looking 
roimd. 

Nekhlddofif  knew  the  convict  who  spoke 
to  him,  and  was  surprised  by  his  action. 
When  in  Ekaterenburg  this  convict  had 
asked  Nekhludoff  to  get  a  permission 
for  his  wife  to  f<^ow  him.  The  con- 
vict was  a  man  of  medium  size  and 
of  the  most  ordinary  peasant  type,  about 
BO  years  old.  He  was  condenmed  to 
hard  labour  for  an  attempt  to  murder  and 
rob.  His  name  was  Makar  Devkin.  His 
crime  was  a  very  curious  one.  In  the 
account  he  gave  of  it  to  Nekhludoff,  he  said 
it  was  not  his  but  his  "  devils'."  doing.  He 
said  that  a  traveller  had  come  to  his  father's 
house  and  hired  his  sleigh  to  drive  him  to  a 
village,  26  miles  off,  for  two  roubles. 
Makar's  father  told  him  to  drive  the 
stranger.  Makar  harnessed  the  horse, 
^ssed,  and  sat  down  to  drink  tea  with  the 
stranger.  The  stranger  related  at  tlie  tea- 
table  that  he  was  going  to  be  noarried,  and 
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had  500  roubles,  which  he  iiad  earned  in 
Moscow,  with  him.  When  he  had  heard 
this,  Mak^r  went  ont  into  the  yard  and  pnt 
an  axe  into  the  sleigh  nnder  ^e  straw. 

"  And  I  did  not  myself  know  why  I  was 

taking  the  axe,"  he  said.    **  *  Take  the  axe,' 

says  Tie,  and  I  took  it.    We  got  in  and 

started.    We  drove  along  all  right.    I  even 

forgot  ab«ut  the  axe.  Well,  we  were  getting 

near  the  village,  only  abont  four  miles  more 

to  go.  The  way  from  the  cross  road  to  the  high 

road  was  uphill,  and  I  got  out.    I  stroUed 

behind  the  sleigh,  and  he  whispers  to  me, 

*  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?     When 

you  get  to  the  top  of  the  hiU  you  will 

meet  people  along  the  highway  and  then 

comes    the    village.       He  will  carry  the 

money  away ;  if  you  mean  to  do  it,  now*s 

the  time.'    I  stooped  over  the  sleigh  as  if 

to  arrange  the  straw,  and  the  axe  seemed  to 

jump  into  my  hands  of  itself.    The  man 

turned  roimd,  *What  are  you  doing?'     I 

lifted  the  axe  and  tried  to  knock  him  down, 

but  he  was  quick,  jumped  out,  and  took 

hold  of  my  hands.     *  What  are  you  doing, 

you  villain  ?  '    He  threw  me  down  into  the 

snow,  and  I  did  not  even  struggle,  but  gave 

in  at  once.    He  bound  my  arms  with  his 

girdle,    threw    me    into    the    sleigh,    and 

took  me  straight  to  the  police  station.    I 

was  imprisoned  and  tried.    The  commune 

gave  me  a  good  character,  said  I  was  a  good 

man,  and  that    nothing  wrong  had  been 

noticed  about  me.    The  masters  for  whom 

I  had  worked  also  spoke  well  of  me,  but  we 

had  no  money  to  engage  a  lawyer,  and  so  I 

was  condemned  to  four  years'  hard  labour." 

It  was  this  man  who,  wishing*  to  save  a 

fellow  villager,  and  knowing  that  he  was 

risking  his  life  thereby,  told  Nekhliidoff  the 

prisoner's  secret,  for  doing  which  (if  found 

out)  he  would  certainly  be  throttled. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  political  prisoners  were  kept  in  two 
small  rooms,  the  door  of  which  opened  into 
a  part  of  the  passage  portioned  off  from  the 
rest.     The  &rst  person  Nekhludoff  saw  on 
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•ntating  into  this  paart  of  the  passage  was 
Simonson,  in  his  rubber  jacket,  and  with  a 
log  of  pinewood  in  his  hands,  crouching  in 
front  of  a  stove^  the  door  of  which  trembled, 
drawn  in  by  the  heat  inside.  When  he  saw 
Nekhliidoff,  he  looked  up  at  him  from  under 
his  protruding  brow,  and  gaye  him  his 
hand,  without  rising.  "  I  am  glad  you 
have  come.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  he 
said,  looking  Nekhlddoff  straight  in  the 
eyes,  with  an  expression  of  importance. 

"  Yes.    What  is  it  ?  "  Nekhlddoff  asked. 

"It  will  do  later  on.  I  am  busy  just 
now. '  *  And  Simonson  turned  again  towards 
the  stove,  which  he  was  heating  according 
to  a  theory  of  his  own,  so  as  to  lose  as  little 
heat  energy  as  possible. 

Nekhludoff  was  about  to  enter  at  the 
first  door  when  Maslova,  stooping  and 
pushing  a  large  heap  of  rubbish  and  dust 
towards  the  stove  with  a  handleless  birch- 
broom,  came  out  of  the  other.  She  had  a 
white  jacket  on,  her  skirt  was  tucked  up, 
and  a  kerchief  drawn  down  to  her  eyebrows 
protected  her  hair  from  the  dust.  When 
she  saw  Nekhliidofif  she  drew  herself 
up,  flushing  and  animated,  let  go  the 
broom,  wiped  her  hands  on  her  skirt,  and 
stopped  just  in  front  of  him. 

"You  are  tidying  up  the  apartments,  I 
see,'*  said  Nekhludoff,  shaking  hands. 

"Yes,  my  old  occupation,"  and  she 
smiled ;  "  but  the  dust !  You  can*t  imagine 
what  it  is.  We  have  been  cleaning  and 
cleaning  1  Well,  is  the  plaid  dry?"  she 
asked,  turning  to  Simonson. 

"Almost,"  Simonson  answered,  giving 
her  a  strange  look  which  struck  Nekhludoff. 

"All  right;  I'll  come  for  it,  and  will 
bring  the  cloaks  to  dry.  Our  people  sire  aU 
in  here,"  she  said  to  Nekhlddoff,  pointing 
to  the  first  door  as  she  went  in  at  the 
second. 

Nekhliidoff  opened  the  door  and  entered 
a  small  room  dimly  lit  by  a  small  metal 
lamp  which  was  standing  low  down  on  the 
shelf  bedstead.  It  was  cold  in  the  room, 
and  there  was  a  smell  of  the  dust  (which 
had  not  had  time  to  settle),  of  damp,  and 
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tobacco  smoke.  Only  those  who  were  dose 
to  the  lamp  were  clearly  visible,  the  bed- 
steads were  in  the  shade,  and  wavering 
shadows  glided  over  the  walls.  Two  men, 
appointed  %s  caterers,  who  had  gone  to 
fetch  boiling  water  and  provisions,  were 
away,  but  most  of  the  poHtical  prisoners  were 
gathered  together  in  the  small  room.  Here 
was  NekhludoflTs  old  acquaintance,  V^ra 
Doukhova,  with  her  large,  frightened  eyes, 
and*  the  swollen  vein  on  her  forehead,  in  a 
grey  jacket,  with  short  hair,  and  thinner 
and  yellower  than  ever.  She  had  a  news- 
paper spread  out  in  front  of  her  and  sat 
filling  cigarettes  with  a  jerky  movement  of 
her  hands. 

Emily  Bantzeva,  whom  Nekhludoff  con- 
sidered to  be  the  pleasantest  of  the  political 
prisoners,  was  also  here.  She  looked  after 
the  housekeeping  and  managed  to  spread  a 
feeling  of  home  comfort  even  in  the  midst 
oi  the  most  trying  siirroundings.  She  sat 
beside  the  lamp  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up, 
wiping  cups  and  mugs,  and  placing  them, 
with  her  deft,  red,'  and  sunburnt  hands,  on 
a  cloth  that  was  spread  on  the  bedstead. 
Eantzeva  was  a  plain-looking  young  woman 
k  with  a  clever  and  mild  expression  of  face, 
which,  when  she  smiled,  had  a  way  of 
suddenly  becoming  merry,  animated,  and 
captivating.  It  was  with  such  a  smile  that 
she  now  welcomed  Nekhludoff. 

**  Why,  we  thought  you  had  gone  right 
back  to  Bussia,"  she  said. 

Here  in  a  dark  corner  was  also  Mary 
Pavlovna,  busy  with  a  Httle  fair-haired 
girl,  who  kept  prattling  in  her  sweet, 
childish  accents.  "How  nice  that  you 
have  come,"  she  said  to  Nekhludoff.  "  Have 
you  seen  Katusha  ?  We  have  a  visitor 
here,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  little  girl. 

Here,  also,  was  Anatole  K^yltzoff,  with  felt 
boots  on,  sitting  in  a  far  <iorner  with  his 
feet  under  him,  doubled  up  and  shivering ; 
his  arms  folded  in  the  sleeves  of  his  cloak, 
and  looking  at  Nekhludoff  with  feverish 
eyes.  Nekhludoff  was  going  up  to  him,  but 
to  the  right  of  the  door  a  man  with 
spectacles  and  reddish  curls,  dre'Ssed  in  a 
ri^ber  jacket    sat   talking  to  the  pretty, 
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smiling  Grabetz.  This  was  the  celebrated 
revolutionist  Novodv6roff.  Nekhludofif 
hastened  to  greet  him ;  he  was  in  a  particular 
hurry  about  it  because  this  man  was  the 
only  one  among  all  the  political  prisoners 
whom  he  disliked.  Noyody6roff*B  eyes 
glistened  through  his  spectacles  as  he 
looked  at  NekhKidoff  and  held  out  his 
narrow  hand  to  him. 

"  Well,  are  you  having  a  pleasant  journey?" 
he  asked,  with  apparent  irony. 

**  Yes,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting," 
Nekhltjdoff  answered,  as  if  he  did  not  notice 
the  irony  but  took  the  question  for  polite- 
ness, and  passed  on  to  Eryltzoff. 

Though  Nekhludoff  appeared  indifferent, 
he  was  really  far  from  indifferent,  and  these 
words  of  Novodv6roff^  showing  his  evident 
desire  to  say  or  do  something  unpleasant, 
interfered  with  the  state  of  kindliness  in 
which  Nekhludoff  found  himself,  and  he 
felt  depressed  and  sad. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  ?"  he  asked,  pressing 
Xryltzoff  s  cold  and  trembling  hand. 

"  Pretty  well,  only  I  cannot  get  warm ;  I 
:got  wet  through,"  Kryltzoff  answered, 
quickly  replacing  his  hands  into  the  sleeves 
of  his  cloak.  **  And  here  it's  also  beastly 
odd.  There,  look^  the  window-panes  are 
broken,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  broken 
panes  behind  the  iron  bars. 

"  And  how  are  you  ?  Why  have  you  not 
been  to  see  us  ?" 

**  I  was  not  allowed  to,  the  authorities 
were  so  strict;  but  to-day  the  officer  is 
lenient." 

*'  Lenient,  indeed  I "  Kryltzoff  remarked. 
"  Ask  Mary  what  he  did  this  morning." 

Mary  Pavlovna,  from  her  place  in  the 
comer,  related  what  had  happened  about 
the  little  girl  that  morning  when  they  left 
the  halting  station. 

**  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  a  collective  protest,"  said  Y^ra  Dou- 
khova  in  a  determined  tone,  and  yet  look- 
ing now  at  one,  now  at  another,  with  a 
frightened,  undecided  look.  "V61demar 
Simonson  did  protest,  but  that  is  not  s^- 
<cient."  j 
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"What  protest?''  muttered  Kryltzoff; 
cross  and  frowning.  Her  want  of  simpli- 
city, artificial  tone,  and  nervousness,  had 
evidently  long  heen  irritating  him. 

**  Are  yon  looking  for  Eattisha  ?"  he  asked, 
addressing  Nekhltidoff.  *'  She  is  working  all 
thetime.  Shehascleanedthisandthemen*s 
room,  and  now  she  has  gone  to  clean  the 
women's.  Only  it  is  not  possible  to  clean 
away  the  fleas.  And  what  is  Mary  doing 
there?"  he  asked,  nodding  towards  the 
comer  where  Mary  Pavlovna  sat. 

**  She  is  combing  Out  her  adopted 
daughter's  hair,**  replied  Bantzeva. 

"  But  won't  she  let  the  insects  loose  on 
us  ?  "  asked  Kryltzoff. 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  very  careful.  She  is  a 
clean  little  girl  now.  You  take  her," 
said  Mary,  turning  to  Eantzeva,  "  while  I 
go  and  help  Katusha,  and  I  will  also  bring 
him  his  plaid." 

Bantzeva  took  the  little  girl  on  her  lap,, 
pressing  her  plump,  bare  littie  arms  to  her 
bosom  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  and 
gave  her  a  bit  of  sugar. 

As  Mary  Pavlovna  left  the  room  two 
men  came  in  with  boiling  water  and 
provisions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

One  of  the  men  who  came  in  was  a  shorty 
thin,  young  man,  who  had  a  cloth-covered 
sheepskin  coat  on  and  high  top  boots. 
He  stepped  lightly  and  quickly,  carrying 
two  steaming  teapots  and  holding  a  loaf 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  under  his  arm. 

'*Well,  so  our  prince  has  put  in  an 
appearance  again,"  he  said,  as  he  placed 
the  teapot  beside  the  cups  and  handed  the 
bread  to  Bantzeva.  "We  have  bought, 
wonderful  things,"  he  continued,  as  he  took 
off  his  sheepskin  and  flung  it  over  the  heada 
of  the  others  into  the  comer  of  the  shelf 
bed.  "  Mark^l  has  bought  milk  and 
eggs ;  why,  we'll  have  a  regular  ball  to-day. 
And  Bantzeva  is  spreading  out  her  aesthetic 
cleanliness,"  he  said,  and  looked  with  £t. 
smile  at  Bantzeva;  "and  now  she  will 
make  the  tea." 
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The  whole  presence  of  this  man;  his 
motion,  his  voice,  his  look,  seemed  to 
breathe  vigour  and  merriment.  The  otiier 
new-comer  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  first ; 
he  looked  despondent  and  sad.  He  was 
also  short,  honey,  had  very  prominent 
cheek-bones,  a  sallow  complexion,  thin 
lips,  and  beautifml  greenish  eyes,  rather  far 
apcurt.  He  wore  an  old  wadded  coat,  top- 
boots  and  goloshes,  and  was  carrying  two 
pots  of  milk  and  two  round  boxes,  made  of 
birch  baxk,  which  he  placed  in  front  of 
Bantzeva.  He  bowed  to  Nekhliidoff,  bending 
only  his  neck,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
him.  Then,  having  reluctantly  given  him 
his  damp  hand  to  shake,  he  began  to  take 
out  the  provisions. 

Bdth^hese  political  prisoners  were  of  the 
pec^le.  The  first  was  Nabatoff,  a  peasant ; 
the  second,  Mark^l  Kondr&tieff,  a  factory 
hand.  Mark^l  did  not  get  among  the  revo- 
lutionists till  he  was  quite  a  man ;  Nabatoff 
joined  them  when  only  18.  After  leaving  the 
village  school,  owing  to  his  exceptional 
talents,  Nabatoff  entered  the  Gynmasium, 
and  kept  himself  by  giving  lessons  all  the 
time  he  studied  there,  and,  when  leaving 
the  school,  he  won  the  gold  medal. 
He  did  not  go  toithe  university  because, 
while  still  in  the  7th  class  of  the  Grym- 
nasium,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  among 
the  people  and  enlighten  his  neglected 
brethren.  This  he  did,  first  getting  a 
place  as  a  Government  clerk  in  n  large 
village.  He  was  soon  arrested  because  he 
read  to  the  peasants  and  arranged  a  co- 
operative industrial  association  among  them. . 
The  authorities  kept  him  imprisoned  for  eight 
months,  and  then  set  him  free,  but  he 
remained  under  police  supervision.  As 
soon  as  he  was  liberated,  he  went  to  another 
village,  got  a  place  as  schoolmaster,  and 
did  the  same  as  he  had  done  in  the  first 
village.  He  was  again  taken  up,  and  kept 
14  months  in  prison,  where  his  convictions 
became  yet  stronger. 

After  that  he  was  exiled  to  the  Perm 
Government,  whence  he  escaped.  Then 
he  was  put  to  prison  for  seven  months,  and 
after  that  was  exiled  to  Archangel.    There  he 
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refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  that 
was  required  of  him,  and  was  condemned 
to  be  exiled  to  the  Yakoiitsk  Government ; 
so  that  half  his  life  since  he  reached  man- 
hood had  been  passed  in  prison  and  in  exile. 
All  these  adventures  did  not  embitter  him 
nor  weaken  his  energy,  but  rather  stimu- 
lated it.  He  was  a  L'vely  young  fellow, 
with  a  splendid  digestion,  always  active, 
gay,  and  vigorous.  He  never  repented  of 
anything,  never  looked  far  ahead,  and  used 
all  his  powers,  his  cleverness,  and  his  prac- 
tical Imowledge  to  act  in  the  present.  When 
free,  he  worked  towards  the  aim  he  had  set 
himself — the  enlightening  and  the  uniting 
of  the  working  men,  especially  the  country 
labourers.  When  in  prison  he  was  just  as 
energetic  and  practical  in  finding  means  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
and  in  arranging  his  own  life  and  the 
life  of  his  group  as  comfortably  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Above  all  things, 
he  was  a  Commtmist.  He  wanted,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  nothing  for  himself,  and 
contented  himself  with  very  little,  but 
demanded  very  much  for  the  group  of  his 
comrades,  and  could  work  for  it  either 
physicallytor  mentally,  day  and  night,  with- 
out sleep  or  food.  As  a  peasant  he  had 
been  industrious,  observant,  clever  at  his 
work,  and  naturally  self -controlled,  polite 
without  any  effort,  and  attentive  not  only 
to  the  wishes  but  also  the  opinions  of  others. 
His  widowed  mother,  an  iUiterate,  super- 
stitious old  peasant  woman,  was  still  living, 
and  Nabatoff  helped  her,  and  used  to  visit 
her,  while  he  was  free.  During  the  time  he  ' 
spent  at  home  he  entered  into  all  the 
interests  of  his  mother's  life,  helped  her  in 
her,  work,  and  continued  his  intercourse 
with  former  playfellows,  smoked  cheap 
tobacco  with  them  in  so-called  "  dog's 
feet,"*  took  part  in  their  fisticuffs,  and 
explained  to  them  how  they  were  all 
being  deceived  by  the  State,  and  how 
they    ought    to     disentangle     themselves 


*  Dog's  foot  is  a  kind  of  cigarette  that  the 
peasants  smoke,  made  with  a  bit  of  paper  and  bent 
at  one  end  into  a  hook. 
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from  the  deception  they  were  kept  in. 
When  he  thought,  or  spolve,  of  what  a 
revolution  would  do  for  the  ^people,  he 
always  imagined  this  people,  &om  whom 
he  had  himself  sprung,  left  in  very  nearly 
the  same  condition  as  they  were  in,  only 
with  suflScient  land,  and  without  the  gentry 
and  without  officials.  The  revolution, 
according  to  him — ^and  in  this  he  differed 
fromNovodv6roff  andNovodv6roflt  s  follower 
Mark^l  Kondratieff— should  not  alter  the 
elementary  forms  of  the  life  of  the  people, 
should  not  break  down  the  whole  ediiice, 
but  should  only  alter  the  inner  walls  of  the 
beautiful,  strong,  enormous  old  structure  he 
loved  so  dearly.  He  was  also  a  typical 
peasant  in  his  views  on  religion:  never 
thinking  about  metaphysical  questions, 
about  the  origin  of  all  origins,  or  about  the 
future  life.  God  was  to  him  (as  also  to 
'  Arago)  an  hypothesis  which  he  had,  as  yet, 
not  needed.  He  was  not  concerned  about 
the  origin  of  the  world,  nor  whether  Moses 
.or  Darwin  was  right.  Darwinism,  which 
seemed  so  important  to  his  companions,  was 
to  him  only  the  same  kind  of  plaything  of  the 
mind  as  the  Creation  in.  six  days.  ^ 

The  question  how  the  world  had  originated 
did  not  interest  him  just  because  the 
question  how  it  would  be  best  to  live  in  this 
world  was.  fever  .  before  him.  He  never 
thought  about  future  life,  always  bearing  in 
the  depth  of  his  soul  the  firm  and  quiet 
conviction,  inherited  from  his  forefathers 
and  common  to  all  labourers  on  the  land, 
-that,  just  as  in  the  world  of  plants  and 
animals  nothing  ceases  to  exist,  but  con- 
tinually changes  its  form :  the  manure  into 
grain,  the  grain  into  food,  the  tadpole 
into  a  frog,  the  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly^ 
the  acorn  into  an  oak,  so  man  also  does  not 
perish,  but  only  undergoes  change.  He 
believed  in  this,  and  therefore  always  looked 
death  straight  in  the  face,  and  bravely  bore 
the  sufferings  that  lead  towards  it,  but  did 
not  care,  and  did  not  know  how,  to  speak 
about  it-  He  loved  work,  and  was  always 
employed  on  some  practical  business,  and 
put  his  comrades  in  the  way  of  the  same 
kind  of  practical  work^ 
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The  other  political  prisoner  from  among . 
the  people,  Mark^l  Kondratieff,  was  a  very 
different  kind  of  man.  He  began  to  work 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  took  to  smoking  and 
drinking  in  order  to  stifle  a  dim  sense  of 
being  wronged.  He  flrst  realised  he  was 
wronged  one  Christmas,  when  they  (the 
factory  children)  were  invited  to  a  Christmas 
tree  arranged  by  the  employer's  wife,  and 
where  he  received  a  farthing  whistle,  on  apple, 
a  gilt  walnut,  and  a  flg,  while  the  employer's 
children  had  presents  given  them  which 
seemed  gifts  from  fairyland,  and  had  cost, 
as  he  afterwards  heard,  more  than  50 
roubles.  When  he  was  20,  a  noted 
revolutionist  came  to  their  factory  to  work 
as  a  factory  girl,  and,  noticing-  his  superior 
qualities,  began  giving  books  and  pamphlets 
to  Kondratieff,  and  talked  and  explained  to 
him  his  position,  and  the  remedy  for  it. 
When  the  possibility  of  freeing  himself  and 
others  from  their  oppressed  state  rose 
clearly  in  his  mind,  the  iiljustice  of  this 
state  appeared  more  cruel  and  more 
terrible  than  before,  and  he  longed  passion- 
ately, not  only  for  freedom,  but  also  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  arranged  and 
who  kept  up  this  cruel  injustice.  Kondra- 
tieff devoted  himself  passionately  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  It  was  not 
clear  to  him  how  knowledge  would  bring 
about  the  realisation  of  the  social  ideal,  but 
he  believed  that  the  knowledge  that  had 
shown  him  the  injustice  of  the  state  in 
which  he  lived  would  abo  abolish  that  in- 
justice itself.  Besides,  knowledge  would, 
in  his  opinion,  raise  him  above  others. 
Therefore  he  left  off  drinking  and  smoking, 
and  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  study. 
The  revolutionist  gave  him  lessons,  and  his 
thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  absorbed  it,  surprised 
her. 

In  two  years  he  had  mastered  algebra, 
geometry,  history,  which  he  was  specially 
fond  of,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
^artistic,  critical,  and  especially  socialistic, 
literature.  The  revolutionist  was  arrested, 
and  Kondratieff  with  her,  forbidden  books 
having  beeniound  in  their  possession,  and 
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they  were  imprisoned,  and  then  exiled  to 
tke  yol6gda  Government.  There  KondriU 
tieff  became  acquainted  with  Novodv6n^ 
and  read  a  great  deal  more  revolutionary 
matter,.remembered  it  all,  and  became  stOl 
firmer  in  his  socialistic  Tiews.  While  in 
exile  he  became  leader  in  a  large  strike, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  a  factory 
and  the  murder  of  the  director.  He  was 
a^ain  arrested  and  condemned  to  Siberia. 

His  religious  views  were  of  the  same 
negative  nature  as  his  views  of  the  exifiting 
economic  conditions.  Having  seen  the 
absuvdity  of  the  religion  in  which  he  wsa 
brought  up,  and  having  gained  with  great 
effort,  and  at  first  with  fear  but  later  with 
rapture,  freedom  from  it,  he  did  not  tire  of 
viciously  aand  venemeusly  ridiculing  priests 
and  religious  dogmas,  as  if  wishing  to 
revenge  himself  for  the  'deception  that  had 
been  practised  on  him. 

He  was  ascetic  by  habit,  contenting  him- 
self with  very  little,  and,  like  all  who  have 
been  used  to  work  from  childhood,  and  whose 
muscles  have  been  developed,  he  could 
work  much  and  easily,  and  was  quick  at 
any  manual  labour ;  but  what  he  valued 
most  was  the  leisure  in  prisons  and  at  the 
halting  stations,  which  enabled  him  to 
continue  his  studies.  He  was  now  studying 
the  first  volume  of  Earl  Marx,  and  care- 
fully hid  the  book  in  his  sack  as  if  it  was  a 
great  treasure.  He  behaved  with  reserve 
and  indifference  to  all  his  comrades  except 
Novodv6roff,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached  and  whose  arguments  on  all 
subjects  ke  accepted  as  imanswerable 
truths. 

He  had  an  indefinite  contempt  for  women, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  in  all 
needful  business.  But  he  pitied  Mdslova 
and  was  gentle  with  her,  for  he  considered 
her  an  example  of  the  way  the  lower  are 
exploited  by  the  upper  classes.  The  same 
reason  made  h^m  dislike  Nekhludoff,  so 
that  he  talked  little  with  him,  and  never 
pressed  NekhludofTs  hand  but  only  held 
out  his  own  to  be  pressed,  when  greeting 
him. 
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Tbe  fire  h»i  burnt  uP)  ftudthe  «to¥«  ^ 
warm,  the  tea  was  made  aacl  poured  aut  into 
cups  and  mugs,  aud  milk  was  added  to  it ; 
ruflka,  fresh  rye  aud  wheat  bread,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  butter,  aud  call's  head  aud  feet  were 
placed  ou  the  010%  Bveryoue  had  moTed 
towards  the  part  of  the  shelf -bed  which  tools 
the  place  of  a  table,  aud  sat  eatiug  aud  talk* 
iug.  Bautzeva  sat  6u  a  box  pouring  out 
tea.  The  rest  crowded  rouud  her,  ouly 
Eryltzoff,  who  had  takeu  oS  his  wet  cloas 
aud  wrapped  himself  iu  his  dry  plaid,  lay 
iu  his  owu  place  talkiug  to  Nekhludoff. 

Afte%  the  cold  aud  c^mp  march  aud  the 
dirt  aud  disorder  they  had  fouud  here,  aud 
after  the  paius  they  had  takeu  to  get  it  tidy, 
haviug  druuk  hot  tea  aud  eateu,  they  were 
aU  iu  the  best  aud  brightest  of  spirits. 

The  fact  that  the  tramp  of  feet  aud  the 
screams  aud  abuse  of  the  crimiuals  reached 
them  through  the  wall,  remiudiug  them  of 
their  surrouudiugs,  seemed  ouly  to  iucrease 
the  seuse  of  cosiuess.  As  au  islaud  iu  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  these  people  felt  them- 
selves, for  a  brief  iuterval,  uot  swamped  by 
the  degradatiou  aud  sufTeriugs  which  sur- 
rouuded  them.  This  made  their  spirits 
rise  aud  excited  them.  They  talked  about 
everything  except  their  present  position 
aud  that  which  awaited  them.  As  gene- 
rally happens  amoug  young  men  aud 
women,  especially  if  they  are  forced  to 
remain  together  as  these  people  were — all 
sorts  of  agreements  aud  disagreements  and 
attractions  (curiously  blended)  had  sprung 
up  among  them.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
in  love.  Novodvdroff  was  in  love  with  the 
pretty,  smiling  Grabetz.  This  Grabetz  was 
a  young,  thoughtless  girl,  who  had  gone  iu  for 
a  course  of  study,  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  revolutionary  questions,  but,  succumbing 
to  the  influence  of  the  day,  compromised 
herself  iu  some  way  and  was  exiled.  The 
chief  interest  of  her  life  during  the  time  of 
her  trial,  in  prison,  and  in  exile,  was  her 
success  with  men,  just  as  it  had  been  when 
she  was  free.  Now,  on  the  way,  she  com- 
forted herself  with  the  fact  that  Novodv6roff 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  aud  she  fell  in 
love  with  him.  Vera  Doiikhova,  who  was 
very  prone  to  fall  iu  love  herself  but  did 
not  awaken  love  iu  others,  though  she  was 
always  hoping  for  mutual  love,  was  some- 
times  drawn  to  Nabatoff,  aud  sometimes  to 
Novodv6ro&  Kryltzoff  felt  something  liko 
love  for  Mary  Pavlovua.  He  loved  her  wittk 
a  man's  love,  but  knowing  how  she  regarded 
this  sort  of  love  hid  his  feelings  un£r  the 
ffolae  of  friendship  and  gratitude  tonf  Ham 
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tenderaess  wUh  whioh  she  attended  to 
his  wants.  Nab&toff  and  Bantzeva  were 
attached  to  eaoh  other  by  very  complicated 
ties.  Just  as  Mary  Pavlovna  was  a  perfectly 
chaste  maiden,  in  the  same  way  Bantzeva 
was  perfectly  chaste  as  her  own  husband's 
wife.  When  only  a  schoolgirl  of  sixteen 
she  fell  in  love  with  Bantzefif,  a  student  of 
the  Petersburg  University,  and  married 
him  b^ore  he  left  the  university  when  she 
was  only  nineteen  years  old.  During  his 
fourth  year  at  the  University  her  husband 
became  involved  in  the  students*  rows, 
was  exiled  from  St.  Petersburg  and  turned 
revolutionist.  She  left  the  medical  courses 
she  was  attending  and  followed  him,  and 
also  turned  revolutionist.  If  she  had  not 
considered  her  husband  the  cleverest  and 
best  of  men  she  would  not  have  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  and  if  she  had  not  fallen  in 
love  would  not  have  married  him;  but 
having  fallen  in  love  and  married  him  whom 
she  thought  the  best  and  cleverest  of  men, 
she  naturally  looked  upon  life  and  its  aims 
in  the  way  the  best  and  cleverest  of  meu 
looked  at  them.  At  first  he  thought  the 
aim  of  life  was  to  learn,  and  she  Jooked' 
upon  study  as  the  aim  of  life.  He  became 
a  revolutionist,  and  so  did  she.  He  could 
demonstrate  very  clearly  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  could  not  go  on,  and  that  it 
is  everybody's  duty  to  fight  this  state  of 
things  and  to  try  to  bring  about  conditions 
in  which  the  individual  could  develop 
freely,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  she  imagined  that  she 
really  thought  and  felt  aU  this,  but  in 
reality  she  only  regarded  everything  her 
husband  thought  as  absolute  truth,  and 
only  sought  f6r  perfect  agreement,  perfect 
identification  of  her  own  soul  with  his, 
which  alone  could  give  her  fall  moral 
satisfaction.  The  parting  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  child  (whom  her  mother 
took)  was  very  hard  to  bear,  but  she 
bore  it  firmly  and  quietly  since  it  was  for 
her  husband's  sake,  and  for  a  cause 
which  she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  was 
true,  since  he  served  it.  She  was  always 
with  her  husband  in  thoughts,  and  did  not 
love,  and  could  not  love,  any  one  any  else 
more  than  she  had  done  before.  But  Nabat- 
ofTs  devoted  and  pure  love  totiched  and  ex- 
cited her.  This  moral,  firm  man,  her  hus- 
band's friend,  tried  to  treiat  her  as  asister,but 
something  more  appeared  in  his  behaviour  to 
hear,  and  this  somewhat  frightened  them 
both,  yet  gave  colour  to  their  lue  of  hardship. 
So  that  in  all  this  circle  only  Marv  Pav- 
lovna and  Eondr&tieff  were  quite  free  from 
knre  affaufk 
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CHAPTER    XrV. 

Expecting  to  have  a  private  talk  with 
Kattisha,  as  nsnal,  after  tea,  Nekhltidoff 
sat  by  the  side  of  Kryltz6ff  conversing  with 
him.  Among  other  things,  he  told  him 
the  story  of  Mak&r's  crime,  and  about  his 
request  to  him.  Kryltzoff  listened  atten- 
tively, gazing  at  Nekhludoff  with  glistening 
eyes. 

*' Yes,**  said  Kryltzoff,  suddenly ;  "I 
often  think  that  here  we  are  going  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  who  are  they  ?  The 
same  for  whose  sake  we  are  going,  and  yet  we 
not  only  do  not  know  them,  but  do  not  even 
wish  to  know  them.  And  they,  even  worse 
than  that,  hate  us,  and  look  upon  us 
as  enemies.    Isn't  it  terrible  ?** 

"There  is  nothing  terrible  about  it,** 
broke  in  Novodvoroff.  "  The  masses  always 
worship  power  only.  The  Government  is 
in  power  and  they  worship  it,  and  hate  us. 
To-morrow  we  shall  have  the  power  and  they 
will  worship  us,**  he  said,  with  his  grating 
voice.  At  that  moment  a  volley  of  abuse 
and  the  rattle  of '  chains  sounded  from 
behind  the  wall.  Something  was  heard 
thumping  against  it,  and  screams  and 
shrieks.  Someone  was  being  beaten,  and 
someone  was  calling  out,  "  Murder  1  help  !  ** 

"Hear  them,  the  beasts  I  What  inter- 
course can  there  be  between  us  and  such  as 
they  ?  *'  quietly  remarked  Novodvoroff. 

"You  caU  them  beasts,  and  NekKliidoff 
was  just  telling  me  about  such  an  action," 
irritably  retorted  Kryltzoff,  and  went  on  to 
say  how  Makar  was  risking  his  life  to  save 
a  fellow  villager.  "  That  is  not  the  action 
of  a  beast ;  it  is  heroism.** 

"SentimentaUtyl**  Novodv6roff  ejacu- 
lated, ironically.  "  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  the  emotions  of  these  people 
and  the  motives  on  which  they  act.  You 
see  generosity  in  the  act,  and  it  may  be 
sim^y  jealousy  of  that  other  criminal.** 

"  How  is  it  that  you  never  wish  to  see 
anything  good  in  another  ?  '*  Maj?y  Pavlovna 
said,  suddenly  flaring  up. 

"  How  can  one  see  what  does  not  exist  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  exists  when  a  man  takes 
the  risk  of  a  terrible  death  ?*' 

*  I  think,**  said  Novodv6roff,  "  that  if  we 
mean  to  do  our  work,  the  first  condition 
is  that  (here  Kondratieff  put  down  the  book 
he  was  reading  by  the  lamplight  and  began 
to  listen  attentively  to  his  master's  wonls) 
we  should  not  give  way  to  fancy,  but  look 
at  things  as  they  are.  We  should  do  all  in 
our  power  for  the  masses,  and  eapect 
nothing  in  rettim.  The  masses  can  on^  be 
the  object  of  our  activity,  but  cannot  be 
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our  fellow- workers  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  the  state  of  inertia  thej  are  in  at  present. " 

He  went  on  as  if  deliverine  a  lecture. 

'*  Therefore,  to  expect  hdlp  from  them, 
before  the  process  of  development — ^that 
process  whion  we  are  preparing  them  for — 
does  take  place,  is  delusive.*' 

"  What  process  of  development  ?  *'  Kryl- 
tzdff  began,  flushing  all  over.  **  We  say  that 
we  are  against  arbitrary  rule  and  despotism, 
and  is'this  not  the  most  awful  despotism  ?  " 

*'  No  despotism  whatever,'*  quietly  re- 
joined Novodv<5roff.  "I  am  only  saying 
that  I  know  the  path  that  the  people  must 
travel,  and  can  show  them  tiiat  path." 

**£ut  how  can  you  be  sure  that  the  path 
you  show  is  the  true  path  ?  Is  this  not  the 
same  kind  of  despotism  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  persecutions,  of  the  Inqruisi- 
tion,  and  the  French  Bevolution?  The^ 
too,  knew  the  one  true  way  by  means  3 
their  science.*' 

"  That  they  erred  is  no  proof  that  I  am 
going  to  err.  Besides,  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence between  the  ravings  of  ideeJogists 
and  the  i^cts  based  on  sound  economic 
science."  Novodv6roff's  voice  filled  the 
room,  he  alone  was  speaking,  all  the  rest 
were  silent. 

"They  are  always  disputing,**  Mary 
Pavlovna  said  when  there  was  a  moment's 
silence.  "  And  you  yourself,  what  do  you 
think  about  it  ?"  Nekhliidofif  asked  her. 

"  I  think  Kryltzdff  is  right  when  he  says 
we  should  not  force  our  views  on  the  people." 

"  And  you,  Katfisha  ?  *'  asked  Nekhludoff 
with  a  smile,  and  waiting  anxiously  for  her 
answer,  fearing  she  would  say  something 
awkward. 

**  I  tlunk  the  common  p^ple  are 
wr(Higed,**  she  said,  and  blushed  scarlet; 
"  I  think  they  are  dreadfully  wronged.*' 

"That's  right,  Maslova,  quite  right," 
cried  Nabdtoff.  "  They  are  terribly  wronged 
— the  people — and  they  must  not  be 
wronged,  and  therein  lies  our  whole  task.** 

"  A  curious  idea  of  the  object  of  revolu- 
tion," Novodv6rofif  remarked,  crossly,  and 
began  to  smoke. 

"  I  cannot  talk  to  him,"  said  Kryltz6flf, 
in  a  whisper,  and  was  silent. 

"And  it  is  much  better  not  to  talk," 
9aid  Nekhludoff. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Although  Novodv6roff  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  the  revolutionists,  though  he  was 
veiy  learned  and  considered  very  wise, 
^ekhliidoff  reckoned  him  among  those 
who   being   revolutionists  and  .beloWf  the 


J 


av^yftge  moral  l^vej,  Wi»^  yfJTyfW  bfjow 
it.  pis  u^ner  life  was  pf  %  ;iat,uire  directly 
opposite  to  tl^c^t  o|  oSSnc^xson's.  Simonson 
w^9  pne  of  tho^Q  P^pl^^  ol  a^  e^seatiaUy 
masQuUae  type,  wno^e  aotions  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  reason  and  are  detenxvined 
by  it.  Noyodv6^off  ^p^elongod,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  th^  dasi?  of  people,  of  a  feminine 
type*  wlioae  reason  is  directed  partly  to- 
wards the  attauunent  of  aims  set  by  their 
feelings,  partly  to  the  justificatio^  of  acts 
suggested  by  their  feelings.  The  whole  of 
Novodv6rofirs  revolutionary  activity,  though 
he,  could  explain  it  very  eloquently  and 
very  conyincingly,  appeared  to  Nekhliidoff 
to  b^  founded  on  nothmg  but  ambition  and 
the  desire  for  supremacy.  At  first  his 
capacity  for  assimilating  the  thoughts  of 
others  and  expressing  them  correctly,  had 
given  him  a  position  of  supremacy  among 
the  pupils  and  teachers  hi  the  gymnasium 
and  the  university,  v^here  qualities  such  as 
his  are  highly  prized,  and  he  ^as  satisfied. 
When  he  had  fini^hea  his  studies  and  re- 
ceived his  dip^onc^a  he  su44e]4y  altered  his 
views,  aud  froni  a  moderate  Liberal  he 
turned  ii^tK>  &  rabid  Narddavoletz,  in  order 
(so  !^yltz6ff,  who  did  not  Uke  him^  said)  to 
gain  s\;ipremacy  in  another  sphere. 

As  he  was  devoid  of  those  moral  and 
aesthetic  qualities  which  call  forth  doubts 
and  hesitation,  he  very  aoon,  acai^red  a 
position  in  the  revolutionary  vorld  which 
satisfied  him :  that  of  the  ^ader  ol  a  party. 
Having  once  chosen  a  direction  he  never 
doubted  or  hesitated,  and  was  theref ojge  cer- 
tain that  he  never  made  a  mistake,  [^very- 
thing  seemed  quite  simple,  clear,  and  certain. 
And  the  narrowness  and  one-sidedness  of 
his  viewa  did  make  everythixi^  aeem  sins^le 
and  clear ;  one  only  had  to  be  Ipgiical,  as  he 
sa^d.  His  self-assurance  was  so  great  that 
it  eitiier  repeUed  people  or  made  them 
submit  to  him.  As  he  carried  on  his  work 
among  very  young  people,  who  were  led  by 
his  boundless  self-assurance  to  believe  hifc 
very  profound  and  wise,  the  majority  did 
submit  to  him,  and  he  had  great  success  in 
revolutionary  circles.  9is  activity  was 
directed  to  the  prepara-tion  of  a  rising,  in 
which  he  was  to  usurp,  the  power  and  call 
together  a  counciL  A  programme,  com- 
posed by  him,  should  be  proposed  before 
the  council,  and  he  felt  sure  that  this 
programme  of  his  solved  every  problem, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  carry 
it  out. 

Ba8  comrades  respected  but  did  not  love 
him.  He  did  not  love  anyone,  and  looked 
upon  all  men  of  note  as  upon  rivals,  and 
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would  have  willingly  treated  them  as  old 
male  monkeys  treat  yonng  ones  if  he  could, 
have  done  it.  He  would  have  torn  all 
mental  power,  eve^  capacity,  from  other 
men,  so  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
the  display  of  his  talents.  He  hehaved 
well  only  to  those  who  bowed  before  him. 
Now,  on  joining,  he  behaved  well  to 
Kondratieff  (who  was  influenced  by  his 
propaganda),  to  V^ra  Doukhova,  and  pretty 
little  Grabetz,  who  were  both  in  love  with 
him.  Although  in  principle  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  womsm's  movement,  yet  in 
the  depth  of  his  soul  he  considered  all 
women  stupid  and  insignificant,  except  those 
with  whom  he  was  sentimentally  in  love 
(as  he  was  now  in  love  with  Grabetz),  and 
such  women  he  considered  to  be  exceptional, 
he  alone  being  capable  of  discerning  their 
merits. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
he  also  looked  upon  as  thoroughly  solved 
by  accepting  free  union. 

He  had  one  nominal  wife  and  one  real 
wife,  from  both  of  whom  he  was  separated, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  real  love  between  them,  and  now  he 
thought  of  entering  on  a  free  union  with 
Orabetz.  Novodv6roff  despised  Nekhludoff 
for  'Splaying  the  fool,**'  as  he  termed 
it,  with  Maslova,  but  especially  for  the 
freedom  Nekhliidoff  took  of  considering  the 
defects  of  the  existing  system,  and  the 
methods  of  correcting  those  defects,  in  a 
manner  which  was  not  only  not  exactly  the 
same  as  Novodv6rofrs,  but  was  NekhliidofiTs 
own :  a  prince's  (i,e, ,  a f ooFs)  manner.  Nekh - 
ludoff  felt  this  lelation  of  Novodv6rofiPs  to- 
wards him,  and  knew  to  his  sorrow  that,  in 
spite  of  the  state  of  goodwill  in  which  he  found 
himself  on  ihis  journey,  he  could  not  help 
paying  this  man  in  his  own  coin,  and  coujd 
not  stifle  the  strong  antipathy  he  felt 
towards  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  voices  of  officials  sounded  from  the 
^next  room.  All  the  prisoners  were  silent, 
and  a  sergeant,  followed  by  two  convoy 
soldiers,  entered.  The  time  for  the  inspec- 
tion had  come.  The  sergeant  counted 
^very  one,  and,  when  Nekhl6doff*s  turn 
came,  he  addressed  him  with  kindly 
familiarity. 

'You  must  not  stay  any  longer  after 
^he  inspection,  prince.    You  must  go  now." 

Nekhliidoff  knew  what  this  meant,  went 
up  to  the  sergeant,  and  put  a  three-rouble 
Aote  into  his  nand. 
V 
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"Ah,  well ;  what  is  one  to  do  with  you? 
Stay-  a  bit  longer,  if  you  like.**  The  ser- 
geant was  about  to  go  when  another 
sergeant,  followed  by  a  convict,  a  spare 
man  with  a  thin  beard  and  a  bruise  under 
his  eye,  came  in. 

"  It*s  about  the  girl  I  have  come,'*  said 
the  convict.' 

"  Here's  daddy  come !  *'  came  the  ringing 
accents  of  a  child's  voice,  and  a  flaxen  head 
appeared  from  behind  Bantzeva,  who,  with 
Katusha  and  Mary  Pavlovna's  help,  waa 
making  a  new  garment  for  the  child  out  ol 
one  of  Bdntzeva's  own  petticoats. 

"Yes,  daughter,  it's  me,"  Bous6vkin,  the 
prisoner,  said  softly. 

**She  is  quite  comfortable  here,**  said 
Mary  Pavlovna,  looking  with  pity  at 
Bous6vkin*s  bruised  face.  "  Let  her  stay 
with  us." 

"  The  ladies  are  making  me  new  clothes," 
said  the  girl,  pointing  to  Bantzeva' s  sewing, 
**  Ni — i — ice,  re — ed  ones  I  **  she  went  on 
prattling. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  sleep  with  us  ?  "  asked 
Bantzeva,  caressing  the  child. 

"  Yes,  I  wish.    And  daddy  too  ?  "^ 

"  No,  daddy  can*t.  We'll  keep  her,  then," 
she  said,  turning  to  the  father.' 

"  Yes,  you  may  leave  her,"  said  the  first 
sergeant,  and  went  out  with  the  other. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  room 
Nabatoff  went  up  to  Bous6vkin,  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  :  "  I  say,  old 
fellow,  is  it  true  that  Karmanofif  wishes  to 
exchange  ?  '* 

Bous6vkin's  kindly,  gentle  face  turned 
suddenly  sad,  and  a  veil  seemed  to  dim  his 
eyes. 

"We  have  heard — nothing,"  he  said, 
slowly,  and^th  the  same  dimness  still  over 
his  eyes,  he  turned  to  the  child.' 

"  Well,  Aksiitka,  it  seems  you're  to  make 
vourself  comfortaUe  with  the  ladies,"  and 
he  hurried  away. 

'*  It  is  true  about  the  exchange,  and  he 
knows  it  very  well,"  said  Nabatoff.  "  What 
ar^  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  the  authorities  in  the  next 
town.  I  know  both  prisoners  by  sight,*'  said 
Nekhliidoff.  ^  All  were  silent,  fearing  a 
recommencement  of  the  dispute. 

Simonson,  who  had  been  lying  with  his 
arms  thrown  back  behind  his  hecbd, 
and  not  speaking,  rose,  and  determinedly 
walked  up  to  Nekhludoff,  carefully  passing 
round  those  who  were  sitting.  / 

"  Could  you  listen  to  me  now  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  and  Nekhlidoff  rose  and 
Collowed  him. 
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Eatiisha  looked  up  iHth  an  ezpresBioii 
d  Burprise,  and  meeting  NekMadoflTs  eyes, 
she  bhiBhed  and  shook  her  bead. 

"  Whatr  I  want  to  speak  to  you  abotct  is 
this/*  Bimonson  began  when  they  had  cottie 
out  into  the  passage.  In  the  passage  the 
din  of  the  eriminals^  yolees  and  shouts 
sounded  louder.  Nekhltidoff  made  a  face 
but  Slmonson  did  not  seemf  to  take  any 
notice.  "Knowing  of  yorir  relations  to 
Katddia  Mfelova,*' he  began,  serioudy  send 
frankly,  with  Ms^  kind  eyes  loofi±^  sti^aight 
int<»  NekhMdo^s  face,  *^I  cbttsidter  H  my 

duty "    He  wfts  obliged  to  stop  becatise 

two  Toloes  were  heard  disputing  ato^  shctiting, 
both  at  once,  dose  to  the  door. 

"  I  tell  yov,  blockiead,  they  w6re  no* 
liiine,"  one  voice  shotrted. 

"  May  you  choke,  yotf  dfttfl,'*  dbuteiflie 
other. 

At  this  moment  Mary  P&Ylovtiid;  co^d  out 
into  the  passage. 

*'How  can  one  tafk  iiere?"  she  said. 
'^  Go  in  there ;  Y^ra  is  alone,"  and  she  went 
in  at  the  second  door,  and  entered  a  tiny 
room,  evidently  meant  for  a  solitary  cell, 
which  was  noW  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  political  woinen  prisoners.  V^ra 
Doukhova  lay  cohered  up,  head  and  aE,  on 
the  bed. 

**  She  has  got  a  headache,  and  is  asleep, 
so  she  cannot  hear  you,  and  I  will  go  away," 
said  Mary  P4vIovna. 

"  On  the  contrary,  stay  here,"  said 
Simonson.  "1  have  no  secrets  from  any- 
one; certainly  not  from  you." 

"AU  right,"  said  Mary  Pavlovna,  and 
moving  her  whole  body  from  side  to  side 
like  a  chUd,  so  as  to  get  further  back  on  to 
the  bed,  she  settled  down.ta  listen,  her 
beautiful  hazel  eyes  seeming  to  look  some- 
where far  away. 

"Well,  then,  this  is  my  business," 
Slmonson  repeated.  /*  Knowing  your  rela- 
tions to  Kattisha  Mdsiova,  I  consider 
myself  bound  to  explain  to  you  my  rdationa 
to  her."        ♦ 

NekhMdoff  could  not  help  admiring  the 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  with  which 
Simonson  spoke  to  him.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  he  asked. 

"I  mean  that  I  should  like  to  marry 
Katiisha  Maslova." 

"How  strange!"  said  Mary  Pi^rlovna» 
fixing  her  eyes  on  Slmonson. 

"  And  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  her 
to  be  my  wife,"  Slmonson  continued. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  It  depends  on  her,'* 
said  NekhlMofi: 
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"Yes,  but  she  will  not  eome  to  any 
decision  without  yon." 

"Why?" 

"  BeevasW)  s^  long  as  your  relations  wi^ 
her  ariar  unsettled,  she  oan't  make  up  he^ 
mmd." 

"As  far  as  I  ain  oonoemed  it  is  finally 
settled.  I  should  Hke  to  do  what  I  consider 
to  be  my  duty,  and  also  to  lighten  her  fate ; 
but  on  no  acconmt  would  I  ivkk  to  put  any 
restraint  on  her." 

"  Yes,  but  she  does  not  wisif  tor  accept 
your  sacrifice." 

".It  is  n6  sacrifice.*' 

"  Andl  know  that  this  deeisioti  eil  hers  iff 
final." 

"  WeU^  tlM9«  is  no  need  t&  speHik  to  itt/* 
said  Nekhludoff. 

"  8^  wants  you  to  ao^tKmledfe  tttot  yoii 
think  M  ^he  does." 

"  How  can  I  acknto^kdge  that  I  nitt»t 
not  do  what  I  consider  to  be  my  dtity  ?  AH 
I  ean  say  is  that  I  am  not  free,  but  she  is." 

Simonson  was  silent ;  then,  after  thinking 
a  little,  he  said,  "  Very  well,  then,  I'll  tell  her. 
You  must  not  think  I  am  in  love  with  hei^," 
he  continued,  "  I  love  her  as  a  splendid 
unique  human  being  who  has  suffered  much. 
I  want  nothing  from  her.  I  have  only  ai£ 
awfullonging  to  help  to  lighten  her  position." 

Nekhl^off  was  surprised  to  hea^  the 
tremor  i©  Simonson's  voice. 

"  To  lighten  her  posHion,"  Simonson  con- 
tinued. "  If  she  does  not  wish  to  accept 
your  help,  let  her  accept  mine.  If  she  con- 
sents I  shall  ash  to  be  sent  to  the  {dace 
where  she  wiH  be  imprisoned.  Fotir  years 
are  not  an  eternity.  I  would  live  near  her 
and  pethaps  might  lighten  her  fate  "... 
and  he  again  stopped,  tod  agitated  to^  con- 
tinue. 

"  What  atn  I  to  say  ?  "  said  Nekhliidoff. 
"  I  am  very  glad  she  has  found  such  a  pro^ 
tector  as  you." 

"  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  Simon- 
son interrupted.  "  I  wanted  to  know,  if 
loving  her,  wishing  her  happiness,  you  would 
considei^  it  good  for  her  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,yes,".saidNe]ihludoff,  "  decidedly." 

"  It  all  depends  on  her.  I  only  wish  that 
this  suffering  soul  should  find  rest,"  said 
Simonson,  with  a  childlike  tenderness  no 
one  could  have  expected  from  so  morose- 
looking  a  man. 

Simonson  rose,  went  to  Nekhliidoff,  smiled 
shyly,  and  kissed  him. 

"  So  I  shall  tell  her,"  he  said,  and  went 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

**  What  do  yon  think  of  that  ?  **  said  Mary 
P&vlovna.  "  In  love,  qnite  in  love  I  Now, 
that's  a  thing  I  never  shonld  have  expected 
of  V'iy" — ^that  y61deniar  Simonson  should 
he  in  love,  and  in  the  silliest,  most  hoyish 
way!  It  is  strange  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  sad,''  and  she  sighed. 

'*  Bu^  she — Eatiisha  ?  How  does  she  ^ook 
at  it,  do  yon  think  ?  "  NekhliidofT  asked. 

"She?"  Mary  Pavlovna  waited,  evi- 
dently wishing  to  give  as  exact  an  answer 
as  possible.  "  She  ?  "Well,  you  see,  in 
spite  of  her  past,  she  has  one  of  the  most 
moral  natxures—  and  such  fine  feelings.  She 
loves  you — loves  you  well ;  and  is  happy  to 
be  able  to  do  yon  even  the  negative  good  of 
not  letting  you  get  entangled  with  her. 
Marriage  with  you  would  be  a  terrible  fall 
for  her,  worse  than  all  that's  past;  and 
therefore  she  will  never  consent  to  it.  And 
yet  your  presence  troubles  her." 

"  WeU,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Ought  I  to 
vanish  ?  " 

Mary  Pavlovna  smiled  her  sweet,  child- 
like smile,  and  said:  "Yes,  partly." 

"  How  is  one  to  vanish  partly  ?" 

'*  I  am  talking  nonsense.  But  as  for  her, 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  she  probably 
sees  the  sillihess  of  this  rapturous  kind  of 
love  (he  has  not  spoken  to  her),  and  is  both 
flattered  and  afraid  of  it.  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  judge  in  such  aflfairs,  you  know ; 
still,  I  believe  that  on  his  part  it  is  the  most 
ordinary  man's  feeliag,  though  it  is  masked. 
He  says  that  this  love  arouses  his  energy, 
and  is  platonic,  but  I  know  that,  even  if  it 
is  exceptional,  still  at  the  bottom  of  it  lies 
sex  feeling.  ,  .  .  The  same  as  betweoA 
Novodv6roff  and  Grabetz." 

Mary  Pdvlovna  had  Wanderefl  from  the 
subject,  having  started  on  her  favourite 
theme. 

"  WeU,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  Nekhlti- 
doflf  asked. 

"  I  think  you  should  tell  her  everything. 
It  is  always  best  that  everything  should  be 
clear..  Have  a  talk  with  her.  I  will  oaH 
her.    Shall  I  ?  "  said  Mary  P&vlovna. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Nekhludoff. 

Mary  Pdvlovna  went  out. 

A  strange  feeling  came  o^er  Nekhludoff 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  little  room  with 
the  sleeping"  y^ra  Doiikhova,  listening  to 
her  soft  breathing,  broken  now  and  then  by 
moans,  and  to  the  incesstmt  din  that  eame 
through  the  two  doors  that  separated  hiia 
from  the  criminals.  What  Simonson  bfiA 
told  him  freed  him  from  the  self-imposed 
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duty,  which  had  seemed  hard  and  strange 
to  him  in  his  weak  moments,  and  yet  now 
he  felt  something  that  was  not  merely 
unpleasant  but  painful.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  this  offer  of  Simonson's  destroyed  the 
exceptional  character  of  his  saxsn&oe,  and 
therefore  lessened  its  value  in  his  own  and 
others'  eyes ;  if  so  good  a  man,  who  was  not 
bound  to  her  by  any  kind  of  tie,  wanted  to 
join  his  fate  to  hers,  then  this  sacrifice  was 
not  so  great.  There  may  have  also  been  an 
admixture  of  ordinary  jealousy.  He  had 
got  so  used  to  her  love  that  he  did  not  like 
to  admit  that  she  loved  another. 

Then  it  also  upset  the  plans  he  had 
formed  of  living  near  her  while  she  was 
doing  her  term.  If  she  married  Simonson 
his  presence  would  be  xumecessary  and  he 
would  have  to  form  new  plans. 

Before  he  had  time  to  analyse  his  feelings 
the  loud  din  of  the  prisoners'  voices  came  in 
•with  a  rush  (something  special  was  going 
on  among  them  to-day)  as  the  door  opened 
to  let  Eat(2sha  in. 

She  stepped  briskly  close  up  to  him  and 
said,  "  Mary  Pavlona  has  sent  me." 

'*  Yes,  I  must  have  a  talk  with  you.  Sit 
down.  y<51demar  Simonson  has  been  speak- 
ing to  me." 

She  sat  down,  folded  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  and  seemed  quite  calm,  but  hardly  had 
Nekhludoff  uttered  Simonson's  name  when 
she  flushed  crimson. 
"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  she  asked. 
•*  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  marry  you." 
Her  Uce  suddenly  puckered  up  with  pain, 
but  she  said  nothing,  only  oast  down  her 
eyes. 

**He  is  asking  for  my  consent,  or  my 
advice.  I  told  him  that  it  depends  entirely 
on  you,  that  you  must  decide." 

"Ah,  what  does  it  all  mean?  Why?" 
she  muttered,  and  looked  in  his  eyes  with 
that  peculiar  squint  that  always  strangely 
affected  Nekhludoff.  They  sat  silent  for  a 
few  seconds,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes, 
and  this  look  told  much  to  both  of  them. 
"You  must  decide,"  Nekhl6doff  repeated. 
"  What  am  I  to  decide  ?  Everything  has 
long  been  decided." 

"  No,  you  must  decide  whether  you  will 
accept  V61demar  Simonson's  offer,"  said 
NekhWdoff. 

"What  sort  of  a  "wife  can  I  be — I,  a 
convict.  Why  should  I  ruin  V61demar 
Simonson,  too  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  frown. 

"  Well,  but  if  the  sentence  should  be 
mitigated?" 

"  Oh,  leave  me  alone.  I  have  nothing  more 
lo  say,"  she  said,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
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Wheik  loHawing  Ka&ualRa,  Nokhl^doS 
rfiacnea  to  tk«  men'a  room  lie  found  every- 
otoe  iket%  in  agitation.  Kal;>atoff,  who  'wmM 
about  aU  over  the  plae««  got  to  knov  evei^yo 
body,  and  noticed  everytking,  load  jwk 
faronght  news  wluoh  ataggersid  them  aU. 
The  news  was  that  he  had  discovered  9^ 
note  on  a  wall  written  by  the  revokiticNBUSt 
P^tlin,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  hard 
labonr,  and  who  everyone  thought  had  long 
since  reached  the  Kara ;  s^d  now  it  turnea 
out  that  he  had  passed  this  way  quite 
recently,  the  only  political  pKisK)ner  among 
criminal  convicts.  '*Oii  the  17th  of 
August,"  so  ran  the  note,  ^*  I  was  sent  oft 
alone  with  the  oriminala.  Nev^roff  waa^ 
with  me,  but  hanged  himself  m  the  lunatic 
asylum  in  Kasan.  I  am  weU  and  in  good 
spirits,  and  hope  for  the  best." 

All  were  discussing  F^tlin*s  position  and 
the  possible  reasons  of  |i«v^0's  suicide. 
OxAy  Kryltzoiff  sat  silent  and  preoccupied, 
his  glistening  eyes  gazing  fixedly  in  &ont  o| 
him. 

*'  My  hushand  told  ma  that  Nev^ff  had 
had  a  vision  while  still  in  the  Petropavlovski 
Prison,"  said  Rfetzeva- 

'^  Yes,  he  was  a  poet,  a  dreamer;  thes^ 
sort  of  peiO|>le  cannot  atand  soUtaiy  con- 
finement," ^id  Novodvbrog^  "Now,  X 
never  gave  my  imagination  vent  when  ijx 
solitary  confinement,  but  ai^rai^ged  my  daya 
most  systematically,  and  in  this  way  sjlways 
bore  it  very  weU-  Whiat  is  there  unbiWirable 
about  it?" 

"  Why,  I  \vMBd  to  be  ^^  when  th€^ 
locked  me  up,"  said  Nabatoiff,  cheerfully, 
wisl^ing  to  d^jp^l  the  genegi^al  depression. 
"  A  leflp*w*a  a&aid  of  everything :  of  beinff 
arrested  himself  and  entangling  others,  and 
spoiling  the  whole  business,  and  then  he  gets 
locked  m^f  and  all  respon^bility  is  at  an  end, 
and  he  can  rest ;  he  can  just  sit  and  smoke." 

"You  knew  him  well?"  asked  Maiy 
Pavlovna,  glancing  anxiously  at  the  altered, 
haggard  expression  of  Kryltz6ff 's  face. 

•*  Nev^roff  a  dreamer  ?  "  Kryltz6ff  sud- 
denly b^gan,  panting  lor  breath  as  if  he 
had  been  shouting  or  singing  for  a  long 
timie..  *^  l^ev^roff  was  a  man  *  such  as  the 
earth  bears  fe^  of,'  as  our  doorkeeper  used 
to  express  it.  Yes,  he  had  a  nature  like 
crystal ;  you  could  seo  him  right  through. 
He  could  not  lie,  he  could  not  dissemble. 
Not  simply  thin-skinned,  but  with  aU  his 
nerves  laid  bare,  as  i^  he  were  glazed. 
Yes,  his  was  a  complicated,  rich  nature,  not 

such  a ^But  where  is  the  use  of  talking  ?  ' ' 

he  added,  with  %  vicious  fro.wn.     "  Shall 
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we  first  educate  the  people  and  then  change 
the  forms  of  life,  or  first  change  the  forms 
and  then  struggle,  using  peaceful  propa- 
ffanda  or  terrorism?  So  we  ga  on  ois- 
puting  while  they  kill ;  they  do  not  dispute, 
they  know  iheir  business ;  they  do  not  care 
whether  dozens,  hundreds  Of  men,  perish, 
and  what  men  I  No,  that  the  best  should 
perish  is  just  what  they  w^nt.  Yes,  Herzen 
said  that  when  the  Decembrists  were  with- 
drawn from  circulation  the  average  level  of 
our  society  sank.  I  should  think  so, 
indeed.  Then  Herzen  himself  and  his 
fellows  were  withdrawn;  now  is  the  turn 
of  the  Nev^roffs. 

"  They  can't  all  be  got  rid  of,"  said  N^bd- 
toff,  in  his  cheerful  tones.  "  There  will 
always  be  left  enough  to  continue  the  breed." 

"  No,  there  won't,  if  we  show  any  pity  to 
them  there,"  Kryltz6ff  ooiitinued,  raising  his 
voice,  and  not  letting  himself  be  interrupted. 
**  Give  me  a  cigarette." 

**  Oh,  Anatole,  it  is  not  good  for  you," 
said  Mary  Pavlovna.  "Please  do  not 
smoke." 

"Oh,  leaVd  me  alone,"  he  said  angrily, 
and  lit  a  cigs^ette,  but  at  once  began  to 
cough,  and  to.  retch,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
be  sicK.  Having  ,cleared  his  throat,  though, 
he  went  on : 

"What  we  have  been  doing  is  not  the 
thing  at  alL  Not  to  argue,  but  for  all  to 
Unite    .    .    .  td  destroy  m&m.    That's  it." 

"  But  they  are  also  human  beings,"  said 
NekhludofF. 

"  No,  they  are  not  human,  they  who  can 
do  what  they  are  doing  ...  No  .  .  . 
There  now.  I  heard  that  some  kind  of 
bombs  and  balloons  have  been  Invented. 
Well,  one  ought  to  go  up  in  such  a  balloon, 
tod  sprinkle  bombs  down  on  thein^  as  if 
they  were  bugs,  until  they  are  all  extermi- 

Hated    .    .    .     Yes.     Because "     He 

was  going  to  continue,  but,  flushing  aU  Over, 
he  began  coughing  worse  than  before,  and 
&  Stream  of  blood  rushed  from  his  mouth. 
Nab^toff  ran  to  get  ice.  Mary  Pdvlovna 
brought  valerian  drops  and  offered  them  to 
him,  but  he,  breathing  quickly  and  heavily, 
pushed  her  away  with  his  thin  white  hand, 
and  kept  his  eyes  closed.  When  the  ice  d,nd 
cold  water  had  eased  Kryltz6ff  a  little^  and 
he  had  been  put  to  bed,  Nekhliidofif,  hd.ving 
said  "  Good-night "  to  everybody,  went  out 
with  the  sergeant^  who  had  been  Waiting 
for  him  some  time. 

The  criminals  were  quiet  now,  and  moi§t 
of  them  asleep.  Though  the  people  weife 
lying  on  and  under  the  bedshelves  ismd  in 
the  space  between,  they  could  not  aUjbd 
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placed  inside  the  rooms,  and  some  of  them 
lay  in  the  passage  with  their  sacks  under 
their  heads  and  covered  with  their  cloaks. 
Snoring,  moans,  and  sleepy  voices  came 
through  the  open  doors  and  sounded 
through  the  passage.  Everywhere  lay 
compact  heaps  of  human  beings,  covered 
with  prison  cloaks.  Only  a  few  men, 
who  were  sitting  in  the  bachelors'  room 
by  the  light  of  a  candle  end,  which  was 
put  out  when  they  noticed  the  sergeant, 
were  awake  and  an  old  man  who  sat  naked 
under  the  lamp  in  the  passage  picking  the 
vermin  off  his  shirt.  The  foul  air  in  the 
political  prisoners'  rooms  seemed  pure 
compared  to  the  stinking  closeness  here. 
The  smoking  lamp  shone  dimly  as  through 
a  mist,  and  it  was  difficult  to  breathe. 
Stepping  along  the  passage,  one  had  to  look 
carefully  for  an  empty  space,  and,  having 
put  down  one  foot,  had  to  find  a  place  for 
the  other.  Three  persons,  who  had  evi- 
dently found  no  room  even  in  the  passage, 
lay  in  the  anteroom  close  to  ihe  stinking 
and  leaking  tub.  One  of  these  was  an  old 
idiot,  whom  Nekhliidoff  had  often  seen 
marching  with  the  gang;  another  was  a 
boy  of  about  12,  who  lay  between  the  two 
other  convicts,  with  his  head  on  the  body 
of  one  of  them. 

When  he  had  passed  out  of  the  gate 
Nekhliidoff  took  a  deep  breath,  and  long 
continued  to  breathe  in  deep  draughts  (» 
frosty  air. 

OHAPTEB  XIX, 

It  had  cleared  up  and  was  starlight. 
Except  in  a  few  places,  the  mud  was  frozen 
hard  when  Nekhliidoff  returned  to  his  inn 
and  knocked  at  one  of  its  dark  windows. 
The  broad-shouldered  labourer  came  bare- 
footed to  open  the  door  for  him  and  let  him 
in.  Through  a  door  on  the  right,  leading  to 
the  back  premises,  the  coarse,  loud  snoring 
of  the  carters  who  slept  there,  and  the 
sound  of  many  horses  chewing  oats  came 
from  the  yard.  The  front  room,  where  a 
red  lamp  was  burning  in  front  of  the  icons, 
smelt  of  wormwood  and  perspiration,  and 
some  one  with  mighty  lungs  was  snoring 
behind  a  partition.  Nekhliidoff  undressed 
and  put  his  leather  travelling  pillow  on  the 
oilcloth  sofa,  and  spread  out  his  rug  and 
lay  down  thinking  overall  he  had  heard  and 
seen  that  day.  The  boy  sleeping  on  the 
liquid  that  oozed  from  the  stinMng  tub,  with 
his  head  on  the  convict's  leg,  seemed  more 
dreadful  than  all  else.  li 

Unexpected  and  important  as  his  con- 
versation with  Simonson  and  Katusha  that 
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evening  had  been,  he  did  not  dwell  on  it. 
His  situation  in  relation  to  that  subject  was 
80  complicated  and  indefinite  that  he  drove 
the  thought  of  it  from  his  mind.  But  the 
picture  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  inhaling 
the  noisome  air,  and  lying  in  the  liquid 
oozing  out  of  the  stinking  tub,  especially 
that  of  the  boy  with  his  innocent  face 
asleep  on  the  leg  of  a  criminal,  came  all  the 
more  vividly  to  his  mind,  and  he  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  head. 

To  know  that  somewhere  far  away  there 
are  men  who  torture  other  men  by  inflict- 
ing aJl  sorts  of  humiliations  and  lTihuma.n 
degradation  and  sufferings  on  them,  and 
for  three  months  incessantly  to  look  on 
while  men  were  inflicting  these  humiliations 
and  sufferings  on  other  men,  are  two  very 
different  things.  And  Nekhlfidoff  felt  it. 
More  than  once  during  these  three  months 
he  asked  himself,  *'  Am  I  mad  because  I 
see  what  others  do  not,  or  ajre  they  mad 
who  do  these  things  that  I  see  ?  " 

Yet  they  (and  there  were  so  many  of 
them)  did  what  seemed  so  astonishing  and 
terrible  to  him  with  such  quiet  assurance 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  necessary 
and  was  an  important  and  useful  work, 
that  it  was  hard  to  believe  they  were  mad ; 
nor  could  he  believe  he  was  msbd.  Con- 
scious of  the  deamess  of  his  thoughts, 
this  kept  him  in  a  state  of  perplexity. 

This  is  how  the  things  he  saw  during 
these  three  months  impressed  Nekhludoff : 

From  among  the  people  who  were  fjee 
those  were  chosen,  by  means  of  trials 
and  the  sbdministration,  who  were  the  most 
nervous,  the  most  hot-tempered,  the  most 
excitable,  the  most  gifted,  and  the  strongest 
but  the  least  careful  and  cunning.  These 
people,  not  a  whit  more  dangerous  than 
many  of  those  who  remained  free,  were  first 
locked  in  prisons,  transported  to  Siberia, 
where  they  were  provided  for  and  kept 
months  and  years  in  perfect  idleness,  away 
from  nature,  their  families,  and  useful  work, . 
i.e.,  away  from  the  conditions  necessary  for 
a  natural  and  moral  Hfe.     This,  firstly. 

Secondly,  these  people  were  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  unnecessary  indignity  in  three 
different  phases :  chains,  shaved  heads,  and 
shameful  clothing,  i.e.,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  chief  motives  that  induce  the  weak 
to  live  good  lives — ^the  regard  for  public 
opinion,  the  sense  of  shame,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  human  dignity. 

Thirdly,  they  were  ccmtinually  exposed  to 
dangers,  such  as  the  epidemics  so  frequent 
in  places  of  confinement,exhaustion,  flogging, 
not  to  mention  accidents,    such    as    sun- 
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gfcrokes,  drowiung .  or  eouflajgrations,  whea 
^e  iostinct  of  seu-preservatiou  makes  even 
the  kindest,  most  moral  meu  pommit  croel 
actions,  and  excuse  such  actions  when  com- 
mitted by  others. 

Fourthly^  these  people  were  forced  to 
associate  with  others  who  were  particularly 
depraved  by  life,  and  especially  by  these 
very  institutions:  rakes,  murderers,  and 
villains,  who  act  on  those  that  are  not  yet 
corrupted  by  the  measures  inflicted  on 
them  as  leaven  acts  on  dough. 

And  fifthly,  the  fact  that  all  sorts  of 
violence,  cruelty,  inhumanity  are  not  only 
tolerated,  but  even  permitted,  by  Govern- 
ment when  it  suits  its  purpose,  was  im- 
pressed on  them  most  forcibly  by  the 
inhuman  treatment  they  were  subjected  to ; 
by  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  children, 
wocaen,  and  old  men ;  by  floggings  with 
rods  and  whips;  by  rewards  offered  for 
bringing  a  fugitive  back,  dead  or  alive ;  by 
the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  and 
the  grouping  them  with  the  wives  and 
husbands  of  others,  often  leading  to  sexual 
intercourse :  by  shooting  or  hanging  them. 
To  those  wno  were  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom, who  were  in  want  and  nxisery,  acts 
of  violence  were  evidently  still  more  per- 
missible. 

All  these  institutions  seemed  purposely 
devised  for  the  production  of  depravity  and 
vice,  and  conduced  to  such  a  degree  that  no 
other  condition  could  produce  it,  and  for  the 
spreading  of  this  conduced  depravity  and 
vice  broadcast  among  the  whole  population. 

*' Just  as  if  a  problem  had  been  set,  to 
find  the  best,  the  surest  means  of  depraving 
the  greatest  number  of  persdtis  I "  bought 
Kekhlddoff,  while  investigating  the  deeds 
that  were  being  done  in  the  prisons  and 
halting-stations.  Every  year  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  brought  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  depravity,  and  when  completely  depraved 
they  were  set  free  to  carry  the  depravity 
they  had  caught  in  prison  among  the  people. 
In  the  prisons  of  Tumen,  Sikaterinburg, 
Tomsk,  and  at  the  halting-stations,  NekhlS- 
doff  saw  how  successfully  the  olyect  society 
seemed  to  have  set  itself  was  attained. 

Ordinary,  shnple  men  with  a  oo9aepticm 
of  the  demands  of  the  social  and  Christian 
Bussian  peasant  morality,  lost  this  coneep* 
tion,  and  formed  a  new  one,  founded  chiefly 
on  the  idea  that  any  outrage  or  violence  was 

i'ustiflable  if  it  seemed  profitable.  After 
iving  in  a  prison,  those  people  bcKsame 
conscious  with  the  whole  of  their  being  thatt 
judging  by  what  was  happening  to  them^ 
selves,  aU  the  moral  laws,  the  respect,  and 
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the  sympathy  for  0iihjex$  which  Utie  Ch^rch 
and  me  mo^r^  t^^Bichers  preach  wan  really  set 
aside,  ^^  that  ther/efore  they,  too,  Qeed  not 
keep  these  jUws.  NekhlMc^  notlce(^  the 
effects  f>t  prison  life  in  all  the  co^yicjbs  he 
knew — ^in  F^oroff,  in  Makar,  and  even  in 
Tar4s,  who,  after  two  months  among  the 
convicts,  struck  Nekhlnjdoff  hy  the  want  of 
morality  in  his  pyrgom^nts.  Nekhliidoff 
found  o»t  during  his  journey  how  tramps 
who  esci^e  hito  the  marshes  persuade  a 
comrade  to  escape  with  them^  and  then  kill 
him  9Jid  feed  on  his  flesh.  (£Le  saw  a  liying 
man  who  was  accused  of  this,  and  ac^ow- 
ledged  the  fact.)  And  the  most  terrihle 
part  was  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  hut  a 
recurring  case. 

Only  by  a  special  cultivation  of  vice 
such  as  was  perpetrated  in  these  establish- 
ments could  a  Russian  be  brought  to 
the  state  of  these  tramps,  who  excelled 
Nietzsche's  newest  teaching,  and  held  that 
everything  was  possible  and  nothing  for- 
bidden, and  who  spread  this  teaching  &:st 
among  the  convicts  and  then  among  the 
people  in  generjJ. 

The  only  explanation  of  all  that  was 
being  done  was  the  wish  to  put  a  stop  to 
crime  by  fear,  by  correction,  by  lawful 
vengeance,  as  it  was  written  in  the  books. 
But  in  reality  nothing  in  the  least  resembling 
any  of  these  results  came  to  pass.  Instead 
of  vice  being  put  a  stop  to,  it  only  spread 
further;  instead  of  being  frightened,  the 
criminals  were  encouraged  (many  a  tramp 
returned  to  prison  of  his  own  free  will) ; 
instead  of  being  corrected,  every  kind  of 
vice  was  systeniatically  instilled ;  while  the 
desire  for  vengeance  was  not  weakened  by 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  but  was 
bred  in  the  people  who  had  none  of  it. 

"Then  why  is  it  done?"  Nekhludolf 
asked  himself,  and  could  find  no  answer. 
And  what  seemed  most  surprising  was  that 
all  this  was  not  being  done  accidentally, 
not  by  ;nistake,  not  once,  but  that  it  had 
continued  for  centuries,  with,  this  difference 
only,  that  at  first  the  people's  nostrils  used 
to  be  torn  and  their  ears  cut  off;  then  they 
were  branded ;  and  now  they  were  manacled, 
and  transported  by  steam  instead  of  on  the 
old  carts.  The  arguments  brought  forward 
by  those  in  Government  service,  who  said 
that  the  things  which  aroused  his  indigna- 
tion were  simply  due  to  the  imperfect 
arrangements  of  the  places  of  confinement, 
and  ^lat  they  would  all  be  put  to  rights  if 
prisons  of  a  modem  type  were  buut,  did 
not  satisfy  Nekhliidoff,  because  he  Imew 
that  what  revolted  him  was  not  a  conse- 
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cmence  of  a  better  or  worse  arrangement  of 
ttie  prisons.  He  had  read  of  model  prisons 
with  electric  bells,  of  executions  by  elec- 
tricity recommended  by  Tard,  and  this 
refined  kind  of  violence  revolted  Mm  even 
more. 

But  what  revolted  Nekhltidoff  most  was 
that  there  were  men  in  the  law  conrts, 
and  in  the  Ministry,  who  received  large 
salaries,  taken  from  the  pec^le,  for 
referring  to  books,  written  by  men  like 
themselves  and  with  like  motives,  and 
classifying  actions  that  violated  laws  made 
accord^g  to  different  statutes,  aad  in 
obedience  to  these  statutes  sending  those 
guilty  of  such  actions  to  places  where  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  cruel, 
gtacdened  inspectors,  gaolers,  convoy 
soldiers,  and  where  Tnillions  of  them 
perished,  body  and  soul. 

Now  that  he  had  a  closer  knowledge  of 
prisons,  NekhMdoff  found  out  that  all  these 
vices  which  developed  among  the  prisoners 
— drunkenness,  gambling,  cruelty,  and  all 
these  terrible  crimes,  even  canibalism — were 
not  casual  or  due  to  degeneration,  or  to  the 
existence  of  monstrosities  of  the  criminal 
type  (as  science,  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Government,  explained  it),  but  an  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  the  incompre- 
hensible delusion  that  men  may  punish  one 
another.  Nekhludoff  saw  that  cannibalisra 
did  not  commence  in  the  marshes  but  in 
the  Ministry.  He  saw  that  his  brother-in- 
law,  for  example,  and  in  fact  dll  the  lawyers 
and  officials,  horn,  the  usher  to  the  minister, 
do  not  care  in  the  least  for  justice  or  the 
good  of  the  people,  about  whom  they  spoke, 
but  only  for  the  roubles  they  were  paid  for 
doing  the  things  that  were  the  source 
whence  aH  this  degradation  and  suffering 
flowed.     This  was  quite  evident. 

^Oan  it  be,  then,  that  all  'this  is  done 
simply  through  misapprehension?  Gould 
it  not  be  ndanaged  that  all  these  of&cials 
should  have  their  salaries  secured  to  them 
and  a  premium  paid  them  besides,  so  that 
i^ey  should  leave  off  doing  all  that  they 
were  doing  now  ?  "  Nekhliidoff  thought,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fleas  that  seemed  to  spring 
up  round  him  like  water  from  a  fountain, 
whenever  he  moved,  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
The  carters  had  left  the  inn  long  before 
Nekhliidoff  awoke.  The  landlady  had  had 
her  tea,  and  came  in  wiping  her  fat,  per- 
spiring neck  with  her  handkerchief,  tmd 
said  that  a  soldier  had  brought  a  note  from 
the  halting-station.      The  note  was  from 
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Mary  Pavloyna.  She  wrote  tiiat  Eryltz6firs 
attack  was  more  serious  than  they  had 
imagined.  She  wished  him  to  he  left  behind 
and  to  remain  with  him,  *'biit  this  has 
not  been  allowed,  so  that  we  shall  take  him 
on,  bnt  we  fear  the  worst.  Please  arrange 
so  that  if  he  should  be  left  in  the  next  town 
that  one  of  ns  might  remam  with  him.  If 
in  order  to  get  Qie  permission  to  stay  I 
should  be  obliged  to  get  married  to  him,  I  am^ 
of  oourse,  ready  to  do  so."  Nekhliidofif  sent 
the  yomig  labourer  to  the  post  station 
to  order  horses,  and  began  paoking  up 
hurriedly.  Before  he  had  drunk  his  second 
tumbler  of  tea,  the  three-horsed  postcart 
drove  up  to  the  porch  with  ringing  bells, 
the  wheels  rattling  on  the  froz^  mud  as 
on  stones.  Nekhludoff  paid  the  fat-necked 
landlady,  hurried  out,  sot  into  the  cart 
and  gave  orders  to  the  driver  to  go  on  as 
fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  overtake  me  gang. 
Just  past  the  gates  of  the  communal 
pasture  ground  they  did  overtake  the  carts 
loaded  with  sacks  and  the  sick  prisoners,  as 
they  rattled  over  the  frozen  mud  that  was 
just  beginning  to  be  rolled  smooth  by  the 
wheels.  The  officer  was  not  there ;  he  had 
gone  in  advance.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
evidently  been  drinking  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  followed,  chatting  merrily.  There 
were  a  great  many  carts.  In  each  of  the  first 
carts  sat  six  invalid  criminal  convicts,  closely 
packed.  On  each  of  the  two  last  were  three 
poUtical  prisoners :  Novodv6roff,G-r4betz,and 
Kondratieff  sat  on  one ;  Bantzeva,  Nabdtofit, 
and  the  woman  to  whom  Mary  Pavlovna  had 
given  up  her  own  place  on  the  other,  and 
on  one  of  the  carts  lay  Kryltz6fif  on  a  heap 
of  hay,  with  a  pillow  under  his  head,  and 
Mary  P4vlovna  sat  by  him  on  the  edge  of 
the  cart.  Nekhlt^dofP  ordered  his  driver  to 
stop,  got  out,  and  went  up  to  Kryltz6ff* 
One  of  the  tipsy  soldiers  waved  his  hand 
towards  NekhliidofF,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion, and  started  walking  by  Kryltz6fif  *s  side, 
holding  on  to  the  side  of  the  cart  with  his 
hand.  Dressed  in  a  sheepskin  coat  and 
with  a  fur  cap  on  his  head  and  his  mouth 
bound  up  with  a  handkerchief,  he  seemed 
paler  and  thinner  than  ever.  His  beautiful 
eyes  looked  very  large  and  brilliant.  Shaken 
from  side  to  side  by  the  jolting  of  the  cart, 
he  lay  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  NekhlMoff, 
but  when  asked  about  his  health,  he  only 
closed  his  eyes  and  angrily  shook  his 
head  till  his  energy  seemed  to  be  needed 
in  order  to  ^bear  the  jolting  of  the 
cart.  Mary  Pdvlovna  was  on  the 
other  side.  She  exchanged  a  significcgit 
glance  with  Nekhliidoff,  which  expressed  all 
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her  anxiety  about  Ktyltz6frs  state,  and  then 
began  to  talk  at  once  in  a  cheerful  manner. 

**  It  seems  the  officer  is  ashamed  of  him- 
self," she  shouted,  so  as  to  be  heard  above 
the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  "  Bous6vkih's 
manacles  have  been  removed,  and  he  is 
carrying  his  little  girl  himself.  .Kat^sha 
and  Simon  son  are  with  him,  arid  Vl^ra  too. 
She  has  taken  my  place." 

Kryltz6ff  said  something  that  conld  not 
be  heard  because  of  the  noise,  6iid  frowning 
in  the  effort  to  repress  his  cough,  shook  his 
head.  Then  Nekhlddoff  stooped  towards 
him  so  as  to  herir,  and  Kryltz6ff,  freeing  his 
mouth  of  the  handkerchief,  whispered : 
**  Much  better  now.  Only  not  to  catch  cold." 
Nekhlddoff  nodded  in  acijuiescence,  and 
again  €^xchanged  a  glance  with  Mary  Pav- 
lovna. 

**How  about  the  problelil  of  the  three 
bodies  ?  "  whispered  Kryltzoff,  smiling  with 
great  difaculty.    "  The  solution  is  difficult." 

Nekhliidoff  did  not  understand,  but  Mary 
tavlovna  explained  that  he  meant  the  well- 
known  mathematical  problem  which  defined 
the  position  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  to 
which  Kryltzoff  compared  the  relations 
betwe^  Nekhliidoff,  Katiishaj  and  Simon- 
son,  feryltzoff  nodded  to  show  that  Mary 
Pdvlovna  had  explained  his  joke  correctly. 

**  The  decision  does  not  lie  with  nae,*' 
Nekhlddoff  said. 

**  Did  you  get  my  note  ?  Will  you  do  it  ?" 
Mary  Pdvlovna  asked. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Nekhludorf.  and 
noticing  a  look  ot  displeasure  on  KryltzoflTs 
face,  he  returned  to  his  conveyance,  got  in, 
and,  holding  to  the  sides  of  the  cart  With  both 
hands,  which  jolted  with  him  over  the  nits 
of  the  rough  road,  he  passed  the  gang, 
which,  with  its  grey  cloaks  and  sheepskin 
coats,  chains  and  manacles,  stretched  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  road.  On 
thel  opposite  side  of  the  iroad  Nekhliidoff 
noticed  Katdsha's  blU6  shawl,  V6ra  Douk- 
hova's  bla6k  coat,  and  Simonson's  crocheted 
cap,  and  white  worsted  filtockings,  with  bands 
like  those  of  Sandals  tied  round  them. 
Sltnonson  was  Walking  with  the  women, 
and  carrying  on  a  heated  discussion. 

When  they  saw  Nekhlddoff,  they  bowed 
to  hiin,  and  Simonson  raised  his  hat  in  a 
solemn  nianner.  Nekhlddoff,  having  nothing 
to  say,  did  not  stop,  and  was  soon  ahead  of 
the  carts.  Having  got  again  into  a  smoother 
part  of  the  road,  they  drov6  still  more 
quicidy,  but  they  had  continually  to  turn 
aside  to  let  pasS  long  rows  of  carts  that 
Were  moving  along  the  road  in  tx)th  direc- 
tions. 
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The  roacl,  whioh  was  out  ujf  by  deep 
rats,  lay  through  a  ihiok  pine  forest, 
mingled  with  birch  trees  and  larches,  bright 
with  the  ydlow  leaves  they  had  not  yet 
shed.  By  the  time  Nekhludoff  had  passed 
about  half  the  gang  he  reached  the  end  of 
the  forest.  Fields  now  lay  stretched  along 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  crosses  and 
cupolas  of  a  monastery  appeared  in  the 
distance.  The  clouds  had  (Uspersed,  it  had 
cleared  up  completely,  the  leaves,  the  frozen 
puddles,  and  the  gilt  crosses  and  cupolas  of 
the  monastery  flittered  brightly  in  the  snn 
that  had  risen  above  the  forest.  A  little  to 
the  righl^  mountains  began  to  gleam  white 
in  the  blue-grey  distance,  and  the  trap 
entered  a  large  village.  The  village  street 
was  full  of  people,  both  Bussians  and  other 
nationalities,  wearing  peculiar  caps  and 
cloaks.  Tipsy  men  and  women  crowded  and 
chattered  round  booths,  pubUc-houses,  and 
carts.  The  vicinity  of  a  town  was  noticeable. 

Giving  a  pull  and  a  lash  of  the  whip  to 
the  horse  on  his  right,  the  driver  sat  down 
sideways  on  the  right  edge  of  the  seat,  so 
that  the  reins  hung  over  that  side,  and  with 
evident  desire  of  showing  o£f,  he  drove  quickly 
down  to  the  river  which  had  to  be  crossed 
by  a  ferry.  The  raft  was  coming  towards 
them  and  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
river*  About  20  carts  were  waiting  to  cross. 
Kekhliidoff  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  raft, 
which  had  been  pulled  far  up  the  stream, 
quickly  approached  the  landing,  carried  by 
the  swift  waters.  The  tall,  silent,  broad- 
shouldered,  muscular  ferrymen,  dressed  in 
sheepskins,  threw  the  ropes  and  moored  the 
raft  with  practised  hand,  landed  the  carts 
that  were  on  it,  and  put  those  that  were 
waiting  on  the  bank  on  board.  The  whc^ 
raft  was  filled  witli  vehicles  and  l^orses 
shuffling  at  the  sight  of  the  water. 

The  broad,  swift  river  splashed  a^inst 
the  sides  of  the  ferry  boats,  tightening  their 
moorings. 

When  the  raft  was  full,  and  Nekhl4doff  s 
cart  with  the  horses  taken  out  of  it  stood 
closely  surrounded  by  other  carts  on  the 
side  of  the  raft,  the  ferrymen  barred  the 
entrance,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the  pray«rs 
of  those  who  nad  not  found  room  on  the 
raft,  unfastened  the  ropes,  and  set  off. 

All  was  quiet  on  the  rait,  one  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  tramp  of  Uie  ferrymen's 
boots,  and  the  horses  <manging  from  foot  to 
foot. 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 
Nekhlddoff  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  rafl| 
lookini;  at  t^e  broad  hver.  Two  pictures  kept 
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risiiig  up  in  his  mind.  One,  that  of  Kry  Itzof^ 
unprepared  for  death  and  dying,  made  a 
heayy,  sorrowful  impression  on  him;  the 
other,  that  of  Katiisha,  full  of  energy, 
having  gained  the  love  of  such  a  man  as 
Simonson,  and  found  a  true  and  solid  path 
toinu*ds  righteousness,  should  have. been 
pleasant,  and  yet  it  sdso  created  a  heavy 
impression  on  Nekhliidoff*s  mind,  and  he 
could  not  conquer  this  impression. 

The  vibrating  sounds  of  a  big  brass  bell 
reached  them  from  the  town.  Nekhludofifs 
driver,  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  the  other 
men  on  the  raft  raised  their  caps  and  crossed 
themselves,  all  except  a  short,  dishevelled 
old  man,  who  stood  close  to  the  railings, 
and  whom  Nekhltidoff  had  not  noticed 
belore.  He  did  not  cross  himself,  but  lifted 
his  head  and  looked  at  Nekhludoff.  This 
old  man  wore  a  patched  coat,  cloth  trousers, 
and  worn  and  patched  shoes.  He  had  a 
small  wallet  on  his  back,  and  a  high  fur 
cap,  with  the  fur  much  rubbed,  on  his 
head. 

"  Why  don't  you  pray,  old  chap  ?  "  asked 
NekhludofiTs  driver,  as  he  replaced  and 
straightened  his  cap.  "  Are  you  unbap- 
tised?*' 

"  Who's  one  to  pray  to  ?  "  asked  the  old 
man  quickly,  in  a  determinedly  aggressive 
tone. 

"To  whom?  To  God,  of  course,"  said 
the  driver,  sarcastically. 

"  And  you  just  show  me  where  He  is — ^that 
God." 

There  was  something  so  serious  and  firm 
in  the  expression  of  the  old  man  that  the 
driver  felt  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  strong- 
minded  man,  and  was  a  bit  abashed ; 
but,  trying  not  to  show  this,  not  to  be 
silenced,  and  not  to  be  put  to  shame  before 
the  crowd  that  was  observing  them,  he 
answered,  quickly,  "Where?  In  heaven, 
of  course." 

"  And  have  you  been  up  there  ?'* 

"Whether  I've  been  or  not,  everyone 
knows  that  you  must  pray  to  God." 

"  No  one  has  ever  seen  God  at  any  time. 
The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared 
Him,"  said  the  old  man,  in  the  same  rapid 
manner,  €md  with  a  severe  frown  on  his 
brow. 

"  It's  clear  you  are  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
hole  worshipper.  You  pray  to  a  hole," 
said  th^  driver,  shoving  the  handle  of  his 
whip  into  his  girdle,  and  pulling  straight 
the  harness  on  one  of  the  horses. 

Some  one  laughed. 

"What  is   your  faith,  dad?"    asked    a 
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middle-aged  man  who  stood  by  his  cart,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  raft. 

'*  I  have  no  kind  of  faith,  because  I 
believe  no  one — no  one  but  myself,"  said 
the  old  man,  as  quickly  and  decidedly  as 
before. 

"  How  can  you  believe  yourself  ?"  Nekh- 
ludoff  asked,  entering  into  a  conversation 
with  him.    "  You  might  make  a  mistake." 

"Never  in  my  life,"  the  old  man  said, 
decidedly,  with  a  toss  of  his  head. 

"  Then,  why  are  there  different  faiths  ?" 
Kekhltidoff  asked. 

**  It's  just  because  men  believe  others,  and 
do  not  believe  themselves  that  there 
are  different  faiths.  I  also  beUeved  others, 
and  lost  myself  as  in  a  swamp— Ipst  myself 
so  that  I  had  no  hope  of  finding  my  way 
out.  Old  believers  and  new  believers  and 
Judaisers  and  Eihlysty,  and  Fap6itzy  and 
Bespoportzy,  and  Avstriak  and  Molokans, 
and  Skoptzy — every  faith  praises  itself  only, 
and  so  they  all  creep  apart  like  blind 
puppies.  There  are  many  faiths,  but  the 
spirit  is  one— in  me,  and  in  you,  and  in 
him.  So  that  if  everyone  believes  himself 
all  will  be  imited ;  everyone  be  himself  and 
all  will  be  as  one." 

The  old  man  spoke  loudly,  and  often 
looked  round,  evidentiy  wishing  that  as 
many  as  possible  should  hear  him. 

"  And  have  you  long  held  this  faith  ?  " 

**I?  A  long  time.  This  is  the  twenty- 
third  year  that  they  persecute  me." 

"  Persecute  you !    How  ?  " 

**  As  they  persecuted  Christ  so  they  per- 
secute me.  They  seize  me  and  tckke  me  before 
the  courts,  and  before  the  priests,  the  Scribes 
and  the  Pharisees.  Once  they  put  me  into  a 
madhouse ;  but  they  can  do  nothing,  because 
I  am  free.  They  say,  *  What  is  your  name  ?  * 
thinking  I  shaU  name  myself.  But  I  do 
not  give  myself  a  name.  I  have  given  up 
everything :  I  have  no  name,  no  place,  no 
country,  nor  ajiything.      I  am  just  myself. 

*  What  is  your  name  ? '  *  Man.'  *  How  old 
are  you  ? ''  I  say,  *  I  do  not  count  my 
years,  and  cannot  count  them,  because  I 
always  was,  I  always  shall  be.'  *  Who  are 
your  parents  ? '  *  I  have  no  parents,  except 
God  and  Mother  Earth.  God  is  my  Father.* 
'And  the  Tsar?  Do  you  recognise  the 
Tsar  ? '  they  say.  I  say,  *  Why  not  ?  He 
is  his  own  Tsar,  and  I  am  my  own  Tsar.* 

*  Where's  the  good  of  talking  to  him  ? '  say 
they ;  and  I  say,  *  I  do  not  ask  you  to  talk 
to  me.'    And  so  they  begin  tormenting  me." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  now  ?  "  asked 
Nekhludoff. 
"  Where  God  will  lead  me.    I  work  when 
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I  can  find  work,  and  when  I  can't  I  beg.** 
The  old  man  noticed  that  the  reJt  was 
approaching  the  bank,  and  stopped,  looking 
round  at  we  bystanders  .wi&  a  look  oi 
triumph. 

Nekhludoff  got  ont  his  pnrse,  and  ofiEisred 
lome  money  to  the  old  man,  bat  he  refnsed, 
laying,  **  I  do  not  accept  this  sort  of  thing ; 
bread  I  do  accept." 

"  Well,  then,  excuse  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  excuse ;  you  have 
not  offended  me,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
offend  me,"  and  the  old  man  put  the  wallet 
he  had  taken  off  again  on  his  back. 

Meanwhile  the  postcart  had  been  landed 
and  the  horses  harnessed. 

"I  wonder  you  should  care  to  talk  to 
him,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  when  Nekhludoff, 
having  tipped  the  brawny  ferrymen,  got 
into  the  cart  again.  "  He  is  just  a  worth- 
less tramp." 

OHAPTEB  XXn. 

When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  the 
driver  turned  round  to  Nekhludoff. 

"  Which  hotel  am  I  to  drive  to  ?  " 

"  Which  is  the  best  ?  " 

"Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
*  Siberian,'  but  Diskeoff's  is  also  good." 

"  Drive  to  whichever  you  like." 

The  driver  again  seated  himself  sideways, 
and  drove  faster.  The  town  was  like  all 
such  towns.  The  same  kind  of  houses,  with 
attic  windows  and  green  roofs,  the  same 
kind  of  cathedral,  me  same  kind  of  shops 
and  stores  in  the  principal  street,  and  even 
the  same  kind  of  policemen.  Only  the 
houses  were  almost  ail  of  them  wooden,  and 
the  streets  were  not  paved.  In  one  ox  the 
chief  streets  the  driver  stopped  at  the  door 
of  an  hotel,  but  there  was  no  room  to 
be  had  th^e,  so  he  drove  to  another. 
And  here  Nekhludoff,  after  two  months, 
once  again  foimd  himself  in  surroimdings 
such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to, 
as  far  as  comfort  and  cleanliness  went. 
Though  the  room  he  was  shown  to  wm 
timple  enough,  yet  Nekhludoff  felt  greatly 
relieved  to  be  there  after  two  months  of 
postcarts,  country  inns,  and  halting  stations, 
His  first  business  we^  to  clean  himself  of 
^e  lice,  which  he  had  nevei  been  able  to 
get  thoroughly  rid  of  after  visiting  a  halting 
ifcation.  When  he  had  unpacked  he  went 
to  the  Bussian  bath,  after  which  he  made 
himself  fit  to  be  seen  in  a  town ;  put  on  a 
starched  shirt,  trousers  that  had  got  rather 
creased  along  the  seams,  a  frock  coat,  and. 
an  overcoat,  and  drove  to  the  governor  of 
the  district.     The  hotel-ke^er  called  an 
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fevostchik,  whose  well-led  Kirghii  horse  and 
vibrating  trap  soon  bronght  Nekhl^doff  to 
the  large  porch  of  a  big  building,  in  front  of 
which  stood  sentinels  and  policemen.  *  The 
house  had  a  garden  in  front  and  at  the 
back,  where,  among  the  naked  branches  of 
aspen  and  birch  trees,  the  ^een  pines  and 
firs  grew  dark  and  thick.  The  general  was 
not  well,  and  did  not  receive,  but  Nekhlti- 
do£f  asked  the  footman  to  hand  in  his  card 
all  the  same,  and  the  footman  came  back 
with  a  favourable  reply. 

"  You  are  asked  to  come  in." 

The  hall,  the  footman,  the  orderly,  the 
staircase,  the-  dancing-room,  with  its  well- 
polished  floor,  were  very  much  the  same  as 
in  Petersburg,  only  more  imposing  and 
rather  dirtier.  Nekhliidoff  was  shown  into 
^  the  cabinet. 

The  general,  a  bloated,  potato -nosed 
man,  with  a  sangtiine  disposition,  large 
bunxps  on  his  forehead  and  bald  head,  and 
puffs  under  his  eyes,  sat  wrapped  in  a 
Tartar  silk  dressing-gown,  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  sipping  his  tea  out  of  a 
ttunbler  in  a  silver  holder. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?  Excuse  my 
dressing-gown ;  it  is  better  so  than  if  I  had 
not  received  you  at  all,"  he  said,  pulling  up 
his  dressing-gown  over  his  fat  necK,  with  its 
deep  folds  at  the  nape.  "  I  am  not  quite 
well,  and  do  not  go  out.  What  has  brought 
you  to  our  remote  regions  ?  " 

"I  am  accompanying  a  gang  of  prisoners, 
among  whom  there  is  a  prisoner  closely 
connected  with  me,"  said  Nekhliidoff.  "  And 
now  I  have  come  to  see  your  Excellency 
partly  on  behalf  of  this  person  and  partly 
about  another  business." 

The  general  took  a  whift  and  a  sip  of  tea, 
put  his  cigarette  into  a  malachite  ashpan, 
and,  with  his  narrow  eyes  fixed  on  Nekh- 
ludoff,  sat  listening  seriously,  only  in- 
terrupting him  once  to  offer  a  cigarette. 

The  general  belonged  to  the  learned  type 
of  military  men  who  believed  that  liberal 
and  humane  views  could  be  reconciled  with 
their  profession.  But,  being  by  nature  a 
kind  and  intelligent  man,  he  soon  felt  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  reconciliation.  So 
not  to  feel  the  inner  discord  in  which  he 
was  living,  he  gave  himself  up  more  and 
more  to  the  habit  of  drinking,  which  is  so 
prevalent  among  military  men,  and  was 
now  suffering  from  what  doctors  term 
alcoholism.  He  was  imbued  with  alcohol, 
and  if  he  drank  any  kind  of  liquor  it  made 
him  tipsy. 

Yet  strong  drink  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  him;  he  could  not  live  without  it,  so 
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he  was  quite  dnmk  every  eyeiuDg,  but  had 
grown  80  used  to  this  state  that  he  did  not 
reel  nor  talk  any  special  nonsense.  And  i| 
he  did  talk  nonsense,  it  was  accepted  aa 
wisdom,  because  of  the  important  and 
high  position  which  he  occupied.  Only 
in  the  morning,  just  at  the  time  Nekhludoft 
came  to  see  him,  was  he  like  a  reasonaHe 
being,  could  understand  what  was  said  to 
him,  and  fulfil,  more  or  less  aptly,  a  proverb 
he  was  fond  o^  repeating,  "  Me' 8  tipsy,  but 
lie's  wise,  so  he's  plecbsa/nt  in  two  ways'^ 

The  higher  authorities  knew  he  was  a 
drunkard,  but  he  was  more  educated  than 
the  rest,  though  his  education  had  stopped 
at  the  spot  where  drunkenness  had  got  hold 
of  him.  He  was  bold,  adroit,  of  imposing 
appearance,  and  showed  tact  even  when 
tipsy,  therefore  he  was  appointed,  and  was 
allowed  to  retain  so  public  and  responsible 
an  office. 

Nekhliidoff  told  him  that  the  person  he 
was  interested  in  was  a  woman,  that  she 
was  sentenced,  though  innocent,  and  that  a 
petition  had  been  sent  to  the  Emperor  on 
her  behalf. 

"  Yes.    Well  ?  "  said  the  general. 

**  I  was  promised  in  Petersburg  that  the 
news  concerning  her  fate  would  be  sent  to 
me  not  later  than  this  month,  and  to  this 

place " 

'  The  general  stretched  his  hand,  with  its 
stumpy  fingers,  towards  the  table,  and  rang 
a  beU,  still  looking  at  Nekhliidoff  and  puffing 
at  his  cigarette. 

**  So  I  would  like  to  ask  you  that  this 
woman  should  be  allowed  to  remain  here 
until  the  answer  to  her  petition  comes." 

The  footman,  an  orderly  in  uniform^ 
came  in. 

**  Ask  if  Anna  Vasilievna  is  up,'*  said  the 
general  to  the  orderly,  ''and  bring  some 
more  tea."  Then,  turning  to  Nekhludoff,. 
"  Yes,  and  what  else  ?  " 

"  My  other  request  concerns  a  political 
prisoner  who  is  with  the  same  gang." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  tjie  general,  with  a 
significant  shake  of  the  head. 

"  He  is  seriously  ill — dying — and  he  will 
probably  be  left  here  in  the  hospital.  So 
one  of  the  women  prisoners  would  like 
to  stay  behind  with  him." 

"  She  is  no  relation  of  his  ?  " 

"  No,  but  she  is  willing  to  marry  him  if 
that  will  enable  her  to  remain  with  him." 

The  general  looked  fixedly  with  his 
twinkling  eyes  at  his  interlocutor,  and,  with 
an  evident  wish  to  discomfit  him,  listened, 
smoking  in  silence. 

When    Nekhludoff     had     finished,    the 
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general  took  «  book  off  the  table,  and, 
wetting  his  finger,  quickly  turned  over  the 
pages  and  found  the  statute  relating  to 
marriages. 

"What  is  she  sentenced  to?*'  he  said, 
looking  up  from  the  book. 

**  She  ?    To  hard  labour." 

"  Wdl,  then,  the  position  of  one  sentenced 
to  that  cannot  be  bettered  by  marriage." 

"Yes,  but " 

"  Excuse  me.  Even  if  a  free  man  should 
marry  her,  she  wocQd  have  to  serve  her 
term.  The  question  in  such  cases  is,  whose 
is  the  heavier  punishment,  hers  ot  his  ?  " 

"  They  are  both  sentenced  to  hard  labour." 

"Very  well;  so  they  are  quits,"  said 
the  general,  with  a  laugh.  "  She*s  got  the 
same  that  he  has,  only,  as  he  is  sipk,  he 
may  be  left  behind,  and  of  course  what  can 
be  done  to  lighten  his  fat0  shall  be  done. 
But  as  for  her,  even  if  she  did  marry  him, 
she  could  not  remain  behind." 

"The  generaless  is  having  her  coffee," 
the  footman  announced. 

The  general  nodded,  and  continued: 
**  However,  I .  shall  think  about  it.  What 
are  their  names  ?    Put  them  down  here." 

Nekhludoff  wrote  down  their  names. 

Nekhliidoff's  request  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  dying  man  the  general  answered  by 
saying :  "  Neither  can  I  do  that.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  suspect  you;  but  you  take  an 
interest  in  him  an^  in  the  others,  and  you 
have  money,  and  here  with  us  anything 
can  be  done  with  money.  I  have  been 
told  to  put  down  bribery.  But  how 
can  I  put  down  bribery  when  everybody 
takes  bribes  ?  And  the  lower  their  rank  the 
more  ready  they  are  to  be  bribed.  How  can 
one  find  it  out  across  more  than  3,000  miles  ? 
There  any  official  is  a  little  Tsar,  just  as  I 
am  here,"  and  he  laughed.  "  You  have  in 
all  likelihood  been  to  see  the  political 
prisoners ;  you  gave  money  and  got  permis- 
sion to  see  them,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
"Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"  I  quite  understand  that  you  had  to  do 
it.  You  pity  a  political  prisoner  and 
wish  to  see  him.  And  the  inspector  or  the 
convoy  soldier  accepts,  because  he  has  a 
-salary  of  twice  twenty  copecks  and  a  family, 
and  he  can't  help  accenting  it.  In  his 
place  and  in  yours  I  should  have  acted  in 
the  same  way  as  you  and  he  did.  But  in 
my  position  I  do  not  permit  myself  to 
swerve  an  inch  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
just  because  I  am  a  man  and  might  be 
influenced  by  pity.  But  I  am  a  member  of 
the  executive,  and  I  have  been  placed  in  a 
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position  of  trust  on  oertain  conditions,  and 
these  conditi<Mis  I  must  carry  out.  Well, 
so  this  business  is  finished.  And  now  let 
«s  hear^hat  is  going  on  in  the  Metropolis,'* 
and  the  eeneral  began  questioning  with  the 
evident  desire  to  hear  the  news  and  to 
show  how  very  human  he  was. 

CHAPTEB  XXin. 

** By-the-way,  where  are  you  staying?" 
asked  the  general,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of 
Nekhlddoff.  "At  Duke's?  Well,  it's  horrid 
enough  there.  Gome  and  dine  with  us  at 
five  o'dock.    You  speak  English  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.'' 

**  That's  good.  You  see,  an  English  tra- 
veller has  just  arrived  here.  He  is  studying 
the  question  of  transportation,  and  eza- 
mining  the  prisons  of  Siberia.  Well,  he  is 
dining  with  us  to-night,  and  you  come  and 
meet  him.  We  dine  at  five,  and  my  wife 
expects  punctuality.  Then  I  shall  also  give 
you  an  answer  what  to  do  about  that 
woman,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  possible 
to  leave  some  one  behind  with  me  sick 
prisoner." 

Having  made  his  bow  to  the  general, 
Nekhliidoff  drove  to  the  post-office,  feeling 
himself  in  an  extremely  animated  and 
energetic  frame  of  mind. 

The  post-office  was  a  low- vaulted  room. 
Several  officials  sat  behind  a  counter  serving 
the  people,  of  whom  there  was  quite  a . 
crowd.  One  official  sat  with  his  head  bent 
to  one  side,  and  kept  stamping  the  envelopes, 
which  he  slipped  dexterously  under  the 
stamp.  Nekhludoff  had  not  long  to  wsdt. 
As  soon  as  he  had  given  his  name,  every- 
thing that  had  come  for  him  by  post  was  at 
once  handed  to  him.  There  was  a  good 
deal:  letters,  money,  and  books,  and  the 
last  mmiber  of  "  Fatherland  Notes." 
Nekhliidoff  took  all  these  things  to  a 
wooden  bench  on  which  a  soldier,  witii  a 
book  in  his  hand,  sat  waiting  for  something, 
took  the  seat  by  his  side,  and  began 
sorting  the  letters.  Among  them  was  one 
registered  letter  in  a  fine  envelope,  with  a 
distinctly-stamped  bright  red  seal.  He 
broke  the  seal,  and  seeing  a  letter  from 
Selenin  and  some  official  paper  inside  the 
envelope,  he  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  face, 
and  his  heart  stood  still.  It  was  the  answer 
to  Katusha's  petition.  What  would  that 
answer  be  ?  Nekhliidoff  glanced  hurriedly 
through  the  letter,  written  in  an  illegibly 
small,  hard,  and  cramped  hand,  and  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  The  answer  was  a  favour- 
able one. 

" Dear  friend,"  wrote  Selenin.    "Oar  last 
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talk  has  made  a  profound  impreBsion  odf 
me.  Yoa  were  right,  concerning  Maslova. 
I  looked  carefully  through  the  case,  and  see 
that  a  shocking  injustice  has  been  done  her. 
It  could  be  remedied  ordy  by  the  Committee 
of  Petitions,  before  which  you  laid  it.  I 
managed  to  assist  at  the  examination  of  the 
case,  and  I  enclose  herewith  the  copy  of  the 
mitigation  of  the  sentence.  Your  aunt, 
the  Countess  Katerina  Ivanovna,  gave  me  the 
address  which  I  am  sending  this  to. 
The  original  document  has  been  sent  to  the 
place  where  she  was  imprisoned  before  her 
trial,  and  t  will  from  there  be  probably  sent 
at  once  to  the  principal  Government  office 
in  Siberia.  I  hasten  to  communicate  this 
glad  news  to  you  and  warmly  press  your 
hand. — Yours,  SblbnIn.'* 

The  docimient  ran  thus :  "  His  Majesty's 
Office  for  the  Reception  of  Petitions 
addressed  to  his  Imperial  Name"  (here 
followed  the  date).  "  By  order  of  the  Chief 
of  his  Majesty's  Office  for  the  Reception  of 
Petitions  addressed  to  his  Imperial  Name, 
the  Mezshdnka  Katerina  Mdslova  is  hereby 
informed  that  His  Imperial  Majesty,  witn 
reference  to  her  most  loyal  petition,  con- 
descending to  her  request,  deigns  to  otder 
that  her  sentence  to  hard  labour  should  be 
commuted  to  one  of  exile  to  the  less  distant 
districts  of  Siberia." 

This  wfils  jovful  and  important  news. 
All  that  Nekhludoff  could  have  hoped  for 
Eatiishaand  for  himself  also  had  happened. 
It  was  true  that  the  new  position  she  was 
in  brought  neW  compllcatiotis  with  it. 
While  she  Wsts  a  Ccfntlct  marriage  with  het 
could  only  be  fictitious,  and  would  have  had 
no  meaning  except  that  he  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  alleviate  her  condition.  And 
now  thete  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  living 
together,  and  Nekhlddoff  had  not  prepared 
himself  for  that.  And  besides,  what  of  her 
relatioiis  to  Simonson?  What  was  the 
meaning  of  her  words  yestdrday  ?  If  she 
consented  to  a  union  with  Simonson,  would 
it  be  T^ell  ?  He  could  not  unravel  all  these 
questiotis,  and  gave  up  ihinMng  about  it. 
"  It  Will  till  clear  itself  up  later  on,  he 
thought."  I  must  not  thirds  about  it  now, 
btit  convey  the  glad  newd  to  her  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  set  her  free.  He  thought  that 
the  copy  of  the  document  he  had  received 
would  suffice,  so  when  he  left  the  post-office 
he  told  the  isvostohik  to  drive  him  to  the 
prison. 

Thoulth  he  had  received  no  order  from 
the  gotemor  to  visit  the  prison  that  mom* 
ing,  he  knew  by  experience  that  it  was  easy 
to    get   from   the  subordinates   what  iM 
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higher  officials  would  not  graizt«^  so  he  meant 
to  try  and  get  into  the  prison  now  to 
bring  Eatusba  the  joyful  news,  and  per- 
haps to  get  her  set  free,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inquire  about  KryltzofTs 
state  of  health,  and  to  tell  him  and 
Mary  P^vlovna  what  the  general  had  said. 
The  Prison  Inspector  was  a  tall,  imposing- 
looking  man,  with  moustaches  and  whiskers 
that  twisted  towards  the  comers  of  hia 
mouth.  He  received  Nekhl^doff  very 
gravely,  and  told  him  plainly  that  he  could 
not  grant  an  outsider  the  permission  to 
interview  the  prisoners  without  a  special 
order  from  his  chief.  To  NekhludofiTs 
remark  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  visit 
the  prisoners  even  in  the  cities,  he  answered, 
"  That  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  allow  it," 
and  his  tone  implied,  '*  You  city  gentlemen 
may  think  to  surprise  and  perplex  us,  but 
we  in  Eastern  Siberia  also  know  what  the 
law  is,  and  may  even  teach  it  you.'*  The 
copy  of  a  document  straight  from  the 
Emperor's  own  office  did  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  Prison  Inspector  either.  ELe 
decidedly  refused  to  let  Nekhludoff  come 
inside  the  prison  wshlls.  He  only  smiled 
contemptuously  at  Nekhludoff's  nsave  con- 
clusion that  the  copy  ne  had  received  would 
suffice  to  set  Mislova  free,  and  declared 
that  a  direct  order  from  his  own  superiors 
would  be  needed  before  anyone  could  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  only  thmgs  he  agreed 
to  do  were  to  communicate  to  M4slova  that 
a  mitigation  had  arrived  for  her,  and  the 
promise  that  he  would  not  detain  her  an 
hour  after  the  order  from  his  chief  to  liberate 
her  had  arrived.  He  would  also  give  no 
news  of  Eryltzoff,  saying  that  he  could  not 
even  teU  if  there  was  such  a  prisoner.  And 
so  Nekhludoff,  having  accomplished  next  to 
nothing,  got  into  his  trap  and  drove  bsu^k  to 
his  hotel. 

The  strictness  of  the  inspector  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  an  epidemic  of  typhus 
had  broken  out  in  the  prison  owing  to  twi( 
the  number  of  persons  that  it  was  intends 
ifor  being  crowded  into  it.  The  isvostohik 
who  drove  Nekhliidoff  said,  "  Quite  a  lot  of 
.people  are  dying  in  the  prison  every  day, 
some  kind  of  disease  having  sprung  up 
lamongst  them,  so  that  as  many  as  twenl^ 
were  buried  in  one  day." 

CHAPTEB  XXIV. 
In  spite  of  his  ineffectual  attempt  at 
;the  prison,  Nekhludoff,  still  in  the  same 
'vigorous,  energetic  frame  of  mind,  went  to 
the  governor's  office  to  see  if  the  original  of 
the   document    had  arrived  for   M&slova. 
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It  bad  not  arrived,  so  Nekhludo£f  went  back 
to  tbe  botel  and  wrote  witbout  delay  to 
Selenin  and  tbe  advocate  about  it.  Wben 
be  bad  finisbed  writing,  be  looked  at  bis 
watcb  and  saw  it  was  time  to  go  to  tbe 
general's  dinner  psurty. 

On  tbe  way  be  again  began  wondering 
how  Katiisha  would  receive  the  news  of  tbe 
mitigation  of  her  sentence.  Where  she 
would  be  settled?  How  he  should  live 
with  her  ?  What  about  Simonson  ?  What 
would  bis  relations  to  her  be  ? 

He  remembered  the  ohange  that  had 
taken  place  in  her,  and  this  reminded  him 
of  her  past. 

**  I  must  forget  it  for  tbe  present,"  he 
thought,  and  again  hastened  to  drive  her 
out  of  his  mind.  **  Wben  tbe  time  comes, 
I  shall  see,'^  be  said  to  himself,  and  began 
to  think  of  what  he  ought  to  say  to  the 
general. 

Tbe  dinner  at  the  general's,  with  tbe 
luxury  habitual  to  tbe  lives  of  the  wealthy 
and  those  of  high  rai^,  to  which  Nekbliidoff 
had  been  accustomed,  was  Extremely  enjoy- 
able after  be  bad  been  so  long  deprived  not 
only  of  luxury  but  even  of  tbe  most  ordinary 
oomforts.  The  mistress  of  the  bouse  was  a 
Petersburg  grande  dame  of  tbe  old  school, 
a  maid  of  honour  at  the  Court  of  Nicholas  I., 
whospokeFrencbquitenaturallyandBussian 
very  unnaturally.  She  held  herself  very  erect, 
and  when  she  moved  her  bands  she  kqpt  her 
elbows  close  to  her  waist.  She  was  quietly 
and  somewhat  sadly  considerate  for  her 
husband,  and  extremely  kind  to  all  her 
visitors,  though  with  a  trifle  of  difference  in 
her  behaviour  according  to  their  position. 
She  received  Nekhludoff  as  if  be  were  one 
of  them,  and  her  fine,  almost  imperceptible, 
flattery  made  him  once  again  aware  of 
bis  virtueif,  and  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  She  made  him  feel  that  sKe 
knew  of  that  honest,  though  rather  singular, 
step  of  bis  which  bad  brought  him  to 
Siberia,  and  held  him  to  be  an  exceptional 
man.  This  refined  flattery  and  the  elegance 
and  luxury  of  the  general's  bouse  bad  the 
effect  of  making  Nekbliidoff  succumb  to  tbe 
enjoyment  of  tbe  handsome  surroundings, 
tbe  delicate  dishes,  and  tbe  ease  and  plea- 
sure of  intercourse  with  educated  people 
of  his  own  class,  so  that  tbe  surround- 
ings in  tbe  midst  of  which  ^e  had 
lived  for  tbe  last  months  seemed  a  dream, 
from  which  be  had  woke  up  to  reality. 
Beside  those  of  the  household— the  general's 
daughter  and  her  husband  and  an  aide-de- 
camp—  there  were  an  Englishman,  a 
merchant   interested   in  gold  mines,  and 
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the  ffov«nK»r  of  a  distant  9ibem^  town. 
All  mtBe  people  seemed  pleasant  to  Nekh- 
ludoff. 

The  Englishman,  a  bealthy  man  witii  a 
rosy  complexion,  who  spoke  yery  bad 
Fr^ch  but  whose  command  of  his  own 
language  was  very  good  and  orttboricaJIy 
impressive,  had  seen  a  great  deal,  ana 
was  very  interesting  to  luiten  to  when  he 
spoke  wut  America,  India,  J^an,  and 
Siberia. 

The  yonng  merdiant  interested  in  the 
gold  mines,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  whose 
evening  dress  was  made  in  London,  sjid 
who  had  diamond  studs  to  his  shirt, 
possessed  a  fine  Ubrary,  contributed  freely 
to  philanthropic  work,  and  held  hberal 
European  views,  seemed  plesisant  to  Kdkh- 
Itidon  as  a  sample  of  a  qnite  new  and  good 
type  of  civilised  Eurq[>ean  culture,  gr^Eted 
on  a  healthy,  uncultivated  peasant  stem. 

The  governor  of  the  distant  Siberian 
town  was  that  same  man  who  had  been 
BO  much  talked  abou^  in  Petersburg  at  the 
time  Nekhliidoff  was  there.  He  was  plump, 
with  thin,  curly  hair,  soft  blue  eyes, 
carefully -tended  i^hite  hands,  with  rings  on 
the  fingers,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  very  big 
in  the  lower  p^  of  his  body.  The  master 
of  the  house  valued  this  governor,  because, 
of  all  the  officials,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
would  not  be  bribed.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  a  very 
good  pianiste  herself,  valued  him  because  he 
was  a  good  musician  and  played  duets 
with  her. 

Nekhltidoff  was  in  such  good  humour 
that  even  this  man  was  not  unpleasant  to 
him,  in  spite  of  what  he  knew  of  his  vices. 

The  bright,  energetic  aide-de-camp,  witii 
)iis  blue-grey  chih,  who  was  continually 
offering  his  services,  pleased  '  Nekhliidoff 
by  his  good  nature.  But  it  was  the 
cnarming  young  couple,  the  general's 
daughter  and  her  husband,  who  pleased 
N^khltidoff  best.  The  daughter  was  a  plain- 
looking,  simple  -  minded  young  woman, 
whoUy  absorbed  in  her  two  first  children. 
Her  husband,  wh(Hn  she  had  fallei^in  love 
with  and  married  after  a  long  struggle  with 
her  parents,  was  a  Liberal  who  had  taken 
honours  at  the  ICoscow  University,  a 
modest  and  intellectual  young  man  in 
Govenunent  service,  who  made  up  statistics 
and  ^tuched  chiefly  the  foreign  tribes,  which 
he  \iked  and  tried  to  save  from  dying  out. 

All  of  them  were  not  only   kind   and 

Stentive    to    Nekhlddoff;    but    evideoJAj 
eased  to  9ee  him  as  a  new  and  interesting 
acquaintance.    The  general,  who  came  in 
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to  dinner  in  uniform  and  with  a  white  cross 
round  his  neck,  greeted  Nekhludoff  as  a 
friend,  and  asked  the  visitors  to  the  side- 
table  to  take  a  ^lass  of  vodka  or  some- 
thing to  ^et  their  appetites. 

The  general  asked  NekhlMoff  i^hat  he 
had  been  doing  since  he  left  that  morning, 
and  Nekhludojf  told  him  he  had  been  to  the 
post-of&ca  and  received  the  news  of  the 
mitigation  of  that  person's  sentence  that  he 
had  ^9oken  of  in  the  morning,  and  again 
asked  for  permission  to  visit  the  prison. 

The  general,  apparently  displeased  that 
business  shonld  be  mentioned  at  dinner, 
frowned,  and  said  nothing. 

"HAve  a  glass  of  vodka?"  he  said, 
addressing  the  Englishman,  who  had  just 
come  up  to  the  table.  The  Englishman 
drank  a  glass,  and  said  he  had  been  to  see 
the  cathedral  and  the  factory,  but  would 
like  to  visit  the  great  transportation  prison. 
"  Oh,  that  will  just  fit  in,"  said  the  general 
to  Nekhludoff.  **  You  will  be  able  to  go 
together.  Give  them  a  pass,''  he  added, 
turning  to  his  aide-de-camp. 

"  When  would  you  Uke  to  go  ?  **  NekhlA- 
dofif  asked. 

"I  prefer  visiting  the  prisons  in  the 
evening,"  the  Englishman  answered.  "  All 
are  indoors,  and  there  is  no  preparation,  so 
you  find  them  all  as  they  are." 

"Ah,  he  would  like  to  see  it  in  all  its 
glory.  Let  him  do  so.  I  have  written 
about  it,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
it.  Let  him  find  out  from  foreign  publica- 
ilons,"  the  general  said,  and  went  up  to  the 
dinn^-table,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  showing  the  visitors  their  places. 
Nekhludoff  sat  between  his  hostess  and  the 
Englishman.  Infront  of  him  sat  the  general's 
daughter  and  the  ex-director  of  the  Govern- 
ment  department  in  Petersburg.  The  con- 
versation at  .dinner  was  carried  on  by  fits 
and  starts.  Now  it  was  Lidia  that  the 
Englishman  talked  about,  now  the  Tonkin 
Expedition  that  the  general  strongly  disap- 
proved of.  Now  the  universal  bribery  and 
corruption  in  Siberia.  All  these  topics  did 
not  interest  Nekhludoff  much. 

But  after  dinner,  over  their  coffee  Nekhlu- 
doff and  the  Englishman  began  a  very 
interesting  conversation  about  Gladstone, 
smd  Nekhludoff  thought  he  had  said  many 
clever  things  which  were  noticed  by  his 
interlocutor.  Nekfiludoff  felt  it  more 
and  more  pleasant  to  be  sipping  Ins  coffee 
seated  in  an  easy  chair  among  amiable, 
well  -  bred  people,  and  when  at  the 
Englishman's  request  the  hostess  went  up 
to  the  piano,  with  the  ex-director  of  the 
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Government  department,  and  thej  began  to 
play  in  well-practised  style  Beethoven's 
IHfth  Symphony,  Nekhludoff  fell  •  into  a 
mental  state  of  perfect  self-satisfaction,  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  as 
though  he  had  only  just  foimd  out  what  a 
good  fellow  he  was. 

The  grand  piano  was  a  splendid  instm- 
ment,  the  symphony  was  well  performed, 
at  least  so  it  seemed  to  Nekhludoff,  who 
knew  and  liked  that  symphony.  Listening  to 
the  beautiful  andante,  he  felt  a  tickling  in 
his  nose,  he  was  so  touched  by  his  many 
virtues. 

Nekhludoff  thanked  his  hostess  for  the 
enjoyment  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  for 
so  long,  and  was  about  to  say  good-bye,  and 
go,  when  the  daughter  of  the  house  tsame 
up  to  him  with  a  determined  look  and  said 
mth  a  blush, "  You  asked  about  my  children. 
Would  you  like  to  see  them  ?  " 

**  She  thinks  that  everybody  wants  to  see 
her  children,"  said  her  mother,  smiling  at 
her  daughter's  winning  artlessness.  "  The 
Prince  is  not  at  all  interested." 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very,  very  much 
interested,*'  said  Nekhludoff,  touched  by  this 
overflowing  happy  mother  love.  "  «ease 
let  me  see  them." 

'*  She's  taking  the  Prince  to  see  her 
babies,"  the  general  shouted,-  laughing, 
from  the  card-table,  where  he  sat  witii  hu 
son-in-law,  the  mine-owner,  and  the  aide-de- 
camp.   "  Go,  go ;  pay  your  tribute.*' 

The  young  woman,  visibly  excited  by  the 
thought  that  judgment  was  about  to  be 
pass^  on  her  children,  went  quickly  to- 
wards the  inner  apartments,  foUowed  by 
Nekhltidoff.  In  the  third—a  lofty  room, 
papered  with  white  and  lit  up  by  a  shaded 
lamp — stood  two  small  cots,  and  a  nurse 
with  a  white  cape  on  her  shoulders,  sat 
between  the  cots.  She  had  a  kindly,  true 
Siberian  face,  with  its  high  cheekbones. 
The  nurse  rose  and  bowed.  The  mother 
stooped  over  the  first  cot,  in  which  a 
two -year -old  little  girl  lay  peacefully 
sleeping,  with  her  little  mouth  open,  and 
her  long  curly  hair  tumbled  over  the 
pillow. 

"This  is  Katie,"  said  the  mother, 
straightening  the  white-and-blue  crocheted 
coverlet,  from  under  which  a  little  white 
foot  pushed  itself  languidly  out.  "  Is  she 
•  not  pretty  ?  She's  only  two  years  old,  you 
know." 

"  Lovely." 

"And  this  is  Vasiuk,  as  'grandpapa' 
calls  him.  Quite  a  different  type.  A  real 
Siberian.    Is  he  not  ?" 
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**  A  s^endid  boy,"  said  Nekhludoff,  as 
he  looked  at  the  litUe  fatty  lying  asleep  on 
his  stomach. 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  smile 
full  of  meaning. 

Nekhlddoff  recalled  to  his  mind  chains, 
shaved  h^s,  fighting,  and  debauchery,  the 
dying  Eryltzoff,  Eatdsha  and  the  whole  of 
her  past,  and  he  began  to  feel  envious  and 
to  wish  for  what  he  saw  &ere,  which  now 
seemed  to  him  pure  and  refined  happiness. 

After  having  repeatedly  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  children,  thereby  at  least 
partially  satisfying  their  mother,  who  eagerly 
drank  in  their  praise,  he  followed  her  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  the  Enghshman 
was  waiting  for  him  to  go  to  visit  the  prison 
as  they  had  arranged.  Having  taken  leave  of 
their  hosts,  the  did  and  the  young  ones,  the 
Englishman  and  Nekhliidoff  went  out  into 
the  porch  of  the  general's  house. 

The  weather  had  changed.  It  was  snow- 
ing, and  the  snow  fell  densely  in  large 
flakes,  and  already  covered  the  road,  the 
roof,  the  trees  in  the  garden,  the  steps  of 
the  porch,  the  hood  of  the  trap,  and  the 
back  of  the  horse. 

The  Englishman  had  a  trap  of  his  own, 
and  Kekhliidofr  having  told  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  prison,  called  his  iavostchih 
and  got  in  with  the  heavy  sense  of  having 
to  fulfil  an  unpleasant  duty,  and  followed 
the  Englishman  over  the  soft  snow,  through 
which  the  wheels  turned  with  diflficulty. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

The  dismal  prison  house,  with  its  senti- 
nel and  lamp  burning  under  the  gateway, 
produced  an  even  more  dismal  impression, 
with  its  long  row  of  lighted  windows,  than 
it  had  done  in  the  morning,  in  spite  of  the 
white  covering  that  now  lay  over  every- 
thing— the  porch,  the  roof,  and  the  walls. 

The  imposing  inspector  came  up  to  the 
gate  and  read  the  pass  that  had  been  given 
to  Nekhludoff  and  the  Englishman  by  the 
Hght  of  the  lamp,  and  slmigged  his  fine 
shoulders  in  surprise ;  but,  in  obedience  to 
the  order,  asked  the  visitors  to  follow  him. 
He  led  them  through  the  courtyard  and 
then  in  at  a  door  to  the  right  and  up  a 
staircase  into  the  office.  He  offered  them 
a  seat  and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  them, 
and  when  he  heard  that  Nekhjiidoff  would 
like  to  see  Maslova  at  once,  he  sent  a  gaoler 
to  fetch  her.  Then  he  prepared  himself  to 
answer  the  questions  which  the  English- 
man began  to  put  to  him,  Nekhludoff 
acting  as  interpreter.  # 

"  How  many  persons  is  the  prison  built 
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to  hold ?"  the  Englishman  asked.  "How 
many  are  confined  in  it  ?  How  many  men  ? 
How  many  women  and  children?  How 
many  sentenced  to  the  mines  ?  How  many 
exiles  ?    How  many  sick  persons  ?  " 

Nekhludoff  translated  the  Englishman's 
and  the  inspector's  words  without  paying 
any  attention  to  their  meaning,  and  felt  an 
awkwardness  he  had  not  in  the  least  ex- 
pected at  the  thought  of  the  impending 
interview.  When  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence 
he  was  translating  for  the  Englishman  he 
heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  the  office  door  opened,  and,  as  had 
happened  msmy  times  before,  a  gaoler  came 
in  followed  by  Katusha,  and  he  saw  her 
with  a  kerchief  tied  round  her  head  and  in 
a  prison  jacket;  a  heavy  sensation  came 
over  him.  ''1  wish  to  live.  I  Want  a 
family — children.  I  want  a  human  life." 
These  thoughts  flashed  through  hid  mind 
as  she  entered  the  room  with  rapid  steps 
and  blinking  her  eyes. 

He  rose  and  made  a  few  steps  to  meet 
her,    and    her    face    appeared    hard    and 
unpleasant  to  him.    It  w£ks  again  as  it  had 
been  at  the  time  when  she  reproached  him. 
She  flushed  and  turned  pale,  her  fingers 
nervously  twisting  a  oomer  of  her  jacket ; 
she  looked  up  at  him,  then  cast  down  her 
eyes. 
"You  know  that  a  mitigation  has  come  ?  " 
"  Yes,  the  gaoler  told  me." 
"  So  that  as  soon  as  the  original  docu- 
ment arrives  you  may  comp  away  and  settle 

where  you  like.    We  shall  con^der " 

She  interrupted  him  hurriedly. 
."What  have  I   to    consider?      Where 
V61demar  Slmonson  goes  I  shall  foUoW." 
In  spite  of  the  excitement  she  was  under, 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  NekhltidoflTs-,  and 
pronoimced  these  words  quickly  and  dis- 
tinctly, as  if  she  had  prepared  what  she  had 
to  say. 
"  Indeed  1" 
"Well,  Dmitri  Ivinovitch,  you  see  he 

wishes  me  to  live  with  him* and  she 

stopped  quite  frightened  and  corrected 
herselt  "  He  wishes  me  to  be  near  him. 
What  more  can  I  desire  ?  I  must  look  upon 
it  as  happiness.  What  else  is  there  for  me  ? " 
"  One  of  two  things,"  thought  he. 
"  Either  she  loves  Slmonson,  and  does  not 
in  the  least  require  the  sacrifice  I  imagined 
I  was  bringing  her,  or  she  still  loves  me 
and  refuses  me  for  my  own  sake,  and  is 
burning  her  ships  by  tmiting  har  fate  With 
Slmonson."  And  Nekhltidon  felt  ashamed, 
and  knew  tiiat  he  was  blushing. 
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"  And  you,  yourself,  do  you  ^ove  liina  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Xiovii^  or  uot  \ovuig,  wliat  does  it 
matter?  x  have  giveu  up  all  tbat.  Aud 
then  Y61deinar  Steiou^oja  is  ^uite  an  excej^ 
tional  man." 

**  Yea,  of  course,"  Nekhludoff  begao;!. 
**  He  is  a  splfwdid  man,  and  I  think " 

But  &he  again  interrupted  him,  as  if 
afraid  that  he  might  say  too  much  or  that 
she  should  not  sa^  all. 

**  No,  Dmitri  I vanovitoh,  you  must  forgive 
me  if  I  am  not  doing  what  you  wish."  And 
she  looked  at  him  with  those  unfathomable 
sc^uinting  eyes  of  her«.  "  Tes,  it  evidently 
must  be  so.    You  must  live,  too." 

She  said  just  what  he  had  been  telling 
himself  a  few  minutes  before,  but  he  no 
longer  thought  so  now.  He  thought  and 
felt  very  differently.  He  was  not  only 
ashamed,  but  felt  Qorry  for  all  he  was 
losing  with  her. 

"  I  did  not  expert  this,"  he  said. 

»♦  Why  should  you  live  here  aud  suffer  ? 
You  have  suffered  enough." 

**I  have  not  suffered.  It  wa#  ^pod  for 
me,  and  I  should  like  to  go  on  servmg  y<Mi 
if  I  could." 

"We  do  not  want  anything,"  she  said, 
and  looked  at  him.  "You  have  done  so 
much  for  me  as  it  is.    If  it  had  not  been 

for  you "    She  wished  to  say  more,  but 

her  voice  trembled. 

"  You  certainly  have;  no  reason  to  thank 
me,"  Nekhludoff  said. 

"Where  is  the  use  of  our  reokouiug? 
God  will  make  up  our  accounts,"  she  sadd^ 
and  her  black  eyes  bjBgan  to  gUsten  with  ttei 
tears  that  filled  them. 

"  What  a  good  woman  you  are,"  he  said. 

"I,  good?  "  she  said  through  her  tears^ 
and  a  pathetic  smile  lit  up  her  face. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  the  Englishman  asked. 

"  Directly,"  replied  Nekhliidoff,  and  asked 
her  about  Kryltzoff. 

She  got  over  her  emotion,  and  quietly 
told  him  all  she  knew.  Kryltzoff  was  very 
weak,  and  had  been  put  into  the  infirmary, 
Mary  Pavlovna  was  very  anxious,  and  had 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  infirmary 
as  a  nurse,  but  could  not  get  the  permission. 

"  Am  I  to  go  ?  "  she  adted,  noticing  that 
the  Englishman  was  waiting.        * 

"  I  will  not  say  good-bye.  I  shall  see  you 
a^ain,"  said  Nekhludoff,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  so  low  that  he 
could  hardly  hear  her.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
Nekhliidoff  knew  by  the  strange  look  of  her 
squinting  eyes  and  the  pathetic  smile  with 
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which  she  said,  not  "  Good-bye  '*  but  "For- 

g'ye  me,"  that  of  the  two  reasons  that  might 
ive  led  to  her  resolution  the  second  was 
the  real  one.  She  loved  him,  and  thought 
that  by  unitinfi;  herself  to  him  she  would  be 
spoiling  his  Hie.  By  going  with  Simonson 
she  thought  she  would  be  setting  NekhlMoff 
free,  and  felt  glad  that  she  had  done  what  she 
meant  to  do,  and  yet  she  suffered  at  parting 
from  him. 

She  pressed  his  hand,  turned  quickly,  and 
left  the  room. 

NekhlMoff  was  ready  to  go,  but  saw  that 
the  Englishman  was  noting  something 
down,  and  did  not  disturb  mm.  He  sat 
down  on  a  wooden  seat  by  the  wall,  and 
suddenly  a  feeling  of  terrible  weariness 
came  over  him.  It  was  not  a  sleepless 
night  that  had  tired  him,  nor  the  journey, 
nor  the  excitement,  but  he  felt  terribly 
tired  of  living.  He  leant  against  the  back 
of  the  bench,  shut  his  eyes,  and  in  a 
moment  fell  into  a  deep,  heavy  sleep. 

**  Well,  would  you  like  to  look  round  the 
cells  now  ?  '*  the  inspector  asked. 

Nekhliidoff  looked  up  and  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  where  he  was.  The  English- 
man  had  finished  his  notes,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  cells. 

Kekhlddoff,  tired  and  indifferent,  followed 
faim. 

CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

When  they  had  passed  the  ante-room  and 
the  sickening,  stinking  corridor  in  which, 
to  their  astonishment,  they  saw  two 
prisoners  making  water  on  the  floor,  the 
EngHshman  and  Nekhlddoff,  accompanied 
by  the  inspector,  entered  the  first  cell, 
where  those  sentenced  to  hsurd  labour  were 
confined.  The  beds  took  up  the  middle  of 
the  cell  and  the  prisoners  were  all  in  bed. 
There  were  about  70  of  them.  When  the 
visitors  entered  sJl  the  prisoners  jumped 
ap  and  stood  beside  the  beds  excepting  two, 
a  young  man  who  was  in  a  state  of  high 
fever  and  an  old  one  who  did  nothing  but 
groan. 

The  Englishman  asked  if  the  young  man 
had  long  been  ill.  The  inspector  said  that 
he  was  taken  ill  in  the  morning,  but  that 
the  old  man  had  long  been  suffering  with 
pains  in  the  stomach,  but  could  not  be 
removed  as  the  infirmary  had  been 
overfilled  for  a  long  time.  The  English- 
man shook  his  head  disapprovingly, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  worda 
to  these  people,  asking  Nekhludoff  to  inter- 
pret. It  turned  out  that,  besides  studying 
the  places   of   exile   and   the   prisons  <n 
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Siberia,  the  Englishman  had  another  object 
in  view — ^that  of  preaching  salvation  through 
faith  and  by  repentance. 

**  Tell  them,"  he  said,  "that  Christ  died 
for  them.  If  they  believe  in  this,  they 
shall  be  saved."  While  he  spoke  all  the 
prisoners  stood  silent,  with  their  arms  at 
their  sides.  **  This  book,  tell  them,*'  he 
continued,  *'  says  all  about  it.  Can  any  of 
them  read  ?  " 

There  were  more  than  twenty  who  could. 

The  Englishman  took  several  bound 
Testaments  out  of  a  handbag,  and  many 
strong  hajids,  with  their  hard,  black  nails, 
stretched  out  from  beneath  the  coarse  shirt- 
sleeves towards  him.  He  gave  away  two 
Testaments  in  this  cell. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  second 
cell.  There  was  the  same  foul  air,  the 
same  icon  hanging  between  the  windows, 
the  same  tub  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  and  they  were  all  lying  side  by 
side,  close  to  one  another,  and  jumped 
up  in  the  same  mannev,  and  stood  stretched 
full  length  with  their  arms  by  their  sides ; 
all  but  three,  ty^o  of  whom  sat  up,  and  one 
remained  lying,  and  did  not  eveil  look  at  the 
new-comers.  These  three  were  also  ill.  The 
Englishman  made  the  same  speech,  and 
again  gave  away  two  books.  In  the  third 
room  four  were  01.  When  the  Englishman 
asked  why  the  sick  were  not  put  all  together 
into  one  cell,  the  inspector  said  that  they 
did  not  wish  it  themselves,  that  their 
diseases  were  not  infectious,  and  that  the 
medical  assistant  watched  them  and  attended 
to  them. 

"  He  has  not  set  foot  here  for  a  fortnight," 
muttered  a  voice. 

The  inspector  did  not  say  anything,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  next  cell.  Again  the  door 
was  unlocked,  and  all  got  up  and  stood 
silent.  Again  the  Englishman  gave  away 
Testaments ;  and  it  was  the  same  in  the  fifth 
and  the  sixth  cells,  in  those  to  the  right  and. 
those  to  the  left. 

From  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour  they 
went  on  to  the  exiles ;  from  the  exiles  to 
those  evicted  by  the  Commune,  and  those 
who  followed  ©f  their  own  free  wiU. 
Everywhere  men,  cold,  hungry,  idle,  in- 
fected, degraded,  imprisoned,  were  shown 
off  like  wild  beasts. 

The  Englishman,  having  given  away  the 
appointed  number  of  Testaments,  stopped 
giving  any  more,  and  made  no  speeches. 
The  oppressing  sight,  and  especially  the 
stifling  atmosphere,  quelled  even  his  energy, 
and  he  went  ^om  cell  to  cell,  saying  nothing 
but  "All  right-!  "  to  the  inspector's  remarks 
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ftbout  wliatt  prisoners  there  were  in  eaeh 
ceU. 

Nekhl^off  followed  as  In  a  dream, 
unable  either  to  refose  to  go  on  or  to  go 
away,  and  with  the  sam^  feelings  of  weari- 
ness and  helplessness. 

CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

In  one  of  the  exiles'  ceUs,  Nekhludoff,  to 
his  surprise,  recognised  the  strange  old  man 
he  had  se^  crossing  the  ferry  that  morning. 
This  old  man  was  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the 
beds,  barefooted,  with  only  a  dirty  cinder- 
boloored  shirt  and  trousers  on,  tiie  shirt 
torn  on  one  shoulder.  He  looked  severely  and 
inquiringly  at  the  new-comers.  His  emaciated 
body,  visible  through  the  holds  of  his  sMrt, 
looked  miserably  weak,  but  in  his  face  Was 
more  concentrated  seriousness  and  anima- 
tion than  even  when  IT^khlfidoff  saw  hiid 
crossing  the  ferry.  As  in  all  the  o^er  cells, 
so  here  also  the  prisoners  jumped  up  and 
stood  erect  when  the  official  entered ;  but 
the  old  man  remained  sitting.  His  eyes 
glittered,  and  his  brows  frowned  Wildi  wrath. 

"  Get  up,"  the  inspector  cskELed  out  to  him. 

The  old  man  did  not  rise,  and  only  smQed 
contemptuously. 

^*  Thy  servants  are  9tanfl!ng  before  thee. 
I  am  not  thy  servant.  Thou  bearest  the  seal.'* 
The  old  man  pointed  to  the  inspector's 
forehead. 

"  Wha-a-t  ?  "  Sfjid  the  inspector,  threaten- 
ingly, and  made  a  step  towards  him. 

"  I  know  this  man,  Nekhltidoff  hastened 
to  say ;  "  what  is  he  imprisoned  for?  " 

*'The  police  have  sent  him  because  he 
has  no  passport.  We  ask  them  not  to  send 
such ;  but  they  wiH  do  it,"  said  the  inspector, 
casting  an  angry  side-look  at  the  old  man. 

'*And  so  it  seems  thou,  too,  art  one  of 
Antichrist's  army  ?  "  the  old  man  said  to 
NekhltidofF. 

"  No.    I  am  a  visitor,"  said  Nekhlddoff. 

**  What,  dost  thou  come  to  see  how  Anti- 
christ tortures  men  ?  Tlhere,  look,  he  has 
locked  them  up  in  a  cage,  a  whole  army  of 
them.  Men  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  And  he  has  locked  them  up 
with  no  work  to  do,  and  feeds  them  Mke 
swine,  so  that  they  should  turn  into  beasts." 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  asked  the 
Englishman. 

Nekhliidoff  told  him  the  old  man  was 
blaming  the  inspector  for  keeping  men 
imprisoned. 

■  "Ask  him  how  he  thinks  one  should 
treat  those  who  do  not  keep  to  the  laws,"  said 
the  Englishman* 

NekhludofT  translated  the  question. 
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The  old  man  laughed  hi  a  strange  manner, 
showing  his  teeth.  "  The  laws  ?  "  he  re- 
peated, with  contempt.  "  He  first  robbed 
everyboc^^,  took  all  ijie  earth,  all  the  riches 
arway  from  men,  killed  all  those  who  yr^m 
against  him,  and  then  wrote  laws  forbidding 
robbery  amd  murder.  He  should  have 
writtei*  tiiese  laws' first." 

NeM^doff  tran^ted. 

The  Eiig^hmsto  smilecf.  "Well,  any- 
how,  ask  h^T^  how  one  should  treat  thieyes 
anad  mtnrderers  at  present.'* 

Nekhludoff  agsdaa  translated  his  questioii, 

*'Tell  him  he  should  take  the  seal  of 
Antichrist  off  Minseii"  the  old  man  said, 
frowning  severely ;  **  then  there  will  be  no 
thieves  &bA  murderenii.    Tell  him  so." < 

"He  is  crazy,"  sadd  the  EnglishmaUj 
when  NddblMoff  had  la^anslated  the  old 
man's  words;  aild shrugg^g his  dhoulders 
he  left  the  ceU. 

"  Do  thy  bttstriess,  atid  leave  them  alone. 
Every  one  f<M*  himself.  God  kngws  whom 
to  execute;  whom  to  forgive.  But  we  do 
not  know,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Every  man 
be  his  ow^  chief,  then  the  chiefs  will  not 
be  wanted.  Go,  go,"  he  added,  angrily 
frowning  and  looking  with  glittering  eyes  at 
Nekhludoff  ,  who  lingered  in  the  cell .  *  *  Hast 
thou  not  seen  }ong  enough  how  the 
servants  of  Antichrist  ;Eeed  lice  on  men? 
Gto,  go." 

When  NekhMdoff  went  out  he  saw  the 
Englishman  standing  by  the  open  door  of 
an  empty  ce)l  with  the  inspector,  asking 
what  the  ceU  wais  for.  The  inspector  ex- 
plained that  it  WAS  the  mortuary. 

"Oh,'!  said  the  Englishman,  when 
Neklilddo^  had  translated,  and  expressed 
the  wish  to  go  in. 

The  mortuary  was  an  ordinary  cell,  not 
very  large.  A  small  lamp  hung  on  the 
waU  and  dimly  lit  up  sacks  and  logs  of 
wood  that  were  piled  up  in  one  comer,  and 
four  dead  bodies  lay  on  the  bed-shelves  to 
the  right.  The  firist  body  had  a  coarse 
linen  shirt  and  trousers  on ;  it  was  that  of 
a  tall  man  with  a  small  beard  and  half  his 
head  shaved.  The  body  was  quite  rigid; 
the  bluish  hands  that  had  evidently  been 
folded  on  the  breast  had  separated,  the 
legs  were  also  apart,  and  the  bare  feet  were 
sticking  out.  Next  to  him  lay  a  barefooted 
old  woman  in  a  white  petticoat,  her  head 
with  its  thin  plait  of  hair  uncovered,  with 
a  little  pinched  yellow  face  and  a  sharp 
nose.  Beyond  her  W£^  another  man  with 
something  lilac  on.  This  colour  reminded 
Nekhliidoff  of  something. 

He  came  near  and  looked  at  the  body. 
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The  small  pointed  beard  stioldng  upwards, 
the  firm,  well-shaped  nose,  the  high  white 
forehead,  the  thin  curly  hair.  He  recognised 
the  familiar  features,  and  could  hardly 
lielieve  his  eyes.  Yesterday  he  had  seen 
this  face,  angry,  excited,  and  full  of 
suffering ;  now  it  was  quite  motionless, 
and  terribly  beautiful.  Yes,  it  was  Kryltz- 
off,  or,  at  anyrate,  the  trace  that  his 
material  existence  had  left  behind.  "  Why 
had  he  suffered?  Why  had  he  lived? 
Does  he  now  understand  ? "  Nekhliidoff 
thought ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  answer ; 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  death,  and 
he  felt  faint.  Without  taking  leave  of  the 
Englishman,  Nekhliidoflf  asked  the  inspector 
to  lead  him  out  into  the  yard  ;  and,  feeling 
the  absolute  necessity  of  being  alone  to 
think  over  all  that  had  happened  that 
evening,  he  drove  back  to  his  hotel. 

CHAPTEB   XXVIII. 

Nekhludoff  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  went 
up  and  down  his  room  for  a  long  time. 
His  business  with  Katusha  was  at  an  end. 
He  was  not  wanted,  and  this  made  him  sad 
and  ashamed.  His  other  business  was  not 
only  unfinished,  but  troubled  him  more 
than  ever  and  demanded  his  activity.  All 
this  horrible  evil  that  he  had  seen  and  learnt 
to  know  lately,  and  especially  to-day,  in 
that  awful  prison ;  this  evil,  which  had  killed 
that  dear  Kryltzoff,  ruled  triumphant,  and 
he  could  foresee  no  possibility  of  conquering, 
or  even  knowing  how  to  conquer  it.  Those 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  degraded  human 
.  beings  locked  up  in*  the  noisome  prisons  by 
indifferent  generals,  procu/reti/rs,  inspectors, 
rose  up  in  his  imagination.  He  remem- 
bered the  strange,  free  old  man  accusing 
the  oflScials  and  therefore  considered  mad* 
and  among  the  corpses  the  beauti^^  waxen 
face  of  Kryltzoff,  who  had  died  in^ anger; 
and  again  the  question  of  whether  he 
was  mad  or  those  who  considered  they  were 
in  their  right  mind,  while  these  did  all  these 
deeds,  stood  before  nim  with  renewed  force 
and  demanded  an  answer. 

Tired  of  pacing  up  and  down,  tired  of 
thinking,  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  near 
the  lamp,  and  mechanically  opened  the 
testament  which  the  Englishman  had  given 
him  as  a  remembrance,  and  which  he  had 
thrown  upon  the  table  when  he  emptied  his 
pockets  on  coming  in. 

"  It  is  said  one  can  find  an  answer  to 
everything  here,"  he  thought,  and  opened 
the  testament  at  random,  and  began  reading 
Matthew  xviii. 

1       In  that  hotir  came  the  disciples  unto 
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Jesus,  tMying,  Who  then  is  greatest  in  the 

5  Eingdom  of  Heaven?  And  he  called  to 
Him  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  tl^em,  and  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 

8  Except  ye  turn  and  become  as  little  children 
ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

4  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  him- 
self as  this  little  child  the  same  is  the 
greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — Matt, 
xviii.y  1,  2f  5,  4. 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  true,"  he  said,  remem- 
bering that  he  had  only  known  the  peace 
and  joy  of  life  when  he  had  humbled 
himself. 

6  And  whosoever  shall  receive  one  such 
little  child  in  My  name  receive th  Me. 

6  But  whoso  shall  cause  one  of  these  little 
ones  to  stumble,  it  is  profitable  for  him  that  a 
great  millstone  should  be  hanged  about  his 
neck  and  that  he  should  be  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. — Matt,  xviii.,  5,  6. 

"What  is  this  for?  'Whosoever  shall 
receive.'  Receive  where  ?  And  what  does 
*  In  My  name  *  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  feeling 
that  these  words  did  not  tell  him  anything. 
**  And  why  *  The  millstone  round  his  neck 
and  the  depths  of  the  sea'?  No,  that  is 
not  it;  it  is  not  clear,"  And. he  remem- 
bered how  more  than  once  in  his  life  he  had 
taken  to  reading  the  gospels,  and  how  want 
of  clearness  in  these  passages  had  repulsed 
him.  He  went  on  to  read  .the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  verses,  about  the  occasions  of 
stumbling,  and  that  they  must  come,  and 
about  punishment  by  casting  men  into  hell 
fire,  and  some  kind  of  angels  who  se^  the 
face  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  "What  a 
pity  this  is  so  incoherent,*'  he  thought; 
"  y^t  one  feels  that  there  is  something  good 
in  it."    He  continued  to  read : — 

11  For  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  save  that 
which  was  lost. 

12  How  think  you  ?  If  any  man  have  a  hun- 
dred sheep,  and  one  of  them  eo  astray,  doth 
he  not  leave  the  ninety  ana  nine  and  go 
into  the  mountains  and  seek  that  which 
goeth  astray  ? 

13  And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  over  it  more  than 
oyer  the  ninety  and  nine  which  have  not 
gone  astray. 

14  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  that  one  '^t  these  little 
ones  should  perish. 

"  Yes,  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Father  that 
they  should  perish,  and  here  they  aro 
perishing  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  An4 
there  is  no  possibility  of  saving  them,"  h« 
thought. 

21  Then  came  Peter,  and  said  to  Him,  How 
oft  shall  my  brother  offend  me  and  f 
forgive  him:  until  seven  times  ? 
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9a       J^qfl«|iUiV^hm,I|^«qtTmkithee, 

tmtU  teTeu  iiiBea ;  pvj^  uiii^  letY^iy  ^98 

ieveu. 
93       Therefore  i$  Umi  ^gdom    gf  heftven 

likened  xm%o  a  Qnrtal^  kw>  V^Mw^l  n^de  a 

reokooiug  with  hie  se^ftnti. 
24       And  when  he  had  begun  \q  reokon,  one 

was  bronght  ^^^  W%  which  owed  him 

96  te^  thousand  tf^Wts.  9i;t  sg^smuoh  as  he 
had  not  wherewith  %o  p^y,  his  ioy4  com- 
manded him  to  be  sold  and  his  wile  and 
children^  and  all  th^t  he  had,  and  paymont 

%  to  be  made.  The  8erva|nt  therefore  fell 
down  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  lord, 
have  patience  with  me,  I  will  pay  thee  alL 

97  And  tne  lord  of  that  servant,  being  moved 
with  compassion,  released  him,  and  forgave 

98  him  the  debt.  But  that  Berva.nt  went  out, 
and  found  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  which 
owed  him  a  hundred  pence :  and  he  laid  hold 

9      on  hini  and  took  him  by  the  fhroat,  saying, 

S^  Pav  what  thou  owest.  So  his  fellow-servant 
fell  down  and  besought  him,  sayine^.  Have 
patience  with  me  aha  t  will  pay  thee  all. 
And  he  would  not :  h^t  went  q^nd  cast  him 
into  prison*  till  he  should  pay  that  which 

30    was  due.    So  when  his  fellow-servants  saw 

'    what  was  done,  they  were  exceeding  sorry, 

and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that 

32  was  done.  Then  his  lord  called  him  unto 
him  and  saith  to  him,  Thou  wicked  servant, 
I  fcT:igave  thee  all  that  debt  because  thou 
besoughtest  me :  shouldst  not  t^ou  also  have 
mercy  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had 
mercy  on  thee  ? 

"  And  is  this  all  ?"  Nekhludo;ff  apddenly 
osclaimed,  ajoud.  And  the  inner  voice  of 
^e  whole  of  Ids  being  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  all." 

And  it  happened  to  I*^ekhlMofi^  as  it  often 
happens  to  men  who  are  living  a  spiritual 
life.  The  thought  that  seemed,  strange  at 
first,  and  paradoxicfld,  or  ev^a  to  bo  only  a 
joke,  being  confirmed  more  and  more  after 
Dy  life's  experience,  suddenly  appeared  as 
the  simplest,  truest  certainty.  In  this  way 
the  idea  that  the  only  certain  mea^s  of  salva- 
l^on  from  the  terrible  evil  from  wbich  men 
were  suffering  was  that  they  should  always 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  sinning 
against  God,  and  therefore  unab'e  to 
punish  or  correct  others,  became  clear  to 
him.  It  became  clear  to  him  that  all  the 
dreadful  evil  he  had  been  witnessing  in 
prisons  and  gaols,  and  the  quiet  self- 
satisfaction  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  evil 
were  the  consequences  of  men  trying  to 
do  what  was  impossible :  trying  to  correct 
e\i  while  being  evil  themselves.  Vicious 
m  n  were  trying  to  correct  other  vicious 
li)'.  n,  and  thought  they  could  do  it  by  using 
mej.iiinical  means.  And  the  only  coor 
sequence  of  all  this  was  that  the  needs  and 
cupidity  of  some  men  induced  them  to  tajke 
up  this  so-called  punishment  and  correction 
as    a   profession,    and    have    themselves 
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become  utterly  corrupt  and  go  on  un- 
ceasingly depraving  those  wnom  they 
torment.  Now  he  saw  clearly  what  all  the 
horrors  he  hstd  seen  came  from  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  thetu. 
The  answer  he  could  not  find  was  the  same 
that  Christ  gave  to  Peter.  It  was  that  we 
should  forgive  always  an  infinite  number  of 
times,  because  there  are  no  men  who  have 
not  sinned  themselves,  and  therefore  no 
one  can  punish  or  correct  others. 

"But  surely  it  cannot  be  so  simple/' 
thought  Nekhliidoff,  and  yet  he  saw  with 
certainty,  strange  as  it  had  seemed  at  first, 
that  it  was  not  only  a  theoretical,  but  also  a 
practical  solution  of  the  question.  The 
.  usual  objeetion,  **  What  is  one  to  do  with 
the  evil-doers?  Surely  not  let  them  go 
unpxmishedl"  no  longer  confused  him. 
This  objection  might  have  a  meaning  if 
it  were  proved  that  punishment  lessened 
crime  or  improved  the  criminal;  but 
when  the  contrary  was  proved,  and  it  was 
evident  that  it  is  not  in  people's  power 
to  correct  each  other,  the  only  reasonable 
thin?  to  do  is  to  leave  off  doing  the  things 
which  are  not  only  useless,  but  harmfid, 
immoral,  and  cruel. 

For  many  centuries  people  who  were  con- 
sidered criminals  have  been  tortured.  Well, 
and  have  they  ceased  to  exist?  No;  their 
nmnbers  have  been  increased,  not  alone  by 
the  criminals  corrupted  by  punishment,  but 
also  by  those  other  criminals — the  judges, 
^rocv/rettnrSf  magistrates,  and  gaolers,  who 
judge  and  punish  men.  Nekhliidoff  now 
unoerstood  that  society  and  order  in  general 
exists,  not  because  of  these  lawfcd  criminals 
who  judge  and  punish  others,  but  because 
in  spite  of  men  being  thus  depraved  they  still 
pity  and  love  one  another. 

In  hopes  of  finding  a.  confirmation  of  this 
thought  in  the  Gospel,  Nekhl6doff  began 
reading  it  from  the  beginning.  When  he 
had  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
had  always  touched  him,  he  saw  in  it  for 
the  first  time  to-day,  not  beautiful  abstract 
thoughts,  setting  forth  for  the  most  part 
exaggerated  and  impossible  demands,  but 
simple,  clear,  practical  laws.  H  these  laws 
were  carried  out  in  practice  (and  this  was 
quite  possible),  they  would  establish  per- 
fectly new  and  surprising  conditions  of 
social  life,  hi  which  the  violence  that  filled 
Nekhludoff  with  such  indignation  would 
cease  of  itself,  and  not  only  this  but  the 
greatest  blessing  that  is  attainable  to  men, 
the  Eongdom  of  Heaven  on  earth,  would  be 
established.  There  were  five  oi  these 
laws. 
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The  first  (Matt.  v.  21-26),  that  man  should 
not  only  do  no  mnrder,  but  not  even  be 
angry  with  his  brother,  should  not  consider 
anyone  worthless,  "Baca,"  and  if  he  has 
quarrelled  with  anyone  he  should  make  it 
up  with  him  before  bringing  his  gift  to  God, 
*.e.,  before  praying. 

The  second  (Matt.  v.  27-82),  that  man 
should  not  only  not  commit  adultery,  but 
should  not  even  seek  for  enjoyment  in  a 
woman's  beauty,  and  if  he  has  once  come 
together  with  a  woman  he  should  never  be 
faithless  to  her. 

The  third  (Matt.  v.  33-37),  that  man  should 
never  bind  himself  by  oath. 

The  fourth  (Matt.  v.  38-42),  that  man 
should  not  only  not  demand  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
but  when  struck  on  one  cheek  should  hpld  out 
the  other,  should  forgive  an  offence  and 
bear  it  humbly,  and  never  refuse  the  service 
others  denfand  of  him. 

The  fifth  (Matt.  v.  43-48),  that  man  should 
not  only  not  hate  his  enemy  arid  not  fight 
him,  but  love  him,  help  him,  serve  him. 

Nekhliidoff  sat  staring  at  the  lamp,  and 
his  heart  stood  still.  Becalling  the 
monstrous  confusion  of  the  life  we  lead,  he 
distinctly  saw  what  that  life  could  be,  if  men 
were  brought  up  to  obey  these  rules,  and 
rapture,  such  as  he  had  long  not  felt,  filled 
his  soul.  Just  as  if,  after  long  days  of 
weariness  and  suffering,  he  had  suddenly 
found  ease  and  freedom. 

He  did  not  sleep  all  night,  and  as  it 
happens  to  many  and  many  a  man  who 
reads  the  Gospel,  he  understood  for  the 
first  time  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  read 
so  often  l^efore  but  passed  by  imnoticed. 
He  imbibed  all  these  necessary,  important, 
and  joyful  revelations  as  a  sponge  imbibes 
water.  And  all  he  read  seemed  so  familiar, 
and  seemed  to  confirm,  to  form  into  a  con- 
ception what  he  had  known  long  ago,  but 
had  never  realised  and  never  quite  believed. 
Now  he  realised  it  and  believed  it,  and  not 
only  realised  and  believed  that  if  men  would 
obey  these  laws  they  would  obtain  the 
highest  blessing  they  can  attain  to :  he  also 
resdised  and  believ^  that  the  only  duty  of 
every  man  is  to  fulfil  these  laws ;  that  in  this 
lies  the  only  reasonable  meaning  of  life; 
that  every  stepping  aside  from  these  laws 
is  a  mistake  which  is  immediately  followed 
by  retribution.  This^owed  £rom  the  whole 
of  the  teaching,  and  was  most  s1ax>ngly  and 
deady  illustrated  in  the  Parable  of  the  Yine- 
yard.. 

The  husbandmen  imagined  that  the  vine- 
yard in  which  they  were  sent  to  work  far 
their  master  was  their  own,  that  all  thaA 
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was  in  it  was  made  for  them,  and  that  their, 
business  was  to  enjoy  life  in  this  vineyard, 
forgetting  the  master  and  Tailing  all  those 
who  reminded  them  of  his  existence. 
**  Are  we  not  doing  the  same,"  Nekhludoff 
thought,  "when  we  imagine  ourselves  to 
foe  masters  of  our  lives*  and  that  life  is 
given  us  for  enjoyment  ?  *' 

"  This  evidentiy  is  an  incongruity.  We 
were  sent  here  by  some  one's  will  and  for 
some  reason.  And  we  have  concluded  that 
we  live  only  for  oiy  own  joy,  and  of  course 
we  feel  unhappy  as  labourers  do  when  not 
fulfilling  their  master's  orders.  The  Master's 
will  is  expressed  in  these  commandments  : 
If  men  mil  only  fulfil  these  laws  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  will  be  established  on  earth, 
and  men  will  receive  the  greatest  good  that 
they  can  attain  to.  Seek  ye  first  His  king- 
dom and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

**  And  sa  here  it  is,  the  business  of  my 
hie.  Scarcely  have  I  finished  one,  and 
emother  has  commenced." 

And  a  perfectly  new  life  dawned  that 
night  for  NekhludofiE;  not  because  he  had 
entered  into  new  conditions  of  life,  but 
because  everything  he  did  after  that  night 
had  a  new  and  quite  different  significance. 
How  this  new  period  of  his  life  wiU  end, 
time  alone  can  prove. 


Thb  End. 
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